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VOLUME  XXVIII  NEW  YEAR'S,  1917  NUMBER  1 

A  LEGHORN  HAT 

By  Eugene  Labiche  and  Marc  Michel 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Clair  Vincent  Chesley 

Characters  of  the  Play 

Fadinard,  a  pensioner-. 
NoNANCOURT,  a  nurseryman 
Beauperthuis,  husband  of  Anais. 
Vezinet,  a  deaf  man. 
Tardiveau,  a  bookkeeper. 
BoBiN,  the  nephew  of  Nonancourt. 
Emile  Tavernier,  a  lieutenant. 
Felix,  valet  to  Fadinard. 
AcHiLLE  DE  RosALBA,  a  social  favorite. 
Helene,  the  daughter  of  Nonancourt. 
Anais,  the  toife  of  Beauperthius. 
The  Baroness  de  Champigney. 
Clara,  a  dressmaker. 

ViRGiNiE,  a  maid  in  service  taith  Beauperthius. 
A  tirewoman  of  the  Baroness^  a  Corporal,  a  footman,  wedding 
guests,  guardsmen,  etc. 

Time— the  early  "fifties." 
Place — ^Paris. 

ACT  I 

House  of  Fadinard;  an  octagonal  parlour;  in  the  background, 
folding  doors  opening  outward.  Door  at  each  comer;  two  doors  at 
the  right  and  left  foreground.  On  the  left  against  the  scenery,  a 
table  with  a  cover,  on  which  is  a  tray  bearing  carafe,  glass,  sugar 
bowl;  chairs,  etc. 

NoTB, — ^For  reatont  of  dramatic  effidencr,  I  have  omitted  the  coaplett  and  chonites. 

cv.c. 
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2  A  LEGHORN  HAT 

Firginie  {To  Felix,  who  is  trying  to, kiss  her). — No!  Let  me 
alone,  Felix.     IVe  no  time  to  fool! 

Felix. — ^Just  one  kiss! 

Firginie. — ^No,  I  won't! 

Felix. — But  Fm  from  your  town!     Fm  from  Rambouillet! 

Firginie. — ^What  of  it?  As  if  it  were  necessary  to  kiss  every- 
body from  there     .     .     .     ! 

Felix. — ^There  are  only  four  thousand  people     .     .     .     ! 

Firginie. — That's  not  the  question;  Mr.  Fadinard,  your 
employer,  is  getting  married  today — ^you  asked  me  in  to  see  the 
presents.     Now,  let's  see  them ! 

Felix. — Oh,  no  hurry!  He  went  out  last  evening  to  see 
about  signing  some  papers  with  his  father-in-law  .  .  .  He 
won't  be  back  until  eleven  o'clock,  with  his  bridal  party;  and 
then  he's  going  to  the  Registry. 

Firginie. — Is  the  bride  pretty? 

Felix. — ^Ugh!  /  think  she's  awkward;  but  she  comes  of  a 
good  family  .  .  .  You  know,  she's  the  daughter  of  a  nursery- 
man from  Charentonneau-way — old  man  Nonancourt. 

Firginie. — Oh,  Felix!  if  you  hear  anybody  wants  a  lady's 
maid,  put  in  a  good  word  for  me     .     .     . 

Felix. — ^You  wish  to  leave,  your  place  .  .  .  Mr.  Beau- 
perthuis? 

Firginie. — Don't  speak  of  him!  He's  a  prune  ...  of 
the  first  water  ...  a  grouche,  a  sulker,  a  sneak,  a  jealous 
booby,  and  his  wife!  Oh,  his  wifel — ^but,  then,  dear  me,  I  don't 
like  to  run  people  down     .     .     .     ! 

Felix.— 0\  no! 

Firginie. — She's  a  mincing  prude,  a  strait-laced  ninny — not 
a  whit  better  than  anybody  else. 

Felix.— Do  tell! 

Firginie. — The  second  he's  gone  out;  bing!  She's  gone,  too! 
And  where  does  she  go?    She  never  tells  me^  never! 

Felix.— Ohy  you  can^t  stay  in  that  house! 

Firginie  (Looking  down). — Besides,  Fd  like  to  work  with 
somebody  from  Rambouillet     .     .     . 

Felix  {Kissing  her). — In  Seine  and  Oise! 

(Enter  Vezinet  at  the  back;  he  is  carrying  a  hat  box.) 

Fezinet. — ^Don't  trouble  yourselves!  It's  only  I,  Uncle 
Vezinet    .     .     .     Has  the  party  come? 

Felix XFamiliarly). — ^Not  yet,  Bald  Pate. 

Firginie  (Whispers). — ^What  are  you  doing? 
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Felix. — ^He's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  watch  me!  (7b  Vezinet.) 
You're  going  to  the  wedding,  young  man?  You're  going  to  dance 
a  hornpipe?    What  a  pity!     {Offering  him  a  chair.)    Go  to  bed! 

Fezinet. — Thanks,  Friend,  thanks;  first  I  thought  they  were 
to  gather  at  the  Registry;  but  I  found  out  it  was  here;  so  I  came. 

Felix. — ^Ah,  yes,  Mr.  Palisse  died ;  died  of  an  epidemic     .     . 

Vezinet. — ^No;  not  afoot;  I  came  in  a  cab!  {Handing  the  hat 
box  to  Virginie).  Here,  take  this  into  the  bridal  chamber. 
It's  my  wedding  present.    Take  care,  it's  fragile ! 

Firginie. — ^Now,  we'll  have  a  look  at  the  presents!  {Bowing 
to  Vezinet)    Au  revoir,  Deafie! 

{She  enters  at  the  left,  second  door^  with  the  box.) 

Fezinet. — She's  all  right,  that  girl  .  .  .  Well,  it's  fun  to 
meet  a  pretty  minx    .     .     . 

Felix  {Offering  a  chair) . — The  idea !  and  at  your  age !  Enough 
of  that,  Rascal,  enough  of  that! 

Fezinet. — ^Thanks  {Aside).    He's  the  right  sort,  this  fellow! 

{Enter  Fadinard,  from  the  rear^  talking  to  the  wings.) 

Fadinard. — ^Dismiss  the  cab !  {Faces  scene.)  Well,  here  is  a 
scrape!  .  .  .  Cost  me  twenty  francs  .  .  .  well,  I  don't 
care    .     .     .     Felix! 

Felix. — ^Yes,  Sir! 

Fadinard. — Imagine — 

Felix. — ^You're  alone — and  the  party? 

Fadinard. — It's  on  the  way  from  Charentonneau  in  eight 
cabs  ...  I  came  on  ahead  to  see  that  nothing  was  wrong  in 
my  little  nest.  Have  the  upholsterers  gone?  Did  the  presents 
arrive  ? 

Felix  {Pointing  to  the  room^  second  at  the  left). — Yes,  Sir,  they 
are  all  in  there     ... 

Fadinard. — All  right!  Imagine  that  I  left  Charentonneau, 
at  eight,  this  morning     .     .     . 

Fezinet  {To  himself). — ^My  nephew  is  behind  time. 

Fadinard  {Catching  sight  of  Vezinet,  to  Felix). — Get  out! 
I've  somebody  better  to  talk  to!  (Felix  withdraws  up  stage; 
Fadinard  begins  again). — Imagine,  that — 

Fezirut. — ^Nephew,  let  me  congratulate  you  .  .  .  {Tries 
to  kiss  him.) 

Fadinard. — ^Eh?  What's  this?  Oh,  yes!  {Kissing  aside.) 
They  do  a  deal  of  kissing  in  my  wife's  family  .  .  .  !  {Aloudj 
in  declamatory  tone.)  I  left  Charentonneau  at  eight,  this  morn- 
ing   ..     . 
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FhineU — ^And  the  bride? 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  yes.  She's  coming — in  eight  cabs  .  .  . 
{Going  on.)     I  left  Charentonneau  at  eight,  this  morning — 

VezineU — Fve  just  brought  my  wedding  present — 

Fadinard. — ^Very  kind  of  you —  {Going  on.)  I  was  in  my 
cab  ...  I  was  passing  through  the  Bois  ...  all  at  once 
I  found  I  had  dropped  my  whip     .     .     . 

Vhinet. — ^Nephew,  these  sentiments  do  you  honor    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^What  sentiments?    Rats!     I  keep  forgetting  he 

is  deaf!    Well,  no  matter!     {Going  on.)    As  the  butt  is  of  silver, 

I  stopped  my  horse,  and  got  out    .     •     .     about  a  hundred  yards 

back  I  saw  it  in  a  clump  of  nettles     ...     I  pricked  my  fingers. 

Vhinet. — Fm  glad  to  hear  it! 

Fadinard. — Thanks;  I  turned  around  .  .  •  no  cab  in 
sight!    Gone! 

Felix  {Coming  doum  stage). — ^You  lost  your  cab? 

Fadinard  {to  Felix). — Felix,  Fm  talking  to  my  uncle,  who  is 
deaf.     Don't  interfere  with  my  family  affairs ! 

Fezinet. — I  would  say,  in  addition  to  that;  that  good  hus- 
bands make  good  wives     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — I  daresay — suffering  cats !  .  .  .  My  cab  was 
gone  ...  I  inquired  ...  I  investigated  ...  I 
found  out  one  had  been  stopped  at  the  edge  of  the  wood.  I  ran 
thither,  and  what  did  I  find — my  horse  munching  upon  a  sort  of 
bundle,  trimmed  with  red  poppies!  I  walked  up  .  .  .  then 
a  woman's  voice  from  a  bypath,  shrieked  out:  "Heavens!  my 
hat!"  The  bale  of  straw  was  a  hatl  She'd  hung  it  to  a  tree, 
while  she  gossiped  with  a  soldier! 

Felix  {Aside).— Well,  FU— that's  funny! 

Fadinard  {to  Vezinet). — Between  you  and  me,  /  think  she's 
a  highflier    .     .     . 

Fezinet. — No!  Fm  from  Chaillot  .  .  .  I  live  in  Chail- 
lot. 

Fadinard. — Oh,  fiddlesticks! 

Fezinet. — ^Right  near  the  water  works     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  that's  handy!  Just  as  I  was  going  to 
apologize  to  the  lady,  and  was  about  to  offer  ta  settle,  a  soldier 
interposed  ...  a  sort  of  African  romper.  He  began  by 
talking  down  to  me.  By  crimes !  I  got  hot  under  the  collar,  and 
called  him  Beni-zug-zug.  He  jumped  at  me — I  jumped  off, 
landed  in  my  cab,  whipped  up  my  horse  and — here  I  am.  I  had 
jUSt  time  to  throw  him  twenty  francs — or  twenty  sous — ^for  I'm 
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not  sure — FU  count  up  tonight,  when  I  balance  my  cash  account. 
(Draws  a  fragment  of  a  hat  from  his  pocket.)  Where's  my 
change? 

Fezinet  {Takes  the  fragment^  and  examines  it). — It's  good 
straw    .     .     • 

Fadinard. — ^You  bet!  but  rather  expensive  by  the  bale. 

Fezinet. — ^You'd  have  to  hunt  a  long  time  to  find  a  hat  like 
it.     I  know  what  I'm  talking  about! 

Felix  {Who  has  come  fortvardy  and  has  taken  the  hat  from 
Vezinet)  . — Let's  see — 

Fadinard. — Felix,  don't  interfere  with  my  family  affairs! 

Felix. — But,  Sir! 

Fadinard. — Silence!  Saucebox  .  .  .  as  in  the  old  chron- 
icle!   (Felix  goes  up  stage.) 

Fezinet. — What  time  are  you  going  to  the  Registry? 

Fadinard. — At  eleven  o'clock;  eleven  o'clock.  {Illustrates 
with  his  fingers.) 

Fezinet. — ^We'll  be  rather  late  for  dinner.  I've  time  for  rice 
and  milk    .     .     .     may  I?     {Rises.) 

Fadinard. — Certainly ! 

Fezinet  {Comes  up  to  kiss  him). — Goodbye,  nephew! 

Fadinard. — So  long,  Uncle!  (To  Vezinet,  who  is  trying  to 
kiss  him.)  There!  {Aside.)  When  I'm  married,  you  won't 
catch  me  doing  that!    Oh,  no! 

Fezinet. — ^And  on  the  other  side     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^That's  what  I  said!  "And  the  other  side?" 
(Vezinet  kisses  him  upon  the  other  cheek.)    There! 

(Vezinet  goes  out;  Felix  goes  offleft^  carrying  the  fragment 
of  a  hoi.) 

Fadinard  {Alone). — ^Well,  in  an  hour  I'll  be  married!  And 
I  won't  have  my  father-in-law  keeping  on  bawling,  every  moment; 
"Son-in-law,  it's  all  off!"  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  porcupine?  He's  one!  I  met  him  in  a  'bus.  His  first 
greeting  was  a  kick.  I  was  going  to  answer  him  with  a  punch, 
when  a  look  from  his  daughter  made  me  think  better  of  it,  and  I 
handed  the  conductor  six  sous.  After  that,  he  wasn't  long  in 
sa}dng  that  he  was  a  nursery  man  from  Charentonneau.  See 
how  Love  is  the  mother  of  ingenuity!  I  said  to  him:  "Sir,  sir  do 
you  sell  carrot  seed  ? "  He  answered :  "  No,  but  I  have  some  fine 
geraniums."  That  settled  it.  "How  much  the  pot?"  "Four 
francs."  "Let's  look  at  them."  When  we  got  there,  I  took 
four  pots, —    It  was  my  collector's  birthday.    And  I  asked  for 
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the  giri's  hand.  "Who  are  you?"  "I  have  twenty-two  francs 
income."  "That  so!  Well,  sit  down!"  Suck  a  crass  person! 
From  then  on,  I  was  regularly  invited  to  eat  cabbage  soup  with 
Cousin  Bobin,  a  nincompoop  who  is  daft  on  kissing  everybody — 
especially  my  wife.  They  say :"  Oh,  they  were  brought  up  together ! " 
No  excuse  at  all!  And  when  I'm  married — married!  (To  the 
audience,)  Are  you  like  me  ?  That  word  makes  my  scalp  prickle ! 
Just  think,  in  an  hour  I  shall  be  married!  Married!  And  I'll 
have  a  little  wife  of  my  very  own!  And  I  can  kiss  her  without 
any  porcupine,  you  know,  bawling  at  me!  "Sir,  you're  taking 
liberties!"  Poor  little  girl!  (To  the  audience.)  Oh,  well,  I 
think  I  shall  be  true  to  her — honor  bright!  No?  Oh,  I  think 
so!  She's  so  good,  Helene  is!  Under  her  bridal  garland.  A 
rose  .  .  .  with  an  orange  crown,  that's  my  Helene  .  .  . 
I've  fixed  up  a  fine  room  for  her  .  .  .  not  half  bad  .  .  . 
My,  its  fine !  A  paradise  ...  in  rosewood  .  .  .  with 
drab  curtains.  Oh,  yes,  its  expensive,  but  it's  very  pretty. 
Honey-moon  trappings!  Oh,  I  wish  it  were  a  quarter  to  mid- 
night! Somebody's  coming!  It  is  she,  and  the  party.  There's 
my  scalp  prickling  again! 

{Enter  Anais,  £mile,  £mile  in  uniform  of  a  soldier.) 

Anais  {to  £mile). — ^Now,  Emile,  I  beg  of  you — 

£mile. — Come  in;  don't  be  afraid! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^The  woman!  And  her  African!  Thun- 
deration ! 

Anais  {Anxiously). — £mile,  no  scandal,  now! 

£mile. — ^Never  fear!  I'm  your  protector.  {To  Fadinarp.) 
You  did  not  think  to  see  us  again,  so  soon.  Sir! 

fadinard  {Forcing  a  smile). — By  all  means,  your  visit  flatters 
me;  but  I  admit  that,  at  this  time —  {Aside.)  What  do  they 
want? 

£mile  {Bruskly). — Offer  a  seat  to  the  lady! 

Fadinard  {Trundling  forward  a  chair). — Pardon  me;  by  all 
means!  She  wishes  a  chair.  I  didn't  know  it.  {Aside.)  And 
I'm  expecting  my  bridal  party!     (Anais  sits  down.) 

£mile  {Seating  himself  at  the  right). — ^You  have  a  fast  horse, 
Sir     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — So,  so;  you're  very  kind;  you  came  afoot? 

£mile. — Not  at  all.  I  had  my  Boots  hang  on,  behind  your 
carriage. 

Fadinard. — Ah-h!  If  I  had  knownl  {Aside.)  I  had  my 
whip! 
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£fntle  (Harshly). — If  you  had  known? 

Fadinard. — I  would  have  asked  him  to  get  up  inside. 
{Aside.)    Ah,  he  irritates  me! 

Anais. — Emile,  we  are  wasting  time.  Let  us  shorten  our 
visit. 

Fadinard. — I  quite  agree  with  the  lady.  Let's  cut  it  short. 
{Aside.)     Pm  waiting  for  my  bridal  party! 

£mile. — Sir,  you  need  a  few  lessons  in  etiquette. 

Fadinard  {Bustling  up  to  him). — Lieutenant,  (Emile  rises y 
Fadinard  calms  doum) ;  I  took  lessons  of — 

£mile. — ^You  left  us  upon  short  notice,  in  the  Bois     .     .     • 

Fadinard. — I  was  in  a  hurry. 

£mile. — And,  doubtless  by  mistake,  you  dropped  this  little 
coin    .     .     . 

Fadinard  {Taking  the  coin). — ^Twenty  sous!  So,  it  was 
twenty  sous!  Oh  well!  I  suspected  as  much.  {Fumbling  about 
in  his  pocket.)  My  mistake;  Fm  sorry  you  took  the  trouble. 
{Offers  a  gold  piece.)     Here ! 

£mile  {Without  taking  it). — ^What  is  that  for.*^ 

Fadinard. — Twenty  francs  for  the  hat     .     .     . 

£mile  {Furiously) . — Sir ! 

Anais  {Rising). — Emile! 

£mile. — That  is  right!     I  promised  her  not  to  get  angry. 

Fadinard  {Fumbling  in  his  pocket). — I  thought  that  was  the 
price — is  it  three  francs  more?    I  don't  think  I  have  them  on  me. 

£mile. — ^That  is  not  the  question.  Sir.  We  did  not  come 
here  to  ask  damages. 

Fadinard  {In  astonishment). — ^No.^    Well,  what,  then.? 

£mile. — ^Apologies,  first  of  all.  Sir!    Apologies  to  the  lady. 

Fadinard. — ^Apologies,  from  me  ? 

Anais. — ^Never  mind.     TU  excuse  you. 

£mile. — By  no  means,  Madame.     I  am  your  protector. 

Fadinard. — Fm  at  a  loss,  Madame;  but  to  tell  you  the  naked 
truth,  personally,  I  didn't  eat  the  hat.  And,  besides,  Madame, 
are  you  very  sure  that  my  horse  was  not  entirely  justified  in  eating 
the  hat? 

£mile. — You  dare — ! 

Fadinard. — Listen!  Why  did  the  lady  hang  her  hat  upon  a 
tree?  A  tree  is  not  a  hat  rack,  perhaps!  Why  does  she  take 
walks  in  a  wood  with  soldiers?  That  is — er — rather  uncon- 
ventional, Madame,  that  is! 

Anais. — Sir! 
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£mtU. — ^Do  you  mean — ! 

Anais. — Tell  him  that  Mr.  Tavemier    .     .     . 

fadinard. — ^Who's  he  ? 

£mile  (Roughly). — I,  Sir! 

Anais. — That  Mr.  Tavemier  is — er — my  cousin  .  •  . 
We  were  brought  up  together. 

Fadinard  {Aside). — Oh,  I  see\    He's  her  Bobin! 

Anais. — ^And  if  I  accepted  his  arm,  it  was  to  talk  over  with 
him  his — er — ^future — er — advancement — to  speak  of  personal 
conduct    .     .     . 

Fadinard.— Without  a  hat? 

£mHe  (Lifting  a  chair  and  thumping  it  angrily  upon  the  floor). 
— ^Damme! 

Anais. — Emile,  I  am  surprised! 

£mile. — Pardqn  mc,  Madame. 

Fadinard. — ^Don't  smash  up  my  furniture!  (Aside.)  V\l 
fling  him  downstairs  .  .  .  No.  He  might  land  upon  my 
bridal  party! 

£mile. — Let  us  bring  this  to  a  close    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — I  was  going  to  say  .  .  .  You  interrupted  me 
I  was  going  to  say — 

£mile. — ^Will  you,  yes  or  no,  apologize  to  this  lady? 

Fadinard. — ^Why  certainly!  Fm  in  something  of  a  hurry — 
Madame,  be  so  kind  as  to  accept  the  assurance  of  my  most  sincere 
esteem — ^with  which — ^well,  I'll  shoot  the  mare! 

£mile. — That  is  not  sufficient! 

Fadinard. — No?    Well,  then,  I'll  send  her  up  for  life    .     .     . 

£mile  (Thumping  a  chair  with  his  fist). — Sir! 

Fadinard. — E)on't  smash  up  my  furniture! 

£mile. — ^That  is  not  the  only —  (Voice  0/ Nonancourt,  in 
ike  wings.)    Wait  a  moment,  I'll  be  right  back. 

Anais  (Anxiously). — Oh,  dear,  somebody  is — 

Fadinard  (Aside). — Ouch!  My  father-in-law!  If  he  finds 
that  woman  here — !    It's  all  off! 

Anais  (Aside). — Caught  in  a  stranger's  house!  Oh,  what 
will  happen?     (Noticing  the  closet  to  the  right.)    Ah!     (enters  it.) 

Fadinard  (Running  after  her). — Madame,  allow  mel  (Run-- 
ning  to  £mile.)     Sir — 

£mile  (Entering  at  the  left)^ — Send  them  away.  We  shall 
resume  our  conversation. 

Fadinard  (Shutting  the  door  upon  Emile,  and  noticing  Nonan- 
court in  the  act  of  entering  at  the  back). — ^Just  in  time! 
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Nonancourt. — Son-in-law,  it's  all  off!    You  act  like  a  parrot! 

Helene. — But,  papa ! 

Nonancourt. — Silence,  Girl! 

Fadinard. — ^What  have  I  done? 

Nonancourt, — ^The  party  is  downstairs — eight  cabs. 

Bobin. — ^A  fine  sight! 

Fadinard. — ^Well  ? 

Nonancourt. — ^You  should  receive  us  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stairway. 

Bobin. — ^And  kiss  us     .     .     .     ! 

Nonancourt. — ^Apologize  to  my  daughter. 

Helene. — But,  Papa    .     .     .     ! 

Nonancourt. — Silence,  Girl!  (To  Fadinard.)  Come,  Sir, 
apologize ! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — It  looks  like  a  tight  place.  (Aloud  to 
HiLENE.)  Mademoiselle,  be  so  kind,  I  beg,  as  to  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  most  sincere  esteem — 

Nonancourt  {interrupting). — ^And  another  thing!  Why  did 
you  leave  Charentonneau,  this  morning,  without  sa}ang  good- 
bye? 

Bobin. — He  didn't  kiss  anybody  \ 

NonacourU — Silence,  Bobin!     (7b  Fadinard.)    Answer  me  I 

Fadinard. — ^Why,  er — ^you  were  all  asleep — 

Bobin. — ^Not  so,  I  was  blacking  my  boots! 

Nonancourt. — It  was  just  because  we  are  country  folk  .  .  . 
peasants    .     .     . 

Bobin  {Blubbering). — ^Nurserymen! 

Nonancourt. — It  wasn't  worth  your  while! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^Eh?  How  the  porcupine  unrolls  him- 
self! 

Nonancourt. — ^You're  ashamed  of  your  wife's  family — so  soon! 

Fadinard — ^Here,  Father-in-law,  purge  yourself,  I'm  sure  it 
will  do  you  good     .     .     . 

Nonacourt. — But  you're  not  married  yet\    I  can  break  off — ! 

Bobin. — ^Yes,  Uncle,  break — 

Nonancourt. — I  certainly  can't  walk  very  much  .  .  . 
{Shaking  his  foot.)    Ouch ! 

Fadinard. — ^What  is  ailing  you  ? 

Nonancourt. — I'm  wearing  patent  leathers  .  .  .  They're 
killing  me     ...    by  inches !     {Shaking  his  foot.)    Ouch ! 

Helene. — That  is  what  comes  from  walking.  Papa.  {She 
twists  her  shoulders.) 
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Fadinard  {Observing  her). — Eh?    What's  the  matter  with 
kerf 

Nonancourt. — Did  a  myrtle  come  for  me? 

Fadinard, — ^A  myrtle,  what  for? 

Nonancourt. — Oh,  an  emblem     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — Ah ! 

Nonancourt. — So,  you're  laughing  up  your  sleeve —    You're 
poking  fun  at  us,  are  you?    And  just  because  we're  country  folk! 
•     .     .    peasants! 

Bobin  (Blubbering) . — ^Nu  rsery men ! 

Fadinard. — Oh,  I  say — ! 

Nonancourt. — But  I  don't  care;  I'm  going  to  place  it  in  the 
bedroom  of  my  little  girl,  so  that  she  can  say —  (Shaking  his 
foot.)    Ouch ! 

Helene  (To  her  father). — Oh,  Papa,  you  are  so  kind!  (Twists 
her  shoulders.) 

Fadinard  (Aside). — Again!  Ah,  a  habit!  I  hadn't  noticed 
that! 

Helene. — ^Papa ! 

Nonancourt. — ^Well  ? 

Helene. — There  is  a  pin  sticking  in  to  my  back.  It's  pricking 
me! 

Fadinard. — I  was  going  to  observe — 

Bobin  (Hastily  tucking  up  his  sleeves). — Wait  a  moment, 
Cousin! 

Fadinard  (Stopping  him). — Sir,  stay  where  you  are! 

Nonancourt. — Why;  they  were  brought  up  together! 

Bobin. — She's  my  cousin! 

Fadinard. — I  don't  care;  you  can't  take  such  liberties! 

Nonancourt  (To  HiLENE,  pointing  to  the  closet  in  which  £mil£ 
is  hidden). — ^Here,  go  in  there! 

Fadinard  (Aside). — ^With  the  African!  Never  (Standing  in 
the  way).    No!    Not  in  there! 

Nonancourt. — ^Why  not? 

Fadinard. — It's  full  of  locksmiths. 

Nonancourt. — Walk  about,  then;  shake  yourself;  that  will 
make  it  go  down.  (Shaking  his  foot.)  Ouch!  I  can't  stand  this 
very  much  longer.  I'm  going  to  put  on  some  slippers.  (Goes 
toward  the  closet  where  Anais  is  hidden.) 

Fadinard  (Standing  in  his  way). — ^No!    Not  in  there! 

Nonancourt. — ^And  why  not? 

Fadinard. — It's  full  of  bricklayers! 
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Nonancourt. — Well,  well,  are  you  running  lodgings  for  trades 
unions  ?    Well,  let's  be  going.     We  can't  wait.     Bobin,  lend  an 
arm  to  your  cousin!    Come  along,  Son-in-law,  to  the  Registry.  , 
{Shaking  his  foot.)    Ouch ! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^And  those  people  in  there!  {Aloud.) 
I*m  coming!     Let  me  get  my  hat  and  gloves. 

(NoNANCOUTT,  BoBiN  and  H^LENE  go  out  at  back.) 

Fadinard  {Running  quickly  to  the  closet  where  Anais  is  hidden). 
— Come  out,  Madame.  You  can't  remain  here.  {Running  to 
that  in  which  £mile  is  concealed.)     Come,  Sir,  be  on  your  way! 

(ViRGiNiE  comes  in  laughing^  second  door  left;  she  carries  the 
fragment  taken  out  by  Felix;  and  fails  to  notice  the  others;  meartr 
whilcj  Fadinard  goes  up  stagCj  and  listens^  as  Nonancourt  goes 
away.     He  does  not  see  Virginie.) 

Virginie  {To  herself).— Hail    Ha!    Ha!    That's  funny! 

£mile  {Aside).    Virginie! !  ! 

Anais  {Half  opening  the  door). — My  maid!  Oh,  I'm  com- 
promised!     {She  listens  J  also  £mile,  in  anxiety.) 

Virginie  {To  herself). — ^A  lady  has  her  hat  eaten,  in  the  Bois, 
with  a  soldier! 

Fadinard  {Turning  abouty  and  catching  sight  of  her;  aside). — 
Wherc'd  she  come  from  f    {Comes  down  stage,  a  little  to  the  left.) 

Virginie  {To  herself).^— \t  looks  like  Madame's!  Now, 
wouldnH  it  be  a  joke — 

£mile  {To  Fadinard  in  low  tone). — Send  this  woman  away, 
or  I'll  kill  you! 

Virginie. — I'd  like  to  know — 

Fadinard  {Giving  a  jump).'— Hcavensl  {Snatches  hat  from 
her  hand.)    Get  out! 

Virginie  {Surprised  and  startled  at  seeing  Fadinard). — Sir! 
Sir! 

Fadinard  {Pushing  her  toward  the  door  at  the  back). — Get 
out,  or  I'll  kill  you! 

Virginie  {Screaming). — Oh!     {Disappears  at  back.) 

Fadinard  {Coming  back). — Who  is  this  woman .^  What's 
the  meaning  of  all  this  f  {Sustaining  Anais,  who  enters  staggering.) 
Come,  come!     Brace  up!     She's  ill!     {Seats  her  at  the  right.) 

Emile  {Going  to  her). — ^Anais! 

Fadinard. — ^Madame,  hurry  up!    .     .     .     I'm  in  a  hurry! 

{Voice  of  Nonancourt;  from  below. — Son-in-law!  Son-in- 
law! 

Fadinard. — ^Just  a  moment!    Just  a  moment! 
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£mile. — A  glass  of  sweetened  water.  Sir;  a  glass  of  sweetened 
water! 

Fadinard  {Badly  confused). — ^Here,  here!  Ye  Gods!  What 
a  scrape !     ( Takes  what  is  on  the  stand j  and  mixes  sugar  and  water.) 

Emile. — Dear  Anais!  (To  Fadinard,  gruffly.)  Hurry  up! 
Plague  take  you! 

Fadinard  (Mixing  the  drink). — It's  dissolving.  (7b  Anais.) 
Madame,  I  don't  wish  to  hurry  you  away,  but — I  think  that  if 
you  went  home — 

£mile. — Sir,  that  is  impossible     .     .     .     now! 

Fadinard   {In   astonishment). — What?    Impossible? 

Anais  {In  faint  voice) . — ^That  maid     .     .     .     ! 

Fadinard. — ^Well  ? 

Anais. — She  is  my  maid  .  .  .  she  recognized  the  hat 
.     .     .    Oh,  she'll  tell  my  husband! 

Fadinard. — ^A  husband!    Gracious,  now  there's  a  husband! 

£mile: — A  green-eyed  monster    *     .     . 

Anais. — If  I  go  home  without  that  hat    .     .     .     He  always 
sees  everything  on  its  worst  side.     .     .     He'd  think    .     .     . 
things ! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — Greenl ! ! 

Anais  {Hopelessly). — I'm  ruined     %     .     .    compromised! 
Oh,  I'm  going  to  be  ill! 

Fadinard  {Quickly). — ^Not  here,  Madame;  not  here!    The 
apartment  is  very  unhealthful. 
Foice  of  NoNANCOURT  {From  below). — Son-in-law! 

Fadinard. — Coming!  Coming!  {He  drinks;  coming  back  to 
£mile.)     What  are  you  going  to  do? 

£mile  {To  Anais). — ^We  must  get  a  hat  just  like  it  .  .  . 
and  you'll  be  saved! 

Fadinard  {Gladly). — ^Ah,  yes,  the  African  is  right!  {Offering 
her  the  tattered  hat.)  Here,  Madame,  here's  the  remnant;  and, 
by  calling  at  the  shops    .     .     • 

Anais. — I,  Sir?    But  I  am  ill! 

£mile. — Do  you  not  see  that  the  lady  is  indisposed?  Well, 
that  glass  of  water! 

Fadinard  {Offering  it). — Here!  {Seeing  it  empty.)  Ah,  wait; 
it's  empty!  {Offering  the  remnant  to  £mile.)  But  you,  Sir  .  .  . 
who  are  not  indisposed    .     •    •     ! 

£mile. — I     ...     to  leave  a  lady  in  such  straits? 

Foice  of  Nonancourt  {From  below). — Son-in-law! 

Fadinard. — Coming!    {Putting  the  glass  on  the  stand.)  But, 
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Damme,  Sir,  the  hat  can't  come  to  her  head ! 

£mile, — Certainly  not.     Run,  Sir,  run! 

Anais. — For  heaven's  sake.  Sir,  go  quickly! 

Fadinard  (Impatiently), — Go  quickly  is  good!  But  I'm 
going  to  be  married !  I've  the  honor  to  inform  you  of  the  tremen- 
dous event    .     .     .     My  bridal  party  is  waiting,  downstairs     .     . 

£mile  (Gruffly). — ^What  do  I  care  for  your  wedding  party? 

Fadinard. — Lieutenant ! 

Anais. — Especially,  Sir,  select  a  straw  hat  just  like  it  .  .  . 
My  husband  knows  the  hat    .     •     .     ! 

Fadinard. — But,  Madame! 

£miU. — ^With  red  poppies! 

Fadinard. — Allow  me    .     .     .     ! 

Emile. — We  shall  wait  for  it  two  weeks  ...  a  month 
.    .     .     longer,  if  we  have  to  do  so! 

Fadinard. — ^The  way  he  has  of  making  me  chase  around 
after  a  hat!  Putting  my  party  on  a  sight-seeing  tour!  Ah, 
you're  mighty  kind ! 

£miU  (Grabbing  a  chair). — ^Well,  are  you  going .^ 

Fadinard  (Chagrined,  taking  chair  from  him). — ^Yes,  I'm 
going.  Let  my  chairs  alone.  Don't  you  touch  a  single  thing! 
(To  himself.)  I'll  run  around  to  the  nearest  dressmaker's.  But 
— what  shall  I  do  with  those  eight  cabs.  And  the  mayor's  wait- 
ing for  us !     (Seats  himself  j  mechanically  in  the  chair  he  is  holding.) 

Foice  of  Nonancourt  (From  below). — Son-in-law! 

Fadinard  (Arising  and  going  up  stage). — I'm  going  to  tell  my 
father-in-law! 

Anais. — ^The  idea! 

£mile. — ^A  word  of  this    .     .     .     and  you  are  a  dead  man! 

Fadinard.    Very  well!    You're  such  a  dear  fellow! 

Foice  of  Nonancourt  (Who  is  rapping  at  the  door). — Son-in- 
law!  ! ! 

Anais  and  Emile  (Running  to  Fadinard). — Don't  open! 
(They  rush  one  to  the  right;  the  other  to  the  left,  of  the  doors  at  the 
back,  which  open  inward,  so  as  to  conceal  them.) 

Nonancourt  (Appearing  in  the  doorway,  and  holding  a  potted 
myrtle). — Son-in-law,  it's  all  off!     (Tries  to  enter.) 

Fadinard  (Barring  his  entrance). — ^Yes,  let's  be  going! 

Nonacourt  (Still  trying  to  come  in). — Wait  till  I  leave  my 
myrtle. 

Fadinard  (Pushing  him  backwards). — Don't  come  in!  Don't 
come  in! 
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Nonancourt. — ^Why  ? 

Fadinard. — It's  full  of  upholsterers    .     .     .     Come!   Come! 
{They  disappear;  the  door  closes  behind  them.) 
Anais  {Faintly  and  falling  into  £mile's  arms). — Oh,  £milel 
£mile  {the  same). — Oh,  Anais!    * 

Felix  {Entering^  and  catching  sight  of  them). — Eh?  What's 
this? 

Curtain 

ACT  n 

A  dressmaker^ s  salon;  lefty  a  counter  parallel  to  the  partition; 
overhead,  on  a  shelf  j  a  form  such  as  dressmakers  use.  A  woman* s 
cloak  is  hanging  from  this,  upon  the  counter  a  register ,  ink,  pens, 
etc.  To  the  left,  a  door;  to  the  right  two  doors.  Principal  door  at 
the  back;  benches  at  either  side  of  this;  chairs.  No  gowns  are  visible; 
the  shops  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  sides,  to  the  right.  Door  at  the 
rear  opens  upon  an  ante-room. 

Clara  {Talking  off  stage,  to  the  left). — ^Hurry  up,  girls!  This 
is  a  rush  order.  {Front.)  Mr.  Tardiveau  hasn't  come  yet!  I 
never  saw  such  a  bookkeeper!  He's  getting  too  old.  I'll  hire  a 
younger  man. 

Tardiveau  {Entering  at  the  rear). — ^Whew!  Here  I  am!  I  am 
all  of  a  lather!  {Takes  a  bandanna  handkerchief  from  his  hat, 
and  mops  his  forehead.) 

Clara. — Hello,  Tardiveau !    You're  in  good  season. 

Tardiveau. — Miss,  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  got  up  at  six.  {A- 
side.)  Whew,  how  warm  I  am!  {Aloud.)  I  built  my  fire, 
made  soup;  ate  it    .     .     . 

Clara. — ^Your  soup!    What  do  /  care  about  that? 

Tardiveau. — I  can't  take  coiFee —  It  hurts  me.  And,  as  I 
am  detailed  for  guard  duty    .     .     . 

Clara. — You  ? 

Tardiveau. — ^Then,  I  took  oiF  my  tunic  .  .  .  for,  in  a 
dressmaker's  shop     ...     a  uniform    .     .     . 

Clara. — But,  Tardiveau,  you  are  fifty-five  years  old ! 

Tardiveau. — Sixty-two    ...     at  your  service! 

Clara  {Aside). — ^Ah,  thank  you! 

Tardiveau. — I  obtained  an  extension  of  service. 

Clara. — What  devotion! 
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.  Tardiveau. — Oh,  no!    I  wished  to  be  with  Troillebert. 

Clara. — ^Who  is  he? 

Tardiveau. — ^Trouillebert?  Why,  a  clarinet  teacher.  We 
mount  guard  together;  and  spend  tlie  night  over  our  sweetened 
water  .  .  .  It's  our  only  weakness  ...  I  can't  drink 
beer;  it  hurts  me,  you  know.     {Takes  his  place  at  the  counter.) 

Clara. — ^What  an  old  simpleton! 

Tardiveau  {Aside). — ^Whew!  How  warm  I  am!  My  under- 
shirt is  soaking! 

Clara. — ^Tardiveau,  I've  an  errand  for  you.     You  will  run — 

Tardiveau. — Beg  pardon.  Before  I  go  I'd  like  to  go  to  the 
robing  room  and  to  put  on  a  flannel  waistcoat    .     .     . 

Clara. — ^Yes,  yes,  when  you  come  back.  Go  to  Rambeau- 
teau's,  the  laceman's,  you  know — 

Tardiveau. — For  ? 

Clara. — And  bring  me  back  some  tri-colored  tassels     .     .     . 

Tardiveau. — ^Tricolored  tassels     .     .     .     ? 

Clara. — TTiey're  to  be  for  the  mayor,  you  know. 

Tardiveau  {Coming  out  from  behind  the  counter). — ^My  shirt  is 
soaking  wet! 

Clara. — ^What?    You're  not  gone  yet.^ 

Tardiveau. — ^Yes,  yes.  {Aside.)  Whew!  How  warm  I  am! 
I'll  change  over  when  I  get  back.     {Goes  out,  at  the  back.) 

Clara  {Alone). — ^The  seamstresses  are  busy.  Everything  is 
going  well.  It  was  a  fine  idea  of  mine  to  set  up  in  business.  Only 
four  months,  and  already  I've  regular  customers!  Oh,  I'm  not 
like  other  dressmakers!  I'm  wise.  I  don't  have  lovers  .  .  . 
er  .  .  .  for  the  time  being  .  .  .  {Sound  of  wheels  out- 
side.)    What's  that?     (Fadinard  enters  quickly.) 

Fadinard. — ^Madame,  I  must  have  a  straw  hat,  and  quickly. 
Hurry  up! 

Clara. — ^A  straw —  {Noticing  Fadinard.)  Ah,  its  you,  is 
it? 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^The  devil!  Clara!  my  old  girl!  And 
my  bridal  party  outside.  {Aloud,  as  he  makes  for  the  door.)  You 
haven't  it?    All  right.     I'll  be  back! 

Clara. — ^Where  d'  you  come  from? 

Fadinard. — Sh — no  noise!  I'll  explain.  I've  just  returned 
fromSaumur    ... 

Clara. — ^For  six  months? 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  I  missed  the  stage  .  .  .  {Aside.)  A 
deuce  of  a  meeting! 
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Clara. — ^You're  a  fine  fellow!  So,  that's  the  way  you  deceive 
women ! 

Fadinard. — Sh — no  noise!  IVe  a  few  peccadillos,  I  admit 
•     •     • 

Clara.— J  few!  You  told  me,  "FU  take  you  to  the  'Cha- 
teau de  Fleurs;'  "  we  set  out,  a  storm  comes  up  and  instead  of 
offering  me  a  cab,  what  do  you  do?    /go  afoot! 

Fadinard. — ^True!    I  toas  that  mean    .     .     . 

Clara. — When  we  got  there,  you  said:  "Excuse  me,  FlI  get 
an  umbrella.'*  I  waited;  and  now  you  come  back,  after  six 
months — ^without  an  umbrella! 

Fadinard. — Clara,  you  exaggerate;  in  the  first  place,  it's  only 
five  and  a  half  months  ...  as  to  the  umbrella  .  .  . 
that's  a  mere  oversight —    I'll  go  and  get  one  {Movement  to  go). 

Clara. — No,  you  don't!     I  demand  an  explanation. 

Fadinard  (Aside). — Rats!  And  my  wedding  is  coming  off 
at  any  moment — in  eight  cabs!  {Aloud.)  Clara,  little  Clara, 
you  know  how  I  love  you!     {Kisses  her.) 

Clara. — When  I  think  of  how  you  promised  to  marry  me — 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^There  she  goes!  {Aloud.)  I  still  prom- 
ise! • 

Clara. — Oh,  if  you  should  marry  another,  I'd  make  a  scandal! 

Fadinard. — ^The  idea!  To  think  of  my  marrying  any  other 
woman !  But  to  prove  my  love,  I'll  give  you  my  custom.  {Chang- 
ing his  tone.)  I  want  a  Leghorn  hat,  right  away — ^with  red 
poppies ! 

Clara. — Oh,  yes,  for  another  woman ! 

Fadinard. — The  idea!  It's  for — no,  it's  for  a  captain  of 
dragoons — who  wants  to  get  on  the  right  side  of  his  colonel     .     . 

Clara. — Hum-m-m;  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  However,  I'll 
forgive  you  upon  one  condition. 

Fadinard. — I  accept.     Let's  hurry  .^ 

Clara. — ^You'll  take  me  to  dinner    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Wow! ! ! 

Clara. — ^To  the  "Ambigu,"  tonight. 

Fadinard. — ^A  good  idea!  An  excellent  idea!  I'm  free  this 
evening —  I  was  saying  to  myself!  "What  shall  I  do  with  the 
evening — "     Let's  see  the  hats! 

Clara. — ^This  is  only  my  salon.  Come  into  the  shop,  and 
don't  let  me  catch  you  winking  at  my  girls.  {She  enters  to  the 
fight.    Fadinard  goes  to  follow.    Enter  Nonancourt.) 

Nonancourt  {Holding  a  potted  myrtle). — Son-in-law,  it's  all  off! 
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Fadinard  {Aside). — My  father-in-law! 

Nonancourt. — ^Where's  the  mayor? 

Fadinard. — ^Just  a  moment!  PU  fetch  him  .  .  .  Wait 
for  me  here     .     ;     . 

{Enters  quickly,  to  the  right.  H6lene,  Bobin,  Vezinet  and 
the  guests  enter  in  file.) 

Nonancourt. — Here  we  are,  children!  Don't  do  anything 
foolish.  Keep  on  your  gloves — such  of  you  as  have  any.  As  for 
me.  {Shaking  his  foot;  aside.)  Ouch!  It's  a  nuisance,  this 
myrtle!  If  I  had  known,  Vd  have  left  it  in  the  cab.  {Jloud.) 
I  am  very  much  moved     .     .     .     and  you,  my  daughter? 

Helene. — Papa,  something  is  pricking  me  in  the  back     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Walk  about,  that  will  make  it  go  down. 
(Helene  walks  up  and  down.) 

Bobin. — ^Uncle  Nonancourt,  set  down  your  myrtle    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — No!  V\\  part  with  it,  only  with  my  little 
girl  .  .  .  (To  Helene,  with  emotion.)  Helene!  {Stoppings 
and  shaking  his  foot.)  Ouch!  {Handing  the  myrtle  to  Bobin.) 
Here,  take  this!    IVe  a  cramp. 

Vezinet. — It's  fine  here  .  .  .  {Pointing  to  the  counter.) 
The  civil  register    .     .     .     We're  going  to  sign  it    .     .     . 

Bobin. — ^And  those  who  can't  write    .     .     .     ? 

Nonancourt. — ^Will  make  a  cross  .  .  .  {Catching  sight 
of  the  form.)    Here,  here,  a  woman's  bust!    Ah,  isn't  it  striking! 

Bobin. — ^No.    The  one  at  Charentonneau  is  much  better. 

Helene. — ^Papa,  what  are  they  going  to  do  to  me? 

Nonancourt. — Nothing,  my  girl.  You'll  only  have  to  say: 
"Yes,"  lowering  your  eyes — and  that  will  be  all. 

Bobin. — ^All!  Ah!  {Passing  the  myrtle  to  Vezinet.)  Take 
it;  I'm  going  to  weep. 

Vezinet  {About  to  blow  his  nose). — Gladly!  {Aside.)  Plague 
on  it!  I  want  to  blow  my  nose.  {Handing  the  myrtle  to  Nonan- 
court.)    Here,  Father  Nonancourt    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — ^Thanks.  If  I  had  known,  I  would  have  left 
it  in  the  cab. 

{Enter  Tardiveau,  breathless;  goes  behind  the  counter.) 

Tardiveau. — Lord,  how  warm  I  am!  {Puts  a  bundle  on  the 
counter.)    My  undershirt  in  sopping-wet! 

Nonancourt  {Noticing  Tardiveau,  taith  the  bundle). — ^Here's 
the  mayor  with  his  sash!    Keep  hold  of  your  gloves! 

Bobin  {sotio  voce). — ^Uncle,  I've  lost  one!     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — ^Put  your  hand  into  your  pocket,  then.     (Bob- 
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IN  puts  his  gloved  hand  into  his  pocket.)  Not  that  one,  simpleton ! 
(BoBiN  puts  both  hands  in.  Tardiveau  takes  a  waistcoat 
from  beneath  the  counter.) 

Tardiveau  {Aside). — ^There!    Now  Tm  ready  to  change  it! 

Nonancourt  {Taking  H^lene  by  the  hand  and  presenting  her 
to  Tardiveau). — ^Sir,  this  is  the  bride.  {Aside  to  H^lene.) 
Bow!     (HiLENE  makes  several  little  bows.) 

Tardiveau  {Quickly  concealing  his  waistcoat j  aside). — Eh, 
what's  this? 

Nonancourt. — My  daughter    .     .     . 

Bobin. — My  cousin! 

Nonancourt. — I'm  her  father    .     .     . 

Bobin. — I'm  her  cousin! 

Nonancourt. — ^And  here  are  her  relatives  .  .  .  {To  the 
rest.)     Bow!     {All  bow.) 

Tardiveau  {Returning  bowsj  to  right  and  left;  aside). — ^They 
are  very  polite;  but  they're  hindering  me  from  changing  my  vest. 

Nonancourt. — Will  you  begin  by  taking  the  names?  {Sets 
his  myrtle  upon  the  counter.) 

Tardiveau. — With  pleasure!  {Opens  the  book,  aside.)  A 
country  bridal  party  come  a-shopping    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — ^All  ready?     {Dictating.)    Antoine,  Peter, — 

Tardiveau. — ^Never  mind  the  given  names     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Eh?  {To  the  rest.)  At  Charentonneau,  they 
ask  them     .     .     . 

Tardiveau. — Let  us  be  quick,  Sir;  I'm  very  warm    .     .     . 

Nonancourt  {Dictating). — ^Antoine,  Voiture,  Peter,  surname, 
Nonancourt.  {Stopping.)  Ouch!  Pardon  my  emotion;  I've  a 
shoe  that  hurts  me.  {Opening  his  arms  to  H^lene.)  Ah,  my 
daughter! 

Helene. — Oh,  Papa,  it  still  pricks  me! 

Tardiveau. — Sir,  lets  not  waste  time  .  .  .  {Aside.)  I'm 
going  to  catch  cold.     {Aloud.)    Your  address? 

Nonancourt. — Native  born  citizen     .     .     . 

Tardiveau. — ^Where  do  you  reside? 

Nonancourt. — ^A  nursery  man, 

Bobin. — ^And  member  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Syra- 
cuse   .     .     . 

Tardiveau. — Never  mind     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — ^Born  at  Grosbois,  December  seventh,  1798 
•     •     • 

Tardiveau. — ^Enough;  I  wasn't  asking  the  story  of  your  life. 
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Nonancaurt. — Pm  through.  (Aside.)  He's  sarcastic,  this 
mayor.  (To  Vezinet.)  Your  turn,  now.  (Vezinet  does  not 
move.) 

Bobin  (Pushing  him). — Your  turnll 

Fezinet  (Advances  pompously ^  to  the  counter). — Sir,  before 
taking  upon  myself  the  task  of  witness     .     .     . 

Tardiveau. — What  say? 

Fezinet  (Going  on). — I  have  examined  into  my  several  duties 
... 

Nonancourt  (Aside). — Where  did  my  son-in-law  go  to? 

Fezinet. — It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  witness  ought  to  possess 
three  qualities. 

Tardiveau. — But,  Sir! 

Fezinet. — ^The  first — 

Bobin  (Half  opening  the  door  at  the  right). — Oh,  Uncle,  look 
here! 

Nonancourt  (Looking). — What's  this?  I'll  be — 1  My  son- 
in-law  kissing  a  woman  ! ! ! 

All. — Oh!!     (Murmur  among  the  party.) 

Bobin. — The  libertine! 

Helene. — Oh,  it's  terriblel 

Nonancourt. — ^Right  on  his  wedding  day! 

Fezinet  (Who  has  heard  nothing). — The  second  is  that  he  be  a 
Frenchman  or  at  least  naturalized     .     .     . 

Nonancourt  (To  Tardiveau). — Stop!  This  shall  go  no 
further!  I  withdraw  my  consent,  scratch  it  out.  Sir!  (Tardi- 
veau does  so.)  I  take  back  my  daughter.  Bobin,  I  give  her  to 
you. 

Bobin  (Eagerly). — Oh,  Uncle! 

All  (Seeing  Fadinard  enter). — ^Ah,  here  he  is! 

Fadinard. — ^What's  the  trouble !  Why  did  you  get  out  of 
the  cabs? 

Nonancourt. — Son-in-law,  its  all  oflF! ! 

Fadinard. — Suit  yourself    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — ^Your  conduct  reminds  me  of  the  orgies  during 
the  Regency.    Shame  upon  you,  Sir! 

All. — Shame!    Shame! 

Fadinard. — ^Now,  what  have  I  done  ? 

AU.—Ohl    Oh! 

Nonancourt. — ^You  dare  ask  w^!  No!  You  ask  me!  When 
I  have  just  caught  you  with  your  mistress    -     .     .    Rake! 
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Fadinard  {Aside). — ^He  saw  me!  {Aloud.)  Well,  I  won't 
deny  it    ... 

^//.— Ah! 

Helene  {Weeping). — ^He  admits  it! 

Bobin. — Poor  cousin!     {Kisses  her.)     Shame  upon  you,  Sir! 

Fadinard. — Don't  get  excited !  ( To  Bobin,  shoving  him  back) 
Don't  be  too  free,  there,  you ! 

Bobin. — She's  my  cousin ! 

Nonancourt. — Granted ! 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  granted.  Well,  the  woman  I  was  kissing  is 
my  cousin,  too! 

^//.— Ah!! 

Nonancourt. — Present  her  to  me.  I'll  invite  her  to  the 
wedding. 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^The  last  straw!  {Aloud.)  It's  useless; 
she's  in  mourning. 

Nonancourt. — In  a  red  gown? 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  for  her  husband. 

Nonancourt. — ^Ah!  {To  Tardiveau.)  Sir,  I  renew  my 
agreement.     Bobin  I  take  her  back. 

Bobin  {Angrily  aside). — ^You  old  turncoat! 

Nonancourt. — ^Well,  now  we  can  begin.  {To  the  rest.)  Take 
your  places.     {All  seat  themselves,  at  the  right,  facing  Tardiveau.) 

Fadinard  {On  the  extreme  left,  in  the  foreground;  aside). — 
What  the  deuce  are  they  trying  to  do? 

Tardiveau  {Leaving  his  book  and  taking  his  waistcoat  from 
under  the  counter,  aside). — ^No!     I  can't  go  on  like  this! 

Nonancourt  {To  the  party). — ^Well,  has  he  gone?  It  seems 
this  isn't  the  place  to  get  married. 

Tardiveau  {With  waistcoat  in  his  hand;  aside). — I  must  change! 
{Leaves  counter;  comes  down  stage.) 

Nonancourt  {To  the  party). — Follow  the  mayor!  {Takes  the 
myrtle  from  the  counter,  following  Tardiveau.  The  rest  follow  him, 
in  single  file.  Bobin  takes  the  register,  Vezinet  the  tassels.  The 
others  take  pen,  ink  pot,  etc.  Nonancourt  offers  his  arm  to 
HiLENE.  Tardiveau,  seeing  himself  followed,  does  not  under-- 
stand  what  these  things  mean;  and  flees  offstage,  to  the  right.) 

Fadinard. — ^What  are  they  doing?    Where  are  they  going? 

Clara  {Entering  from  the  right). — ^Mr.  Fadinard! 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  Clara! 

Clara. — ^Here  is  your  sample.     I've  nothing  like  it    .    .    • 

Fadinard. — ^What? 
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Clara. — It's  a  very  fine  straw,  which  is  not  a  staple  in  the 
market.  You  cannot  find  anything  like  it  in  town.  {Hands  him 
the  remnant  of  the  hat,) 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^Here's  a  pretty  muddle! 

Clara. — If  you  care  to  wait  a  fortnight,  FU  have  one  sent 
from  Florence     .     .     • 

Fadinard. — ^A  fortnight!    You  little  blockhead! 

Clara. — I  know  of  only  one  like  it  in  all  Paris     .     .     . 

Fadinard.— V\\  take  it! ! 

Clara. — ^Yes;  but  it's  not  for  sale.  I  trimmed  it,  a  week  ago, 
for  the  Baroness  Champigny.  {She  approaches  the  counter;  and 
goes  back  into  the  work  rooms.) 

Fadinard  {Aside,  walking  up  and  down). — ^A  baroness!  I 
can't  go  to  her  and  say:  "Madame,  how  much  for  that  hat?" 
Well,  so  much  for  this  lady  and  gentleman,  I'll  be  married,  and 
then — 

Tardiveau  {Enters,  much  frightened,  at  the  back;  holds  waist- 
coat in  his  hand). — ^Whew!  how  warm  I  am!  {At  the  same  time, 
the  party  comes  on,  following  him.  Nonancourt  has  the  myrtle; 
BoBiN,  the  register;  Vezinet,  the  tassels.  Tardiveau,  seeing 
them,  goes  off  at  the  left.) 

Clara  {Going;  in  astonishment) . — ^What  is  this  ?     {She  follows.) 

Fadinard. — ^What  are  they  up  to?  Father  Nonancourt! 
{Makes  as  if  to  follow  the  party;  but  is  stopped  by  Felix,  who  enters 
quickly  by  the  back.) 

Felix. — Sir,  I've  just  come  from  the  house. 

Fadinard. — ^Well,  and  our  soldier? 

Felix. — ^He's  swearing.  He's  grinding  his  teeth — and  smash- 
ing up  chairs     .     .     . 

Fadinard. —    •     .     .     ! 

Felix. — ^He  says  you  are  making  a  fool  of  him;  but  that  he'll 
fix  you,  sooner  or  later,  when  you  come  back. 

Fadinard  {Sternly). — Felix,  you  are  my  valet;  I  order  you 
to  fling  him  out  of  the  window! 

Felix. — ^But,  he  won't  let  me     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^And  the  lady? 

Felix. — She's  having  tantrums;  she's  rolling  about,  and 
shrieking,  and  weeping    ... 

Fadinard. — That  will  dry  her  up! 

Felix. — ^We  sent  for  the  doctor.  He  put  her  to  bed;  and  is 
still  attending  her    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — To  bed!    In  what  bed? 
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Felix. — ^Why,  in  yours.  Sir    .    .    . 

Fadinard. — I  won't  have  it!    My  HelSne's  couch !    .    .    . 
which  I  did  not  even  dare  soil  by  a  glance    .    .    .    and  here's  a 
woman   soiling  it    ...    in   hysterics!    Make  her  get  up! 
Change  the  sheets ! 

Felix. — But,  Sir — 

Fadinard. — Tell  her  I've  found  the  hat,  and  that  Pm  coming 
with  it! 

/V/ix.— What  hat? 

Fadinard. — On  your  way,  Nincompoop!  (To  himself.)  No 
time  to  be  lost!  A  sick  woman  in  my  house;  a  doctor;  /  must 
have  that  hat  at  any  price\  .  .  .  Even  if  I  have  to  snatch  it 
from  a  croumed  headl  ...  or  from  the  tip  of  the  obelisk! 
Yes,  but  what  am  I  going  to  do  with  the  bridal  party?  .  •  . 
Ah — ^h —  If  I  could  get  them  into  the  column —  that's  it!  I'll 
say  to  the  custodian :  **  I'll  engage  the  monument  for  twelve  hours. 
Don't  let  anybody  come  out!"  (To  Clara,  who  enters  at  the  left, 
looking  toward  the  wings;  leading  her  quickly  to  the  foreground.) 
Qara,  quick!    Where  does  she  live? 

Clara.— Whoi 

Fadinard. — The  baroness? 

Clara. — ^What  baroness? 

Fadinard. — The  baroness  of  the  hat! 

Clara  (RecoUing). —V/elll 

Fadinard. — ^No!  Dear  angel,  I  meant  to  say:  Dear  angel, 
give  me  her  address. 

Clara. — Tardiveau  will  take  you  there.  Here  it  is;  but  you'll 
marry  me  ? 

Fadinard  (Aside). —    .     .     .     ! 

Tardiveau  (Entering  at  the  lefty  and  getting  more  and  more 
agitated.)  What's  the  matter  with  these  people  ?  Why  are  they 
following  me?    I  can't  change  my  undershirt! 

Clara. — ^Here,  take  this  gentleman  to  the  Baroness  Cham- 

pigny! 

Tardiveau. — But,  Madame — ! 

Fadinard. — ^Hurry !  it's  urgent !  ( To  Tardiveau.)  I've  eight 
cabs;  take  the  first  one!  (Drags  him  out  at  the  hacky  the  whole 
party  enters  at  the  left,  and  rushes  after  Tardiveau  and  Fadinard. 
As  the  curtain  falls  J  Clara,  who  sees  the  register  disappearing^  tries 
to  recover  it.) 

Curtain 
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ACT  III 

A  richly  furnished  drawing  room;  doors  at  the  back^  opening 
upon  a  dining  room;  at  the  leftj  a  door^  giving  on  the  other  rooms  of 
the  suite.  In  ike  foreground^  a  iete  a  iete.  At  the  rights  principal 
entrance.  Further  backj  a  door  to  a  closet.  Fronts  a  piano,  against 
the  partition.  The  curtain  rises j  disclosing  three  doors  at  the  back, 
open.    A  richly  spread  table  is  half  visible,  through  one  of  them. 

Achille  {Entering,  right,  and  looking  into  the  wings). — Simply- 
great!  And  furnished  in  such  good  taste!  {Lookikg  up  stage.) 
And — eh — ^what's  this  ?    A  table  all  spread ! 

Baroness  {Entering  left). — ^Pcter  Pry!    .     .     . 

Achille. — Ah,  it's  you,  Cousin!  Here  you  invite  us  to  a 
morning  musicale;  and  I  find  supper  laid.  What's  the  meaning  of 
all  this? 

Baroness. — It  means,  Viscount,  that  Pm  going  to  keep  my 
guests  just  as  long  as  I  can.  After  the  concert,  we'll  dine,  and 
after  dinner,  we'll  dance    .    .     .    That's  my  programme! 

Achille. — Suits  me  to  the  ground !  Will  there  be  many  solo- 
ists? 

Baroness. — ^Yes.    Why  ? 

Achille. — I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  save  a  little  place  for 
me;  I've  recently  composed  a  Romance    .     .     . 

Baroness  {Aside). -^MmX 

Achille. — ^Wth  an  excellent  title!    "An  Evening  Breeze 
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Baroness. — That*s  fresh  enough! 

Achille. — And  the  theme;  that's  full  of  freshness,  they're 
making  hay;  a  young  shepherd  is  sitting  in  a  plain    .    .     • 

Baroness. — ^By  all  means!  Very  fine,  I'm  sure.  With  his 
family  who  are  chewing  their  cuds.  But  today,  cousin,  artists 
are  to  have  precedence.  We  are  to  have  men  of  eminence,  among 
whom  will  be  the  fashionable  and  celebrated  singer,  Nisnardi,  of 
Bologna. 

^rAt//^.— Nisnardi?    Who's  he? 

Baroness. — A  tenor,  who  came  to  Paris  about  a  week  ago, 
and  who  is  quite  the  rage —    They're  literally  tearing  him  apart! 

Achille. — I  don't  know  him    .    .    . 

Baroness. — ^Nor  do  I;  but  I  got  him.  I  offered  him  three 
thousand  francs  to  sing  two  songs    •     .    . 

Achille.— T^ke  "The  Evening  Breeze,"  gratis! 
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Baroness  {Smiling). — Too  expensive!  Only  this  morning  I 
received  an  answer  from  him — here  it  is     .     .     . 

Achille. — Ah!    An  autographed  letter!    Let's  look  at  it! 

Baroness  {Reading). — "Madame,  you  have  asked  me  for  two 
songs.  I  shall  sing  three.  You  have  offered  me  three  thousand 
crowns.     It  is  not  enough ! 

Achille. — The  robber! 

Baroness  {Going  on). — ^'^I  shall  accept  only  a  flower  from 
your  bouquet. " 

Achille. — ^Ah!  What  sentiment!  Wait!  I'll  compose  a 
romance  upon  it! 

Baroness. — ^A  charming  fellow!  Last  Thursday  he  sang  for 
the  Countess  de  Bray — ^who  has  such  beautiful  feet — ^you  know? 

Achille. — ^Yes,  well? 

Baroness. — Guess  what  he  asked  for! 

Achille. — Why,  I  don't  know;  a  pot  of  gilly  flowers? 

Baroness. — ^No;  a  dancing  slipper! 

Achille. — ^A  slipper  I    An  original  fellow     .     .     . 

Baroness. — He  takes  all  sorts  of  notions     .     .     . 

Achille. — So  long  as  they  stop  at  wearing  apparel     .     .     . 

Baroness. — Why,  Viscount !  There,  listen !  A  tenor  1  {Sound 
of  several  carriages ^  outside.)  Heavens,  can  it  be  my  guests? 
Cousin,  be  kind  enough  to  receive  them  for  me;  I'll  not  be  long. 
{Goes  outy  at  the  left.) 

Achille  {To  the  Baroness,  as  she  is  going). — ^Have  no  anxiety, 
Cousin.     You  may  count  upon  me     .     .     . 

A  Footman  {Entering  at  the  right). — There  is  a  gentleman 
who  wishes  to  speak  with  the  Baroness  Champigny. 

Achille. — ^His  name? 

The  Fcotman. — ^He  wouldn't  tell  it  to  me.  He  says  that  he  is 
the  gentleman  who  had  the  honor  to  write,  this  morning,  to  her 
highness     .     .     . 

A chille. -r-Ahl  I  have  it!  The  singer!  The  knight  of  the 
slipper!  I'm  curious  to  see  him.  He's  punctual!  It's  evident 
he's  a  foreigner.  No  matter!  A  man  who  refuses  three  thousand 
francs,  is  worth  looking  at.  Show  him  in.  {Aside.)  Besides, 
he's  a  musician — a  confrere     .     .     . 

Fadinard  {Appearing  at  the  right;  very  timidly). — Ah— er — ^beg 
pardon.  Sir,  {the  footman  goes  out.) 

Achille.— Cotat  in.  Sir.     Come  in! 

Fadinard  {In  embarassmentj  coming  forward  with  several 
vigorous  bows). — Thank  you!    I  was  in.     {Puts  his  hat  upon  his 
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hfod  and  takes  it  off  agaitij  quickly.)  Ah!  {Aside.)  I  don't 
know  what  Pm  doing!  These  footmen;  this  gilded  parlour, 
{Pointing  about  him.)  These  large  portraits,  which  seem  to  say: 
"Get  out!    We  aren't  selling  hats!"     It  knocks  me  all  to  pieces! 

Achille  {Staring  at  him;  aside). — Looks  like  an  Italian !  What 
a  funny  waistcoat!  {Looks  at  it  again j  and  laughs.)  Ha!  Ha! 
Ha! 

Fadinard  {Making  several  bows). — Sir,  I  have  the  honor 
.    ,     .     to  salute  you.     {Aside)     He*s  some  sort  of  majordomo! 

Achille. — Pray,  be  seated. 

Fadinard. — ^No,  thank  you;  I  am  too  tired — I  mean,  I  came 
in  a  cab     .     .     . 

Achille  {Laughing). — ^A  cab?    Fine! 

Fadinard. — It  is  worse — than  a  fine\ 

Achille. — ^We  were  just  speaking  of  you;  ah,  my  fellow,  it 
appears  that  you  like  little  feet     .     .     .     ! 

Fadinard  {Amazed). — ^With  mushrooms? 

Achille. — ^Ah,  fine !  No  matter !  That's  a  pretty  story  about 
the  slipper — fine ! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^What's  he  driving  at?  {Aloud.)  I  beg 
pardon;  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  speak  with  her 
highness     .     .     .     ! 

Achille. — Strange!  My  dear  fellow,  you've  not  the  slightest 
accent    ... 

Fadinard. — Oh,  you  flatter  me! 

Achille. — ^My  word !    You  might  be  from  Nanterre ! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^What  is  he  driving  at?  {Aloud.)  I  beg 
pardon,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  speak  with — 

Achille. — ^Madame  de  Champigny?  She's  coming.  She's 
making  her  toilette;  and  trusted  me  to  receive  you.  I  am  her 
cousin,  Viscount  Achille  de  Rosalba. 

Fadinard  {Aside).— h  Viscount!  {Bowing  several  times.) 
Now,  I  shall  never  dare  bargain,  for  a  straw  hat,  with  these  people ! 

Achille. — Oh,  I  say — ! 

Fadinard  {Coming  to  himself). — ^Your  highness! 

Achille  {Leaning  upon  Fadinard's  shoulder). — ^What  would 
you  think  of  a  romance  entitled  "An  Evening  Breeze?" 

Fadinard. — I?    But — er — and  you? 

Achille. — It  is  full  of  freshness —  They're  making  hay.  A 
young  shepherd — 

Fadinard  {Withdrawing  his  shoulder  from  beneath  Achille's 
ami^. — ^I  beg  pardon,  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  speak — 
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AchilU.— That's  so !  TU  tell  her.  Delighted,  my  dear  Sir,  to 
have  made  your  acquaintance! 

Fadinard. — Oh,  your  highness,  it  is  I — ^who — er — ! 

Achille  {Going  out). — ^Not  the  least  accent — not  the  Uastl 
{Goes  out  at  the  left.) 

Fadinard  {Alone). — ^Well,  here  I  am  at  the  BaronessM  She*s 
informed  of  my  call.  When  I  came  out  of  Clara's,  the  dress- 
maker's, I  wrote  her  a  note,  asking  for  an  audience.  I  told  her 
everything,  and  finished  with  this  phrase,  which  I  think  is  touch- 
ing: '*  Madame,  two  heads  are  depending  upon  your  hat.  Re- 
member that  devotion  is  woman's  crowning  glory !  '*  I  thought  that 
would  do;  and  I  signed  it:  the  Count  de  Fadinard.  It  couldn't 
do  any  harm,  for  a  baroness — she  takes  enough  time  with  her 
toilette!  And  that  everlasting  party  tagging  right  on  my  heels, 
outside.  There  is  nothing  to  it;  they  won't  let  me  go!  Ever 
since  this  morning  I've  been  like  a  man  with  a  whole  square  of 
cabs  upon  his — no — I  won't  say,  stomach.  It's  mighty  incon- 
venient— this  going  about;  not  counting  my  father-in-law,  my 
hedgehog,  who  is  continually  sticking  his  nose  thru  the  curtains 
to  bawl  out:  "Son-in-law,  are  you  there?  Son-in-law,  where  are 
we  going?  Son-in-law,  what's  this  statue?"  To  shut  him  up,  I 
finally  said :  "To  the  Suckling  Calf. "  And  they  all  think  they're 
there,  now!  But  I  told  the  cabbies  not  to  allow  anybody  to  get 
out.  I  didn't  feel  like  introducing  my  family  to  the  Baroness — 
She's  taking  enough  time  with  that  toilette!  If  she  on}y  knew 
there  were  two  lunatics  at  my  house,  smashing  up  the  furniture 
.  .  .  and  that,  tonight,  perhaps,  I  shan't  have  a  single 
chair  to  offer  my  wife  ...  to  lay  her  head  upon  •  •  . 
Yes,  to  my  wife!  I  forgot!  I'm  married!  It's  all  over  with! 
What  do  you  think,  father-in-law  frothed  at  the  mouth;  the 
bride  wept;  and  Bobin  kissed  me!  Well,  I  took  advantage  of  a 
tangle  of  carriages,  to  slip  into  the  registry,  and  from  there,  went 
to  the  church.  Poor  little  Helene,  if  you  could  have  seen  her, 
with  those  dove's  eyes!  {Changing  his  tone.)  Plague  take  it, 
she's  taking  enough  time  with  that  toilette!    Ah!  here  she  is. 

Baroness  {Entering  at  the  left^  in  evening  gotony  and  carrying 
a  bouquet). — ^A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Sir,  for  having  kept 
you  waiting    .    .    .     ! 

Fadinard. — ^It  is  I,  Madame,  who  am  embarrassed.  {In  his 
confusion^  he  puts  on  his  hat;  and  removes  it  quickly^  aside.)  Well, 
here's  another  spasm  coming  on ! 

Baroness. — I  thank  you  for  coming  so  early.    We  can  talk 
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.    .    .    Are  you  cold? 

Fadinard  (Mopping  his  forehead). — Thanks;  I  came  in  a  cab. 

Baroness. — Ah,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I  cannot  give 
you — ^the  skies  of  Italy! 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  Madame,  in  the  first  place,  I  would  not 
accept  them;  they  would  be  a  hindrance  •  .  .  and  besides, 
that  is  not  what  I  came  for    .    .    • 

Baroness. — To  be  sure;  what  a  wonderful  country  Italy  is! 

Fadinard. — I  daresay.  {Aside.)  What's  all  this  prating  of 
Italy? 

Baroness. — I  remember  its  elegant  palaces,  its  mountains, 
and  its  coasts     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — And  its  hats    .     .     .     ! 

Baroness. — And  its  orange  groves,  where  balmy  breezes 
mingle  love  songs  and  bird  songs;  its  sunlit  bays,  cradling  a 
thousand  ships,  and  its  golden  grain  fields    •     .     . 

Fadinard.-^From  which  they  make  hats  for  horses  to  eat 

I 

■    .    •     . 

Baroness  (In  astonishment). — ^What? 

Fadinard  (In  uncertainty). — Madame  has  doubtless  received 
the  note  which  I  had  the  honor  to  send  her —  No!  Which  I  did 
myself  the  honor,  that  is  to  say,  that  I  had  the  honor  to  write  ? 

Baroness. — Indeed — and  it  was  a  fine  conceit! 

Fadinard. — ^You  might  have  thought  me  indiscreet    .     .     . 

Baroness. — ^Not  at  all  (Seats  herself  upon  the  iete  a  iete^  and 
motions  him  to  a  chair.) 

Fadinard  (Seating  himself  near  her). — I  am  going  to  ask 
Madame  to  recall  to  her  .  .  .  that  devotion  is  woman's 
crowning  glory. 

Baroness  (In  amazement). — I  beg  your  pardon! 

Fadinard. — I  was  saying  .  .  .  devotion  is  woman's 
crowning  glory    .     .     . 

Baroness. — I  daresay.    (Aside.)  What  can  he  mean  by  that? 

Fadinard  (Aside). — She  understands;  she's  going  to  give  me 
the  hat    .    •    .     ! 

Baroness. — ^But  think  how  beautiful  music  is! 

Fadinard. — ^Eh  ? 

Baroness. — ^What  tones !    What  fire !    What  passion ! 

Fadinard. — Oh,  don't  speak  of  musjc!  Music!  Music! 
(Aside.)    She's  going  to  give  me  the  hat    •    •     .     ! 

Baroness. — ^Why  do  you  not  give  Rossini  a  race  for  his 
reputation? 
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Fadinard. — I?  {Aside.)  Her  talk  is  rather  incoherent. 
{Aloud.)  I  will  remind  Madame  that  I  had  the  honor  of  writing 
her  a  note     .     .     . 

Baroness. — ^An  exquisite  note,  which  I  shall  always  cherish. 
Depend  upon  it,  always! 

Fadinard. — ^What,  is  that  all  ? 

Baroness. — ^What  do  you  think  of  Alboni  ? 

Fadinard. — ^Nothing  at  all;  but  I  will  call  Madame's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that,  in  my  note,  I  asked     .     .     . 

Baroness. — ^How  stupid  of  me!  {Looking  at  her  bouquet.) 
You  insist  upon  it,  then  ? 

Fadinard  {Rising  with  emphasis). — I  insist!  I  stick  to  it — 
like  an  Arab  to  his  courser! 

Baroness  {Rising). — Oh,  oh,  such  southern  temperament! 
{She  goes  to  the  piano  and  takes  a  flower  from  the  bouquet.)  It 
would  be  cruel  to  keep  you  waiting  longer     .     .     . 

Fadinard  {Downstage;  aside). — ^At  last!  I'm  going  to  get  it — 
that  accursed  hat!  I  can  go  home.  {Drawing  out  his  purse.) 
Only  a  question,  now,  of —  Ought  I  to  beat  her  down —  No! 
she's  a  baroness;  I  won't  be  sordid ! 

Baroness  {Graciously  presenting  him  with  a  flower). — There, 
Sir;  I  pay  cash! 

Fadinard  {In  amazement^  taking  the  flower). — ^What's  this? 
A  violet?  Oh,  so  she  didnH  get  my  letter?  I'll  complain  of  the 
postman ! 

{Enterj  guests  of  both  sexes.  Fadinard  is  introduced  as 
Signor  Nisnardi.) 

Fadinard. — I  won't  deny  it.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am 
Nisnardi,  the  great  Nisnardi.  {Aside.)  If  I  didn't  they'd  kick 
me  out-of-doors! 

All  {Bowing). — Signor     !     !     ! 

Baroness. — ^While  we  are  waiting  until  we  shall  all  be  gather- 
ed together  to  applaud  the  nightingale  of  Bologna,  if  the  ladies 
would  care  to  promenade  in  the  garden. 

Fadinard  {Aside). — Indeed;  perhaps  it  is  a  means —  (To 
the  BaronesSf  who  is  going  to  withdraw  with  the  rest^  to  the  left.) 
Pardon  me,  Madame,  I've  a  slight  request  to  make  of  you  .  .  . 
but  I  don't  dare    .     .     . 

Baroness. — Speak  it!  You  know  that  I  can  refuse  nothing 
to  Signor  Nisnardi! 

Fadinard. — ^It  is — my  request  is  going  to  seem  very  whimsi- 
cal, very  idiotic     .     .     • 
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Baroness  {Aside), — ^Ah,  I  think  he  is  looking  at  my  shoes! 

Fadinard. — ^To  be  frank,  Pm  an  eccentric  fellow,  you  know, 
artistic  temperament,  and  a  thousand  fancies  are  always  flitting 
through  my  head     .     .     . 

Baroness — I  understand     .     •     . 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  so  much  the  better!  And  when  they  are 
denied,  something  catches  me  here  ...  in  the  throat 
.  .  .  I  speak  like  this —  {Simulating  loss  of  voice.)  And  I 
cannot  sing  a  note     .     .     . 

Baroness  {Aside) . — ^Ah ;  and  my  musicale !  {Aloud.)  Speak, 
Sir,  what  is  it  that  you  wish  ? 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  just  this  ...  It  is  very  hard  to  ask 
.     •     ■ 

Baroness. — ^He  makes  me  afraid  .  .  .  !  He*s  not  look- 
ing, now,  at  my  shoes     .     .     .     ! 

Fadinard. — I  am  sure  that,  if  you  don't  give  me  a  little 
encouragement, — er — it  is  a  bit  unconventional     .     .     . 

Baroness  {Hastily). — ^My  bouquet,  perhaps? 

Fadinard. — ^No;  it  is  far  more  eccentric     .     .     .     ! 

Baroness  {Aside). — ^How  he  is  staring  at  me!  Fm  almost 
sorry  I  announced  him  to  my  guests     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^What  beautiful  hair  you  have! 

Baroness  {Recoiling^  aside). — ^Hair    .     .     .     ! 

Fadinard. — It  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  hat  that  you  wore 
yesterday     .     .     . 

Baroness. — ^At  Chantilly? 

Fadinard  {Hastily) . — The  same !  Such  a  hat  1    So  enchanting ! 

Baroness. — ^Explain,  Sir! 

Fadinard  {Passionately). — I  dared  not  tell  you;  but  it  slipped 
out.  I  yearn  for  that  hat;  my  soul's  happiness  depends  upon 
it.  Beneath  that  lovely  thing  my  dazzled  eyes  beheld  your  divine 
features!  And  I  tell  myself:  "In  all  my  life,  even  though  this  pic- 
ture be  snatched  away,  still,  its  frame  shall  always  be  mine!" 

Baroness  {Laughing). — ^Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fadinard  {The  same). — ^Ha,  ha,  ha!  {Aside.)  Pm  going  to 
get  it! 

Baroness. — I  understand,  it  is  a  pendant  to  the  slipper 
.    .     ! 

Fadinard. — What  slipper? 

Baroness  {Laughing). — Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fadinard  {The  same). — ^Ha,  ha,  ha!  {Aside^  seriously.) 
What  slipper? 
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Baroness  (Laughing). — ^Have  no  fear,  Sir,  that  hat — 

Fadinard. — ^Ah ! 

Baroness. — I  will  send  to  you  tomorrow    .     •     . 

Fadinard. — ^No,  immediately!    Now! 

Baroness. — But,  however    .     .     . 

Fadinard  (Simulating  loss  of  voice). — There!     .     .     .     Do 
you  hear?    My  voice    .    •    .    It's  gone  back  on  me    .     .     . 
ugh!    ugh! 

Baroness  (Hastily  ringing  a  bell). — Clotilde!  Qotilde!  (A 
lady*s  maid  appears  at  the  right;  the  Baroness  whispers  a  few  words 
into  her  ear;  she  goes  out.)  In  a  moment  you  shall  have  your 
desire.  (Laughing.)  I  beg  your  pardon  •  .  .  Ha!  Ha! 
A  hat!  It  is  so  unique!  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  (Goes  out  at  the  left^ 
still  laughing.) 

Fadinard  (Alone). — In  a  moment  I  shall  decamp  with  the 
hat,  I  shall  leave  my  purse  behind.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Fm  thinking  of  Old  Man  Nonancourt  .  .  .  Won't  he  be 
raging  in  his  cab  ? 

Nonancourt  (Appearing  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room.) — ^Hc 
has  a  napkin  tucked  under  his  chin^  and  is  wearing  multi-colored 
streamers). — ^What  has  become  of  my  son-in-law? 

Fadinard  (Aside). — ^My  father-in-law! ! ! 

Nonancourt  (Chagrined). — Son-in-law,  it's  all  off! 

Fadinard  (Whirling  about). — Eh?  You?  What  are  you 
doing  in  there? 

Nonancourt. — Oh,  dining    .     .     • 

Fadinard. — ^Where  ? 

Nonancourt  (Pointing). — In  there! 

Fadinard  (Aside). — ^The  Baroness'  dinner! 

Nonancourt. — ^The  "Suckling  Calf!"  A  mighty  fine  place! 
I'll  come  again,  sometime    ... 

Fadinard. — ^Allow  me    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Nevertheless,  your  conduct  is  shameful    .    . 

Fadinard. — Father-in-law ! 

Nonancourt. — Leaving  your  bride  on  her  wedding  day 
To  dine  without  you ! 

Fadinard. — ^And  the  rest? 

Nonancourt. — ^They're  stuffing  themselves — 

Fadinard. — ^I'm  in  for  it!    I  feel  the  cold  sweat    .     .     • 
(Snatches  the  napkin  from  Nonancourt,  and  mops  his  forehead 
with  it.) 

Nonancourt. — ^I  don't  know  what  ails  me    .    .     .    Gues$ 
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Tm  a  bit  groggy    .     .     . 

Fadiuard. — Yes,  yes,  and  the  rest? 

Nonancourt. — Same  as  I.  Bobin  fell  down  in  trying  to  find 
his  garter.     How  we  laughed !     {Shaking  his  foot.)    Ouch ! 

Fadinard  {A side j  putting  the  napkin  in  his  pocket). — ^What 
will  the  Baroness  say?  And  the  hat  isn't  forthcoming!  If  I 
only  had  it,  I'd  skedaddle! 

Sounds  of  shouts  from  dining  room. — Long  live  the  bride! 

Fadinard  (Going  upstage). — ^WiU  you  shut  up! 

Nonancourt  {Seating  himself  upon  the  tete  a  fete). — I  wonder 
what  I  did  with  that  myrtle,  Fadinard ! 

Fadinard  {Coming  doum  stage). — You,  go  in,  quickly  {Tries 
to  make  him  rise). 

Nonancourt  {Resisting). — ^No,  I  potted  it  the  day  she  was 
born    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  yes,  you'll  find  it  again!     It  is  in  the  cab. 

{A  servanty  coming  on  from  the  rights  crosses  the  stage  with  a 
candlestick.  He  opens  the  door  at  the  backj  and  exclaims,  at  seeing 
the  wedding  party  seated  about  the  table.) 

Servant. — ^Ah! ! ! 

Fadinard. — ^AU's  lost!  {Lets  go  his  hold  upon  Nonancourt, 
who  falls  back  upon  the  iete  a  iete.  Seizes  the  servant  by  the  throat 
and  snatches  the  candlestick  from  his  hand.)  Silence!  Shut  up! 
{Shoves  him  into  the  closet  to  the  right,  and  locks  him  in.)  If  you 
budge,  I'll  fling  you  out  of  the  window!  {Enter  the  Baroness, 
at  the  left.) 

Fadinard  {Still  holding  the  candlestick). — ^The  baroness! ! ! 

Baroness  {To  Fadinard). — What  are  you  doing  with  that 
candlestick? 

Fadinard. — I?  Why — er — I'm  hunting  for  my  handker- 
chief .  .  .  which  I  lost.  {Turns  as  if  to  search;  and  the 
handkerchief  appears,  half  hanging  from  his  rear  pocket.) 

Baroness  (Laughing). — But  you  have  it  in  your  pocket! 

Fadinard. — ^Tnie!    It  was  in  my  pocket! 

Baroness. — ^Well,  Sir,  did  you  get  what  you  wished  ? 

Fadinard  {Planting  himself  in  front  of  Nonancourt,  in  an 
attempt  to  conceal  him). — ^Not  as  yet,  Madame.  Not  as  yet;  and 
.    .    .    and  I'm  in  a  hurry! 

Nonancourt  (To  himself,  half  rising). -^I  don't  know  what  ails 
me    .    .     •     guess  I'm  a  little  bit  groggy    ... 

Baroness  (Pointing  to  Nonancourt). — ^Who  is  this  gentle- 
man? 
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Fadinard. — He  is  my — he  accompanies  me.  {Hands  Non- 
ANCOURT  the  candlestick^  mechanically.  Nonancourt  puts  it 
under  his  arm,  as  he  did  the  myrtle.) 

Baroness  (To  Nonancourt). — Receive  my  respects.  It  is 
a  wonderful  gift,  Sir,  to  accompany  well     .     .     . 

Fadinard  (Aside). — She  thinks  he's  a  musician! 

Nonancourt. — My  compliments,  Madame.  (Aside.)  She's 
a  stunner!     (Lowy  to  Fadinard.)     Is  she  one  of  our  party? 

Fadinard  (Aside). — If  he  speaks,  Fm  a  gone  goose!  And 
the  hat  isn't  forthcoming! 

Baroness  (To  Nonancourt). — ^You  are  an  Italian.^ 

Nonancourt. — I'm  from  Charentonneau     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — Er — yes;  a  small  village  near  Albano     .     .     .     ! 

Nonancourt. — ^Just  imagine,  Madame,  I've  lost  my  myrtle! 

Baroness. — What  myrtle.? 

Fadinard. — A  romance:  "The  Myrtle."     It's  very  fine! 

Baroness  (To  Nonancourt). — If  you'd  like  to  try  the  piano 
— ^it's  a  Pleyel     ... 

Nonancourt. — ^What  say.? 

Fadinard. — No.     No  need  of  it! 

Baroness  (Catching  sight  of  the  streamers  in  Nonancourt's 
buttonhole). — ^Ah,  ribbons! 

Fadinard. — Yes,  a  decoration     .     .     .     ! 

Nonancourt. — ^The  garter — ! 

Fadinard. — It's — ^it's  the  order  of  the  Garter!  Of  Santo 
Campo,  Pietro  Nero —     (Aside.)    Whew,  how  warm  I  am! 

Baroness. — Excellent,  I  am  sure;  I  hope  you  will  honor  us 
with  your  presence  at  dinner — 

Nonancourt. — ^Tomorrow,  Madame;  I've  had  enough  for  to- 
day. 

Baroness  (Laughing). — ^Too  bad!  (To  Fadinard.)  I'm 
going  to  bring  in  our  guests,  who  will  be  dying  to  hear  you     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — Oh,  they're  too  kind! 

Nonancourt  (Aside). — More  guests!     fFhat  a  wedding! 

Baroness  (To  Nonancourt). — Your  arm.  Sir! 

Fadinard  (Aside). — ^Here's  where  I'm  done  for! 

Nonancourt  (Passing  the  candlestick  under  his  left  arm^  and 
offering  his  right  to  the  Baroness). — Imagine,  Madame,  I've  lost 
my  myrtle  .  .  .  !  (They  go  out  at  the  lefty  Nonancourt 
still  carrying  the  candlestick.) 

Fadinard  (Falling  into  an  armchair). — ^There!  We'll  all  be 
kicked  out  of  doors ! 
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A  lady^s  maid  (EnUrs). — Sir,  here  is  the  hat. 

Fadinard  (Rising). — ^The  hat!  The  hat!  (Takes  it;  kisses 
the  maid.)     Here,  take  this —  and  my  purse! 

The  maid  (Aside). — What  is  the  matter  with  him? 

Fadinard  (Opening  the  bundle). — ^At  last,  I  have  it!  (Draws 
out  a  black  hat.)  A  black  hat  .  .  .  trimmed  with  crepe  de 
chine  .  .  .  (Tramples  it  under  foot.  Re-calling  the  maid  toko 
is  going  out.)  Come  here,  wench!  The  other  one!  Answer 
me!!  ! 

The  maid  (Frightened). — ^Don't  hurt  me,  Sir! 

Fadinard  (Fiercely). — The  leghorn  hat!  Where  is  it?  I 
want  it! 

The  Maid. — ^Madame  gave  it  to  her  goddaughter,  Madame 
de  Beauperthuis     .     .     .     ! 

Fadinard. — ^Thunder  and  lightning!  All  to  do  over  again! 
Where  does  she  live  ? 

The  Maid. — ^Number  twelve,  rue  de  Menars     .... 

Fadinard. — ^Very  well;  get  out!  You  annoy  me.  (The 
Maid  picks  up  the  hat  and  escapes.)  The  best  thing  I  can  do 
now,  is  to  sneak  out  .  .  .  The  party  and  my  father-in-law 
will  be  squaring  themselves  with  the  Baroness.  (He  goes  to  go 
out,  toward  the  right.) 

Bobin  (Sticking  his  head  through  the  door  of  the  dining  room). — 
Cousin !     Cousin ! 

Fadinard. — Eh  ? 

Bobin. — Aren^t  they  going  to  dance? 

Fadinard. — ^Yes.  Pm  going  after  violinists  .  .  .  (Bobin 
disappears.)  And  now  for  twelve,  rue  de  Menars  .  .  .  ! 
(Goes  outj  quickly.) 

(The  Baroness  enters j  with  Nonancourt,  and  the  guests.) 

Baroness  (To  the  guests). — ^Please  take  your  place!  The 
concert  is  about  to  begin.  (All  seat  themselves.  To  Nonan- 
court.)    Where  is  Mr.  Nisnardi  ? 

Nonancourt. — I  don't  know.     (Shouting.)    Mr.  Nisnardi! 

All. — ^Here  he  is ! 

Achille  (LeadingYADiNAKD.) — ^What,  Sir,  you  were  leaving  us? 

Nonancourt  (A side). I  Hcj  Nisnardi! 

Fadinard  (To  Achille). — I  wasn't  going  away;  I  assure  you, 
I  wasn't! 

AU. — ^Hear!    Hear!     (Loud  applause.) 

Fadinard  (Bowing  to  right  and  left). — ^Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men, (A side) ^  nabbed  on  the  very  steps  of  my  cab! 
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Baroness  {To  Nonancourt). — ^Take  your  place  at  the  piano 
.     ,     .     (She  sits  upon  the  iete  a  iete^  beside  a  lady.) 

Nonancourt. — ^You  wish  me  to  take  my  place  at  the  piano? 
(All  are  seated^  at  the  lefiy  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  door 
at  the  back.) 

Baroness. — Signor  Nisnardi,  we  are  ready  to  applaud  you 
•     •     ■ 

Fadinard  {Near  the  piano  at  the  extreme  rights  aside). — ^What 
a  mess!  I  sing  like  a  well-rope!  {Aloud,  coughing.)  Hum! 
Hum! 

^//.— Sh-h! 

Fadinard  {Aside). — ^What  shall  I  sing?  {Aloud,  coughing.) 
Hum !    Hum ! 

Nonancourt. — Must  I  play?  I'll  play!  {Bangs  away  at  the 
piano,  without  striking  any  chords.) 

Fadinard  {Recitative). — "Toi  qui  connais  les  hussards  de  la 
garde  .  .  .  '  !  {Shouts  from  within.)  Long  live  the  bride !  !  ! 
{General  astonishment;  sound  of  an  Austrian  galop,  within.  The 
three  doors  at  the  back  burst  open;  and  the  bridal  party  rushes  into 
the  drawing  room,  crying,  ^^ Partners  for  the  contradanse^^) 

Nonancourt. — Plague  on  it,  that  music!  Here's  the  whole 
crowd!     {To  Fadinard.)     YouWe  to  dance  with  your  wife! 

Fadinard. — Go  on  with  you!  {Aside.)  Each  for  himself; 
and  the  devil — ! 

{The  wedding  guests  snatch  the  ladies,  helter-skelter;  and  rush 
them  into  the  dance;  shouts;  confusion.) 

Curtain 


ACT  IV 

A  bedroom  in  the  house  of  Beauperthuis;  at  the  back,  a 
curtained  alcove.  A  folding  screen,  at  the  left.  Main  entrance,  at 
the  right  of  the  alcove.  Side  doors,  a  stand,  at  the  right,  against  the 
partition. 

Beauperthuis  {Alone,  as  the  curtain  rises  he  is  seated  in  front 
of  the  screen,  taking  a  foot  bath.  A  napkin  conceals  his  legs.  His 
shoes  are  placed  by  his  chair.  A  lamp  is  upon  the  stand.  The 
curtains  of  the  alcove  stand  open). — Strange!  Very  strange  !My 
wife  said,  this  morning,  at  seven  minutes  to  nine:  "Beauperthuis, 
Pm  going  out  to  buy  some  suede  gloves."     And  here  it  is  a 
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quarter  to  ten  in  the  evening  and  no  wife!  She'll  have  a  hard 
time  convincing  me  that  it  takes  twelve  hours  and  fifty-two 
minutes  to  get  a  pair  of  gloves  .  .  .  even  to  go  after  them, 
where  they're  made  .  .  .  I've  hunted  so  much  for  her  that 
I've  a  beastly  headache.  So,  I  put  my  feet  into  hot  water,  and 
send  the  maid  to  our  relatives  and  friends  .  .  .  Nobody  has 
seen  her!  Ah,.  I  forgot  to  inquire  of  Aunt  Grosminet!  Perhaps 
Anais  is  there!     (Rings  the  belly  and  calls.)     Virginie,  Virginie! 

Virginie  {Bringing  the  teakettle). — Here  is  the  hot  water.  Sir! 

Beauperthuis. — Very  well,  set  it  down     .     .     .     Listen! 

Virginie  (Sets  kettle  upon  the  floor). — Be  careful,  it  is  boiling 
hot! 

Beauperthuis. — Do  you  remember  how  my  wife  was  dressed, 
when  she  went  out  this  morning? 

Virginie. — In  her  new  flounced  gown,  and  her  Leghorn  hat. 

Beauperthius. — Yes.     (To  himself.)    A  gift  of  the  Baroness, 

•  .  .  her  godmother  .  .  .  cost  five  hundred  francs 
.  .  .  at  least!  To  go  buying  gloves  in!  (Pours  in  hot  water ^ 
into  foot-bath.)     Strange ! 

Virginie. — It  is  quite  unusual     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — My  wife  is  visiting  somewhere     .     •     . 

Virginie  (Aside). — In  the  Bois,  at  Vincennes! 

Beauperthuis. — You  will  go  to  Madame  Grosminet. 

Virginie. — ^At  Gros-Caillon? 

Beauperthuis. — I'm  positive  that  she  is  there     .     .     . 

Virginie  (Forgetting  herself). — I'm  sure  she's  not — 

Beauperthuis. — Eh?    What  do  you  know — ? 

Virginie  (Quickly). — I,  Sir,  I  know  nothing.  I  said:  "I  do 
not  think  so  .  .  .  You've  kept  me  running  about  for  two 
whole  hours  ...  I  can't  go  any  farther.  Sir.  Gros-Caillon 
is  more  than  a  few  steps  from  here    ... 

Beauperthuis. — ^Well,  then,  take  a  cab  (Handing  her  money). 
Here  are  three  francs.     Go  on  your  way! 

Virginie. — ^Yes,  Sir.  (Aside)  I'll  go  and  have  tea  with  the 
flower  maker,  upstairs     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis  (Seeing  her). — Well? 

Virginie. — I'm  going!  (Aside.)  No  matter!  So  long  as 
I  don't  see  that  hat  again —  Ah,  that  zvould  be  funny!  (Goes 
out.) 

Beauperthuis  (Alone). — My  head  is  splitting!  I  should  have 
put  in  some  mustard.     (Shouting  angrily.)    Anais !  If  I  thought 

•  •    .    there  is  no  vengeance    ...     no  punishment    .     •     • 
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that  (Sound  of  a  bell,  ringing  noisily).  There!  At  last.  Here 
she  is!  Come!  {Bell  rings  more  noisily^  My  feet  are  in  water 
.     .     .    Turn  the  latch     .     .     .     Come  in,  my  dear    .     .     •     ! 

Fadinard  {Enters^  bewildered  and  breathless). — Mr.  Beau- 
perthius,  if  you  please?    •     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — ^A  stranger!  Who  is  this  man?  I  do  not 
... 

Fadinard. — It's  you!  {To  himself .)  Pm  knocked  out!  We 
got  thrown  of  the  Baroness.  I  didn't  care  so  very  much;  but 
old  Nonancourt  was  furious.  He's  going  to  put  an  article  into 
the  **Debats"  about  the  "Suckling  Calf!"  A  strange  aberra- 
tion   .     .     .     {Puffing.)    Ouf! 

Beauperthuis. — Get  out! 

Fadinard  {Sitting  down). — Thank  you,  Sir!  You  live  high — 
your  stairs  are  steep.     {Seats  himself  beside  Beauperthius.) 

Beauperthuis  {Tucking  the  napkin  more  closely  about  his  legs). 
— Sir,  it  is  not  proper  to  intrude  in  this  manner;  I  repeat,  it  is 
not — 

Fadinard  {Lifting  the  napkin  a  little). — Oh,  taking  afoot  hathf 
Don't  discommode  yourself.  I've  only  a  few  words  to  say  to 
you.     {Takes  up  the  kettle.) 

Beauperthuis. — I  do  not  receive  .  .  .  I'm  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  listen  to  you     .     .     •     I've  a  headache     .     .     . 

Fadinard  {Pouring  hot  water  into  the  foot  bath). — ^Heat  up 
your  bath! 

Beauperthuis. — Ouch!  {Snatching  the  kettle ^  and  setting  it 
upon  the  floor). — fFill  you  stop  that?  What  do  you  want?  Who 
are  you? 

Fadinard. — Leonidas  Fadinard,  age,  twenty-five  years;  a 
pensioner;  married  this  day;  my  eight  cabs  are  waiting  at  your 
door    •     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — How  does  that  affect  me.  Sir?  I  don't  know 
you     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Nor  I,  you  .  .  .  and  I  don't  wish  to,  either 
.     .     .     I  wish  to  talk  with  your  wife     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — ^My  wifei     You  know  her? 

Fadinard. — Certainly  not;  but  I  know  positively  that  she 
has  something  that  I  must  have  .  •  •  I  must — and  will  have! 
(Rises.) 

Beauperthuis. — Eh?  He's  a  second  story  man!  (Fadi- 
nard sits  down,  and  pours  in  some  hot  water.)  Ouch!  Again, 
Sir,  be  gone ! 
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Fadinard. — ^Not  until  Pve  seen  your  wife, 

Beauperthuis. — She's  not  in     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — At  ten  o'clock  at  night?    A  likely  story! 

Beauperthuis. — I  say,  she's  not  in    ...     ! 

Fadinard  {Angrily). — ^You  allow  your  wife  to  go  gallivant- 
ing around  at  such  hours?  You're  pretty  lax,  Sir!  {Pours  in  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  water.) 

Beauperthuis. — Ouch!  Damme!  I'm  boiling  alive!  {Snatch- 
es the  kettle  and  sets  it  down  on  the  side  away  from  Fadinard.) 

Fadinard  {Rising  and  moving  his  chair  to  the  other  side). — I 
see  that  Madame  has  gone  to  bed     .     .     .     but,  no  matter 

•  .     .     my  intentions  are  honorable    •     .     .     I'll  shut  my  eyes 

•  .     .     and  we'll   conduct  our   business,  sight-unseen    .     .     . 

Beauperthuis  {Stands  up  in  the  foot  bath  and  brandishes  the 
kettle;  boiling  with  anger). — Sir-r-r! 

Fadinard. — ^Where  is  her  chamber,  please    .     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — I'll  scald  your  pate!  {Hurls  the  kettle;  Fadi- 
nard dodgesj  and  closes  the  screen  upon  Beauperthius.  Beau- 
PERTHius*  shoes  remain  outside  the  screen.) 

Fadinard. — I  told  you,  Sir,  I  wouldn't  stop  short  of  crime! 
{Enters  the  room  at  the  right.) 

Beauperthuis  {Behind  the  screen^  out  of  sight). — Wait  a  mo- 
ment.    {Sounds  of  his  dressing.) 

Nonancourt  {Enters y  limpings  with  his  myrtle). — Who  ever 
saw  the  like  of  this  fellow?  Here  he  goes  into  his  house,  and 
leaves  me  at  the  door.  Well,  here  I  am  at  my  son-in-law's! 
Now  I  can  change  my  socks    .     .     . 

Beauperthuis  {Hurrying). — ^Wait,  wait  for  me! 

Nonancourt. — Ah!  There  he  is!  He's  undressing.  {Catch-- 
if^g  sight  of  Beauperthius'  shoes.)  Shoes !  What  a  find !  ( Takes 
them;  takes  off  his  own,  and  puts  on  those  he  has  founds  sighing  with 
relief^  Ah!  {Puts  his  shoes  where  the  others  were.)  That's — 
much  better!  And  this  myrtle,  that  is  growing  in  my  arms 
.     .     .     I'm  going  to  place  it  in  the  conjugal  sanctum    .    •    • 

Beauperthuis  {Reaching  out  and  taking  the  shoes j  Nonancourt 
has  left). — ^My  shoes! 

Nonancourt  {Rapping  upon  the  screen). — Say,  now,  which 
room  is  it? 

Beauperthuis  {Inside  the  screen). — ^The  room  .  .  •  Oh, 
yes!    Just  a  moment;  I'm  nearly  through    .     .     • 

Nonancourt. — ^I'll  hunt  it  up  •  .  •  {Enters  the  room  at 
the  back^  to  the  left  of  the  alcove;  at  the  same  time,  Vezinet  comes  in 
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at  the  main  entrance.) 

Beauperthuis. — Ouch!  my  feet  are  swollen!  No  matter. 
(Comes  out  of  the  screen,  limping  and  leaps  upon  Vezinet,  whom 
he  takes  for  Fadinard.  Seizing  him  by  the  throat.)  Now  /  have 
yott,  villain! 

Vezinet  {Laughing). — No!  No!  Pve  danced  enough.  Fm 
tired     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis  {In  astonishment). — ^This  is  not  the  one  •  .  . 
it's  another  ...  a  whole  gang  of  them!  Where'd  the  first 
go  to  ?    Rascal,  where's  your  accomplice } 

Vezinet  {Good  humor edly). — ^Thank  you,  PU  have  nothing 
.  .  .  I'm  rather  sleepy  .  .  .  {Sound  of  furniture  falling, 
in  the  room  into  which  Fadinard  has  gone.) 

Beauperthuis. ^-Ahj  there  he  is!  {Rushes  into  room  at  the 
right.) 

Vezinet. — ^Another  guest  I  don't  know.  And  in  his  dressing 
gown  .  .  .  Looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  bed  .  .  .  I'm 
glad  for  him     .     .     .     {Looks  into  the  alcove.) 

Nonancourt  {Coming  out,  with  his  myrtle). — I  found  the  bridal 
chamber;  but  I  thought  better  of  it;  I  want  the  myrtle  for  my  sol- 
emn remarks  .  .  .  {Sets  it  upon  the  stand.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  screen.)  Dress  yourself,  Son-in-law!  I'm  going  to  bring 
up  the  bride. 

Vezinet  {Looking  under  the  bed). — ^What,  no  boot-jacks? 
(BoBiN,  Helene,  and  the  rest,  appear  at  the  main  entrance.) 

Helene  {Hesitating). — ^No,  I  don't  want  to —  I  don't  dare 
•     .     • 

Bobin. — ^Well,  then.  Cousin,  let's  go  down  again    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Silence,  Bobin!  Your  duties  as  bridesman 
expire  upon  the  threshold  of  that  door. 

Bobin  {Sighing). — ^Alas! 

Nonancourt. — Enter  my  child,  without  puerile  fear,  your 
conjugal  domicile    .     .     . 

Helene  {In  agitation). — Is — is  my  husband  already  here? 

Nonancourt. — ^He  is  inside  that  screen  .  .  .  getting 
ready  to  go  to  bed     ... 

Helene  {In  dismay). — Oh,  I'm  going  away     .     .     .     ! 

Bobin. — Let's  go  downstairs.  Cousin! 

Nonancourt. — Silence,  Bobin! 

Helene. — Papa,  I'm  trembling  all  over! 

Nonancourt. — I  understand;  but  it's  quite  the  thing  to  be 
expected     .     .     .     Children,   the   time  has  come,   I   think,   to 
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address  to  you  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  .  .  .  Come,  Son- 
in-law,  put  on  your  dressing  gown  .  .  .  and  take  your  stand 
at  my  right     .     .     . 

Helene  {Hastily).— Oh,  nol    Papa! 

NonancourU — Very  well;  remain  inside  the  screen;  and  kindly 
lend  me  your  devout  attention  .,  .  .  Bobin,  my  myrtle! 
{Makes  Helene  sit  down,  goes  on,  holding  the  myrtle;  with  emo- 
tion.) Children.  (Hesitates  a  moment,  and  blows  his  nose  noisily; 
goes  on.)     Children ! 

Fezinet  (To  Nonancourt,  and  at  his  right). — Do  you  know 
where  the  boot-jacks  are? 

Nonancourt  (Angrily). — In  the  cellar;  go  hang  yourself! 

Fezinet. — ^Ah,  thanks!     (Begins  to  search  again.) 

Nonancourt. — ^Where  was  I — ? 

Bobin  (Sniffling). — ^You  were  saying:  "In  the  cellar;  go  hang 
yourself!" 

Nonancourt. — Oh,  yes.  (Changing  the  myrtle  to  the  other  arm.) 
Children,  it  is  a  very  tender  moment  for  a  father,  the  moment 
when  he  gives  away  his  dear  daughter,  the  hope  of  his  old  days 
.  .  .  the  staff  of  his  gray  hairs  .  .  .  (Turning  to  the 
screen.)  This  tender  blossom  belongs,  now,  to  you,  my  Son-in- 
law!  Love  it,  cherish  it,  protect  it!  (Aside,  angrily.)  He 
doesn't  answer — the  clodhopper!  (To  Helene.)  Thou,  my 
daughter,  seest  this  shrub.  I  potted  it  the  day  of  thy  birth  .  . 
.  Let  it  be  an  emblem  for  thee!  (fFith  increasing  emotion.) 
May  its  evergreen  branches  ever  remind  thee  .  .  .  that  thou 
hadst  a  father  ...  a  husband  .  .  .  children!  May 
its  branches  .  .  .  evergreen  .  .  .  (Changing  his  tone, 
aside.)    Never  mind;  IVe  forgotten  the  rest! 

(In  the  meanwhile  Bobin,  and  the  ladies  have  drawn  out  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  are  all  weeping.) 

Helene  (Throwing  herself  into  her  father* s  arms). — Oh,  Papa! 

Bobin  (Blubbering). — Oh,  Uncle,  how  foolish  you  are! 

Nonancourt  (To  Helene,  after  having  blown  his  nose). — I  felt 
the  need  of  addressing  to  you  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  .  .  . 
Now,  let's  go  to  bed     ... 

Helene  (Trembling). — Papa,  don't  leave  me! 

Bobin. — Don^t  let's  leave  her! 

Nonancourt. — Be  calm,  my  darling;  I  foresaw  your  em- 
barrassment—  I  have  ordered  fourteen  cot-beds  for  the  adults — 
the  children  can  sleep  in  the  cabs     .     .     . 

Bobin. — ^Wow ! 
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Vezinet  {Carrying  a  booUjack;  to  Nonancourt). — Look,  Fve 
found  a  boot-jack! 

NonancouH. — Sh!    Go,    my    daughter.     {Sighing.)      Alas! 

Bobin  {Likewise). — ^Alas! 

{The  ladies  lead  the  bride  into  the  room  at  the  left,  background. 
BoBiN  makes  as  if  to  follow.  Nonancourt  restrains  him,  and 
makes  him  enter  the  room^  at  the  rights  gitnng  him  the  myrtle.  Vezi- 
net disappears  behind  the  curtains  of  the  back;  closes  them.) 

Nonancourt  {Looking  at  the  screen^  and  speaking  angrily). — 
I_er — ^but  he  doesn't  move,  within  there!  Can  the  wretch  have 
fallen  asleep?  And  during  my  remarks?  {Roughly  opens  the 
screen.)  Nobody!  {Seeing  Fadinard  enter  quickly^  by  the  door 
at  the  left  J  which  the  screen  was  concealing.)     Ah ! 

Fadinard  {Crosses  stage.  To  himself). — She's  not  here;  IVe 
searched  the  whole  apartment;  she's  not  here! 

Nonancourt. — Son-in-law,  what  is  the  meaning  of    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^You    again!    Oh,   you're   not   a   father-in-law. 

You're  glue! 

Nonancourt. — ^At  this  solemn  moment.  Son-in-law     .     .     .     ! 

Fadinard. — Oh,  let  me  alone! 

Nonancourt  {Following  him). — I  think  that  your  conduct  is 
due  to  anachronism  in  your  temperament.  You're  rather  luke- 
warm. Son-in-law! 

Fadinard.— Oh. !    Go  to  bed ! 

Nonancourt. — I'm  going;  but  tomorrow,  before  sunrise,  we 
shall  continue  our  conversation.     {Enters  room  into  which  Bobin 

went,  at  the  right.) 

Fadinard  {Walking  up  and  down). — She  is  not  here!  I've 
searched  everywhere,  and  have  hunted  through  the  whole  place — 
only  to  find  a  collection  of  hats — ^blue,  yellow,  green,  grey — 
rainbow!    But  not  one  of  straw! 

Beauperthuis  {Entering  by  the  same  door  as  did  Fadinard). — 
There  he  is.  He's  ransacked  the  apartment.  Ah,  now,  I  have 
you!     {Grabs  him  by  the  throat.) 

Fadinard  {Struggling).— l^t  me  go! 

Beauperthuis.— Don't  struggle.     I've  a  pistol  in  each  pocket 

I 
•     .     •     • 

Fadinard  {Trying  to  get  away). — Impossible!  {fFhile  Beau- 
pERTHius  is  holding  him  by  the  throat,  Fadinard  plunges  his 
hands  into  the  other's  pockets,  draws  two  pistols,  and  levels  them.) 

Beauperthuis  {Releasing  him;  recoiling).— Murdcrl    Help! 

Fadinard  {Shouting) .—Don't  call  for  help!    Or  I'll  do  some- 
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thing  that  will  make  all  Paris  shudder    .     .     • 

Beauperthuis. — Give  me  my  pistols! 

Fadinard  {Beside  himself). --Give  me  that  hat!  .  .  , 
The  hat,  or  your  life! 

Beauperthuis  (Choking  with  fear). — ^This  is  unparalleled  in 
all  the  annals  of  humanity!  Here  I  am,  taking  a  footbath,  and 
awaiting  my  wife,  when  in  rushes  a  fellow  who  is  raving  about  a 
hat;  and  proceeds  to  hold  me  up  with  my  own  pistols! 

Fadinard  (Emphatically ^  leading  him  to  the  center  of  the  stage). 
— It  is  tragic;  you  are  not  aware  ...  A  straw  hat  is  eaten 
by  my  horse  ...  in  the  Bois,  at  Vincennes  .  .  .  while 
its  owner  was  strolling  in  the  wood  with  a  young  soldier     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — ^Well?    What  is  that  to  me? 

Fadinard. — ^You're  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  theyVe  fast- 
ened themselves  to  me — perhaps  for  three,  six,  nine     .     ,     . 

Beauperthuis. — ^Why  doesn't  this  young  widow  go  home? 

Fadinard. — ^Young  widow!  Would  to  heaven  she  were! 
But  there  is  a  husband! 

Beauperthuis  (Laughing). — ^Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fadinard. — ^A  booby,  a  knave,  an  idiot;  who  would  grind 
her  beneath  his  heel     .     .     .     like  pepper  seed     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis. — I  understand     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  but  we'll  make  a  fool  of  him — this  husband 
of  hers;  thanks  to  you — the  knave!  Oh,  won't  we  pull  wool  over 
his  eyes? 

Beauperthuis. — Sir,  I  oughn't  to  lend  myself  to  such     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Hurry;  here's  the  fragment.     (Shows  it  to  him.) 

Beauperthuis  (A side j  studying  it) . — Ye  Gods! 

Fadinard. — ^Leghorn  straw,  red  poppies     .     •     . 

Beauperthuis. — It  is;  it  is  hers!  And  she's  at  his  house; 
the  suede  gloves  were  a  blind! 

Fadinard. — Let's  see;  how  much     .     •     . 

Beauperthuis  (Aside). — Ah,  something  terrible  is  going  to 
happen.     (Aloud.)     Let  us  go,  Sir!     (Takes  him  by  the  arm^ 

Fadinard. — ^Where  ? 

Beauperthuis. — ^To  your  house     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Without  the  hat  ? 

Beauperthuis. — Silence!  (Listens  at  the  room  which  H^lenb 
entered.) 

Firginie  (Entering  at  the  back). — Sir,  I've  been  to  Gros* 
Caillou;  nobody! 

Beauperthuis  (Listening). — ^Hush! 
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Fadinard  {Aside). — ^The  lady's  maid! 

Virginie  {Aside), — Felix's  master! 

Beauperthuis  {To  himself). — There  are  voices  in  my  wife's 
room.  She  has  returned!  We'll  see!  {Limps  quickly  into  the 
room  where  HiLENE  is.) 

Fadinard  {Frightened). — ^What  are  you  doing  here,  Minx? 

Virginie. — What  am  /  doing?  I'm  coming  home  to  my 
master's     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — Your  master's !  Beauperthuis !  He — ^your  mas- 
ter? 

Virginie. — Well,  what  of  it? 

Fadinard  {Aside). — It  was  her  husband!  And  I've  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag     .     .     .     ! 

Virginie. — Is  Madame — 

Fadinard. — Get  out;  get  out,  or  I'll  chop  you  into  inch 
pieces!  {Shoves  her  outside.)  And  this  hat  that  I  have  been 
chasing  around  after,  ever  since  morning,  with  a  crowd  upon  my 
back,  .  .  .  like  a  hunting  dog  ...  I  get  here  .  .  . 
I  stop     .     .     .     It's  the  same  one  that  was  eaten! 

{Cries  from  H^lene's  room.) 

Fadinard. — He'll  kill  her!  Let's  protect  an  unfortunate 
.  .  .  !  {Rushes  toward  the  door;  but  it  bursts  open^  and  H^lene, 
in  night  clothes^  hurries  in,  followed  by  the  ladies  of  the  bridal  party y 
and  by  Beauperthuis,  who  is  dumbfounded.) 

Ladies. — ^Help !    Help ! 

Fadinard  {Horrified). — Helene! 

Helene. — ^Papa!    Papa! 

Beauperthuis. — ^What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  crowd? 
And  in  my  wife*s  room! 

(NoNANCOURT  enters  from  the  room  at  the  righty  in  night  cap, 
and  undershirty  with  his  coat  over  his  arm^  and  still  holding  the 
myrtle.     Bobin  follows  him^  clad  likewise.) 

Nonancourt. — What's  the  trouble? 

Beauperthuis  {Amazed). — More  of  them! 

Fadinard. — ^The  whole  party!     Even  down  to  the  bouquet! 

Beauperthuis. — ^What  were  you  doing  in  there,  in  my  house  ? 

Nonancourt  and  Bobin  {Exclamations). — Your  house? 

Helene  and  the  ladies. — ^Heavens! 

Nonancourt  {Angrily  and  pushing  Fadinard). — His  house? 
Not  yours?    His  house? 

Fadinard  {Crying  out). — Father-in-law,  you  make  me  tired! 

Nonancourt  {Angrily). — What?     Immoral    and    shameless? 
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.  .  .  You  send  us  to  bed  in  the  house  of  a  stranger  .  .  . 
You  allow  your  young  wife  ...  in  the  house  of  a  stranger 
.     .     .     son-in-law,  it's  all  off! 

Fadinard. — ^You  make  me  sick!  (To  Beauperthuis.)  Sir, 
will  you  deign  to  overlook  a  slight  mistake    .     .     . 

NonancourU — Let's  put  on  our  clothes,  Bobin. 

Bobin. — ^Yes,  Uncle    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^That's  it;  let's  go  to  my  house  .  .  .  FU  go 
on,  ahead  of  my  wife  .  .  .  {Goes  toward  her;  Beauperthuis 
restrains  him.) 

Beauperthuis  {Sotto  voce). — Sir,  my  wife  has  not  come  home! 

Fadinard. — ^Then  she's  missed  the  'bus     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis  (Taking  off  his  nightshirt  and  putting  on  his 
coat). — She  is  at  your  house     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — I  don't  think  so  .  .  .  The  lady  there  is  a 
negress     .     •     .     Is  your  wife  colored? 

Beauperthuis. — ^Do  you  see  anything  green  in  my  eye,  Sir? 

Fadinard. — I  hadn't  noticed     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Bobin,  my  sleeve! 

Bobin. — ^Here,  Uncle. 

Beauperthuis  {To  Fadinard). — Where  do  you  live.  Sir? 

Fadinard. — I  don't  live     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Number  eight    .     .     . 

Fadinard  {Hastily). — Don't  tell  him! 

Nonancourt  {Loudly). — Number  eight,  Baudoyer  Square! 
Rascal! 

Fadinard  {Hopelessly). — ^All  over! 

Nonancourt. — Let's  go,  Daughter    ... 

Bobin. — Let's  all  go! 

Beauperthuis  {Seizing  Fadinard's  arm). — Go,  Sir! 

Fadinard. — She's  a  negress! 

Virginie  {Entering  by  the  door  at  the  leftj  carries  a  cup  upon 
a  tray.    Half  opening  the  curtains  of  the  alcove.) 

Virginie. — Sir,  here  is  your  borage     .     .     . 

Vezinet  {Rising  up  from  his  couch). — ^Thanks,  I  won't  take 
anything. 

Virginie  {Dropping  the  cup). — ^Ah! 

Vezinet. — Same  to  you;  and  many  of  them.  {Falls  back 
upon  the  couch;  turns  over.) 

Curtain 
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ACT  V 

A  city  square^  with  streets  radiating  to  right  and  left.  In  the 
foreground^  a  little  to  the  rights  is  Fadinard's  house.  Another  next 
it.  To  the  lefty  foreground,  a  military  post,  xvith  a  sentry  box.  It 
is  night.  The  sceru  is  illuminated  by  a  lamp  which  hangs  from  a 
wire  which  crosses  the  stage  diagonally.  A  guard  mount  is  in 
progress.  Twelve  o^clock  is  striking.  Several  soldiers  issue  from 
the  post. 

A  Corporal. — ^Midnight!    Whose  trick  at  guard  duty? 

Guards. — Tardiveau's ! 

Tardiveau. — But,  Trouillebert,  I  have  stocxl  three  turns  day- 
duty,  to  be  exempted  for  tonight  ...  I  catch  cold  so  easily 
•     .     • 

Corporal  {Laughing). — Silence,  Jackanapes!  A  fellow  like 
you  never  catches  cold  .  .  .  (Laughter.)  Come,  shoulder 
arms!    And  we,  gentlemen,  forward  march!     {They  go  out.) 

Tardiveau  {Alone). — Placing  his  rifle  and  shako  in  the  sentry 
box,  and  putting  on  a  muffler  of  black  silk.  Ouf !  How  warm 
it  is !  That  is  the  way  one  catches  bad  colds.  Fires  hotter  than 
hades  inside  there.  In  vain  I  told  Trouillebert:  "Trouillebert, 
you're  putting  on  too  many  faggots !  '*  Ah,  yes !  And  now  Fm 
perspiring.  I'd  like  to  put  on  a  flannel  vest.  {Undoes  two  or 
three  buttons  of  his  tunic.)  No,  ladies  might  come  along!  Oh, 
well!  {Stretches  out  his  hand.)  It's  beginning  to  rain.  {Wraps 
himself  in  his  military  cloak.)  Ah,  perfect!  Let  it  rain,  now! 
{Shelters  himself  inside  the  sentry  box.  Enter  the  wedding  party^ 
at  the  left,  with  umbrellas.  Nonancourt  is  still  carrying  the  myrtle. 
BoBiN  is  escorting  H^lene.  Vezinet,  who  has  no  umbrella  takes 
shelter,  now  under  one,  now  under  another  but  the  movements  of  the 
crowd  always  leave  him  uncovered.) 

Nonancourt  {Entering  first). — ^This  way,  children,  step  this 
way !  Look  out  for  the  gutter !  {Jumps  it.  The  rest  do  likewise.) 
What  a  wedding! 

Helene  {Looking  about  her). — ^Ah,  Papa,  and  my  husband 

I 

•     •     . 

Nonancourt. — Oh,  well,  we've  lost  him  again! 

Helene. — I  can't  go  on ! 

Bobin. — It's  hard  work    .     .     .     ! 

A  Gentleman. — ^My  legs  have  given  out! 

Nonancourt. — ^Luckily,  I  changed  my  shoes    •     •     • 
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Helene. — Papa,  why  did  you  dismiss  the  cabs? 

Nonancourt. — ^Why  ?  Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  francs ; 
don't  you  think  that  enough  ?  I  don't  want  to  spend  your  dowry 
on  cabbies ! 

J 11. — Where  are  we  ? 

Nonancourt. — Devil  get  me,  if  I  know  ...  I  followed 
Bobin     .     .     . 

Bobin. — Not  so;  Uncle,  we  were  following  you! 

Vezinet  {To  Nonancourt). — Why  did  we  have  to  get  up  so 
early?     Is  there  going  to  be  an  entertainment? 

Nonancourt. — Numbskull ! !    {Angrily.)    Oh,  that  Fadinard! 

Helene. — ^He  told  us  to  go  to  his  house  ...  in  Baudoyer 
Square     .     .     . 

Bobin. — ^This  is  a  square    .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Is    it    Baudoyer?    That's     the    question! 
Vezinet,  who  is  now  under  his  umbrella.)     You  are  from  Chaillot, 
You  ought  to  know.     {Shouting.)     Is  this  Baudoyer  Square? 

Vezinet. — ^Yes;  that's  so;  fine  weather  to  make  peas  grow! 

Nonancourt  {Leaving  him  suddenly). — ^With  sugar,  tartar 
sauce    .     .     .         {Approaches  the  sentry  box.) 

Tardiveau  {Sneezing). — ^At-choo! 

Nonancourt. — God  bless  you!  Ah,  ha,  a  sentinel!  Pardon 
me,  sentinel,  can  you  direct  me  to  Baudoyer  Square? 

Tardiveau. — Pass  on! 

Nonancourt. — ^Thanks!  And  not  a  passerby!  Not  even  a 
roustabout    .     .     . 

Bobin. — ^At  a  quarter  to  one  .... 

Nonancourt. — Wait,  I'll  find  out.     {Knocks  at  a  door.) 

Helene. — ^What  are  you  doing.  Papa  ? 

Nonancourt. — ^We  must  inquire.  I'm  told  that  people  of 
Paris  are  always  glad  to  direct  strangers     .     .     . 

A  Man  {In  night  cap,  and  shirty  appears  at  an  upper  window). 
— ^For  heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  want? 

Nonancourt. — Beg  pardon.  Sir,  Baudoyer  Square,  if  you 
please    .     .     . 

The  Man. — ^Help!  Robbers!  A  mob!  Riot!  {He  pours 
a  bucket  of  water  out  of  the  window^  and  closes  it.  Nonancourt 
sees  it  comings  and  dodges.  Vezinet,  who  is  without  an  umbrella, 
takes  it  on  his  head.) 

Vezinet. — ^Why,  I  got  under  a  rainspout! 

Nonancourt. — ^He's  not  of  Paris.     He's  from  Marseilles! 

Bobin  {Who  has  climbed  up,  in  the  back-groundy  in  order  to 
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read  a  signboard). — Baudoyer,  Uncle!  Baudoyer  Square!  Here 
we  are ! 

Nonancourt. — ^What  luck !     Let's  hunt  up  number  eight     .     . 

jilL — Here  it  is !     Let's  go  in ! 

Nonancourt. — Ah,  not  a  doorman!  And  my  son-in-law, 
didn't  give  me  a  latch  key! 

Helene. — Papa,  I  can't  go  any  further;  I  must  sit  down! 

Nonancourt  {Hastily). — ^Not  on  the  ground!  It's  hard  maca- 
dam! 

Bobin. — There's  a  light  in  the  house     .     .     . 

Nonancourt, — It  is  in  Fadinard's  apartment.  He  has  arrived 
ahead  of  us  .  .  .  {Knocks ^  and  calls  loudly.)  Fadinard! 
Son-in-law!     {All  shout  with  him,)     Fadinard!     Fadinard! 

Tardiveau  {To  Vezinet). — A  bit  of  quiet,  Sir! 

Vezinet, — Quite  so.  Sir,  I  shall  brush  myself  when  I  get  home. 

Nonancourt  {Shouting). — Fadinard! 

Bobin. — Your  son-in-law  is  trying  to  freeze  us  out     .     .     . 

Helene. — ^He  won't  open  to  us.  Papa. 

Nonancourt, — ^We'll  go  to  the  police. 

All. — ^Yes,  yes!  To  the  police!  {All  start  to  go  out^  up- 
stage.)  ^ 

Felix  {Entering  by  a  street  to  the  right). — ^Ah,  what  a  crowd! 

Nonancourt  {Seeing  him), — ^His  man!     Come  here.  Rascal! 

Felix. — ^Wait,  it's  my  master's  wedding  party!  Sir,  have 
you  seen  my  master? 

Nonancourt. — Have  you  seen  my  scapegrace  son-in-law.^ 

Felix. — I've  been  hunting  for  him  over  two  hours     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — ^We'U  get  along  without  him —  Open  the 
door,  Ninny! 

/V/iJc—Oh,  Sir,  I  can't!  I'm  forbidden.  There's  a  woman 
inside     .     .     . 

All. — ^A  woman ! 

Nonancourt  {Loudly). — A  woman! 

Felix. — ^Yes,  Sir,  without  her  hat  .  .  .  Since  this  morn- 
ing    .     .     .     with     .     .     . 

Nonancourt  {Furiously). — ^Enough!  {Hurls  Felix  to  the 
right)    A  mistress!    On  his  wedding  day! 

Bobin. — ^Without  a  hat! 

Nonancourt. — ^Warming  her  feet  at  the  conjugal  hearth. 
And  we,  his  wife,  we,  decent  people,  we  have  been  running  around, 
for  fifteen  hours,  with  myrtles  in  our  arms.  {Handing  his  myrtle 
to  Vezinet.)     Shame!    Shame! 
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Hilene. — Papa,  I  am  going  to  be  ill     .     .     . 

Nonancourt  {Hastily). — ^Not  on  the  ground !  You  would  soil 
your  dress,  which  cost  me  fifty-three  francs.  (  To  the  rest.)  Child- 
ren, let  us  hurl  our  curses  at  this  inhuman  monster,  and  then  all 
return  to  Charentonneau     .     .     . 

AIL — ^Yes,  yes ! 

Hilene. — But,  Papa,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  my  jewels,  my 
wedding  presents     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Daughter,  you're  a  methodical  woman.  {To 
Felix.)  Climb  up,  Monkey,  and  send  us  down  the  basket,  and 
all  my  daughter's  trinkets ! 

Felix  {Hesitating). — But,  Sir     .     .     . 

Nonancourt. — Climb!  If  you  don't  want  me  to  box  your 
ears !     {Pushes  him  to  the  rights  toward  the  house.     Felix  goes  out.) 

Hilene. — Papa,  you  have  sacrificed  me     .     .     . 

Bobin. — Like  Iphigenia     .     .     .     ! 

Nonancourt. — ^Well,  he  was  a  pensioner!  That's  an  extenu- 
ating circumstance  in  the  eyes  of  any  father!  He  was  a  petitioner, 
the  hypocrite! 

Fadinard  {Running  in  at  the  lefty  panting). — Ah,  the  harpy! 

All. — Here  he  is ! 

Fadinard. — My  wedding  party!  {Weakening.)  Father-in- 
law,  let  me  sit  in  your  lap! 

Nonancourt  {Shoving  him  away). — ^No,  Sir,  it's  all  off! 

Fadinard  {Listening) . — Silence ! 

Nonancourt. — ^What  say.? 

Fadinard. — Listen!    Silence,  I  said! 

Nonancourt. — Silence,  yourself.  Barbarian! 

Fadinard  {More  at  ease). — No,  I  was  mistaken!  He  has  lost 
track  of  me.  Besides,  his  shoes  hurt  him,  he  is  limping  .  .  . 
like  greek  fire  .  .  .  We've  a  few  moments  to  ourselves  .  . 
.    to  avoid  a  horrible  slaughter    .     .     . 

Hilene. — Slaughter ! 

Nonancourt. — ^What  is  this  nonsense.? 

Fadinard. — ^The  jackal  has  my  address.  He  is  coming, 
armed  to  the  teeth  with  daggers  and  pistols  .  .  .  We  must 
get  rid  of  that  woman ! 

Nonancourt  {Angrily). — ^Ah,  you  admit  it  .  .  .  you — 
you — Sardanapalus ! 

AIL — ^He  admits  it! 

Fadinard  {At  a  loss). — Beg  pardon! 

Filix  {Bringing  the  basket,  bundles  and  a  hat  box). — ^Here  they 
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arei     (Sets  them  down  upon  the  ground.) 
Fadinard.~Eh  ?    What's  this  ? 
Nonancourt. — ^Let  each  take  a  bundle,  and  be  upon  his  way 

•         •         • 

Fadinard. — ^What?    My  Helene's  trousseau? 

Nonancourt. — She  is  yours  no  longer;  I  am  taking  her  back, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  my  nurseries  at  Charentonneau ! 

Fadinard. — Taking  my  wife!    At  midnight!    FU  resist! 

Nonancourt. — I  defy  you ! 

Fadinard  {Trying  to  snatch  the  hat  box  from  Nonancourt). — 
Don't  you  dare  lay  hands  upon  that  trousseau ! 

Nonancourt  (Struggling). — Let  go,  you  bigamist!  (Falls  to 
a  sitting  position)  Ah,  well,  it*s  all  off!  (The  box,  which  con- 
tains  a  haty  remains  in  his  hands;  and  the  cover  in  Fadinard's.) 

Vezinet  (Picking  up  the  box). — Take  care!    A  Leghorn  hat! 

Fadinard. — ^Eh  ?    Leghorn  ? 

Vezinet  (Examining  it). — ^My  present.  I  ordered  it  from 
Florence — ^for  five  hundred  francs. 

Fadinard  (Drawing  out  his  fragment). — From  Florence! 
( Taking  the  hat^  and  comparing  it  with  the  fragment^  beneath  the 
lamp.)  Can  it  be  possible !  And  I — ever  since  morning — ^it  was — 
(Choking  with  joy.)  Yes,  just  alike!  Just  alike!  And  red 
poppies !  (Shouting.)  Long  live  Italy !  (Puts  it  back  into  the 
box.) 

All. — ^He  is  insane! 

Fadinard  (Leaping j  singings  and  kissing  everybody). — ^Long 
live,  Vezinet!  Long  live  Nonancourt!  Long  live  Bobin!  Long 
live  the  whole  family !    (Kisses  Tardiveau.) 

Tardiveau  (Amazed). — Pass  on!    My  word! 

Nonancourt  (While  Fadinard  is  kissing  everybody). — A  hat 
that  cost  five  hundred  francs  .  .  .  You'll  not  get  it,  Knave! 
(Takes  it  out  of  the  box.) 

Fadinard  (Who  has  not  seen  this  takes  the  boXy  by  the  string). — 
Wait  here!  Til  put  it  onto  her!  And  fling  her  out!  We're 
going  in —    Yes,  we're  going  in!     (Rushes  into  the  house.) 

Nonancourt. — A  complete  divorce  .  .  .  Annulment  of 
marriage  .  .  .  Hurrah!  Let's  be  going,  Friends,  to  our 
cabs.  (As  they  are  going  outy  they  encounter  the  guardy  which  is 
coming  in  at  the  back.) 

Corporal. — ^Halt,  Gentlemen!  What  are  you  doing  with 
those  bundles.^ 

Nonancourt. — Corporal,  we  are  moving    .     .    . 
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Corporal. — Clandestinely ! 

NonancourU — I  beg  pardon     .     .     .     I     .     .     • 

Corporal. — Silence!     (To  Vezinet.)     Your  papers? 

VezineU — Yes,  Sir,  yes;  five  hundred  francs  .  .  .  with- 
out the  trimmings! 

Corporal. — Oh,  so  that's  your  little  game! 

Nonancourt. — By  no  means,  Corporal;  this  unfortunate  old 
man  is     .     .     . 

Corporal. — ^Your  papers?  {At  a  sign  from  Aim,  two  soldiers 
take  BoBiN  and  Nonancourt  hy  their  collars.) 

Nonancourt. — My  word! 

Helene. — Sir;  he's  my  papa! 

Corporal  {To  Helene). — ^Your  papers? 

Bobin. — ^We've  told  you  we  hadn't  any  .  .  .  We  only 
came     . 

Corporal. — ^No  papers?  To  the  Post!  You  shall  explain  to 
the  captain!     {Hustles  them  toward  the  Post.) 

Nonancourt. — I  protest,  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  all  Europe! 
{All  are  pushed  into  line.  Nonancourt  still  clings  to  the  hat. 
Felix,  arguing^  is  taken  along  with  the  rest.) 

Tardiveau. — ^The  patrol  has  returned.  I'd  like  to  take  some 
rice  and  milk.  {During  the  following  action^  he  takes  his  cloak ^ 
which  he  hangs  upon  his  rifle j  and  places  his  shako  upon  his  bayonet^ 
so  as  to  simulate  a  guardsman  in  the  posture  known  as  ^^at  ease.") 

Fadinard  {Coming  out  of  his  house^  with  the  boXy  followed  by 
Anais  and  £mile). — Come,  Madame,  I've  found  the  hat.  Its 
your  salvation,  your  husband  knows  all.  He  is  upon  my  trail 
.  .  .  Put  it  on,  and  go!  {Gives  her  the  box,  Anais  and 
£mile  take  it,  open  itj  and  look  within — then  utter  loud  cries.) 
Oh!    Oh! 

Anais. — ^Heavens ! 

£mile  {Looking  again). — ^Empty! 

Fadinard  {In  amazement). — It  was  there!  My  father-in-law 
stole  it!  {Whirling  about.)  Where  is  he?  Where  is  my  wife? 
Where  is  my  bridal  party? 

Tardiveau  {In  the  act  of  going). — At  the  Post,  Sir,  even  to  the 
violin!     {Goes  outy  at  the  right.) 

Fadinard. — The  violin!  My  party!  And  the  hat,  too! 
What's  to  be  done  ? 

Anais. — Oh,  we're  all  ruined ! 

£mile. — ^Ah,  I'll  go  in;  I  know  the  officer. 

Fadinard. — ^Ah,  we'll  get  it!    He  knows  the  officer!     {Sound 
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of  wheels y  to  the  left.) 

Beauperthius  (From  the  wings). — Cabby,  stop  here! 

Anais.'—0\  my  husband ! 

Fadinard. — ^He  took  a  cab — ^the  coward! 

Anais. — Pm  going  into  your  house     ... 

Fadinard. — Stop!    He's  going  to  ransack  it! 

Anais  {Frightened). — ^Here  he  is! 

Fadinard  {Pushing  her  into  the  sentry  box). — Go  in  there! 
{To  himself.)     And  they  call  this  a  wedding  day! 

Beauperthius  {Enter Sj  limping). — Ah,  here  you  are,  Sir. 
You  escaped  me     .     .     .     {Shakes  his  foot.) 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  to  buy  a  cigar  .  .  .  Fm  in  need  of  a 
match     .     .     .     Have  you  one? 

Beauperthius. — Sir,  I  summon  you  to  open  your  house;  and 
if  I  find  her  there     .     .     .     I  am  armed j  Sir! 

Fadinard. — First  floor,  the  door  to  the  left,  turn  the  knob, 
please     ... 

Beauperthius  {To  himself). — Strange!  My  feet  are  swollen! 
{Enters  the  house.) 

Fadinard  {Watching  him  a  moment). — Good  riddance! 

Anais  {Coming  out  of  the  sentry  box). — Fm  dying  of  fright, 
where  shall  I  hide?    Where  shall  I  flee? 

Fadinard. — Be  calm,  Madame,  I  trust  that  he'll  not  find 
you,  up  there. 

{An  upper  window  in  the  Post  opens.) 

Emile  {At  the  window). — Quick,  quick!    Here's  the  hat     .     * 

Fadinard. — ^We're  saved!     Her  husband  is  inside!  Throw  it! 

(Emile  throws  the  hat,  which  catches  upon  the  lamp.) 

Anais. — Ah ! 

Fadinard. —     .     .     .     ! 

{He  jumps  with  his  umbrella  in  an  attempt  to  dislodge  it;  but 
cannot  quite  reach.  Sounds  of  tumbling  from  Fadinard's  stair- 
way.) 

Voice  of  Beauperthuis. — Curses ! 

Anais. — It  is  he! 

Fadinard  {Throws  the  gray  cloak  over  Anais'  shoulders^  and 
turns  down  the  hood  over  her  head;  hands  her  the  rifle.)  Courage! 
If  he  approaches  you,  present  the  bayonet,  and  call  "Pass  on!" 

Anais. — But  the  hat!    He  will  see  it! 

Fadinard  {Runs  toward  Beauperthius,  and  covers  him  with 
his  umbrella  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  hat  above  his 
head). — Take  care,  you'll  get  wet! 
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Beauperikuis  {Limping  perceptibly). — Devil  take  your  dark 
stairway! 

Fadinard. — The  lights  go  out  at  twelve. 

tmile  {Coming  out  of  the  Post^  sotto  voce). — Occupy  his  atten- 
tion! {Goes  upstage;  climbs  upy  and  begins  to  saw  the  wire  with 
his  sword.) 

Beauperthuis. — But,  Sir,  I'm  a  big  booby! 

Fadinard. — ^Yes,  Sir.  {Raises  his  umbrella,  and  jumps  in  an 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  hat;  and  as  he  still  holds  the  arm  of  Beau- 
perthuis, this  motion  makes  him  jump  also,  in  spite  of  himself.) 

Beauperthuis. — ^You  made  her  escape ! 

Fadinard. — For  what  do  you  take  me?     {Jumps  again.) 

Beauperthuis. — ^Why  are  you  jumping,  Sir? 

Fadinard. — Cramps.     It's  my  stomach. 

Beauperthuis. — I'll  inquire  of  this  guardsman. 

Anais  {Aside). — Oh! 

Fadinard. — No;  it's  useless.  {A side j  looking  at  £mile.) 
Hurrah!  He's  sawing  the  wire  ...  {Aloud.)  He  will  not 
answer.     It  is  forbidden  to  speak  while  on  duty     .     .     . 

Beauperthuis  {Trying  to  release  himself). — Let  me  go,  then! 

Fadinard. — ^No,  you'll  get  wet  .  .  .  {Covers  him  again, 
andjumps.) 

Tardiveau  {Coming  in  at  the  right,  and  astonished  at  seeing  a 
sentry  on  duty). — A  sentinel,  in  my  place! 

Anais. — Pass  on! 

Beauperthuis. — ^Ah,  that  voice! 

Fadinard  {Putting  the  umbrella  in  front  of  Beauperthuis). — 
A  conscript! 

Tardiveau  {Noticing  the  hat). — ^Ah,  what  is  this? 

Beauperthuis. — ^What?  {Pushes  aside  the  umbrella  and  raises 
his  head.) 

Fadinard. — ^Nothing    .     .     . 

{Crams  Beauperthuis'  hat  down  over  his  eyes,  at  the  same 
moment  the  wire  is  cut;  and  the  lamp  falls.) 

Beauperthuis. — ^Ah ! 

Tardiveau. — ^To  arms!    To  arms! 

Fadinard  {To  Beauperthuis). — ^Don't  mind  it!  It's  only 
the  lamp  falling  .  .  .  {Guardsmen  rush  out  of  the  post.  People 
appear  in  the  windows  with  lamps.  Fadinard  picks  up  the  hat 
and  gives  it  to  Anais,  who  puts  it  upon  her  head.  By  this  time 
Beauperthuis  has  succeeded  in  getting  his  hat  from  over  his  eyes.) 

Beauperthuis. — But,  once  more,  gentlemen    ... 
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Jnais  {With  the  hat  upon  her  heady  drawing  near,  with  arms 
crossed). — ^Ah!    So,  IVe  found  you  at  last,  have  I? 
Beauperthuis  {Astonished). — My  wife! 
Anais. — So,  this  is  the  way  you  conduct  yourself? 
Beauperthuis  {Aside). — She  has  the  hat! 

Anais. — Gadding  about  the  streets  at  such  an  hour     .     .     .  ! 

Beauperthuis. — ^Leghorn  straw! 

Fadinard. — And  red  poppies! 

Anais. — ^Allowing  me  to  go  home  alone,  at  midnight,  when, 
ever  since  morning,  I  have  awaited  you,  at  Cousin  Eloa's     .     .     ! 

Beauperthuis. — ^Allow  me,  Madame  .  .  .  Your  cousin 
Eloa    .     .     . 

Fadinard. — She  has  the  hat! 

Beauperthuis. — ^You  said  you  were  going  to  buy  suede  gloves. 
It  does  not  require  fourteen  hours  to  do  that     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — She  has  the  hat! 

Anais  ( To  Fadinard) . — Sir,  I  have  not  the  advantage     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^Nor  I,  either  .  .  .  but  you  have  the  hat! 
{Turning  to  the  guardsmen)     Has  Madame  her  hat? 

All. — She  has  her  hat! 

Beauperthuis  {To  Fadinard). — But,  Sir,  that  horse  in  the 
wood,  at  Vincennes     .     .     . 

Fadinard. — ^He  has  the  hat! 

Nonancourt  {Appearing  in  an  upper  window  of  the  Post). — 
It's  all  right.  Son-in-law!     It's  all  fixed  up! 

Fadinard  {To  Beauperthius). — Sir,  I  present  my  father- 
in-law    .     .     . 

Nonancourt  {From  the  window). — ^Your  man  told  us  the  whole 

affair    .     .     .     It's  excellent    .     .     .     quite  chivalrous!    Quite 

French !     I  give  you  my  daughter     ...     I  give  you  the  basket 

.     .     .     I  give  you  my  myrtle     .     .     .     Get  us  out  of  custody! 

Fadinard  {To  the  corporal). — Sir,  would  it  be  proper  to  ask 
for  the  release  of  my  bridal  party  ? 

Corporal. — Certainly,  Sir  .  .  .  {Calling.)  Release  the 
party!  {The  party  issues  from  the  Post.  They  surround^  and 
kiss  Fadinard.) 

Vezinet  {Recognizing  the  hat  upon  Anais'  A^oi/).— Oh,  but 
this  lady — 

Fadinard. — Put  that  man  out! 

Beauperthuis  {To  Vezinet). — ^What,  Sir? 

Vezinet. — She  has  the  hat! 

Beauperthuis. — ^Yes,  I'm  in  the  wrong;  she  has  the  hat  .   .  . 
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(Kisses  his  tmfe*s  hand.) 

FezineU — ^What  a  fine  wedding! 

Fadinard. — ^Yes;  but  sweetest  pleasures  must  have  an  end; 
so  let's  go  to  bed     .     .     . 

Nonancourt  (Still  holding  the  myrtle). — I  second  the  motion! 

Fadinard  (Taking  his  wife*s  arm). — Come,  my  Darling,  to 
the  heart  ...  of  the  orange  .  .  .  And  may  you,  the 
witness  of  my  sad  mishaps,  never  award  to  my  husbandly  head, 
a  hat     .     .     .     that  a  horse  couldn't  eay! 

Curtain 


CHILD  VERSES* 

By  Anne  Murray  Larned 
THE   LITTLE   PATH 

I  think  I  know  the  way  to  heaven — 

If  I  could  only  try! 
A  little  path  that  runs  straight  up 

The  hill  into  the  sky. 

But  I  have  always  got  to  hold 
A  grown-up  person's  hand 

When  I  walk  out,  and  one  can't  make 
Big  people  understand. 

So  Vm  afraid  I'll  have  to  wait 

Until  I  am  a  man 
And  then  I'll  find  that  little  path 

And  climb  it — if  I  can. 


THE  KIND  POLICEMAN 

Sometimes  I  wake  at  night  and  hear 
Out  in  the  cold,  dark  street. 

The  brave  policeman  going  by 
Upon  his  lonely  beat. 

How  very  kind  it  is  of  him 
To  have  me  in  his  care 

It  always  makes  me  feel  so  safe 
To  know  that  he  is  there. 

When  it  is  raining  very  hard, 
Or  when  the  snow  is  deep, 

I  pray  for  him,  out  in  the  storm 
Protecting  those  who  sleep. 

*From  **  There  was  a  Time** 
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ACADEMY 

By  Clair  Vincent  Chesley,  M.  A. 

IT  is  with  keen  enjoyment  that  I  turn  from  reading  the 
collected  plays  of  Eugene  Labiche,  to  the  writing  of 
this  article.  The  author  has  long  been  no  utter  strang- 
er to  me.  I  still  recall  the  pleasure  with  which,  during 
the  days  of  our  High  School  studies,  I  accompanied 
Perrichon  upon  his  holiday  jaunt  through  Switzerland. 
The  memory  of  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  Ma- 
lingears  and  the  Ratinois,  as  well  as  my  admiration  of  the  bluff, 
kindly  Uncle  Robert,  is  still  vivid.  The  plays  gave  me  amuse- 
ment, which  interminable  thumbings  of  the  dictionary  were 
unable  to  dissipate.  And  today  I  find  the  same  fun,  intensified 
and  broadened,  in  visiting  more  extensively  the  field  in  which  I 
so  laboriously  weeded  irregular  verbs,  and  tried  to  raise  alternate 
crops  of  grammar  and  syntax.  The  weeds  were  thick  and  tough; 
grammar  and  syntax  made  sickly  growth;  but  time  was  when  I 
reaped  a  rich  harvest  of  laughter,  and  in  reaping,  found  that  I  had 
sown  better  than  I  knew.  It  is  in  this  same  spirit  that  I  would 
attempt  to  study  the  work  of  Eugene  Labiche.  I  would  not  seem 
to  take  him  too  seriously,  or  at  any  rate  more  seriously  than  he 
was  pleased  to  take  himself. 

Among  the  French  dramatists  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Eugene  Labiche  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  prolific. 
He  was  lucky;  he  was  rich.  And  he  wisely  retired  from  the  stage 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity.  He  was  primarily 
a  writer  of  farces  and  vaudevilles,  which  deprived  of  their  coup- 
lets, offer  delicious  little  farce-comedies  as  one  would  care  to 
read,  extending  from  one  to  five  acts,  and  in  numerous  scenes. 
For  the  purpose  of  study  I  shall,  perhaps  rather  arbitrarily  sepa- 
rate these  plays  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  is  more  or  less 
distinct.  First,  there  are  the  plays  which  are  pure,  sheer  farces 
of  boisterous  and  rollicking  fun.  Second,  there  is  an  intermediate 
group  of  plays,  not  altogether  farces,  nor  yet  of  sufficient  merit 
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to  warrant  the  title  of  comedies — ^plays  which  partake  of  the 
elements  of  both,  and  are  neither.  These  are  the  plays  of  comic 
situation  and  incident  conducted  and  handled  with  a  headlong 
rush  of  fanciful  humor.  They  are  most  frequently  based  upon  a 
funny  idea.  Into  the  third  category  I  put  such  pieces  as  have 
for  a  nucleus  a  philosophical  thought  or  truth.  These  plays  some 
five  or  six  in  number,  comprise  the  best  work  of  Labiche.  They 
mark  the  flood-tide  of  his  power  as  a  writer  of  farcical  comedy, 
and  it  is  chiefly  with  them  that  we  shall  have  to  deal. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  Labiche  falls  into  what  I 
have  designated  as  "class  one,"  namely  those  plays  which  are 
purely  farcical  in  plot  and  situation.  Of  them  however,  little 
need  be  said.  They  do  not  exhibit  the  power  of  Labiche  at  his 
best;  their  mirth  is  often  that  of  the  buffoon;  they  are  simply  and 
solely  funny.  We  of  this  day  would,  perhaps,  esteem  the  author 
higher,  had  he  wisely  left  such  inferior  work  unpublished. 

To  the  second  class  belong  plays  of  the  type  of  "Z^  Gram- 
mairfj**  ^^Les  Deux  Timides^^^  and  ^^VAvare  en  Gants  Jaunes.** 
These  plays  are  neither  comedy  nor  farce;  they  seldom  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  one,  and  frequently  sink  to  the  level  of  the  other. 
I  shall  mention  several  of  them  further  on. 

As  noticed  above,  it  is  to  the  third  class  that  we  shall  chiefly 
confine  our  attention.  For  the  purposes  of  exemplification  I  have 
selected  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  best  of  the  plays  of  Labiche. 
They  are  "i^  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichony^*  ^^La  Poudre  Aux 
Yeux,''  ''Celimare  Le  Bien-Aime,"  ''La  CagnotU,''  ''Mot,''  and 
"Zr^  Plus  Heureux  Des  Trots.  *'  Criticism  and  comment  must, 
of  course,  be  of  a  very  general  nature,  as  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  does  nor  permit  of  any  elaborate  attempt  at  detailed 
analysis.  And  this  very  fact  but  serves  to  complicate  matters; 
for  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
true  worth  of  Labiche,  without  accompanying  one's  remarks  by 
excerpts  from  whole  scenes  or  indeed,  whole  acts,  so  greatly  do 
these  plays  derive  their  peculiar  merit  and  interest  from  comic 
incident  and  situations.  So  I  shall  try  to  select  as  examples  only 
such  scenes  as  seem  to  me  most  typical  and  most  striking. 

Like  so  many  Frenchmen  of  his  time,  Labiche  was  an  in- 
veterate collaborator.  Professor  Brander  Matthews  has  pointed 
out  that  of  the  fifty-seven  plays,  of  his  collected  work,  comprising 
in  all,  a  total  of  one  hundred-twelve  acts,  there  are  but  four  acts 
written  by  Labiche  without  the  assistance  of  a  collaborator. 
This  matter  of  collaboration  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  be 
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utterly  disregarded;  for  the  sign  manual  of  Labiche  is  conspicuous 
upon  every  one  of  the  fifty  odd  plays.  Collaborators  may  have 
brought  ideas,  initial  situations,  and  most  of  all,  structure  to  the 
union;  but  in  point  of  view,  in  sequence  and  distribution  of  scene 
order,  as  well  as  in  abundance  of  wit  and  of  buoyant  gaiety,  these 
plays  are  every  one  the  children  of  Labiche.  They  pulse  with 
his  fantasy  and  imagination.  He  is  always  the  senior  member  of 
the  dramaturgic  firm,  and  the  supervising  craftsman  who  brings 
to  the  task  a  varied  and  amazing  assortment  of  talents. 

Labiche  was  never  a  great  craftsman  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term.  He  cared  but  little  to  concern  himself  with  the  "sad 
mechanic  exercise"  of  technical  routine,  chosing  rather  to  con- 
serve his  concentrated  energy  for  the  larger,  freer  task  of  writing 
lively  and  sparkling  dialogue.  The  dramatic  structure  and 
framework  of  the  plays  varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  number 
of  men  who  at  one  time  or  another  served  him  as  literary  part- 
ners. This  surprising  disregard  of  routine  and  structure  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  due  to  any  lack  of  ability  upon  the  part  of 
Labiche.  He  knew  how  to  choose  a  subject;  he  could  set  it  skill- 
fully, conduct  it  rapidly,  and  bring  it  to  his  chosen  goal.  Ex- 
amination of  any  of  the  four  vaudevilles  written  by  him  unaided 
will  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement.  To  the  contrary  it  seems 
then,  that  this  habit  must  have  arisen  from  a  curious  lack  of  self- 
reliance,  which  led  him  more  and  more  to  depend  upon  the  skill 
of  others,  and  which  seriously  hampered  the  development  of  his 
dramaturgic  vision  and  power. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  it  must  not  be  said  that  Labiche 
did  not  do  his  proportionate  share  in  the  labor  of  play-building. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  concerned  himself  chiefly  with  the  situation 
and  the  humor;  but  in  their  spontaneity,  as  well  as  their  twists 
of  plot,  their  dialogue  and  development  of  comic  theme,  these 
plays  are  stamped  indelibly  with  the  non-literary  style  of  La- 
biche. The  lines  have  that  felicitous  quality  of  seeming  to  be 
spoken  rather  than  writtrn.  He  rushes  along  thru  a  piece,  sowing 
broadcast  little  flashes  of  character,  witty  situations  and  humor. 
His  jokes  fulminate  with  lightning-like  brilliancy,  throwing  his 
audience  into  a  stormy  confusion  of  large  and  wholesome  laughter. 
He  is  simple.  He  finds  fitting  language  for  his  fantasy,  in  words 
of  amazing  truth.  He  never  allows  himself  to  become  affected 
or  far-fetched.  His  style  has  too  much  swiftness  to  lend  itself 
to  tirades;  nor  does  his  good  judgment  often  allow  his  wit  to  run 
amuck;  altho  at  times  it  turns  aside  to  broad  and  fantastic  farce. 
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His  monologues  and  couplets  go  quickly  and  at  intense  pressure. 
Here  and  there,  in  bewildering  succession,  his  wit  bursts  out  in 
dazzling  scintillations  and  the  piece  rushes  along,  bubbling  and 
sparkling,  with  joyous  merriment  to  its  end.  Sometimes  the  fun 
seems  a  bit  forced  and  mechanical;  but  not  for  long,  for  the  skill 
of  Labiche  s6on  lifts  it  into  remarkable  scenes,  many  of  which 
approach  closely  to  the  regions  of  true  comedy. 

He  is  a  master  of  deduction  by  absurdity.  He  does  not 
bring  forth  before  our  eyes,  upon  the  stage,  reasons  and  motives 
for  accidents  and  events;  by  neglecting  these  he  escapes  the  pit- 
falls of  dramatic  stiffness  and  moralising.  His  logic  is  that  of 
the  unforeseen;  and  in  this  respect  he  attains  a  certain  breathless 
sweep  of  imagination  and  fantasy,  which  takes  us  by  a  storm 
of  uproarious,  deep-throated  laughter.  In  this  whirlwind  rush 
he  never  pauses;  he  never  finds  himself  at  a  loss.  He  is  always 
giving  a  new  turn  to  the  situation  and  in  so  doing  he  extracts 
fresh  pleasure  and  interest.  He  droUy  speculates  upon  the  com- 
plexities of  human  foolishness,  sometimes  himself  not  escaping 
that  foolishness.  Again  and  again  he  draws  upon  his  inexhaust- 
ible store  of  occasion  and  accident;  and  in  doing  so  heightens  his 
illusion.  Error  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  his  theatrical  crafts- 
manship and  philosophy,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  such. 
He  holds  up  before  us  the  discomfitures  and  petty  ailments  of 
humanity.  We  see  ourselves  outwitted  by  chance  and  out-played 
by  error.  It  is  here  that  Labiche  gets  his  most  telling  effects. 
In  his  adroit  combination  of  chance  and  mishap  with  intrigue  and 
the  unforeseen,  he  gives  us  results  which  appear  to  be  simul- 
taneous and  accidental.  He  increases  our  delight  by  augmenting 
the  number  of  wildly  gesticulating  types  which  he  rushes  across 
the  stage.  In  the  hurry  and  skurry  of  his  comic  business  we 
forget,  for  the  moment,  both  fidelity  and  truth  to  nature,  and  are 
held  entranced  by  his  amazing  wit  and  verve.  Only  give  him  a 
pleasing  situation,  and  one  lending  itself  to  free  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  he  will  transform  it  with  charm  and  attraction.  He  will 
lead  it  headlong  toward  the  desired  conclusion,  through  accidents, 
errors,  rogueries,  encounters  and  tumblings,  in  short  all  sorts  of 
complications.  Then  at  last  when  these  complications  seem  the 
most  intricate  and  confusing,  he  will  give  the  plot  a  clever  little 
twist,  and  lo,  the  play  takes  a  simple,  happy  ending. 

In  the  work  of  a  man  who  wrote  so  hurriedly  and  so  much, 
and  who  resorted  to  such  extensive  collaboration,  it  is  only  natural 
that  we  find  much  of  unequal  merit.     Labiche  himself  seems  to 
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have  been  blissfully  ignorant  of  this,  and  to  have  classed  all  his 
plays  in  the  same  category,  claiming  nothing  for  them,  and 
hoping  (to  paraphrase  the  apt  saying  of  Professor  Stephen  Lea- 
cock),  "that  they  might  bring  to  the  reader — or  spectator — an 
occasional  smile,  and  to  the  writer  an  occasional  dollar/'  Nor 
can  we  hold  these  faults  against  him.  He  made  no  pretensions; 
and  his  wit  injured  nobody.  We  choose  rather  to  admire  the 
unconscious  skill,  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  his  plots;  the  volu- 
bility, brilliance  and  naturalness  of  his  dialogue,  and  the  spontane- 
ity, bursts  of  imagination,  and  irrepressible,  bubbling  mirth  which 
characterize  his  work  from  beginning  to  end.  These  are  the 
strength  and  the  originality  of  the  craftsman;  they  are  what  is 
best  in  the  art  of  Eugene  Labiche. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  Labiche  is  not  a  deep  observer. 
To  be  sure,  his  observation  is  smiling  and  superficial.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  explore  the  depths  of  character,  or  to  get  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  appearance  of  things.  He  is  satisfied  simply  to 
see  everything  in  the  large.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  take 
him  too  seriously;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  ask  him  for  philosophical 
profoundness  or  for  grand  ideas.  Master  of  merriment  he  is ;  but  a 
philosopher,  never.  Even  in  such  plays  as  he  builds  around  an 
observed  truth  he  contents  himself  merely  in  sketching  for  us 
amusing  and  funny  caricatures.  In  "MoV^  he  sets  out  to  make  a 
study  of  egoism.  The  subject  is  promising  and  attractive;  but 
as  he  continues,  what  promised  to  be  a  study  of  depth,  becomes 
a  superficial  investigation,  conducted  chiefly  by  fanciful  and 
clever  touches,  applied  here  and  there  through  out  the  piece.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  the  play  is  unmeritorious,  or  a  failure.  It  is 
skillfully  handled,  full  of  wit,  and  possesses  many  excellences  in 
plot  and  scene,  as  well  as  a  hosf  of  felicitous  words  and  speeches, 
the  best  of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  "Eh,  bien,  alors!"  of  Dutrecy, 
upon  learning  from  Madame  De  Verrieres  of  her  wasted  youth, 
which  she  is  using  as  a  plea  to  induce  him  to  give  up  his  suit  for 
the  hand  of  the  young  Therese.  This  speech  is  truly  a  touch  of 
genius — a  veritable  "mot  de  caractere."  But  in  spite  of  these 
good  qualities  the  play  seems  to  us  rather  tiresome.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  Labiche  has  shown  here  so  little  power  of  analysis;  per- 
haps he  has  not  sketched  his  portraits  in  full-length,  perhaps 
there  is  not  enough  in  a  study  of  egoism,  pure  and  simple,  to  fill 
five  acts  to  good  advantage.  More  likely  it  is  because  the  plot 
called  for  handling  by  a  philosopher  and  a  psychologist,  neither 
of  which  titles  can  we  apply  to  Eugene  Labiche. 
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In  his  ^^ Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichonj**  a  well-handled 
farce-comedy,  often  approaching  to  comedy  of  a  high  order, 
Labiche  has  lost  an  excellent  opportunity.  He  starts  out  with 
another  truth,  and  then  through  lack  of  concentration,  or  haste,  or 
what  not,  he  loses  sight  of  his  main  issue  amid  salvos  of  rollicking 
laughter.  The  aimlessness  of  treatment  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  fourth  act  develops  from  the  episode  of  the  hotel 
register,  in  the  third.  We  realize  that  the  plot  has  some  unity 
of  impression,  but  this  is  not  unity  of  action.  There  is  no  reason 
for  interest  and  action  to  deviate  from  the  ungratefulness  of 
Perrichon  to  the  interference  of  Armand.  This,  we  must  admit, 
looks  like  slip-shod  craftsmanship. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  "  Chapeau  du  Paille  d^Italie^ "  he  has 
created  a  pattern — a  masterpiece  of  its  fantastic  burlesquing 
kind;  much,  however,  to  the  discomfiture  and  chagrin  of  Scribe, 
who  considered  that  all  his  principles  had  been  flagrantly  violated. 
We  mention  the  play  here,  chiefly  because  of  its  peculiar  plot 
structure,  and  the  swiftness  of  its  action. 

For  variety  of  comic  incident,  as  well  as  for  further  exempli- 
fication of  the  author's  methods  of  treatment,  we  shall,  perhaps, 
be  unable  to  find  more  apt  illustration,  than  in  the  "P/wj  Heureux 
Des  Trots,''  ''Celimare  Le  Bien-Aime''  and  "Za  CagnotU.''  The 
first  two  of  these  plays,  perilously  "risque"  at  times,  are  not, 
in  their  characteristically  Parisian  attitude  toward  adultery, 
such  things  as  may  be  read  or  witnessed  with  profit  by  sentimental 
nincompoops,  or  by  callow  adolescents,  or  in  fact  by  any  of  the 
ilk  possessing  an  overdeveloped  propensity  for  plucking  the  mote 
from  the  eyes  of  their  erring  brethren.  But  for  those  who  enjoy 
large  and  hearty  merriment,  and  can  see  the  humorous  side  of  a 
subject  conventionally  considered  somewhat  shady,  these  plays 
will  afford  much  normal  pleasure  and  wholesome  enjoyment. 
Of  "Zra  Cagnotte''  little  need  be  said  in  moral  justification  of 
our  choice;  it  is  innocuous;  and  may  be  unqualifiedly  recommend- 
ed for  use  as  a  text  for  seminaries,  being,  as  it  is,  merely  the 
rough-and-tumble  adventures  of  a  crowd  of  provincials,  who 
come  up  to  Paris  for  a  holiday,  and  come  to  comic  grief. 

In  each  of  the  two  pieces  mentioned  as  unfit  for  youthful 
perusal,  we  see  an  attempt  at  the  illustration  of  a  philosophic 
truth.  In  "  Celimare  "  it  is  the  fact  that  our  secret  sins,  no  matter 
how  we  scheme,  will  eventually  find  us  out,  while  in  "Zr^  Plus 
Heureux  Des  Trots''  we  are  shown  the  exact  converse  of  this 
proposition.     It  is  simply  a  case  of  "before  and  after":  Celimare 
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of  the  former  play  is  Ernest  of  the  latter.  But  let  us  examine 
with  a  bit  more  of  detail  some  of  these  fantastic  and  gesticulating 
figures  which  crowd  the  stage. 

The  characters — ^we  call  them  such  for  want  of  a  more  fitting 
term — are,  without  exception,  caricatures,  more  or  less  skillfully- 
delineated  by  a  few  lightning-like  sweeps  of  the  pen.  The 
author  has  created  one  type  and  he  sticks  to  it;  call  it  Perrichon, 
Malingear,  Ratinois,  Dutrecy  or  what  you  will,  these  bourgeois 
are  all  cut  from  the  same  web,  and  upon  the  identical  pattern. 
All  are  sketched  in  by  Labiche's  wonderful  knowledge  of  man- 
ners, customs  and  foibles.  His  lovers  and  husbands  are  mostly 
prototypes  of  Celimare,  or  are  in  the  way  of  becoming  s6.  With 
woman  Labiche  does  not  concern  himself;  evidently  she  is  not 
funny,  and  is  thrown  into  the  bargain  merely  to  suit  the  exigences 
of  plot  and  scene.  There  is  not  a  real  woman  in  all  of  these  plays; 
they  are  weak,  flimsy,  hazy  shapes,  unconvincing  and  stupid; 
they  do  precisely  as  they  are  told,  and  think  conventionally,  if 
they  think  at  all.  These  types  Labiche  surrounds  by  the  uproar 
and  confusion  of  comic  situation  and  it  is  this  hullabaloo  that 
gives  them  the  semblance  of  being  alive.  They  are  all  married, 
or  are  shortly  about  to  be.  Labiche  shows  them  to  us  by  de- 
picting traits  of  manners,  and  sometimes  traits  of  character. 
His  is  a  festival  of  mirth,  conducted  for  the  greater  part  with 
good  sense.  He  does  not  declaim  or  rant;  neither  does  he  strive 
for  pretentious  or  crafty  satire.  He  is  what  he  is  and  we  are  glad 
to  accept  him  as  such. 

He  is  what  he  is,  a  master  of  merriment,  a  true  descendant 
of  Moliere,  who  brings  tears  of  laughter  to  our  eyes  and  aches 
of  laughter  to  our  sides.  He  is  rarely  a  sly  or  subtle  joker.  His 
wit  does  not  possess  the  rapier-like  thrust  of  the  trenchant  blade 
of  Moliere.  But  if  it  is  more  elemental  it  is  less  caustic  and  bitter. 
It  injures  nobody;  and  everyone  is  pleased  to  laugh  at  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  foibles  of  his  neighbor. 

The  method  by  which  the  author  obtains  his  effects,  is  not 
so  easy  to  ascertain;  so  largely  does  his  wit  grow  out  of  humorous 
situation  and  incident,  that  one  must  cite  whole  scenes  in  order 
to  explain  the  true  flavor  of  the  humor  of  Eugene  Labiche.  Ex- 
amples are  not  wanting,  for  every  play  sparkles  with  the  wit  of 
the  master.  There  is  the  scene  in  "Z.^  Plus  Heureux  Des  Trois^* 
in  which  Ernest,  the  young  lover  of  Hermance,  the  second  wife  of 
Marjavel,  and  Jobelin,  Ernest's  uncle,  are  blackmailed  by  a  coach- 
man.   Again,  Jobelin  comes  in  and  noticing  the  portrait^  o 
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Hermance,  mistakes  it  for  that  of  the  first  wife,  his  former  mis- 
tress, saying:  "Madame,  we  are  betrayed."  Then  he  notices 
his  error  and,  excusing  himself,  turns  the  picture  about,  so  as  to 
show  the  other  likeness  on  the  reverse.  There  is  also  the  excel- 
lent incident  of  the  letters  concealed  in  the  stag's  head.  Again, 
we  may  notice  those  scenes  which  are  probably  the  most  famous 
in  all  of  these  plays: — we  refer  to  the  so-called  "scenes  of  the 
slaps,"  in  "Z^j  Trenti  Millions  de  Gladiator. ^^  A  druggist,  who 
has  just  discharged  Eusebe,  his  clerk,  for  annoying  a  young  girl, 
Suzanne  (whom  he  himself  desires  to  marry)  with  love  letters, 
strikes  the  father  of  the  young  lady,  thinking  that  he  is  cuffing 
his  clerk.  Of  course  the  old  gentleman  is  in  high  dudgeon,  and 
being  an  ex-captain  of  militia,  must  soothe  his  insulted  honor. 
Having  consulted  the  opinion  of  friends,  he  demands  that  the 
druggist  shall  submit  to  a  slap  from  him.  The  druggist,  who 
hopes  still  to  gain  the  hand  of  Suzanne,  offers  his  cheek  to  the 
blow;  but  he  receives  such  a  buffet  that  he  promptly  loses  his 
temper,  and  returns  it  with  interest.  Now  the  whole  process 
must  be  repeated.  Meanwhile,  Suzanne  is  playing  Eusebe  against 
Gladiator,  a  young  and  wealthy  American  planter.  When  at 
length  the  druggist  can  bring  himself  to  submit  to  a  second  trial 
of  endurance,  the  old  gentleman  strikes  him  a  smart  blow,  and 
then  turning  to  Eusebe,  introduces  that  young  man  as  his  son- 
in-law-to-be.  I  might  go  on  multiplying  instances,  but  I  feel 
that  all  transposition  and  paraphrase  are  hopeless.  The  in- 
dividual must  read  the  plays  for  himself;  there  is  no  other  way 
of  gaining  an  appreciation  of  them — like  methods  of  Education 
and  spiritual  experience,  Labiche's  farce  methods  must  be  had 
at  first  hand.  I  will  sum  up  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  method 
of  Labiche. 

In  all  his  work  the  dominant  note  is  gaiety,  large,  joyous, 
unbounded.  He  gives  to  his  types  such  fine  exteriors  that  they 
seem  to  live  more  than  merely  upon  the  surface.  If  anybody 
can  make  rapidly  sketched  caricatures  seem  alive,  can  give  to 
them  the  semblance  of  living,  breathing  flesh,  it  is  Eugene  Labiche. 
The  excellence  of  his  theatrical  illusion  is  heightened  by  a  dash 
of  observation  and  by  a  good  deal  of  good  humor,  kindly  ridicule 
and  common  sense.  His  satire  does  not  cut  to  the  quick,  nor 
does  it  have  the  sting  of  the  mustard  plaster.  It  is  more  kindly 
than  castigating,  more  expressive  than  penetrating.  Endowed 
with  traits  of  apparent  reality,  his  figures  seem  to  live  and  move 
amid  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  and  spontaneous  wit.    They  are 
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captivating  with  their  whimsical  foibles,  and  implacable  in  their 
transparent  stupidity.  He  sketches  rapidly,  exaggerating  the 
salient  characteristics  of  his  sitters.  The  husband  is  a  genial 
simpleton;  the  deaf  man  is  a  blockhead;  the  bald  man  and  the 
bachelor  are  "hail  fellows  well-met."  Each  is  plainly  tagged 
with  his  particular  failing  or  penchant.  There  is  no  mistaking 
them  among  the  rush  of  rapidly  moving  figures.  He  exhibits 
for  our  amusement  all  the  human  weaknesses;  here  are  hei^daches, 
stomach  aches,  cramps,  toothaches — all  inestimable  resources  for 
comic  business.  With  them  are  stinginess,  false  economy, 
arrogance,  greed,  stealth,  egoism,  fraud,  deceit,  adultery,  and  so 
on,  all  making  for  wholesome  laughter.  These  sins,  black  and 
white,  amuse  us  simply  because  they  are  transmuted  and  stamped 
by  a  strength  of  imagination  which  has  no  pretension  beyond  tiiat 
of  diversion  and  of  entertainment.  And  these  qualities  it  has. 
We  do  not  greatly  concern  ourselves  with  what  is  passing  within. 
We  do  not  care,  lost  as  we  are,  in  the  bustle  and  merriment,  to 
delve  into  what  is  transpiring,  in  the  hearts  and  brains  of  these 
grotesque  and  restless  types,  each  of  which,  as  we  have  noticed, 
is  tagged  with  the  physique  of  his  mental  faculties.  This  is  simply 
an  unpretentious  psychology  which  speaks  candidly  and  naively 
to  the  eye,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  immediately  tangible.  As  I 
have  said,  then,  as  soon  as  he  has  labeled  their  frailties,  our  types 
are  set  in  motion.  Follows  a  pell-mell  of  scenes,  in  which  at 
frequent  intervals,  the  mirth  explodes  and  flashes  like  volleys  of 
musketry.  The  fun  is  perhaps  sometimes  foolish,  frequently 
forced;  but  it  is  saved  from  boredom  by  its  clear  flash  and  verve. 
Labiche  is  no  pulpit  moralist:  he  holds  out  no  promise  of 
ultimate  reward.  He  is  too  free-hearted  to  preach,  and  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  fall  into  polemics.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
often  deliciously  vulgar.  There  is  something  refreshing,  now 
and  then,  in  wholesome  vulgarity.  It  offers  an  anti-toxin  for 
the  super-suggestive  drama  of  our  day.  I  would  rather  have  been 
the  adapter  of  "The  High  Cost  of  Loving"  than  to  have  written 
reams  of  such  balderdash  as  "Experience,"  "Marie  Odile"  "The 
Song  of  Songs,"  and  the  numerous  other  "hits"  of  that  ilk. 
Vulgarity  may  be  frank,  free,  joyous  and  above-board,  but  this 
suggestion  sears  itself  into  a  man's  moral  tissues  with  its  false 
and  insidious  presentation  of  half-truths,  and  its  pandering  to 
sensualism  and  to  the  imagination.  The  vulgarity  of  Labiche  is 
never  cynical,  bitter,  or  complicated;  never  suggestive  or  realistic. 
His  joyous  mirth  may  often  approach  to  the  verge  of  the  "  risque, " 
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but  it  never  oversteps  that  bound.  This  is  no  mere  catering  to 
sensualism.  It  is  rather,  the  broad  and  hearty  wit  of  a  whole- 
some-minded man. 

No  vanity  of  false  modesty  mars  the  talent  of  Eugene  La- 
biche;  he  is  sincere  to  the  core.  He  is  modest;  he  is  skillful. 
Like  his  types  he  has  an  incomparable  exterior,  and  in  addition, 
a  piquant  charm  of  personality  which  dares  say  what  it  thinks 
of  life  as  it  sees  it. 

It  now  remains  but  to  sum  up  our  varied  impressions  of  the 
man  and  his  work.  Labiche  was  a  bourgeois  and  an  artist  as 
well;  in  his  chosen  field,  even  a  great  artist,  for  he  accomplished 
in  an  admirable  manner  that  which  he  set  himself  to  do.  With 
good  sense,  imagination,  logic,  fantasy,  simplicity  and  sincerity, 
he  infused  his  work  with  the  peculiar  flavor  of  his  own  contra- 
dictory and  original  personality.  Unconsciously,  it  must  have 
been,  he  brought  to  his  plays  little  bits  of  his  own  nature,  which 
he  treated  with  a  stirring  power  of  life  and  happiness.  He  disre- 
garded the  self-appointed  task  of  the  moralist,  and  cultivated  an 
exclusively  comic  view  of  existence.  In  passion  and  vice  he  saw 
nothing  but  ridicule  and  nonsense.  He  laughed  at  everything 
but  that  which  he  considered  to  be  his  duty.  He  left  to  wiser 
heads  than  his  the  exploration  of  states  of  mind  and  soul,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  picture  things  as  they  appeared  in  the  large. 
He  has  the  saving  grace  of  simplicity  and  clarity.  He  did  not 
desire  to  waste  his  energies  in  strife  for  fine  writing,  nor  did  he 
pose  as  a  titan  of  logic  and  psychology.  He  did  not  give  us  slices 
of  experience  without  reason,  nor  would  he  have  us  think  that 
life  is  one  round  of  unalloyed  gaiety,  or  a  series  of  incoherent 
accidents — as  false  in  theory  as  it  often  is  in  practice.  He  was 
not  melancholy  or  suggestive,  and  his  work  was  founded  upon 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it  to  be.  What  more  shall  we  say  of  him, 
that  he  was  lacking  in  ambition?  Just  so,  but  he  has  labored 
much  to  amuse  us,  and  much  may  be  forgiven  him. 

At  the  outset  I  remarked  that  Labiche  rated  himself  but 
lightly,  and  I  also  said  that  I  should  like  to  try  to  take  him  at  his 
own  valuation,  rather  than  to  treat  him  too  seriously.     Well  ? 


PEACE  ON  EARTH* 

A  Fantasy  for  Children 

K  By  Ada  Mixon 

Scene       I. — ^The  Four  Corners  of  the  Earth  and  the  North  Pole. 

Scene  II. — Before  the  gate  of  Castle  Know-Where. 

Scene  III. — ^At  the  throne  of  King  Mars. 

Scene  IV. — Same  as  Scene  II 

Characters 

Santa  Claus 

Noel,  the  Latin  Santa  Claus 

Kris  Kingle,  the  Teutonic  Santa  Claus 

St.  Nicholas,  the  Slavic  Santa  Claus 

Samuel,  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Louis,  of  the  French  Republic 

Gretchen,  from  Germany 

CATHEBjfiEj  from  Russia 

Justice,  keeper  of  the  castle  gate 

Mars,  the  Giant  King  of  War 

A  Court  Herald 

Peace 

Good  Will 

Soldiers  of  King  Mars;  a  crowd  of  hoys  and  girls 

Scene  I 

The  four  corners  of  the  earth.  The  right  hand  corner  back  is 
first  visible  and  reveals  Santa  Claus  with  a  wireless  telephone 
receiver  at  his  ear.  He  is  the  traditional  American  Santa  Claus 
with  white  hair  and  wearing  white  furs. 

Santa  Claus. — ^This  is  Santa  Claus  talking.  I  want  to  speak 
with  Noel.    O,  is  that  you,  Noel.^ 

{The  right  hand  comer  front  becomes  visible  and  reveals  Noel, 

*Capyrigkl  by  Ada  Uixon,  igtj,  AU  rigkis  rtserwd.    For  permissum  to  stdgi,  apply 
to  tki  Author^  <  o  Poit  Lore. 
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the  Latin  Santa  Clans ^  with  a  wireless  receiver  at  his  ear.  He  also 
has  white  hair  and  wears  a  costnme  snggestive  of  a  cavalier  of  the 
i6ih  or  17th  centnry^  with  a  plume  in  his  hat.) 

Noel. — ^Yes,  this  is  Noel.     How  are  you,  Santa  Qaus? 

Santa  Clans. — Fm  very  well,  thank  you,  but  Pm  in  a  peck 
of  trouble. 

Noel. — ^Why,  has  anything  happened? 

Santa  Clans. — ^How  can  you  ask  that?  You  ought  to  know 
better  than  anybody  else  what  has  happened  and  what  is  happen- 
ing all  the  time  over  there.     I  refer  to  this  awful  war. 

Noel. — Pm  very  sorry,  but  it  can't  be  helped  now  or  at  least 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  stop  it.  And  anyway,  as  long  as  your 
country  is  at  peace  I  don't  see  why  you  should  object  to  our 
fighting  it  out  over  here. 

Santa  Clans. — Our  country  at  peace?  Well,  I  suppose  we 
are  at  peace.  But  we're  suffering  from  this  war  of  yours  just  the 
same.  You  see  nowadays  no  country  can  fight  another  country 
without  making  all  the  other  countries  suffer  for  it. 

Noel. — Not  if  you  stay  neutral 

Santa  Clans. — But  we  are  neutral.  We  can't  keep  out  of 
the  fight  any  other  way,  and  we  have  kept  out  so  far,  haven't  we? 

Noel. — ^Yes. 

Santa  Clans. — But  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  so  high  that 
this  Christmas  a  great  many  children  in  America  will  have  empty 
stockings. 

Noel. — ^A  great  many  children  over  here  won't  have  any 
stockings — or  shoes  either. 

Santa  Clans. — If  your  war  would  stop  we  would  all  have 
plenty  of  shoes  and  stockings  and  lots  of  nice  toys  and  candies 
and  nuts  and  fruits  and  everything  else  to  fill  them.  I  don't 
know  what  we're  to  do  this  Christmas  if  the  prices  go  up  any 
higher  and  they  seem  to  be  soaring.  And  besides,  although  I 
still  have  money  to  buy,  everything  seems  to  be  getting  so  scarce 
that  Pm  afraid  there  won't  be  half  enough  dolls  and  sleds  and 
toys,  and  games  and  gimcracks  to  go  round. 

Noel. — ^What  a  dreadful  state  of  affairs!  Of  course  I  ex- 
pected our  own  children  to  suffer,  but  it's  really  too  bad  that 
you,  an  innocent  bystander,  shpuld  have  to  suffer  too.  I  wish 
there  were  something  I  could  do  about  it. 

Santa  Clans. — Can't  you  think  of  something?  You  used  to 
be  so  quick  and  bright. 
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Noel. — V\\  tell  you  what  we  might  do.  Call  up  St.  Nicholas 
and  Kris  Kingle  and  ask  them  to  suggest  something. 

Santa  Claus  (Rings). — ^Hello!  Give  me  Kris  Kingle.  Is 
this-O  hello  Kris! 

(The  left  hand  corner  back  becomes  visible  and  reveals  Kris 
Kingle  the  Teutonic  Santa  Claus.  He  has  long  white  whiskers^ 
is  rather  stout  and  has  a  jovial  face  and  manner.) 

Kris  Kingle. — ^Hello!  Hello!  Is  that  you,  Santa?  I  recog- 
nized your  voice. 

Santa  Claus. — I  *m  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 

Kris  Kingle. — I  thought  we  had  all  the  trouble  over  here. 

SarUa  Claus. — ^Noel  and  I  have  been  talking  and  we  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  call  a  conference  of  the  four  Santas  to 
exchange  our  views  as  to  how  to  stop  this  fighting. 

Kris  Kingle. — Good !  That's  a  brilliant  idea !  My  children 
over  here  are  shedding  tears  because  no  more  can  they  have 
Christmas  trees  or  anything  to  put  on  them. 

Santa  Claus. — ^Where  shall  we  meet.^ 
Kris  Kingle. — ^Anywhere  suits  me.     Suppose  you  ask  St.  Nicho- 
las? 

Santa  Claus  (Rings). — Hello!  Give  me  St.  Nicholas  please, 
and  be  quick  about  it.  The  fate  of  millions  of  children  is  at 
stake.     Oh !     Is  that  you,  St.  Nicholas  ? 

(The  left  hand  corner  front  becomes  visible  and  reveals  St. 
Nicholas,  the  Slavic  Santa  Claus.  He  is  also  in  white^  in  gar- 
ments  suggesting  a  prelate^  with  a  cowl.) 

St.  Nicholas.— O  hello,  Santa  Claus!  Glad  to  see  you — I 
mean  Pm  glad  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice.  It's  been  a  long 
time  since  we  met — I  mean  since  we've  talked  over  this  telephone. 

Santa  Claus. — St.  Nicholas,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  very  serious 
question.     Wouldn't  you  like  to  help  us  to  stop  this  war. 

St.  Nicholas. — Oh,  how  glad  I'd  be. 

Santa  Claus. — I  want  to  call  a  conference  of  the  four  Santas 
to  talk  over  ways  and  means  by  which  we  may  end  all  this  awful 
fighting. 

St.  Nicholas. — ^Then  I'm  right  with  you. 

Santa  Claus. — Where  shall  we  meet?  Remember,  you  can't 
go  anythere  without  a  passport  and  even  then  we  may  be  arrested. 
But  we  must  manage  it  somehow. 

St.  Nicholas. — I  tell  you!  We'll  meet  at  the  North  Pole — 
that's  neutral  ground. 
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Santa  Claus. — ^And  it's  the  only  ground  not  affected  by  the 
war.  We  must  all  start  immediately.  I  am  now  talking  to  all 
three  of  you.  If  we  start  at  once  we  ought  to  arrive  at  about  the 
same  time.     Vm  starting  now. 

{The  lights  at  the  four  corners  fade  and  the  North  Pole  in  the 
centre  becomes  visible.    First  to  arrive  is  Noel.) 

Noel. — Oh,  I  used  to  be  quick  and  bright,  did  1 1 

(St.  Nicholas,  Kris  Kingle  and  Santa  Claus  appear 
one  by  one  as  they  speak.) 

St.  Nicholas. — ^I  didn't  have  so  far  to  come  as  you. 

Kris  Kingle. — My  sled  was  held  up  at  the  frontier. 

Santa  Claus. — ^Well,  we  have  come  to  talk  about  the  chil- 
dren.    But  where  are  the  children  ? 

Noel. — ^We  should  have  brought  some  of  them  with  us. 

St.  Nicholas. — So  they  can  testify  for  themselves. 

Santa  Claus. — ^And  they  can  help  us  think.  If  we're  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  bringing  back  to  them  the  old  time 
Christmas  we  used  to  have  before  the  war,  they  can  help  us 
better  than  anybody. 

Noel. — I  always  have  believed  that  children  know  more  than 
grown  people  about  a  lot  of  things. 

St.  Nicholas. — ^Yes,  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  comes  the 
wisdom  of  the  world. 

Santa  Claus. — ^Well,  the  only  way  we  can  bring  them  into 
the  conference  now  is  to  summon  a  representative  of  each  of  our 
territories  by  wireless. 

Kris  Kingle. — They  are  all  asleep  by  this  time. 

Santa  Claus. — So  much  the  better — ^we  will  bring  them  here 
in  a  dream.    They'll  get  here  much  quicker  that  way. 

Noel. — ^And  one's  brain  works  much  faster  when  asleep  than 
awake.  That's  why  dreams  are  considered  foolish  by  some  people 
who  don't  know  any  better. 

Santa  Claus. — Now  let  us  each  select  a  boy  or  girl  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  this  conference.  Let  me  see,  I  believe  I'll  call  for 
the  United  States  of  America, — or — little  Sammie  Zest  who 
who  lives  in  the  great  big  West  and  believes  that  peace  is  best, 
(Santa  Claus  puts  the  Pole  wireless  to  his  ear  and  calls.)  Hello, 
Sammie,  come  up  here  to  the  North  Pole — Old  Santie  wants  to 
see  you — it's  important. 

Noel  (Takes  the  receiver  from  Santa  Claus). — I'm  going  to 
call  little  Louis  Gall  from  the  garden  over  the  wall  close  by  the 
Rue  de  Ball.    Oh,  Louis!    Louis! 
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Kris  Kingle  {Takes  the  receiver  from  Noel). — ^And  I  want  to 
see  Gretchen  Arkaus  who  lives  in  a  little  wood  house  and  is  as 
gentle  as  a  dormouse. 

Su  Nicholas  {Takes  the  receiver  from  Kris  Kingle). — ^Little 
Catherine  OrlofF,  I  want  to  see  you  right  oflF;  just  take  the  air 
line,  jump  off  and  pass  by  every  stop  off. 

{As  their  names  are  called,  the  children  appear,  Sammie  in  the 
dress  of  an  average  American  boy,  Louis  dressed  rather  poorly  in 
peasant  blouse,  his  feet  bare,  Gretchen  quite  as  poorly  in  peasant 
costume,  her  feet  bare,  and  Catherine  in  a  gown  of  heavier  material^ 
rather  threadbare.) 

Catherine. — St.  Nicholas,  St.  Nicholas,  you  called  me  and  I 
came —    If  I  don't  always  vote  just  right  I  will  not  be  to  blame. 

Louis. — I  left  my  mother  weeping,  for  Father's  gone  away — 
She  didn't  answer  when  I  asked  her  if  he  always  meant  to  stay. 

Gretchen. — Kris  Kingle,  Kris  Kingle,  I'm  hungry  and  I'm 
cold —    Have  you  a  bite  to  eat  if  I  may  be  so  bold } 

Samuel. — I'm  sorry  for  you,  children,  it's  yourselves  you 
have  to  blame.  You  should  have  taught  your  parents  that 
fighting  is  a  shame. 

Santa  Clc^us  {To  Samuel). — The  children  of  Europe  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  indulge  their  parents  too  much,  my  dear. 

St.  Nicholas  {To  Catherine). — I  know  the  ladies  will  always 
vote  for  peace,  my  child. 

Kris  Kingle. — Dear  Gretchen,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  little  girl, 
but  as  you  are  here  in  a  dream,  I  fear  that  what  you  eat  may  not 
do  you  any  good.     Here's  plenty  of  snow  cream  if  you  want  it. 

Noel. — Louis,  my  friend,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you  and  your 
sorrows;  it  is  to  relieve  them  that  I  have  called  you  here.  We 
are  going  to  discuss  peace  terms. 

Samuel. — ^You're  going  to  stop  the  war?    O  goodie! 

Santa  Claus. — We're  going  to  try  to  do  it,  Sammie. 

Louis. — ^Then  we  will  stop  it — ^we  can  do  anything  if  we  try 
hard  enough. 

Noel. — But  we  must  be  very  tactful  and  not  offend.  You 
see  we  are  to  deal  with  the  grown  people  and  not  children. 

Gretchen. — ^I  only  wish  it  were  left  to  the  children  to  decide 
such  a  question. 

Kris  Kingle. — Suppose  we  send  a  deputation  to  King  Mars 
with  a  petition  from  all  the  children  in  the  world. 

St.  Nicholas. — The  very   thing!    Now  you   four  children 
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represent  all  the  other  children  affected  by  the  war  and  that 
means  all  the  other  children  in  the  world. 

Noel. — ^You  shall  go  to  see  the  Giant  King  of  Mars. 

Louis. — ^Who  is  this  King  Mars? 

Santa  Clans.- — ^He  is  the  Giant  King  of  War  and  when  he 
rules  the  land,  he  makes  life  a  burden  to  everybody.  Not  a  soul 
can  escape  his  power.  No  matter  if  you  do  manage  to  keep  out 
of  the  actual  fighting,  you  are  sure  to  get  mixed  up  in  it  some- 
how. Even  the  ones  who  live  the  furthest  away  from  the  war 
have  a  great  many  things  taken  away  from  them;  sometimes, 
the  very  things  they  love  the  most. 

Samuel. — ^Yes,  they're  using  up  all  our  gasoline. 

Louis. — I  wish  that  were  all  I  miss.  I  had  to  give  up  my 
dog  because  we  didn't  have  enough  for  him  to  eat. 

Grethcen. — ^And  my  pet  pigeon  had  to  go — I  loved  him  so 
much! 

Catherine. — ^And  my  favorite  pony  was  taken  away  in  the 
night — I  wasn't  even  asked  about  it. 

St.  Nicholas. — I  see  all  these  children  know  something  about 
the  real  meaning  of  war. 

Kris  Kingle. — ^A  very  proper  deputation  they  will  make  to 
go  before  the  King. 

Samuel. — ^Where  does  this  King  live? 

Noel. — In  the  kingdom  of  Everywhere,  but  his  castle  is  in 
the  Land  of  Know-where.  His  throne  is  made  of  brass  and  his 
sceptre  is  a  huge  iron  key  with  which  he  has  locked  the  door  of 
the  dungeon  where  the  Queen  of  Peace  and  her  son  Good  Will 
are  kept  in  chains. 

Louis. — ^The  queen  of  peace?    Is  there  such  a  person? 

Kris  Kingle. — ^Yes,  her  name  is  Pax.  I  haven't  seen  her  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

Gretzhen. — She  may  be  dead  like  my  poor  pigeon. 

Santa  Claus. — ^No,  Peace  can  never  die  as  long  as  there  are 
children  in  the  world. 

Samuel. — ^We'd  better  be  going  then  or  King  Mars  may  kill 
her  before  we  can  get  there. 

Louis. — But  how  are  we  to  get  there  ?  I  don't  even  know  the 
way. 

Santa  Claus. — ^We  will  lead  you  to  the  gate  of  this  Castle 
Know- where,  but  no  grown  person  can  enter — it  would  mean 
death  to  us. 

St.  Nicholas. — ^You  children  must  go  in  alone. 
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Catherine. — Alone  by  all  means.  What  would  we  do  if 
King  Mars  were  to  harm  dear  old  St.  Nicholas.^ 

Louis, — Or  my  dear  Noel.^ 

Gretchen. — Or  Kris  Kingle,  the  darling. 

Samuel. — ^He*d  better  not  try  to  chain  up  my  Santa  Claus! 

Santa  Claus. — But  you  mustn't  go  before  the  King  with  such 
a  defiant  air — ^he  would  put  you  in  prison  right  away. 

Louis. — What  sort  of  an  air  should  we  have? 

Catherine. — ^Very  haughty  and  dignified? 

Kris  Kingle. — ^You  should  be  meek  and  humble  before 
royalty. 

Samuel. — I  don't  intend  to  be  meek — nor  haughty  either. 

Santa  Claus. — Suppose  you  try  a  happy  medium  then. 

Noel. — Remember,  the  spokesman  had  better  be  a  neutral, 
don't  you  think  so?  That  is,  one  who  doesn't  come  from  a  fight- 
ing country. 

Santa  Claus. — Samuel,  that  means  you. 

Samuel. — ^Am  I  to  do  the  talking  for  all  the  children  in  the 
world  ?     I'm  only  a  little  boy. 

Santa  Claus. — I've  never  seen  you  backward  in  speech  though. 

Samuel. — ^And  I  don't  intend  to  be  backward  now  when  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  at  stake. 

Santa  Claus. — On  the  way  there  we  will  tell  you  what  to 
say  and  do. 

Louis. — I'm  cold — I  believe  I've  kicked  the  cover  off. 

Noel. — Never  mind,  we  must  leave  the  Pole  now.  King 
Mars  lives  in  a  warmer  country. 

Scene    II 

{Scene:  before  the  gate  of  Castle  KnouMvhere.  Enter  Santa 
Claus  leading  Samuel,  Noel  leading  Louis,  Kris  Kjngle  lead-- 
ing  Gretchen  and  St.  Nicholas  leading  Catherine.) 

Santa^  Claus. — I  sent  a  wireless  to  the  gate  keeper — ^he  is 
expecting  us. 

Samuel. — ^What  is  his  name? 

Santa  Claus. — His  name  is  Justice.  Before  the  war  he  used 
to  be  Prime  Minister — ^but  since  the  war  began  he  has  been  re- 
duced in  rank  and  sent  to  prison  but  as  men  are  becoming  scarce, 
they  had  to  take  him  out  of  prison  and  make  him  the  gate  keeper. 

Samuel. — He'll  surely  let  us  in  if  his  name  is  Justice. 
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Santa  Claus  {Knocks  at  door). — Justice!  O  Justice!  Open 
the  door — Fm  Santa  Claus. 

Justice  {Inside). — I  can't  let  you  in. 

Santa  Claus. — Come  out  and  see  me — I  want  to  ask  a  favor. 

{The  gate  opens  and  Justice  comes  out.  He  is  old  and  bent 
and  wears  a  white  robe.) 

Justice. — ^How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,  Santa  Claus,  and  all  of 
you,  especially  the  children.  I  wish  I  could  do  something  for 
you. 

Santa  Claus. — ^You  can.  These  children  have  come  to  see 
the  Giant  King  of  Mars. 

Justice. — To  see  King  Mars.^    Impossible. 

Santa  Claus. — ^Why  not? 

Justice. — ^He  is  in  a  terribly  bad  temper  today.  You  see 
somebody  suggested  that  they  stop  fighting  during  Christmas 
Day  and  that  made  him  furious.  One  day  of  peace?  The  very 
idea  made  him  so  angry  that  his  face  turned  redder  and  his  eyes 
bulged  more  than  ever  and  he  roared  at  everyone  in  sight.  I'm 
afraid  he'll  do  something  to  harm  the  children  if  I  let  them  go  in 
today. 

Kris  Kingle. — But  if  the  fight  is  going  on  King  Mars  will  be 
busy  watching  it,  won't  he?  I've  heard  that  he  keeps  his  long 
field  glasses  glued  to  his  eyes  when  a  battle  is  going  on. 

Noel. — ^And  in  that  case  he  will  be  so  occupied  that  he  won't 
see  the  children,  perhaps. 

St.  Nicholas  {To  Catherine). — ^My  child,  here  is  a  magic 
wand  called  Innocence.  While  Samuel  engages  the  Giant's 
attention,  you  must  get  close  enough  to  him  to  tap  him  with  it 
two  times — that  will  be  enough  to  rouse  his  conscience  if  he  has 

any. 

Catherine. — But  suppose  he  hasn't  any  conscience? 

St.  Nicholas. — Then  tap  him  again  the  third  time,  my  dear, 
and  I  promise  you  he  won't  be  able  to  hurt  you. 

Justice. — So  that's  your  scheme?  I  marvel  at  your  boldness, 
but  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  you  succeed.  Well,  the  children 
may  go  in,  but  if  they  are  thrown  into  prison  don't  blame  me. 
It  won't  be  my  fault.  The  door  to  the  dungeon  is  close  beside 
the  throne.     I  know  for  I've  been  inside. 

Santa  Claus. — ^Now,  Samuel,  be  careful,  and  don't  be  afraid. 

Noel. — And  say  your  speeches  just  as  we  have  taught  them 
to  you.     (Noel  is  speaking  to  Louis  and  Samuel,) 

Kris  Kingle. — Just  go  up  to  the  steps  of  the  throne  and 
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make  your  bow  and  say  your  say  just  as  if  the  whole  world  were 
listening — ^for  he'll  hear  you  although  he  pretends  he  does  not. 

St.  Nicholas. — Through  all  the  carnage  of  war  and  its  awful 
sounds,  the  cry  of  the  children  will  rise  to  pierce  the  ears  of  this 
tyrant.    He  must  hear  them. 

Samuel. — Justice,  show  us  the  way  to  the  throne  room. 

{The  children  enter  the  gate^  Justice  leading  theniy  Samuel 
and  Louis  following  him,  side  by  side,  and  Catherine  and  Gret- 
CHEN  next  J  clinging  to  each  other.) 


Scene  III 

Scene:  Throne  room  of  the  Giant  King  of  Mars.  The  King  is 
standing  on  a  great  throne  oj  brass^  looking  through  a  spy  glass 
toward  the  left.  He  is  in  glittering  armor  from  head  to  foot^  with 
visor  downy  and  holds  in  one  hand  the  great  iron  key.  A  guard  of 
soldiers  stand  to  left  and  right  of  him,  stiff  and  straight.  The  door 
of  the  dungeon  is  visible  near  the  throne. 

Mars. — Will  they  dare  to  hold  an  armistice  against  my  will } 

{A  herald  enters — he  also  wears  armor.  He  approaches  the 
throne  and  kneels  before  it — the  King  does  not  notice  him.) 

Herald. — Your  Royal  Highness,  the  latest  wireless  bulletin 
says  that  no  armistice  was  granted.  The  fighting  will  begin 
again  immediately. 

Mars  {With  a  horrible  laugh). — ^They  know  better  than  to 
defy  me!  Oh,  I've  got  them  in  my  grip!  Peace  has  been  on 
this  throne  too  long — they've  all  become  mollycoddles!  I'll 
not  allow  any  time  to  be  wasted.     There!     they've  begun! 

{Noise  of  battle  in  the  distance  is  heard.     The  herald  retires.) 

Mars  {Continues). — Fly,  fly,  my  war  birds!  Swim,  swim, 
my  war  fish !  On  and  at  them,  my  fleets,  my  cars,  my  guns,  my 
horses,  my  men,  my  women!  Turn  loose  all  the  dogs  of  war! 
On  and  on!  What  care  I  who  wins,  so  the  victims  fall!  Strike! 
Fire!  Hurrah  for  the  reign  of  blood  and  iron!  What  a  glorious 
Christmas  Day! 

{The  herald  enters  again — the  noise  of  fighting  lulls  a  bit.) 

Herald. — ^Your  Majesty,  a  deputation  of  children  has  come 
to  see  you. 

Mars  {Stops  suddenly  in  his  awful  laughter,  but  still  looks 
through  the  glasses). — Children  to  see  me?  Is  that  why  the  fight- 
ing has  lulled?    How  dare  they  stop  for  the  children's  sake? 
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Tell  them  no,  I  won't  see  them.     Let  the  fighting  go  on!    Go  on! 
Herald. — But  they  are  here,  Your  Majesty. 
{Enter  Samuel,  Noel,  Gretchen  and  Catherine,  slowly 
and  timidly.) 

Samuel. — He — he — doesn't  even  look  at  us. 
Louis. — ^Never  mind  that,  speak  to  him  anyway. 
(The  Herald  retires — Samuel  steps  forward  and  kneels  to  the 
King.) 

Samuel. — I  hope  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  speaking 
without  permission,  but  we  are  very  anxious  to  see  you.  May  we 
have  an  audience.^ 

(The  King  continues  to  look  through  his  glasses,  ignoring 
them.) 

Gretchen. — ^He  doesn't  even  hear  us. 
Catherine. — If  I  could  only  get  a  little  nearer. 
Gretchen. — Give  me  your  hand — ^we  will  go  together. 
Samuel. — O  Mars,  King  of  War,  hear  the  cry  of  the  children! 
All  over  the  world  you  make  them  suffer. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  them,  O  King  of  all  the  Ages  ? 
We  don't  know  what  it's  all  about  and  yet  we 

suffer  the  most. 
What  hope  may  we  have  for  the  future 
When  you  destroy  our  present.^ 
What  will  become  of  your  kingdom  when  all  the 

soldiers  die 
And  only  the  children  are  left  with  a  few  women  f 
When  all  the  arts  are  lost  save  those  of  war 
What  chance  have  we  to  learn  the  beautiful  arts 

of  peace  ? 
Hear  me,  O  Giant  King  of  Mars! 
Louis. — Behold,  our  fathers  are  dead  and  dying — 
You  are  making  orphans  of  us  all. 
And  this  is  Christmas  Day. 
Our  wooden  shoes  are  empty  of  toys 
And  we  have  no  Christmas  trees. 
We  are  no  longer  children  of  yesterday 
But  anxious  men  and  women  of  tomorrow. 
Catherine  {Cautiously  approaching  the  King,  holding  Gret- 
Chen's  hand,  her  other  hand  grasping  the  wand  of  innocence). — 
Fm  afraid  and  yet  I'm  not  afraid!    That  is,  I'm  afraid  I'll  be 
afraid. 

Gretchen. — ^This  is  the  worst  nightmare  I  ever  had. 
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Catherine. — I  touch  you  one,  I  touch  you  twice. 

{As  she  speaks  she  timidly  taps  Mars  twice  on  the  arm  with 
the  wand.) 

Mars  {With  a  terrific  growl j  Mars  turns  and  glares  at  the 
children^  who  fall  backy  much  frightened). — ^What  are  you  doing 
here?  Who  let  you  in?  Who  gave  you  leave?  Arrest  them, 
guards!    Put  them  in  irons! 

{The  soldiers  start  to  seize  the  children  just  as  Catherine 
musters  up  courage  to  tap  the  King  once  more  with  the  wand.  As 
she  does  so  the  key  falls  from  his  hand  and  King  Mars  stands 
immovable  as  though  turned  to  stone.  All  the  soldiers  and  court 
attendants  likewise  stand  in  the  attitudes  they  happened  to  be  when 
Catherine  tapped  King  Mars  the  third  time  with  the  wand. 
The  noise  of  battle  ceases.) 

Louis. — Quick!    quick!    Get  the  key! 

{He  seizes  the  key  which  he  can  scarcely  lift — with  Samuel's 
help  they  put  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  dungeon  door — at  last  they 
manage  to  turn  it  and  the  door  opens.) 

Gretchen. — O  Pax,  sweet  Queen  of  Peace,  we've  come  to  save 
you! 

Catherine. — Peace!    Peace!    Come  out  on  earth  once  more! 

( The  door  yields  to  their  efforts  and  the  four  children  rush  into 
the  dungeon.) 

Scene  IV 

Scene,  same  as  Scene  Ily  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  Castle 
Know-where.  Noise  of  battle  is  heard  in  the  distance.  The  four 
Santas  are  anxiously  listening.) 

Santa  Claus. — I  still  hear  sounds  of  battle.  I  wonder  what 
has  happened? 

Noel. — But  the  noise  is  growing  less. 

{The  voice  of  King  Mars  is  heard  roaring  at  the  children.) 

Mars  {Inside). — ^Who  let  you  in?  Who  gave  you  leave? 
Arrest  them,  guards!     Put  them  in  irons! 

Santa  Claus. — ^Justice,  Justice,  open  the  door. 

Kris  Kingle. — Fd  risk  my  life  to  save  them  from  his  power. 

St.  Nicholas. — ^What  is  my  life  or  yours  compared  to  theirs  ? 
The  men  and  women  of  the  future? 

{The  door  opens  and  Justice  appears.  At  the  same  time  the 
noise  of  guns  and  fighting  ceases  and  everything  becomes  very  quiet.) 

Justice. — Be  patient,  friends,  all  is  not  lost!     One  moment! 
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Santa  Claus. — The  noise  has  ceased. 

{Enter  from  the  castle^  Samuel  and  Noel  leading  Queen 
Peace  who  is  clothed  in  white  and  carries  an  olive  branch  in  her 
hand.  Behind  them  come  Catherine  and  Gretchen  supporting 
Good  IFilly  who  is  a  frail  ioy,  pale  and  emaciated.  The  four  Santas 
kneel  before  the  Queen  and  kiss  her  hand.  Justice  brings  out  a 
a  chair  in  which  the  Queen  sits  with  the  four  children  on  either  side 
of  her  and  Good  Will  at  her  feet.  A  throng  of  children  rush  in  to 
greet  her  as  they  sing  and  dance.) 

Song. — 

Behold  the  Queen  of  Peace 

And  Good  Will! 
King  Mars  no  longer  rules 

At  Christmas  time! 

Father  is  home  again 

And  brother  too! 
And  Mother  is  happy 

At  Christmas  time! 

Now  it's  no  crime  to  laugh 

And  dance  and  sing! 
For  we  love  one  another 

At  Christmas  time! 

(St.  Nicholas  goes  to  left  and  returns  leading  a  reindeer  sled 
filled  tvith  toys;  Noel  brings  forth  from  the  sled  a  pair  of  wooden 
shoes  filled  with  candies  and  nuts;  Kris  Kingle  goes  to  left  and 
returns  with  a  Christmas  tree  covered  with  beautiful  ornaments  and 
gifts;  Santa  Claus  takes  from  the  sled  a  pair  of  stockings  filled 
with  fruits  and  candies.  The  four  Santas  go  among  the  children 
and  distribute  their  gifts  so  thai  each  child  is  happily  remembered.) 
St.  Nicholas. — Before  we  send  you  back  to  bed 

Accept  these  tokens  from  my  sled. 
Noel. — ^Now  sweet  peace  reigns  from  shore  to  shore 

I  can  fill  your  wooden  shoes  once  more. 
Kris  Kingle. — ^How  I  love  to  hear  you  shout  in  glee 

Beneath  the  glittering  Christmas  tree! 
Santa  Claus. — ^Now  let  me  see  you  dance  and  sing, 

For  each  a  stocking  full  I  bring! 
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(jill  the  children  seem  very  happy  excepting  little  Good  Will 
who  is  wiping  his  eyes.) 

Samuel. — Good  Will,  why  are  you  so  sad? 

Good  Will. — Vm  so  sorry  this  is  all  a  dream. 

Queen  Peace  {Rises  and  takes  him  by  the  hand). — ^My  child, 
sometimes  the  most  beautiful  dreams  are  those  that  come  true. 
And  besides,  this  dream  is  not  all  a  dream. 
All  Present. — Peace  on  earth, 

Good  Will  toward  men! 

Curtain 


SOLITUDE* 

By  Cotton  Noe 

To  live  alone  where  man,  or  beast  ne'er  stood, 
Ten-thousand  miles  beyond  the  site  of  home; 
To  walk  at  night  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 

Or  dwell  within  some  deep  death-haunted  wood; 

To  feel  like  Bonaparte  with  power  endued. 
Yet  doomed  to  sleep  beneath  the  starry  dome. 
And  listen  to  the  ocean  chafe  and  foam, — 

Not  this,  not  all  of  these,  is  solitude. 

But  oh,  to  be  alone  within  the  hive 

Of  teeming  life,  where  thousands  live  and  move 
And  have  their  shallow  beings, — there  to  strive 

With  doubt  and  faith,  and  feel  the  soul  expand 
Beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  those  we  love. 

And  know  that  they  can  never  understand. 

•From  TO3E  LOOM  OF  LIFE 


KOSTES  PALAMAS,  A  MODERN 
GREEK  WORLD.POET 


By  Aristides  E.  Phoutrides 


^*And  then  I  saw  that  I  am  the  poet,  surely  a  poet  among  many^ 
a  mere  soldier  of  the  verse j  but  always  the  poet  who  desires  to  close 
within  his  verse  the  longings  and  questionings  of  the  universal  man^ 
and  the  cares  and  fanaticisms  of  the  citizen.  I  may  not  be  a  worthy 
citizen;  but  it  cannot  be  that  I  am  the  poet  of  myself  alone.  I  am 
the  poet  of  my  age  and  of  my  race;  and  what  I  hold  within  me  can'- 
not  be  divided  from  the  world  without    ..." 

KosTES  Palamas,  Preface  to  **The  Twelve 

Words  of  the  Gypsy. '^ 

^^Kostes  Palamas  .  .  .  is  raised  not  only  above  other 
poets  of  Modern  Greece  but  above  all  the  poets  of  contemporary 
Europe.  Though  not  the  most  knozvn  .  .  .  he  is  incontestably 
the  greatest    ..." 

Eugene  Clement,  Revue  des  Etudes  Grecquesj  1914. 

KOSTES  PALAMAS!  A  name  I  hated  once  with  all 
the  sincerity  of  a  young  and  blind  enthusiast  as  the 
anme  of  a  traitor.  The  Gospel  Riots  of  1901  and 
^he  Oresteia  Riots  of  1903^  had  filled  my  heart  and 
mind  with  horror  against  the  "anti-nationalistic 
propaganda  of  the  Hairy  Ones, "  who,  as  I  was  made 
to  believe,  were  seeking  to  crush  the  aspirations  of  the  Greek 
people  by  showing  that  their  language  was  not  the  ancient  Greek 
language  and  that  they  were  not  the  heirs  of  Ancient  Greece. 
Psichares,  Palles,  and  Palamas  were  naturally  the  arch-fiends. 
The  first  two  were  far  away  from  Athens,  but  the  third  was  the 
Secretary  of  the  University.  The  impulsive  youths  who  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  capital  of  Greece  and  filled  with  restlessness 
the  whole  country  could  not  imagine  how  such  a  man  could  be 
tolerated  in  that  high  position.  Among  the  enflamed  champions 
of  dead  tradition,  jeers  of  unrestrained  bitterness  against  this 

*Sec  "The  Literary  Impube  of  Modern  Greece"  Poet  Lore,  Vol.  XXVI,  No.  i,  pp. 
56  ff. 
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unworthy  parasite  who  poisoned  their  national  life  were  a  favored 
occupation.  Satires  circulated  about  him;  and  the  most  juvenile 
of  all  gave  frank  utterance  to  their  uncontrolled  feelings  by  dis- 
figuring the  walls  of  the  University  with  inscriptions  of  invective 
against  its  secretary. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  Oresteia  Riots  had  been  quelled 
that  I  first  cast  sight  upon  Palamas  himself.  He  was  standing 
before  one  of  the  side  entrances  to  the  University  Building  when 
my  companion,  with  whom  I  had  just  been  discussing  in  terms  of 
the  highest  indignation  the  infernal  work  of  the  Hairy  Ones, 
showed  him  to  me  with  a  hateful  sneer: 

"Look  at  him!" 

"Who  is  he?" 

"The  worst  of  them  all,  Palamas!" 

I  paused  for  a  moment  to  have  a  full  view  of  this  notorious 
criminal.  Rather  short  and  collected,  he  stood  with  eyes  cast 
upon  the  sunlight  streaming  on  the  marble  covered  ground  of 
the  yard.  He  held  a  cane  with  both  his  hands  and  seemed  to 
think.  Once  or  twice  he  glanced  upon  the  wall  as  if  he  were 
reading  something,  but  again  he  turned  towards  the  sunlight  and 
stood  thinking  with  an  expression  upon  his  face  that  spoke  of 
agony  and  sorrow.  There  was  nothing  conspicuous  about  him, 
nothing  aggressive.  His  rather  pale  face,  furrowed  brow,  and 
pondering  attitude  were  marks  of  a  quiet,  retiring,  modest  man. 
Do  traitors  then  look  so  human  .^  From  the  end  of  the  colonnade, 
I  watched  him  carefully  until  he  turned  away  and  entered  the 
building.  Then  I  followed  him  and  walked  up  to  the  same  en- 
trance. Upon  the  wall,  an  inscription  was  scratched  in  heavy 
pencil  strokes: 

"Down  with  Palamas!  the  bought  one!  the  traitor!" 

At  last  my  humanity  was  aroused,  and  the  first  rays  of 
sympathy  began  to  dispel  my  hatred.  That  remorseless  inscrip- 
tion could  not  be  true  of  this  man,  I  thought,  and  I  hurried  to  the 
Library  to  read  some  of  his  work  for  the  first  time  that  I  might 
form  an  opinion  about  him  myself.  Unfortunately,  the  verses 
across  which  I  happened  to  come  were  too  deep  for  my  intellect, 
and  I  had  not  the  patience  to  read  them  twice.  I  was  so  abso- 
lutely sure  of  the  power  of  my  mind  that  I  ascribed  my  lack  of 
understanding  to  the  poet.  Then  his  poems  were  so  different 
from  the  easy,  rhythmic,  oratorical  verses  on  which  I  had  been 
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brought  up.  In  Palamas,  I  missed  those  pleasant  trivialities 
which  attract  a  boy's  mind  in  poetry.  One  thing,  however,  was 
clear  to  me  even  then.  Dark  and  unintelligible  though  his  poems 
appeared,  they  were  certainly  full  of  a  deep,  passionate  feeling, 
a  feeling  that  haunted  my  thoughts  long  after  I  had  closed  his 
book  in  despair.  Since  that  day,  I  condescended  to  think  of  him 
as  of  a  sincere  follower  of  a  wrong  cause,  as  of  a  sheep  that  had 
been  led  astray. 

Years  went  by.  I  was  no  more  in  Greece.  I  had  come  to 
another  country,  where  a  new  language,  a  new  history,  a  new 
literature  opened  before  me  like  a  great  feast  of  which  there  was 
no  end.  Here,  at  last,  I  began  to  assume  a  reasonable  attitude 
towards  the  language  question  of  my  old  country,  and  here  first 
I  could  read  Palamas  with  understanding.  Gradually,  his  great- 
ness began  to  dawn  on  me,  and,  finally,  my  admiration  for  him 
had  grown  so  much  that  when  on  April,  1914,  I  reached  Greece 
as  a  travelling  fellow  from  Harvard  University,  I  had  decided  to 
concentrate  my  studies  during  the  five  months  I  was  planning  to 
spend  there  about  him  and  his  work.  With  his  work,  I  did  spend 
many  long  and  pleasant  hours.  But  him,  I  visited  only  once. 
The  man  from  whom  I  had  once  shrunk  as  from  a  monster  of 
evil,  now  I  shunned  for  fear  I  had  not  yet  learned  to  admire  in 
accordance  with  his  greatness.  Owing  to  the  urgent  demand 
of  an  old  classmate.  Dr.  C.  N.  Lambrakis,  who  knew  the  poet, 
I  went  to  see  him  one  April  afternoon  in  his  office  at  the  University 
with  my  friend  and  fellow  traveller,  Mr.  Francis  P.  Farquhar. 
Mr.  Palamas  was  sitting  at  his  official  desk;  but  as  soon  as  we 
entered  he  rose  to  receive  us  and  then  sat  modestly  in  the  comer 
of  a  sofa.  He  had  changed  very  little  in  appearance  since  the 
time  of  the  Riots,  and  the  more  I  loooked  at  him  the  more  I 
recognized  the  very  same  image  which  I  had  kept  in  my  mind 
from  the  first  encounter  I  had  with  him  in  the  University  colon- 
nade ten  years  ago.  Perhaps,  the  furrows  of  his  brow  have  now 
become  deeper;  the  white  hairs,  more  numerous  among  the  jet 
black,  which  are  still  more  prominent.  His  eyes  are  still  the  same 
fiery  eyes  penetrating  wherever  they  light  beneath  the  surface 
of  things  and  often  turning  away  from  the  present  into  a  thought- 
world.  His  hands  move  quietly;  his  voice  is  clear  and  sonant; 
his  words  are  few  and  polite.  Unassuming  in  his  manner  and 
modest  and  collected  in  his  attitude,  he  seems  more  eager  to 
receive  knowledge  rather  than  to  talk  about  himself  and  his  work. 
He  asks  us  questions  about  America  and  its  literary  life:    Is  Poe 
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read  and  appreciated?  Is  Walt  Whitman  still  popular?  He 
admires  them  both,  he  has  a  great  craving  for  the  new,  and  to 
read  things  about  America  fascinates  him.  When  we  rose  to 
leave,  we  realized  that  we  had  been  doing  the  talking,  but  on  both 
of  us  the  personality  of  the  man,  reserved  and  unobtrusive  though 
he  is,  has  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression. 

This  was  the  only  visit  I  had  with  him.  But  I  saw  him  more 
than  once  walk  in  the  streets  of  Athens  and  among  the  plane 
trees  of  Zappeum  by  the  banks  of  Ilissus,  or  sitting  alone  at  a 
table  of  some  unfrequented  coffee  house,  always  far  from  the 
crowd.  The  admiration  that  was  growing  in  me  held  me  back 
from  speaking  to  him,  and  it  was  only  after  I  had  returned  to 
America  that  I  wrote  to  him  for  permission  to  translate  some  of 
his  works.  The  answer  came  laden  with  the  same  modesty 
which  is  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  man.  He  is  afraid 
I  am  exaggerating  the  value  of  his  work,  and  he  calls  himself  a 
mere  laborer  of  the  verse.  Certainly  he  has  been  a  faithful 
laborer  for  a  cause  which  a  generation  ago  seemed  hopeless.  But 
through  his  faith  and  power,  he  has  snatched  the  crown  of  victory 
from  the  hands  of  Time,  and  he  may  now  be  acclaimed  as  a  new 
World-Poet, 

"The  poetic  work  of  Kostes  Palamas, "  says  Eugene  Clement, 
a  French  critic,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  poet,  "presents  itself 
today  with  an  imposing  greatness.  Without  speaking  about  his 
early  collections,  in  which  already  a  talent  of  singular  power  is 
revealed,  we  may  say  that  the  four  or  five  volumes  of  verse  which 
he  has  published  during  the  last  ten  years  raise  him  beyond 
comparison  not  only  above  all  poets  of  Modem  Greece  but  above 
all  poets  of  contemporary  Europe.  Though  he  is  not  the  most 
reputed — owing  to  his  shadowy  modesty  and  to  the  language  he 
writes,  which  is  little  read  beyond  the  borders  of  Hellenism — he  is 
incontestably  the  greatest.  The  broadness  of  his  views  on  the 
world  and  on  humanity,  on  the  history  and  soul  of  his  race,  in 
short,  on  all  problems  that  agitate  modem  thought,  places  him 
in  the  first  rank  among  those  who  have  had  the  gift  to  clad  the 
philosophic  idea  in  the  sumptuous  mantle  of  poetry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  vigor  and  richness  of  his  imagination,  the  pene- 
trating warmth  of  his  feeling,  the  exquisite  perfection  of  his  art, 
and  his  gifted  style  manifest  in  him  a  poetic  temperament  of  an 
exceptional  fulness  that  was  bound  to  give  birth  to  great  master- 
pieces. " 
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PART  I 
Life  Influences 

PATRAS 

Kostes  Palamas  was  born  in  Patras  fifty-six  years  ago. 
Patras  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Greece,  known  even 
in  mythical  times  as  Aroe,  the  seat  of  King  Eumelus,  the  "rich 
in  flocks."  It  became  especially  prominent  since  the  time  of 
Augustus  as  a  centre  of  commerce  and  industry.  Its  factories 
of  silk  were  renowned  in  Byzantine  times,  and  its  conmianding 
position  attracted  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians  as  a  military 
basis  for  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  The  citadel  walls  that 
crown  the  Jiill,  on  the  slopes  of  which  the  modern  city — still  of 
the  first  five  cities  in  Greece — descends  amphitheatrically  into 
the  sea,  are  remnants  of  Venetian  fortifications.  In  the  history 
of  Modern  Greece,  it  is  a  hallowed  spot;  for  it  was  here  that  on 
April  4,  1 82 1,  the  standard  of  the  War  of  Liberation  was  first 
raised  before  a  band  of  warriors  kneeling  before  the  altar  of  Hagia 
Laura,  while  Germanos,  the  archbishop  of  the  city,  prayed  for 
the  success  of  their  arms.  The  views  which  the  city  commands 
over  the  sapphire  spaces  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  purple 
shadows  of  the  mountains  rising  from  its  waters  in  all  directions 
are  superb,  and  the  sunsets,  that  evening  after  evening  revel  in 
colors  there,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Greece.  A  beauty 
worthy  of  life  dwells  over  the  vine-clad  hills,  while  the  mountain 
kings  that  rise  about  are  hoary  with  age  and  fame.  The  eyes 
may  feast  wandering  from  the  purple-laden  cliffs  of  Kylene  to 
the  opal  mantles  of  the  sea  and  from  the  majestic  peaks  of  Parnas- 
sus to  the  lofty  range  of  Kiona.  Some  of  the  thoughts  which 
such  scenes  have  stirred  in  the  susceptible  soul  of  the  poet  are 
expressed  in  one  of  his  Hundred  Voices^  a  collection  of  short 
lyrics  in  the  volume  entitled  Life  Immovable: 

"  Far  glimmered  the  sea,  and  the  harvest  darkened  the  threshing 

floors; 
I  cared  not  for  the  harvest  and  looked  not  on  the  threshing  floors; 
For  I  stood  on  the  end  of  the  sea,  and  thee  I  beheld  from  afar, 
O  white,  ethereal  Liakoura,  waiting  lest  from  thy  midst 
Parnassus,  the  ancient,  shine  forth  and  the  Nine  Fair  Sisters  of 
Song. 
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Yet,  what  if  the  fate  of  Parnassus  is  changed  ?    What  if  the  Nine 

Fair  Sisters  are  gone? 
Thou  standest  still,  O  Liakoura,  young  and  forever  one, 
O  thou  Muse  of  a  future  Rhythm  and  a  Beautiful  still  to  be  born. ' 

To  his  birthplace,  the  poet  dedicates  one  of  his  exquisite 
collection  of  sonnets  entitled  ^'Fatherlands"  and  contained  in 
the  same  volume.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series.  Its  lines  are 
permeated  with  a  fine  feeling  springing  from  the  reminiscences 
which  the  description  suggests  and  from  the  memory  of  the  early 
death  of  the  poet's  mother: 

"Where  with  its  many  ships  the  harbor  moans, 
The  land  spreads  beaten  by  the  billows  wild. 
Remembering  not  even  as  a  dream 
Her  ancient  silkworks,  carriers  of  wealth. 

The  vineyards,  filled  with  fruit,  now  make  her  rich; 
And  on  her  brow,  an  aged  crown  she  wears, 
A  castle  that  the  stranger — Frank  or  Turk — 
Thirsts  for,  since  Venice  founded  it  with  might. 

O'er  her  a  mountain  stands,  a  sleepless  watch; 
And  white  like  dawn,  Parnassus  shimmers  far 
Aloft  with  the  midland  Zygos  at  his  side. 

Here  I  first  opened  to  the  day  my  eyes ; 

And  here  my  memory  weaves  a  dream  dream-bom. 

An  image  faint,  half-vanished,  fair,  a  mother." 

MISSOLONGHI 

But  in  Patras,  the  child  did  not  stay  long.  His  early  home 
seems  to  have  been  broken  up  by  the  death  of  his  mother,  and 
we  find  him  next  in  Missolonghi,  another  glorious  spot  in  the 
history  of  Modem  Greece.  It  does  not  pride  itself  in  its  anti- 
quity. It  developed  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  a  fishing  ham- 
let colonized  by  people  who  were  attracted  by  the  abundance  of 
fish  in  the  lagoon  separating  the  town  from  the  sea.  This  lagoon 
lies  across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  to  the  northwest  of  Patras,  hardly 
an  hour's  sail  from  it.  Its  shallow  waters,  which  can  be  traversed 
only  by  small  flat  bottomed  dories  propelled  with  poles,  extend 
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between  the  mouths  of  the  Phidari  and  the  Acheloos,  and  are 
studded  with  small  islets  just  emerging  above  the  face  of  the 
lagoon  and  covered  with  rush.  Two  of  these  islets,  Vassiladi 
and  Kleisova,  attained  great  fame  by  the  heroic  resistance  of 
their  garrisons  against  the  forces  of  Kioutachi  and  Imbrahim 
Pashas  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  The  town  itself  is  a  shrine  of 
patriotism  for  Modem  Greeks.  For  from  1822  to  1826,  with  its 
humble  walls  hardly  stronger  than  fences,  it  sustained  the  attacks 
of  very  superior  forces,  and  its  ground  was  hallowed  by  the  blood 
of  many  national  heroes.  Just  outside  its  walls  lies  the  "Heroes' 
Garden"  or  "Heroon,"  where  under  the  shadows  of  eucalyptus 
and  cypress  trees,  Marcos  Bozzaris,  Mavromichalis,  the  phil- 
hellene  General  Coreman,  and  Lord  Byron's  heart  are  buried. 
It  was  during  the  second  siege  that  Byron  died  here  in  the  midst 
of  his  noble  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  fall  of  the 
city,  brought  about  by  famine,  is  the  most  glorious  defeat  in  the 
history  of  the  Greek  Revolution.  The  garrison  of  three  thousand 
soldiers  with  six  thousand  unarmed  persons  including  women  and 
children,  unwilling  to  surrender,  attempted  to  break  through  the 
Turkish  lines.  But  only  one-sixth  managed  to  escape.  The 
rest  were  driven  back  and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  their  pursuers. 
Many  took  refuge  into  the  powder  magazines  of  the  city  and 
waited  until  the  Turks  drew  up  in  great  numbers;  then  they  sat 
fire  to  the  powder  and  blew  up  friends  and  foes  alike.  No  better 
place  could  be  found  to  foster  the  susceptible  mind  of  Greece's 
great  poet.  The  second  sonnet  of  his  Fatherlands  is  devoted 
to  this  lagoon  city : 

"Upon  the  lake,  the  island-studded,  where 
The  breeze  of  May,  grown  strong  with  sea-brine,  stirs 
The  seashore  strewn  with  seaweeds  far  away, 
The  Fates  cast  me,  a  little  child,  thrice  orphan. 

'Tis  there  the  Northwind  battles  mightily 
Upon  the  Southwind,  and  the  High  tide  on 
The  Low;  and  far  into  the  main's  abyss 
The  dazzling  coral  of  the  sun  is  sinking. 

There  stands  Varassova,  the  triple-headed; 
And  from  her  heights,  like  a  lady  from  a  tower, 
The  moon  bends  o'er  the  waters  lying  still. 
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Yet  peace,  the  innocent,  that  is  a  child's. 
Not  even  there  I  knew;  but  only  sorrow 
And  what  is  now  a  fire:  the  spirit's  sparkle." 

Here  then,  "the  spirit's  sparkle "  was  first  kindled,  and  here, 
in  the  city  of  his  ancestors,  we  may  say,  the  poet  was  born.  The 
swampy  meadows  overgrown  with  rush  and  surrounded  with 
violet  mountains,  the  city  with  its  narrow  crooked  streets  and 
low-roofed  houses,  the  lagoon  with  its  still  shallow  waters  and 
modest  islets,  the  life  of  townsmen  and  peasants  with  their  humble 
occupations,  passions,  and  legends,  above  all,  the  picturesque 
distinctness  of  this  somewhat  isolated  place,  secluded,  as  it  seems, 
in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  national  lore,  these  were  the  things 
which  sinking  deep  into  Palamas'  creative  soul  stirred  him  to 
seek  the  art  of  song.  They  have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  stamp 
their  image  on  every  work  that  he  has  written.  But  the  collection 
entitled  The  LagoorCs  Regrets  reflects  most  distinctly  this 
world  of  the  poet's  early  life,  a  world  he  always  remembers  with 
love  and  affection : 


ti 


Imagination  flies  to  hells  and  stars, 
A  witch  beguiling,  an  enchantress  strange; 
But  ours  the  Heart  remains  and  binds  both  life 
And  love  with  the  native  soil,  nor  seems  to  die. 

Peaks,  depths,  I  sought  Eurydice  of  old : 
What  longing  moans  within  me  now,  first-bom? 
Would  that  I  were  a  fisherman  at  work, 
Waking  thy  sleeping  waters  with  my  oar, 
O  Missolonghi ! " 

Humble  but  natural  in  feeling  and  imagery  is  the  appeal  to 
a  friend  c^  his  childhood  days: 


<c 


The  peasant's  huts  in  Midfield 
For  us,  old  friend,  are  waiting: 
Come  as  of  old  to  eat 
The  freshmade  cheese,  and  taste 
The  hardmade  loaf  of  combread. 

Come,  and  drink  the  milk  drawn  pure; 
And  filled  with  dew  and  gladness, 
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To  feel  the  hunger  of  the  youth 
Beside  you,  buzom  lasses. " 

Here,  too,  he  sings  of  the  "crystal  salt  that  is  drawn  snow- 
white  from  the  lake;"  of  the  rain  "that  always  weeps"  and  of  the 
conquering  tides.  Here  he  listens  to  the  whispers  of  the  water 
breakers  while  they  converse  with  each  other  with  restrained 
pride,  and  here  he  dreams  over  Byron's  grave  of  the  great 
poet  of  Greece,  who  will  come  to  ride  on  Byron's  deserted  steed. 
The  poems  of  this  collection  are  short  but  exquisitely  wrought 
in  verse  and  language  full  of  life  and  of  feeling.  They  are  especial- 
ly stamped  with  Palamas'  attachment  to  the  little  and  humble, 
whom  he  loves  to  raise  into  music  and  rhythm,  and  for  whom  he 
always  has  pleasant  memories  and  sincere  admiration. 

ATHENS,    THE   VIOLET-CROWNED 

This  world  nurtured  the  poet  in  his  Youth  and  led  him  to 
the  threshold  of  Manhood.  But  when  he  had  graduated  from  the 
provincial  gymnasion,  he  naturally  came  to  Athens  in  order 
to  complete  his  education  in  the  University  of  that  city,  the 
only  University  in  Greece.  This  brought  him  to  the  place  which 
was  destined  to  develop  his  greatness  to  its  zenith.  The  quiet, 
retired,  and  humble  life  of  the  Lagoon  with  its  compressed  air  of 
legend  was  suddenly  exchanged  with  the  shining  rocks  of  Attica 
and  its  great  city,  flooded  with  dazzling  light  and  roofed  with  a 
sky  that  clings  to  its  azure  even  in  the  midst  of  night.  Life  here 
is  full,  restless,  and  tumultuous  as  in  the  days  of  Athens  of  old. 
The  violet  shadows  of  the  mountains  enclosing  the  silver  olive 
groves  of  the  white  plain  herald  still  to  the  world  the  violet  crown 
of  Athens. 

The  poet  in  one  of  his  "Hundred  Voices"  pictures  a  clear 
Attic  afternoon  in  February.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  more 
paradisiac  than  the  close  of  a  cloudless  day  in  Attica  during  the 
winter  months.  By  the  end  of  January  signs  of  the  coming 
spring  begin  to  appear:  The  hill  sides  are  covered  with  green 
grass;  the  daisies  are  gracing  the  fields  with  their  star-like  forms; 
and  the  almond  trees  are  transformed  into  great  fragrant  bundles 
of  velvet  flowers  against  the  azure  of  the  sky,  while  the  snow  still 
lingers  on  the  peaks  and  slopes  of  the  northern  range  of  Parnes: 
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"Even  in  the  winter's  heart,  the  almond  trees  ablossom! 
And  lo,  the  angry  month  is  gay  with  sunshine  laughter, 
While  to  this  beauty  round  about  a  crown  you  weave 
O  naked  rocks  and  painted  mountain  slopes  of  Athens. 

Even  the  snow  on  Fames  seems  like  fields  in  bloom; 
A  timid  greenish  glow  caresses  like  a  dream 
The  Heights  of  Corydallus;  white  Pen  tele  smiles  upon 
The  Sacred  Rock  of  Pallas;  and  old  Hymettus  stoops 
To  listen  to  the  love  song  of  Phaleron's  sea." 

It  is  its  scanty  vegetation  that  makes  the  southwestern  region 
of  Attica  look  like  a  mountain  lake  of  light.  The  nakedness  of 
the  mountain  ranges  and  the  whiteness  of  the  plains  are  vaulted 
over  by  a  brilliant  sky  and  surrounded  by  a  sea  of  a  splendid 
sapphire  glow.  Even  the  olive  trees,  which  still  grace  the  fields 
about  Athens  are  bunches  of  silver  rather  than  of  green.  Palamas 
sees  this  barrenness  of  Attica  with  a  true  poet's  eye  when  he  writes 
in  his  Town  and  Wilderness  the  verses  entitled  The  Satyr 
of  the  Naked  Song.  In  this  song,  we  may  detect  the  very 
spirit  which  springing  from  the  same  soil  thousands  of  years  ago 
created  the  immortal  song  that  gradually  rose  from  primitive 
sensuousness  to  the  heights  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  The  land  is 
the  same,  and  the  breezes  carry  the  same  whispers  from  the 
mountains  to  the  fields.  But  only  the  initiated  can  interpret 
their  mysteries,  and  Palamas  is  certainly  one  of  them: 

All  about  us  naked! 

All  is  naked  here! 

Mountains,  fields,  and  heavens  wide! 

The  day  reigns  uncontrolled; 

The  world,  transparent;  and  pellucid 

The  thrice-deep  palaces. 

Eyes,  fill  yourselves  with  light! 

And  ye,  O  Lyres,  with  rhythm ! 

Here,  the  trees  are  stains 
Out  of  tune  and  rare; 
The  world  is  wine  unmixed ; 
And  nakedness,  a  mistress. 
Here,  the  shade  is  but  a  dream; 
And  even  on  the  night's  dim  lips 
A  golden  laughter  dawns ! 
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Here  all  are  stripped  of  cover 
And  revel  lustfully; 
The  barren  rock,  a  star! 
The  body  is  a  flame! 
Rubies  here  and  things  of  gold. 
Priceless  pearls  and  things  of  silver, 
Scatter,  O  divinely  naked  Land, 
Scatter,  O  thrice-noble  Attica! 

Here  manhood  is  enchanting, 
And  flesh  is  deified; 
Artemis  is  virginity, 
And  Longing  is  a  Hermes; 
And  here,  and  every  hour. 
Aphrodite  rises  bare, 
A  marvel  to  the  Sea-Things, 
And  to  the  world,  a  wonder! 

Come,  lay  aside  thy  mantle! 
Clad  thee  with  nakedness, 
O  Soul,  that  art  its  priestess! 
For  lo,  thy  body  is  thy  temple. 
Pass  unto  me  a  stream  of  magnet, 
O  amber  of  the  flesh. 
And  let  me  drink  of  nectar  drawn 
From  Nakedness  Olympian! 

Tear  thy  veil,  and  throw  away 
Thy  robe  that  flows  discordantly! 
With  nature  only  match  thy  form. 
With  nature  match  thy  plastic  image. 
Loosen  thy  girdle !    Cross 
Thy  hands  upon  thy  heart! 
Thy  hair  is  purple  royal, 
A  mantle  fairiy  flowing. 

And  be  a  tranquil  statue; 

And  let  thy  body  take 

Of  Art's  perfection  chiseled 

Upon  the  shining  stone; 

And  play,  and  sing,  and  mimic 

With  thoughtful  nakedness 
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Lithe  beasts  and  snakes  and  birds 
That  dwell  in  wilderness. 

And  play,  and  sing,  and  mimic 

All  things  of  joy,  all  things  of  beauty; 

And  let  thy  nakedness 

Pale  into  light  of  living  thought. 

Forms  rounded  and  forms  flat, 

Soft  down,  lines  curved  and  straight, 

0  shiverings  divine. 

Dance  on  your  dance  of  gladness! 

Forehead,  and  eyes,  and  waves 
Of  hair,  and  loins,  and  buttocks! 
Ye  secret  dales  and  places! 
Roses  of  love  and  myrtles ! 
Ye  feet  that  bind  with  chains! 
Hands,  Fountains  of  caress, 
And  Doves  of  longing  sweet, 
And  falcons  of  destruction! 

Whole  hearted  are  thy  words. 
And  bold,  O  mouth,  O  mouth, 
Like  wax  of  honey  bees. 
Like  pomegranates  in  bloom. 
The  alabaster  lilies, 
Aprils  own  fragrant  censers. 
Envy  thy  breast's  full  cups! 
Oh,  let  me  drink  from  them! 

Drink  from  the  rosy  tinged. 
Erect,  enameled,  fresh. 
The  milk  I  dreamed  and  dreamed 
Of  happiness.    Thee!    Thee! 

1  am  thy  mystic  priest, 
And  altars  are  thy  knees; 
And  in  thy  warm  embrace 
Gods  work  their  miracles! 

Away,  all  tuneless  things! 
Hidden  and  covered  things,  away! 
Away,  all  crippled,  shapeless  things. 
And  things  profane  and  strange!     . 
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Erect  and  naked  all,  and  guileless, 
Bodies  and  breasts  and  Earth  and  Skies! 
Nakedness,  too,  is  truth, 
And  nakedness  is  beauty! 

In  nakedness,  the  sunshine-graced, 
That  fills  the  Attic  Day, 
If  thou  beholdest  stand  before  thee 
Something  like  monster  bare. 
Something  that  like  a  leafless  tree 
Stands  stripped  of  shadow's  grace 
And  like  a  stone  unwrought. 
His  body's  rough  and  gaunt. 

Something  that  naked,  bare,  and  nude 
Roams  in  the  thrice-wide  spaces; 
Something  whose  life  is  told  in  flames 
That  light  beneath  his  eyelids; 
Akin  to  the  old  Satyrs'  breed 
And  tameless  like  a  beast; 
A  singer  silver-voiced, 
Flee  not  in  fear!    'Tis  I! 

The  Satyr!     I  have  taken  here 

Roots  like  an  olive  tree. 

And  with  my  flute  deep-sounding, 

I  make  the  breezes  languish. 

I  play  and  lo,  all  things  are  mated. 

Love  giving,  love  receiving. 

I  play  and  lo,  all  things  are  dancing. 

All :  Men  and  beasts  and  spirits ! 


PART  II 

Athens,  the  Centre  of  Greece 

So  much  of  the  natural  atmosphere  of  Athens  and  Attica. 
But  the  Athenians  themselves,  their  thoughts,  life,  and  dreams 
have  not  proved  less  important  nor  less  effective  for  the  growth 
of  our  poet's  genius.  The  spiritual  and  intellectual  currents 
moving  the  Greek  Nation  of  today  start  from  this  city.     Here 
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politics,  poetry,  and  philosophy  are  still  discussed  in  the  old  way 
at  the  various  shops,  the  coffee  houses,  and  under  the  plane  trees 
by  the  banks  of  Ilissus.  The  "boule"  is  the  centre  of  the  political 
activity  of  the  state.  The  University  with  its  democratic  faculty 
and  still  more  democratic  student  body  is  certainly  a  "flaming" 
hearth  of  culture.  Only,  its  flames  are  sometimes  so  ventilated 
by  current  events  and  political  developments  that  the  students 
often  assume  the  functions  of  the  old  Athenian  Assembly.  In  the 
riotous  expression  of  their  temporary  feelings,  they  are  not  very 
different  from  the  ancient  demesmen.  In  my  days,  at  least,  the 
most  frequent  greeting  among  students  was  "how  is  politics 
today .^"  with  the  word  "politics"  used  in  its  ancient  meaning. 
Any  question  of  general  interest  might  easily  be  regarded  as  a 
national  issue  to  be  treated  on  a  political  basis.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  when  the  language  question  came  to  the  foreground 
by  Palles'  vernacular  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
students  took  up  arms  rather  than  argument. 

Into  this  world,  the  poet  came  to  finish  his  education,  little 
anticipating  that  he  was  destined  to  stay  and  form  a  great  figure 
in  its  history.  In  one  of  his  critical  essays,  (Grammataj  Vol.  I), 
he  tells  us  of  the  literary  atmosphere  prevailing  in  Athens  at  that 
time,  about  1879.  That  year,  Valaorites,  the  second  great  poet  of 
the  people's  language,  died  and  his  death  renewed  with  vigor  the 
controversy  that  had  continued  even  after  the  death  of  Solomos, 
the  earliest  great  poet  of  Modem  Greece.  The  passing  away  of 
Valaorites  left  Rangabes,  the  relentless  purist,  as  the  monarch 
of  the  literary  world.  He  was  considered  as  the  giant  whom 
every  one  should  aspire  to  imitate.  His  language,  ultra-puristic, 
had  travelled  leagues  away  from  the  people's  idiom  without  ap- 
proaching at  all  the  splendor  of  the  ancient  language.  But  the 
purists  drew  great  ddight  from  reading  his  works  and  clapped 
their  hands  with  great  satisfaction  on  seeing  how  near  Plato  and 
Aeschylus  they  had  managed  to  come. 

Young  and  susceptible  to  the  popular  currents  of  the  literary 
world,  Palamas,  too,  worshipped  the  established  idol,  and  offered 
his  frankincense  in  verses  modelled  after  Rangabean  conceptions. 
In  the  same  essay  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  he  tells  us  in  his 
own  graphic  and  vivid  manner  of  the  life  he  led  with  another 
young  friend,  likewise  a  literary  aspirant,  during  the  years  of  his 
attendance  at  the  University.  The  two  friends  lived  and  worked 
together.  They  wrote  poems  in  the  puristic  language  and  com- 
pared their  works  in  stimulating  friendliness.     But  soon   they 
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realized  the  truth  that  if  poetry  is  to  be  eternal,  it  must  express 
the  individual  through  the  voice^of  the  world  to  which  the  in- 
dividual belongs  and  through  the  language  which  the  people 
speaks. 

This  truth  took  deep  roots  in  the  mind  of  Palamas.  His 
conviction  grew  into  a  religion  permeated  with  the  warmth, 
earnestness,  and  devotion  that  martyrs  only  have  shown  to  their 
cause.  Believing  that  purism  was  nothing  but  a  blind  attempt 
to  drown  the  living  traditions  of  the  people  and  to  erase  its  nature 
under  a  specious  mantle  of  shallow  gorgeousness,  he  has  given  his 
talent  and  his  heart  to  save  his  nation  from  such  a  calamity.  In 
this  great  struggle,  he  has  suflFered  not  little.  When  the  popular 
fury  rose  against  his  cause,  and  he  was  blackened  as  a  traitor  and 
a  renegade,  he  wrote  in  words  illustrating  his  inner  agony: 

"  I  labored  long  to  create  the  statue  for  the  Temple 
Of  stone  that  I  had  found, 
To  set  it  up  in  nakedness,  and  then  to  pass; 
To  pass  but  not  to  die. 

And  I  created  it.     But  narrow  men  who  bow 
To  worship  shapeless  wooden  images,  ill  clad, 
With  hostile  glances  and  with  shudderings  of  fear. 
Looked  down  upon  us,  work  and  maker,  angrily. 

My  statue  in  the  rubbish  thrown!    And  I,  an  exile! 
To  foreign  lands  I  led  my  restless  wanderings; 
But  ere  I  left,  a  sacrifice  unheard  I  offered: 
I  dug  a  pit,  and  in  the  pit  I  laid  my  statue. 

And  then  I  whispered :  *Here,  lie  low  and  live 
With  all  deep  rootings  and  among  the  ancient  ruins 
Until  thine  hour  comes.     Immortal  flower  thou  art! 
A  Temple  waits  to  clad  thy  nakedness  divine!' 

And  with  a  mouth  thrice-wide,  and  with  the  voice  of  prophets^ 
The  pit  spoke:  *Temple,  none!    Nor  pedestal!    Nor  light! 
In  vain!    For  nowhere  is  thy  flower  fit,  O  maker! 
Better  for  ever  lost  in  these  unlighted  depths. 

Iti  hour  may  never  come.    And  if  it  come,  and  if 
Thy  work  be  raised^  the  Temple  will  be  shining  full 
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With  a  great  host  of  statues,  statues  of  no  blemish, 
And  works  of  thrice-great  makers  unapproachable. 

Today  was  soon  for  thee;  tomorrow  shall  be  late. 
Thy  dream  is  vain;  the  dawn  thou  longest  shall  not  dawn; 
Thus,  burning  for  eternities  thou  mayest  not  reach, 
Remain,  Cloud-Hunter  and  Praxiteles  of  shadows! 

Tomorrow  and  today  for  thee  are  snares  and  seas. 
All  are  but  traps  for  drowning  thee  and  visions  false. 
Longer  than  thy  glory  is  the  violet's  in  thy  garden ! 
And  thou  shalt  pass  away,  hear  this,  and  thou  shalt  die! 

And  then  I  answered :  ^Let  me  pass  away  and  die ! 
Creator  am  I,  too,  with  airmy  heart  and  mind; 
Let  pits  devour  my  work.    Of  all  eternal  things, 
My  restless  wandering  may  have  thfe  greatest  worth.'  " 

In  these  stanzas,  the  poet,  through  a  striking  symbolism, 
gives  utterance  to  his  inner  doubts.  We  see  the  maker  creating 
with  the  sacred  light  of  earnest  enthusiasm  the  best  work  that 
shines  in  his  Soul-Temple.  He  chisels  it  on  the  living  stone  of 
the  people's  traditions.  But  blind  atavists  look  upon  maker  and 
work  with  disgust,  and  the  creator  is  estranged  as  a  heretic  from 
the  very  people  for  whom  he  has  been  toiling.  A  sea  of  hostility 
rages  about  him.  Suddenly,  through  the  clouds  that  blacken  his 
world  a  ray  of  hope  brings  him  the  thought  that  his  work,  which 
is  now  looked  down  upon  with  contempt,  may  be  a  marvel  for  the 
future.  Still,  a  deep  sense  of  his  weakness  speaks  forth  like  a 
Satyr's  voice  against  what  the  poet  interprets  as  presumptuous- 
ness.  Others  shall  rise  much  ^refiter  than  he  in  ^e  future,  and 
his  work  shall  vanish  into  nothingness  before  their  splendor. 
Then,  as  a  welcome  comfort,  the  thought  dawns  upon  the  poet 
that,  although  hi?  work  is  nothing,  its  value  may  lie  in  its  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  great  makers  of  the  future  and  in  lifting 
the  blindness  which  now  settles  heavily  upon  the  eyes  of  "the 
narrow  men,  who  bow  to  worship  shapeless  wooden  images  ill 
clad. "  Broadness  of  thought,  splendor  of  expression,  and  depth 
of  feeling  make  this  poem  one  of  the  truest  reflections  of  the  poet's 
nature. 

The  same  idea,  pictured  in  a  more  familiar  figure  and  poured 
into  a  lyricism  which  stirs  us  because  it  speaks  with  accents 
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humbly  human,  dwells  in  another  poem  published   among    Tlu 
Lagoon's  Regrets. 


The  Guitar 

In  the  old  attick  of  the  humble  house, 
The  guitar  hangs  in  cobwebs  wrapped: 
Softly,  oh,  softly  touch  her!     Listen! 
You  have  awaked  the  sleeping  one! 

She  is. awake,  and  with  her  waking. 
Something  like  distant  humming  bees 
Creeps  far  away  and  weeps  about  her; 
Something  that  lives  while  ruins  choke  it. 

Something  like  moans,  like  humming  bees, 
Thy  sickened  children,  old  guitar, 
Thy  words  and  airs.     What  evil  pest. 
What  blight  is  eating  thine  old  age! 

In  the  old  attick  of  the  humble  house, 
Thou  hast  awaked;  but  who  will  tend  thee? 
O  Mother,  wilderness  about  thee! 
Thy  children,  withering;  and  something, 
Like  humming  bees,  sounds  far  away! 
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A  distinct  note  of  pessimism  is  distilled  in  the  lines  of  both 
these  poems.  In  the  latter,  it  becomes  a  helpless  cry  of  anguish 
that  creeps  away  with  the  poet's  strains  into  the  hearer's  heart. 
And  no  wonder:  Deep,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  tragedy  of 
the  poet  when  he  saw  the  blind  rage  with  which  his  cause,  the 
nation's  cause,  was  fought  against.  While  he  struggled  to  save 
the  noblest  he  could  find  among  his  people,  masses  of  fanatics 
rose  against  him  to  snatch  that  sacred  relic  away  and  cast  it  into 
the  sea  of  perdition.  In  the  midst  of  heartless  revilings,  the  poet 
cries: 


<i 


O  Mother,  wilderness  about  thee! 
Thy  children,  withering;  and  something, 
Like  humming  bees,  sounds  far  away!" 
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But  these  songs  of  despair  seem  to  cure  the  poet  rather  than 
drown  his  faith  in  hopelessness.  Through  the  storms,  he  knows 
how  to  steer  his  ship.  He  pours  out  his  agonies  without  taking 
his  strong  hand  oiF  the  helm.  As  a  critic,  he  encourages  everj 
initiate  of  the  cause  with  words  of  vigor  and  sincerity.  As  a 
** soldier  of  the  verse,"  he  himself  fights  his  battles  of  song  in 
every  field.  In  short  story,  in  drama,  in  epic  poetry,  and  above 
all  in  lyrics,  he  creates  work  after  work  of  power  and  merit. 
From  the  Songs  of  My  Country j  the  Hymn  to  Athena^  the  Eyes  of 
My  Soul  and  the  Iambs  and  Anapests^  he  rises  gradually  and 
steadily  to  the  tragic  drama  of  the  Thrtce-Noble  One,  to  the  epic 
of  The  King^s  Flute,  and  to  the  splendid  lyrics  of  Life  Immovable 
and  The  Twelve  Words  of  the  Gypsy  which  are  his  masterpieces. 

Nor  does  he  always  meet  adversity  with  songs  of  resignation 
and  despair.  At  times,  he  swells  with  the  indignation  of  a  proph- 
et, and  faces  the  hostile  world  with  a  satire  as  stinging  as  that  of 
Juvenal.  He  dares  attack  every  idol  that  his  enemies  worship 
with  Byronic  boldness.  Often  he  strikes  at  the  whole  people 
with  Archilochean  bitterness  and  parries  blow  for  blow  like  Hip- 
ponax.  At  times,  he  even  seems  to  approach  the  rancor  of  Swift- 
But  then  he  immediately  throws  back  his  whip  and  transcends 
his  satire  with  a  loftier  thought,  a  soothing  moral,  a  note  of 
lyricism,  and  above  all  with  an  unshaken  faith  in  the  new  day  for 
which  he  works.  The  eighth  and  ninth  poems  of  the  first  book 
of  his  Satires  are  good  illustrations  of  this  side  of  his  genius: 

8 

The  lazy  drones!    The  frogs!    The  locusts! 
Big  men!    Politicians!    Men  who  draw 
Their  learning  from  the  thoughtless  journals! 

A  crowd  of  stupid,  haughty  blockheads! 

Unworthily,  thy  name  is  set 

By  each  as  target  for  blind  blows; 

But  forward  still  thy  steps  thou  leadest, 
Up  toward  the  high  bell-tower  above. 
And  climbest:  Spaces  spread  about  thee. 

And  at  thy  feet,  a  world  denyipg. 
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Though  thou  rainest  not  the  godsent  manna, 
A  great  Life-giver  still,  thou  toUest 

With  a  new  bell  a  new-born  creed. 


Aye!     Break  the  tyrant's  hated  chains! 
But  with  their  breaking  don't  go  drunk! 
The  world  is  always  slaves  and  lords: 

Though  free,  chain-bound  your  life  must  be; 

Some  other  kinds  of  chains  are  there 

For  you :  Kneel  down !     For  lo,  I  bring  them  I 

They  fit  you,  redeemers  or  redeemed! 
Bind  with  these  chains  your  golden  youth; 
I  bring  you  cares  and  sacrifices. 

And  you  shall  call  them  Truth  and  Beauty, 
Modesty,  Knowledge,  Discipline! 
To  one  command  obey  last,  first, 

The  world's  great  laws,  and  men,  and  nations. 

One  of  his  hundred  voices  has  something  of  this  satiric  note. 
It  is  a  blow  against  a  worthless  pretender  of  the  art  of  verse,  who 
courts  popularity  with  strains  not  worthy  of  the  sacred  Muse. 
Palamas,  acting  with  greater  wisdom  than  Pope,  does  not  give 
the  name  of  this  unknown  rival: 

"Bad?    Would  that  thou  wert  bad;  but  something  worse  thou 
art: 
Thou  stretchedst  an  unworthy  hand  to  the  sacred  lyre, 
And  the  untaught  mob  took  thy  reeling  in  the  dust 
For  the  true  song  6f  golden  wings;  and  thou  didst  take 
Thy  seat  right  by  the  poet's  side  so  thoughtlessly, 
And  none  dared  rise  and  come  to  drag  ^ee  hence  away. 
And  see,  instead  of  scorning  thee,  the  just  was  angry; 
Yet,  even  his  verse's  arrow  is  for  thee  a  glory!" 
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"the  grave" 


In  tracing  the  great  life  influences  of  our  poet,  we  must  not 
pass  over  the  loss  of  his  third  child,  "the  child  without  a  peer,*' 
as  he  says  in  one  of  his  poems  addressed  to  his  wife,  "who  changed 
the  worldly  air  about  us  into  divine  nectar,  a  worthy  oflFering  to 
the  spotless-white  light  of  Olympus."  To  this  loss,  the  poet 
has  never  reconciled  himself.  The  sorrow  has  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  it  finds  expression  in  every  work  he  has  written  in 
direct  or  covert  strains.  But  its  lasting  monument  was  created 
soon  after  the  child's  death.  A  collection  of  poems,  entitled 
"The  Grave"  and  entirely  devoted  to  his  memory,  is  overflowing 
with  an  intensity  of  feeling  which  grips  the  reader  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  The  poems  are  composed  in  short  qua- 
trains of  a  slowly  moving  rhythm  restrained  by  frequent  pauses 
and  occasional  metrical  irregularities,  and  thus  they  reflect  with 
faithfulness  the  paternal  agony  and  benumbing  grief  with  which 
they  are  filled.  They  belong  to  the  earlier  works  of  the  poet, 
but  they  manifest  a  great  power  of  lyricism  and  are  the  first  deep 
notes  of  the  poet's  genius.  A  few  lines  from  the  dedication 
follow: 

"Neither  with  iron. 
Nor  with  gold, 
Nor  with  the  colors 
That  the  painters  scatter. 

Nor  with  marble 
Carved  with  art. 
Thy  little  house  I  built 
For  thee  to  dwell  forever; 

With  spirit  charms  alone 
I  raised  it  in  a  land 
That  knows  no  matter  nor 
The  withering  touch  of  Time, 

With  all  my  tears. 

With  all  my  blood, 

I  founded  it 

And  built  its  vaults    ..." 
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In  another  poem,  in  similar  strains,  he  paints  the  ominous 
tranquility  with  which  the  child's  birth  and  parting  was  attended : 

Tranquilly,  silently, 
Thirsting  our  kisses. 
Unknown  thoii  glidedst 
Into  our  bosom; 

Even  the  heavy  winter 
Suddenly  smiled 
Tranquilly,  silently, 
But  to  receive  thee; 

Tranquilly,  silently. 
The  breeze  caresssed  thee, 
O  Sunlight  of  Night 
And  Dream  of  the  Day; 

Tranquilly,  silently. 
Our  home  was  gladdened 
With  sweetness  of  amber 
With  thy  grace  magnetic; 

Tranquilly,  silently. 
Our  home  beheld  thee. 
Beauty  of  the  morning  star, 
Light  of  the  star  of  evening; 

Tranquilly,  silently. 
Little  moons,  mouth  and  eyes, 
One  dawn  you  vanished 
Upon  a  cruel  deathbed; 

Tranquilly,  silently, 
In  spite  of  all  our  kisses, 
Away  thou  wanderedst 
Rent  from  our  bosom; 

Tranquilly,  silently, 

O  word,  O  verse,  O  rime. 

Your  witherless  flowers 

Sow  on  his  grave  faith-shaking. '' 
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In  another  poem  full  of  TibuUean  tenderness,  the  comers  of 
the  deserted  home,  in  which  the  child,  during  his  life,  had  lingered 
to  play,  laugh,  or  weep,  converse  with  each  other  about  their 
absent  guest: 


Things  living  weep  for  thee, 
And  lifeless  things  are  mourning; 
The  comers,  too  forlorn. 
Remember  thee  with  longing: 


"One  evening,  angry  here  he  stood. 
And  Numbered  bitterly." 
"Here,  often  he  sat  listening 
Enchanted  to  the  tale.*' 

"Here,  I  beheld  with  pride 
The  grace  of  Love  half-naked; 
An  empty  bed  and  stripped 
Is  all  that  now  is  left  me. " 

"I  always  looked  for  him; 
He  held  a  book;  how  often 
He  sat  by  me  to  read 
With  singing  tongue  its  pages!*' 

"What  is  this  pile  of  toys? 
Why  are  they  piled  before  me 
As  if  I  were  a  grave  ? 
Are  they  his  little  playthings? 

The  little  man  is  tarrying; 
The  frost  of  death  unhoped 
Has  nipped  his  little  reveries 
And  chilled  his  little  doings." 

"  His  little  sword  is  idle, 
And  here  has  come  to  rest. " 
"And  here  his  little  ship 
Without  its  captain  waits. " 
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"To  me,  they  brought  him  sick 
And  took  him  away  extinguished.*' 
"They  watered  me  with  tears 
And  perfumed  me  with  incense. " 
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"The  dead  child's  taper  burns 
Consuming  and  consumed." 
"The  tempest  wildly  beats 
Upon  the  doors  and  windows ; 

And  deep  into  our  breasts 

The  tempest's  moan  is  echoed." 

"And  all  the  house  about 

For  thee,  my  child,  is  groaning     .     .     . 

THE  WORLD  BEYOND  GREECE 

Greece  seems  to  encompass  the  physical  world  with  which 
Palamas  hks  come  in  contact.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  travelled 
beyond  its  borders,  and  even  within  them,  he  has  moved  little 
about.  With  him  scenery  must  grow  with  age  before  it  speaks 
to  his  heart.  Fleeting  impressions  are  of  little  value,  and  the 
appearance  of  things  without  the  forces  of  tradition  and  experi- 
ence behind  it  does  not  attract  him: 

"Others,  who  wander  far  in  distant  lands  may  seek 
On  Alpine  Mountains  high  the  magic  Edelweis; 
I  am  an  Element  Immovable;  each  year, 
April  delights  me  in  my  garden,  and  the  May 
In  my  own  village. 

O  lakes  and  fiords,  O  palaces  of  France  and  shrines 
And   harbors.   Northern  Lights   and   tropic  flowers   and 

forests, 
O  wonders  of  art,  and  beauties  of  the  world  unthought, — 
A  little  Island  here  I  love  that  always  lies  before  me. 
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We  must  not  think,  however,  that  the  spirit  of  Palamas  rests 
within  the  narrow  confines  of  his  native  land.  On  the  contrary,  it 
knows  no  chains  and  travels  freely  about  the  earth.  He  is  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  "Melete",  the  Muse  of  contemplative  study,  a 
service  which  is  very  seldom  liked  by  Modern  Greeks.  In  his 
preface  to  his  collection  of  critical  essays    entitled   GrammaU^ 
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he  rebukes  his  fellow  countrymen  for  this:  "On  an  old   attic 
vase,"    he   says,    "stand   the  three  original  Muses,    the   ones 
that  were  first  worshipped,  even  before  the  Nine,  who  are  now 
world-known :  Mneme,  Melete,  Aoede, — Memory,  Study,  Song. — 
With  the  first  and  last,  we  have  cultivated  our  acquaintance;  and 
never  must  we  show  any  contempt  for  the  fruit  of  our  love  for 
them.    Only  with  the  middle  one,  we  are  not  on  good  terms. 
She  seems  to  be  somewhat  inaccessible,  and  she  does  not  fill  our 
eyes  enough  to  attract  us.     We  have  always  looked,  and  now 
still,  we  look,  for  what  is  easiest  or  handiest.  Is  that,  I  wonder,  a 
fault  of  our  race  or  of  our  age?    And  is  the  French  philosopher 
Fouillee  somewhat  right  when  in  his  book    on    the   Psychology 
of  Races  he  counts  among  our  defects  our  aversion  to  great  and 
above  all  endless  labors?"    That  Palamas  is  not  subject  to  this 
fault,  one  has  only  to  glance  at  his  works  to  be  convinced.    There 
is  no  important  force  in  the  world's  Thought  and  Expression 
whether  past   or  present  to  which  Palamas  is  a  stranger.    All 
literatures  of  Europe,  America,  or  Asia  are  an  open  book  for  him. 
The  pulses  of  the  world's  artists,  the  thought-battles  of  the 
philosophers,  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the  social  unrest,  the  relrgious 
emancipation  of  our  day,  the  far  reaching  conflict  of  individual 
and  state,  in  short,  all  events  of  importance  in  the  social,  political, 
spiritual,  literary,  and  artistic  life  are  familiar  sources  of  inspira- 
tion for  him.     With  all,  he  shows  the  lofty  spirit  of  a  worshipper 
of  sublimity,  greatness  and  depth  wherever  he  finds  them.     Tol- 
stoi or  Aeschylus,  Goethe  or  Dante,  Ibsen  or  Poe,  Swinburne  or 
Walt  Whitman,  Leopardi  or  Rabelais,  Hugo  or  Carlyle,  Serbian 
Folk  Lore  or  the  Bible,  Hindu  legends  or  Italian  songs.  Antiquity 
or  Middle  Ages,  Renaissance  or  Modernity,  any  nation  or  any 
lore  are  objects  worthy  of  study  and  stores  of  wisdom  for  him. 
Indeed,  very  few  living  poets  could  compare  with  him  in  scholar- 
ship and  learning. 

Nor  does  he  lift  his  voice  only  for  individual  or  national 
throbbings.  He  sings  of  the  great  and  noble  whenever  he  sees 
it.  One  of  his  best  lyric  creations  is  a  song  of  praise  to  the  valor 
of  the  champions  of  Transvaal's  freedom,  his  Hymn  to  the  Faliant^ 
the  first  of  the  collection  entitled  From  the  Hymns  and  Wraths^ 
a  paean  that  has  been  most  highly  lauded  by  Professor  D.  C.  Hes- 
seling  of  the  University  oihtidcn  {Nederlansche  Spectator,  March, 
1901).  Here  is  a  fragment  of  it,  the  words  which  the  Muse  ad- 
dresses to  the  poet: 
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Awake!    Thou  art  not  maker  of  statues! 
Awake!    For  songs  thou  singest! 
And  song  is  not  forever 
The  heart's  lament 
To  fading  leaves  of  autumn, 
Nor  the  secret  speech  thou  speakest, 
A  Soul  of  Dream,  to  the  shadows  of  Night. 

For  suddenly  there  is  a  clash  and  groaning! 

The  joy  of  birds  sea-beaten, 

In  storms  of  Elements 

And  storms  of  Nations! 

Song  is,  too, 

The  Marathonian  Triumpher! 

Over  the  ashes  of  Sodoma, 

It  is  blown  by  the  mouth  of  wrath ! 

Something  great  and  something  beautiful. 
Something  from  far  away. 
Travelling  Glory  brings  thee 
On  her  sky-wandering  pinions. 

Glory  has  come!    On  her  wings  and  on  her  feet. 

Signs  of  her  wanderings  are  shown. 

Dust  gold-loaded  and  distant; 

And  she  brings  aloes  blossoming,  first-seen, 

From  the  land  that  feeds  the  Kaffir's  flocks. 

In  your  summers,  the  aged. 

Spring  new-born  has  spread! 

From  North  to  South, 

The  Atlantic  Dragon  groans  a  groan  first-heard; 

To  the  African  lakes  and  forests. 

His  groan  has  spread  and  echoed; 

From  the  Red  Sea,  a  Lamia's  palace. 

To  the  foam-shaped  breast  of  the  White  Sea, 

A  Nereid's  realm. 

Thinly  the  plants  were  growing 

On  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  Motherland; 

Winds  carried  away  the  seed 

And  brought  it  to  the  Libyan  fields 
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And  scattered  it  into  deep  ravines 
And  on  the  lofty  mountain  lawns. 

A  new  blood  filled  the  herbs, 

And  even  the  strong-stemmed  plants 

Waxed  stronger. 

Men  war-glad  are  risen! 

And  the  waterfalls  roar 

In  the  mountain's  heart; 

Men  war-glad  are  risen 

Like  diamonds  rare  to  behold 

That  the  earth  begets  about! 

You  know  them,  heights,  winds,  horizons. 

High  tides  and  murmurings  of  restless  waters, 

Golden  fountains,  that  shall  become 

Their  crowns ! 

And  you,  O  god-built  mountain  passes, 

Castles  fit  for  them,  you  know  them; 

Their  fame,  thou  heraldest  with  pride 

From  thy  verdant  distant  country 

To  Europe  Imperial, 

0  Africa,  O  slave  unknown ! 

And  first  of  all  thou  knowest, 
0  heartless  tamer  of  continents  and  races. 
Rider  of  Ocean's  Boucephaluses, 
Thou  knowest  the  worth  of  the  few, 
Who  dare  live  free    ..." 

Within  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  enter  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  poet's  world.  We  must 
even  pass  over  some  of  the  most  potent  influences  of  his  life. 
The  national  dreams  of  the  Modem  Greeks  have  a  splendid 
d'welUng  in  the  soul  of  Palamas,  who  follows  with  restlessness  his 
people's  woes  and  exults  in  their  joys.  A  group  of  poems  dedi- 
cated to  the  Land  That  Rose  in  Arms  and  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  poet's  work,  the  Town  and  Wilderness  are  his 
noblest  and  most  optimistic  patriotic  expression.  The  present 
iwrorld-conflict  has  naturally  stirred  him  to  lofty  and  powerful  com- 
positions, which,  although  they  have  not  yet  appeared  in  book 
form,    have  nevertheless  delighted  the   readers  of  Noumas  and 
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of  other  Modem  Greek  magazines.  But  from  the  number  of  the 
life  influences  which  we  have  scantily  traced  in  Paiamas'  work, 
we  may  conclude  with  safety  that  he  is  a  true  representative  of  the 
great  world  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Loving  and  true 
to  his  immediate  surroundings,  he  does  not  localize  himself  in 
them,  nor  does  he  shut  his  thought  within  his  personal  feelings 
and  experiences,  but  he  travels  far  and  wide  with  the  thought 
and  action  of  the  universal  man  and  fills  his  life  with  the  life  of 
his  age.  Inr  his  own  modest  way,  Palamas  expresses  his  con- 
nection with  the  world  in  his  preface  to  his  great  masterpiece 
The  Twelve  Words  of  the  Gypsy. 

It  is  exactly  his  universalism  that  makes  this  work  his 
grandest  expression  and  the  most  difficult  to  understand  thor- 
oughly. It  contains  so  much  thought  resulting  from  the  throb- 
bings  of  our  times  that  we  must  feel  and  know  our  age  before 
we  can  grasp  the  power  of  the  words  sung  by  this  wandering 
spirit  of  the  world.  There  is  a  flood  of  feeling  and  a  cosmic 
imagery  throughout,  but  they  only  form  the  gorgeous  palace 
within  which  Thought  dwells  in  full  magnificence  and  mystic 
dimness.  "As  the  thread  of  my  song,"  says  the  poet,  "unrolled 
Itself,  I  saw  that  my  heart  was  full  of  mind,  that  its  pulses  were 
of  thought,  that  my  feeling  had  something  musical  and  difficult 
to  measure,  and  that  I  accepted  the  rapture  of  contemplation 
just  as  a  lad  accepts  his  sweetheart's  kiss.  And  then  I  saw  that 
I  am  the  poet,  surely  a  poet  among  many, — a  mere  soldier  of  the 
verse — ^but  always  the  poet  who  desires  to  close  within  his  verse 
the  longings  and  questions  of  the  universal  man  and  the  cares 
and  fanaticisms  of  the  citizen.  I  may  not  be  a  worthy  citizen. 
But  it  cannot  be  that  I  am  the  poet  of  myself  alone;  I  am  the  poet 
of  my  age  and  of  my  race;  and  what  I  hold  within  me  cannot  be 
divided  from  the  world  without.*^ 

Harvard  University ^  January  8^  jgi6. 


THE  LEMAN 

By  Leonard  Lanson  Cline 

Like  some  old  pagan  priestess,  Night 

Comes  sensuously  in; 
The  arc  lights  bloom  in  the  satin  dusk 

Like  flowers  of  gridelin; 
They  fashion  for  her  lithe  sweet  limbs 

A  drape  of  damassin. 

She  comes  to  do  meet  rites  to  Lust 

Wherein  all  men  assist, 
For  woman  is  her  acolyte 

And  man  her  votarist; 
She  lures  them  with  a  mellow  song 

By  Wine,  the  lutanist. 


The  burlesque  lady  sits  and  paints 
In  her  tattered  dressing  den; 

She  paints  her  cheeks  and  lips  and  eyes 
To  please  the  burlesque  men; 

Black  for  her  brows  and  red  for  her  cheeks 
And  red  for  her  lips  again. 

The  opera  lady,  she  paints  too 

Inher  room  in  the  great  play-house; 

She  has  deft  fingers  to  smooth  her  face, 
The  opera  men  to  rouse; 

Red  for  her  cheeks  and  red  for  her  lips 
And  ebony  black  for  her  brows. 

The  burlesque  lady  shambles  out 

On  feet  of  little  ease, 
But  she  needs  no  grace  in  such  a  place 

And  little  of  art  to  please; 
She  goes  as  bare  as  ever  she  dare 

And  the  drunk  sots  snicker  and  wheeze. 
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The  fiddlers  drearily  drone  away 
Like  a  weary  band  of  saws; 

And  the  burlesque  lady  kicks  and  jumps 
And  smirks  if  the  crowd  guffaws; 

The  blue  tobacco  smoke  wreaths  break 
In  the  gust  of  loud  applause. 

The  opera  lady,  she  comes  out 

A  beautiful  thing  to  see; 
She  whirls  and  leaps  and  steals  away 

So  swift  and  sinewy, 
Her  soft  warm  body  gleaming  white 

Through  her  veil  seductively. 

The  violins  go  dnsaming  through 
Their  passionate  fervid  tunes; 

And  the  eyes  of  the  opera  men  dilate 
And  shine  like  summer  moons; 

Their  delicate  clapping  times  their  hearts 
In  rollicking  rigadoons. 

And  the  other  lady  in  the  box 
Plays  with  her  languid  fan; 

She  is  all  dressed  up  in  silks  and  lace, 
Her  opera  sarafan; 

And  her  lips  she  has  painted  deep,  deep  red 
To  please  the  other  man. 


Albeit  I  have  wandered  long 

In  the  narcotic  gloom, 
My  mind  is  like  a  living  man's 

Who  wakens  in  a  tomb. 
My  heart  is  like  a  woman's  heart 

When  the  knife  turns  in  her  womb. 

There  is  a  devil  in  my  brain 
(Or  a  prophet  he  may  be; 

So  do  the  hateful  hearts  of  men 
With  edged  obloquy 

Strike  down  the  minister  of  ruth 
That  seeks  them  lovingly); 
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And  he  has  traced  upon  my  brain 
In  caustic  blots  and  streaks 

The  likeness  of  a  woman's  face 
With  painted  lips  and  cheeks; 

And  he  stands  aloof  and  rubs  his  hands 
And  sneers  at  me,  and  speaks : 


You  have  made  the  dead  ore  gasp  and  snort 

With  a  titan's  soul  of  fire; 
You  have  cut  the  azure  quietude 

Of  Paradise  with  a  spire; 
You  have  taken  the  maiden  world  by  the  throat 

And  got  what  you  desire; 

You  range  the  eagle's  spacious  realm 

Upon  your  mighty  wings; 
In  the  cavern  of  the  glaucous  sea 

You  press  your  voy agings; 
And  haughty  courier  of  the  storm, 

He  toils  for  your  precious  things. 

You  set  your  seal  on  the  captive  earth, 

But  she  was  not  enough; 
You  got  yourself  all  lovely  things 

Your  heart  was  envious  of; 
Now  what  will  you  do  with  womankind 

And  the  treacherous  thing  called  love? 


(A  woman's  mouth  is  moist  and  warm 
And  red  and  sweet  to  kiss; 

A  woman's  body,  hot  and  damp 
And  soft  to  clasp  it  is ; 

She  has  white  arms  to  bind  one  close — 
What  shall  we  do  with  this?) 
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Your  mother  damned  her  when  she  saw 
Her  husband  hesitate; 

Your  father,  when  his  son  confessed 
His  failing — and  his  fate; 

And  when  her  cancerous  kisses  bum 
You  damn  her  in  your  hate. 

You  scourge  her  with  vindictive  words, 

A  brutal,  biting  store 
Of  names  to  call  the  thing  by  day 

That  nightly  you  adore; 
Skin-wounds  smart  little  when  at  night 

The  whip-hand  salves  the  sore! 

Your  judges  in  your  dismal  courts 
Deprive  her  of  her  gold, 

Whereat  she  laughs  and  makes  a  face — 
There's  plenty  more  to  be  sold 

In  the  scarlet  commerce  you  supply 
With  customers  manifold. 


(A  woman's  mouth,  oh  red  and  moist 
And  warm  and  sweet  it  is — 

But  her  arms,  they  are  constrictors 
And  her  lips  are  fanged  to  kiss; 

And  the  spirit,  it  shall  writhe  for  pain 
If  the  body  writhe  for  bliss.) 


In  Tyre  they  builded  her  a  shrine 

Her  reverence  to  do. 
And  black-eyed  houris,  full  of  love, 

Composed  her  retinue; 
With  her  scarlet  cheeks  and  lips  to  kiss. 

Is  she  likewise  god  to  you  i 

In  Athens  lovely  Lais  lived 

And  they  held  her  in  esteem; 
She  helped  old  Socrates  to  think 
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And  Praxiteles  dream; 
Would  not  a  kindred  tolerance 
This  very  age  beseem? 

Oh,  she  is  old  as  the  world  is  old 

For  the  first  year  gave  her  birth; 
And  she  is  young  as  the  world  is  young 

Young  till  the  end  of  the  earth — 
With  her  lips  to  kiss  and  body  to  clasp, 

What  is  the  lady  worth  ? 


(A  woman's  mouth  is  moist  and  warm 
And  wondrous  sweet  to  kiss; 

A  woman's  body  is  damp  with  dew 
Distilled  in  the  June  of  bliss; 

Rare  as  a  damask  rose  and  sweet, 
What  can  we  do  with  this?) 

You  have  set  your  sign  on  sea  and  sky 
And  earth  in  your  lusty  zeal, 

Till  the  jealous  stars  like  vestal  maids 
Look  wistfully  on  your  weal; 

But  she  has  branded  upon  your  heart 
Her  scarlet  sign  and  seal. 

She  ridicules  the  white,  white  Christ 

Whose  altars  you  adorn; 
And  your  noble  works  of  hand  and  brain^ 

She  laughs  them  all  to  scorn; 
And  life  with  her  is  very  hell, 

But  lacking  her  forlorn. 

Oh,  if  no  power  to  liberate 

The  hearts  of  men  you  own. 

By  the  glory  of  her  regal  might 
Give  over  mock  and  moan; 

Bring  flowers  where  the  ashes  were 
At  her  exitial  throne! 
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And  then  the  demon  in  my  brain 
(Or  a  prophet  possibly) 

He  makes  his  little  room  spin  round 
With  his  sinister  jollity; 

His  sharp  small  blood-shot  eyes  go  big 
And  stare  and  stare  at  me. 

And  the  searing  face  the  devil  traced, 
It  stares  with  eyes  like  jet; 

Sometimes  it  wears  a  thorny  wreath, 
Sometimes  a  coronet; 

And  now  it  glows  with  pride,  and  now 
It  blanches  with  regret. 

So  in  the  sweet  narcotic  night 

I  wander  aimlessly; 
I  dare  not  gaze  on  the  woman's  face 

That  scrutinizes  me; 
I  know  not  what  it  really  is. 

But  fear  what  it  may  be. 


Good  people  that  have  been  to  shop 

Long  hours  since  are  home. 
But  one  or  two  gray  bodies  move 

Along  the  leaden  drome — 
Gray  walls  and  streets  and  skies  and  lights, 

A  cheerless  monochrome. 

A  crazy  street-car  passes,  mad 

And  screeching  as  it  goes; 
But  the  taxis  crouch  along  the  curb 

In  a  light  expectant  doze; 
And  the  sombre  buildings  stand  and  stare 

Contemplative,  morose. 

But  soon  a  hundred  quiet  doors 

On  silent  hinges  swing, 
And  the  secret  dens  of  mirth  emit 

The  opera  men  that  bring 
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Their  odalisques  with  the  red,  red  lips 
In  couples  staggering. 

And  the  iemans  sing  and  dance  and  swear 

Out  on  the  avenue, 
But  the  taxis  wake  and  creep  up  close 

And  get  them,  two  by  two. 
And  rush  them  laughing  up  the  streets 

The  wind  goes  moaning  through. 

And  now  the  burlesque  ladies  from 

Thin-lipped  side-streets  appear; 
The  burlesque  men,  their  lips  are  wet 

With  melted  rouge  and  beer; 
They  fill  the  barren  thoroughfare 

With  boisterous  joke  and  jeer. 

And  some  the  street  cars  hurtle  away 

With  one  derisive  groan; 
And  some,  the  buildings  hurl  you  back 

Their  footfalls  on  the  stone, 
Their  drunken  quips  and  ragtime  songs — 

But  nobody  goes  alone. 


Now  the  lugubrious  brow  of  Dawn 
Lifts  in  the  eastern  gloom. 

Like  a  cadaver  gaping  up 

From  his  disrupted  tomb; 

He  comes  to  sweep  the  chapel  out 

With  his  great  white  heavy  broom. 

He  draws  the  silken  curtains  wide 
And  lets  the  light  come  in. 

Moving  about  his  menial  task 

With  an  abject,  bleak  chagrin — 

The  sexton,  making  ready  for 
Another  mass  to  Sin. 


GOLD-HUNTING 

By  June  E.  Downey 

I  was  so  poor! 

Poor  as  the  rich  man 

Whose  pocket-book's  stuffed 

With  dreams,  loves,  credit-slips,  polished  dollars^ 

Poor  as  the  lover 

Who's  bartered  all  his  soul's  hoarding 

For  one  kiss — a  dead  kiss — 

I  was  as  poor  as  all  that, 

And  I  went  gold-hunting 

With  bare  feet  and  frayed  garments. 

And  at  the  end  of  my  day  I  found  gold. 

Flare  of  poppies,  it  was  first, 

Acres  of  poppies, 

Tawny  orange  of  gold, — 

I  was  dazed  with  my  great  wealth, 

I  patched  my  poor  garments 

With  petals  of  silk,  flame-colored, 

And  I  bathed  my  tired  feet 

In  dews  that  were  scented  with  sleep, 

And  I  thirsted  for  more  gold, — 

And  I  went  gold-hunting 

With  dazed  eyes  and  feet  that  were  drowsy. 

And  I  found  where  the  earth  was  gold-feathered 

With  blossomy  mustard-grass. 

Frothing  with  plumage  aerial. 

Delicate  gold  inexhaustible, 

Surging  my  head  over. 

Tangling  my  hands 

In  cobwebry  of  gold  threads, 

Gold-leafing  my  feet, — 

Feet  that  were  light  on  the  hills 

As  the  thistle-down  moon 

In  the  day-sky. 
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I  was  so  rich! 

Rich  as  the  lover 

Who  dies  at  the  first  kiss! 

Rich  as  the  beggar 

Who  laughs  at  a  chance  coin 

He  spies  in  the  gutter — 

I  was  as  rich  as  all  that, 

But  alust  for  the  ultimate  gold, 

And  I  went  gold-hunting. 

And  Midas,  the  king, 

In  the  hour  after  sunset 

Wandered  with  me  from  tree  unto  tree. 

From  cloud  unto  cloud. 

And  all  that  we  touched  turned  to  gold — 

And  the  little  live  leaves 

Inset  like  patterns  of  gilt  on  the  gold  skies 

Quivered  tumultuous; 

And  the  great  Eucalyptus  caught  fire. 

Long  leaf  upon  leaf, 

Slender  tip  upon  red  tip. 

Ethereal  flames,  golden-lanced, 

Piercing  the  dusk  as  swords  unsheathed, 

A  pyre  of  Damascene  swords 

Whose  blade  is  the  ultimate  gold. 

For  its  gift  is  bestowal 

Of  death  gorgeous  and  swift. 

And  now  I  go  gold-hunting. 

Companioned  by  night, 

^th  shadowy  feet 

And  skirts  fringed  with  dim  stars. 


JUNE  SONGS 


By  Albert  E.  Trombly 

JUNE 

I 

Welcome  June!    Glad  youVe  come. 
Wearing  honeysuckle  pendants; 
In  the  meadows  hear  the  drum 
Of  your  bumble-bee  attendants! 

II 

Full  a  year  you've  been  away, 
Daisy-eyed  and  sweet-breathed  rover; 
And  I  fear  you'll  only  stay 
Long  enough  to  tint  the  clover. 


Ill 


Listen  to  the  piping  wren ! 

See  the  new  buds  on  the  thistle! 

From  the  sallows  in  the  fen 

Hear  the  red-winged  blackbird  whistle! 


MY    PIPE 

I 

My  pipe  is  made  of  a  hollow  reed 
All  browned  by  the  harvest-moon; 
To  blow  through  the  stopd  is  all  I  need 
And  it  plays  me  many  a  tune. 
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II 

I  never  cared  for  pipe  or  song 
Till  I  had  seen  you  pass; 
But  now  I  flute  the  whole  day  long 
Stretched  out  in  the  clover  grass. 


Ill 


Sometimes  my  pipe  takes  a  sudden  start 
And  will  not  sing  my  song; 
Just  then  you  pass  and  it  hurts  my  heart 
That  my  tunes  should  all  go  wrong. 


IV 


I  think  it  must  be  dreaming  then 
Of  the  tunes  the  redwing  sung 
When  it  was  a  reed  that  grew  in  the  fen 
On  which  the  blackbird  swung. 


For  though  I  blow  it  every  way 
And  ply  the  stops  all  three. 
The  only  song  that  I  can  play 
Is  the  redwing's  "cong-ker-ee!" 


THE  GOLDFINCH 
I 


O  where  did  you  get  your  bumble-bee  coat, 

The  black  of  your  wing  and  the  gold  of  your  throat? 

Happy,  dainty,  little  bird, 

Cheering  as  a  prophet's  word! 
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II 

And  what  do  you  twitter  for  houTB  and  hours 
To  mullein,  and  thistle,  and  nodding  sunflowers? 
Some  enchanting  little  rune 
Fitted  to  a  gcddfinch  tune? 

Ill 

I  listen  and  listen  with  rapt  delight 

To  the  twitter  that  follows  Uie  dip  in  your  flight: 

Per-chic-o-ree,  per-chic-o-ree ! 

Gone!  but  not  away  from  me. 


ROSES  THREE 

By  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 

I 

Maid  of  my  dream, 
O  mine  about  to  be, 
Name  me  the  flower  that  hides  so  wistfully 
Among  the  snowy  lilies  of  thy  throat, — 
Sweetness  more  pure  than  moonlight's  purest  beam! 

Lad  of  my  dreamy 
My  master  soon  to  bcy 
It  is  the  rose  of  life  God  gave  to  me^ 
Bidding  me  nurse  it  as  I  would  my  soul: 
Thou  comest!    Lo,  its  thorns  with  honey  stream. 

II 

O  woman  mine. 
All  mine,  yet  strangely  free. 
Name  me  the  flower  that  swells  so  joyously 
\^thin  the  silver  lilies  of  thy  breast, — 
Thou  whose  dear  warmth  can  stir  me  more  than  wine  I 

0  man  of  mine, 
Whose  arms  have  set  me  free, 
his  the  rose  of  love  thou  gavest  me. 
Without  tky  giving,  hateful  were  its  thorns: 
Thou  gavest!    Lo,  its  fragrance  is  divine. 

Ill 

Wife  of  my  heart — 
A  heart  that  aches  for  thee — ^ 
Name  me  the  flower  that  rests  so  winsomely 
Amid  the  golden  lilies  of  thine  arms, 
A  tender  bud,  thy  tiny  counterpart! 
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Life  of  my  hearty 
A  living  flower  for  thee! 
It  is  the  rose  of  God  love  gave  to  mej 
Though  marred  by  thorns  be  every  rose  to  come^ 
This  single  rose  shall  soothe  their  every  smarL 


HYMN 

By  Beaudclaire 

Translated  from  **Les  Fleurs  du  Mai**  by  Charlotte  Prentiss 

Hardin 

To  the  most  dear,  to  the  moet  fair, 
Who  fills  my  heart  with  clarity, 
Immortal  image  idolized, — 
All  hail  through  immortality! 

Her  presence  spreads  throughout  my  days 
As  freshening  airs  blow  from  the  sea, 
And  in  my  ci'aving  soul  she  pours 
The  savour  of  eternity. 

Fresh  perfume  that  forever  floats 
In  some  sequestered  trysting-place, 
Forgotten  censer,  whose  sweet  fumes 
Coil  through  the  night  and  interlace — 

How  shall  I  tell  thy  love  divine. 
How  measure  thy  divinity? 
Thou  grain  of  musk,  invisible 
At  heart  of  my  eternity ! 

To  the  most  kind,  to  the  most  fair 
Who  is  my  strength  and  sanity — 
Immortal  angel  idolized. 
All  hall  through  immortality! 


IT  IS  COLD  TO-NIGHT 


By  Frederic  Bataille 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Celia  Louise  CriUenton 

It  is  cold  tonight 

The  sky  is  all  dark; 
It  is  the  shadow 
Which  enshrouds  me 

As  in  a  bed 
Most  sombre. 

In  the  grey  fog 

The  flicker-mouse 
Swift 
Before  me  without  noise 

Glides  in  the  night 
Damp. 

Its  wing  at  times 

Like  fingertips 
Touches  me; 
My  heart  full  of  alarm, 

Without  knowing  why, 
I  cry, 

I  dream  of  the  past 

So  soon  effaced    .     .     . 
O  life, 
Youth,  Spring, 

And  love  of  twenty 
Borne  away! 

I  hear  a  voice 

Which  is  of  other  times. 
Naive; 
The  Autumn 

Chants   its   song 
Plaintive. 
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Listen  well : 

The  old  refrain 
Murmurs 
At  the  close  .of  day: 

"The  flower  of  love 
Does  not  last. " 

O  banished  regrets! 

The  lips  of  springtime 
Are  closed. 

Love  is  departed 

Adieu  to  the  fragrance 
Of  roses! 

{Nouvelles  Poesies) 


AMONG  FRIENDS 


Just  among  friends,  I  may  as 
well  admit  that  I  have  fallen  into 
the  way  of  looking  upon  books  of 
Shakespearean  criticism  as  people 
formeriy  looked  upon  pestilences, 
— evils  bound  to  appear  at  certain 
times.  Therefore,  it  was  with  the 
resignation  of  an  early  Christian 
martyr  that  I  opened  Hamletj  An 
Ideal  Prince.  To  be  sure  I  was 
curious  as  to  why  anyone  should 
regard  Hamlet  as  an  ideal  prince. 
I  always  had  considered  him  a 
poor  unfortunate  whose  suffering 
had  weakened  his  backbone.  I 
admit  this  with  as  much  unction 
as  the  professional  penitents  in 
Major  Barbara  confessed  their 
former  wickednesses  to  the  sym- 
pathetic ears  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  but  unlike  them,  my  con- 
version is  genuine.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  the  author,  Alexander  W. 
Crawford,  to  give  his  argument  in 
a  fragmentary  way,  but  it  is 
strikingly  original  and  decidedly 
convincing.  The  other  essays  on 
Shakespearean  tragedy  contained 
in  same  volume  are  equally  in- 
teresting. The  showing  up  of 
King  Lear  as  wanting  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  duties  of  office,  while 
gaining  more  pomp,  through  re- 
ceiving the  homage  of  other 
monarchs  and  the  pointing  out  of 
the  streak  of  obstinacy  in  Cor- 
delia's character  are  proofs  enough 
of  the  author's  power  of  original 
thought. 

An  ever  increasing  love  of  real 
conversation  is  a  sign  either  of 
growing  old  or  of  becoming  a 
philosopher.     I  mean  by  conversa- 


tion not  the  chatter  carried  on  by 
the  woman  in  The  Man  who 
Married  A  Dumb  Wife  who, 
unhappily  for  all  concerned,  re- 
gained her  speech,  but  the  talk 
filled  with  our  own  theories  and 
philosophy  which  are  doubtless 
valueless  enough  to  others,  but 
which  are  vitally  important  to  us. 
Fortunate  is  he  who  possesses  one 
or  two  friends  with  whom  he  really 
can  talk.  There  is,  however,  a 
kind  of  real  conversation  which  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  subtle 
little  nothings  which  serve  to  put 
the  best  of  talkers  in  or  out  of  the 
mood  and  that  kind  is,  of  course, 
the  essay.  William  Hawley  Davis 
in  his  new  book,  English  Essayists^ 
proves  that  he  himself  belongs  in 
that  goodly  company.  The  power 
with  which  he  conjures  up  pictures 
of  the  different  writers  is  almost 
uncanny,  yet  as  we  are  reading,  it 
seems  so  perfectly  natural  that 
we  do  not  think  to  marvel  until 
afterwards,  which  proves  Mr. 
Davis's  method  the  height  of  art. 

A  voice  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  originality  and  forcefulness  of 
Carlyle  is  heard  in  General  Types 
oj  Superior  Men^  by  Osias  L. 
ochwarz.  The  book  includes  far 
more  than  the  title  would  indicate. 
The  author  not  only  distinguishes 
superior  men,  or  men  of  genius, 
pseudo-superior  men  or  those  who 
attempt  by  taking  up  the  super- 
ficial characteristics  of  superior 
men  to  convince  themselves  and 
others  that  they  are  persons  of 
genius,  and  finally  inferior  men, 
or  those  who  have  no  desire  to  be 
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anything  better  than  they 
philistinesy  but  the  author  gives 
also  such  a  scathing  commentary 
of  our  present  life  as  places  him 
without  doubt  in  the  class  of 
genuinely  superior  men.  He  gives 
us  also  a  philosophy  of  life  so 
startling  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 
Even  though  we  may  not  agree 
with  all  of  Mr.  Schwara's  theories, 
we  at  least  are  forced  to  think  and 
after  thinking,  often  to  agree. 
Anyone  who  does  not  care  to  be 
lulled  by  the  song  of  Circe  and  her 
wine  in  his  reading,  but  who 
wishes  real  mental  food,  will  do 
well  to  read  General  Types  of 
Superior  Men. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  im- 
portance of  vocational  education 
and  vocational  guidance  is  coming 
to  be  realized  more  and  more. 
Anyone  who  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  engaged  in  a  vocation 
which  was  positively  distasteful 
to  him  can  read  the  horrors  pic- 
tured by  Dante  with  true  philoso- 
phic calm.  What  could  be  more 
torturing  than  getting  up  in  the 
morning  to  go  to  a  task  which  is 
hateful,  and  enduring  the  struggle 
between  duty  and  inclination  dur- 
ing the  whole  long  day?  On  the 
other  hand,  to  do  what  one  feels 
he  is  able  to  do  well,  to  feel  that 
he  is  really  needed, — that  is  the 
basis  of  self-respect.  Therefore, 
Franklin  Stewart  Harris  should  do 
a  great  deal  of  good  through  his 
book.  The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation,  Certainly  it  belongs 
in  the  Present  Day  Problem  Series 
in  which  it  is  placed.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  The 
Vocations  and  The  Relation  of  the 
Young  Man  to  his  Work.  In  the 
first  part,  besides  considering  the 
different  vocations,  the  author 
discusses  the  qualities  of  the  in* 


dividual  which  suit  him  for  a  given 
occupation.  The  second  part  of 
the  book  is  important  even  for 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  their 
present  positions,  because  it  is  a 
well-thought  philosophy  of  work. 
Mr.  Harris,  like  Piers  Plowman, 
would  set  people  to  work  and  put 
the  Devil  ouc  of  business, — not 
the  sort  of  work  which  leaves  the 
worker  at  the  end  of  the  day  tired, 
reckless,  longing  for  something  to 
take  his  mmd  away  from  the 
drudgery,  but  the  work  which 
leaves  him  satisfied  that  he  has 
done  well  his  share  of  the  work  of 
the  world  and  that  he  must  so 
spend  the  evening  as  to  be  able 
to  do  the  same  on  the  morrow. 

Lady  Macbeth's  tragic  query, 
''Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a 
mind  deceased.^"  receives  answer 
in  History  and  Practice  of  Psych- 
analysis^  by  Poul  Bjerre  and  in 
Mental  Antidotes  for  Many  lUs^  by 
George  R.  Wood.  The  latter 
considers  antidotes  for  those  tor- 
turing mental  poisons:  hatred, 
worry,  jealousy,  and  unhappiness. 
Bjerre's  work  receives  an  author- 
ized and  adeauate  translation  from 
Elizabeth  N.  Barrow.  It  will 
come  as  a  sudden  flash  of  light  to 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  of  psychanalysis.  Most 
of  us  have  looked  upon  mental 
suffering  in  the  same  light  as  Lady 
Macbeth's  physician, — something 
very  unpleasant,  but  entirely  un- 
avoidable. Now  comes  that  im- 
portant branch  of  psychotherapy, 
which  I  do  not  dare  to  call  mental 
healing  because  it  would  be  con- 
fused immediately  with  certain 
religious  sects, — ^psychanalysis,  or 
the  analysing  of  the  mind  under 
conditions  when  it  puts  off  all  the 
artificialities  and  false  beliefs  which 
it  has  been  busy  accumulating  and 
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is  taught  to  look  at  life  from  a 
normal  viewpoint.  Philosophers 
and  poets  always  have  realized 
the  importance  of  the  mental 
kingdom,  but  how  is  that  kingdom 
to  be  ruled  if  it  is  brought  to  a 
condition  of  anarchy  by  diseased 
nerves?  "I  myself  am  Heaven 
and  Hell/'  but  to  the  neurotic 
patient,  it  is  largely  Hell.  "He 
that  ruleth  himself  is  greater  than 
he  that  taketh  a  city,"  but  there 
is  bound  to  come  a  time  when  we 
are  quite  incapable  of  controlling 
our  own  minds,  then  is  when 
psychanalysis  could  set  us  right 
again. 

Ulnfortunately  we  are  all  familiar 
with  the  spoiled-child  type  of 
person  who,  metaphorically  speak- 


ing, hops  up  and  down  and  screams 
"It  isn't  true!  It  isn't!  It  isn't"! 
or  the  hysterical-girl  type  who  says 
"Oh,  I'm  sure  it  can't  be  true  it 
is  quite  too  horrible  to  think 
about!"  every  time  anything  not 
to  their  taste  is  called  to  their 
attention.  They  are  nothing  but 
human  ostriches  hiding  their  heads 
in  the  sand  of  their  own  super- 
stitions. They  will  be  horrified 
by  two  new  books:  Rational  Sfx 
Ethics,  by  Dr.  Walter  F.  Robie 
and  Sex  Worshify  by  Dr.  Sanger 
Brown  II.  The  former  is  no  plea 
for  free  love,  but  an  attempt  to 
clear  the  mental  atmosphere  of 
superstition  and  fear.  The 
latter  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  origin  of  many  of  our  most 
important  customs  and  beliefs. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS 


Pictures  of  the  Wonder  of  Work 
by  Joseph  Pennell.  In  fifty-two 
lithographs,  with  crisp  prose  in- 
troductions to  each,  picturing  the 
building  of  giant  ships,  railway 
stations,  and  the  modern  sky- 
scraper; giant  manufacturing, 
marble  quarrying,  oil  wells  and 
wharves,  Mr.  Pennell  presents  the 
beauty  of  all  the  great  work  which 
man  sets  his  hand  to  do.  This 
collection  is  a  record  of  Mr. 
Pennell's  passion  for  beauty  in 
giant  endeavor.  Not  only  in 
America  has  he  drawn,  but  also  in 
Europe,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  pictures  being  of  the  interior 
of  the  Krupp  Works,  Essen.  (J. 
B.    Lippincott    Co.    $2.00    net.) 

In  The  Allies*  Fairy  Book  Arthur 
Rackham  has  illustrated  the  best 
fairy  stories  of  the  allied  countries. 
Some  are  oldtime  favorites  but  a 
number  will  be  new  to  American 
readers.  A  truly  beautiful  edition 
that  will  delight  every  child.  (J. 
B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.75  net.) 

A  History  of  Ornament  by  A.  D. 
F.  Hamlin  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind  in  English.  An  authoritative 
history  of  the  development  of 
decorative  styles  during  the  An- 
cient and  Medieval  periods,  The 
author  is  Professor  of  the  History 
of  Architecture  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  book  has  400  illus- 
trations, 7  in  full  color.  (The 
Century  Co.    $3.00  net.) 

France  by  Laurence  Jerrold 
gives  a  view  of  France  to-day — the 
background  of  history  and  geog- 


raphy, the  people,  ]x>litics,  society 
the  churches,  the  soil,  the  leaders. 
It  is  packed  with  first-hand  ob- 
servations, inside  knowledge,  little 
known  and  pregnant  facts,  brillant 
portraits.  Sumptuously  bound  and 
attractively  illustrated.  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.    $3.00  net.) 

Italy  in  the  War  by  Sidney  Low 
gives  an  account  of  the  visit  the 
author  recently  paid  to  ItAly  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Italian  General 
Staff.  He  was  enabled  to  make 
a  close  examination  of  the  Italian 
positions  and  various  sectors  of 
the  Front,  including  some  of  the 
Alpine  stations  and  camps  over 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  Besides  describing  the 
strategical  scheme  and  military 
operations,  Mr.  Low  reviews  the 
general  situation  in  Italy  and  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  war. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  photographs  taken 
specially  for  the  Italian  Military 
Authorities  and  placed  by  them  at 
the  author's  disposal.'  (Long- 
man's Green  Co.    $1.75  net.) 

The  Russian  School  of  Painting 
translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Alexandre  Benois  by  Abraham 
'Yarmolinsky,  is  the  first  and  only 
adequate  book  in  English  on 
Russian  painting.  It  is  a  concise 
but  interesting  and  scholarly  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  field.  The 
twenty-two  full  page  illustrations 
are  excellent.  The  volume  has 
an  introduction  by  Christian  Brin- 
ton.  (Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $4.00 
net.) 
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Rainbow*!  End  by  Rex  Beach  is 
a  romance  of  the  Cuban  War  of 
Independence.  Beach  has  put  all 
its  flavor  into  his  new  book,  its 
struggles  against  the  Spaniards, 
the  cruelty  and  bravery  of  the 
contest,  a  lost  treasure,  Southern 
beauty  and  love,  humor,  fighting 
and  filbustering  and  an  Irish- 
American  hero.  (Harper  Bros. 
$1.35  liet.) 

The  Rising  Tide  by  Margaret 
Deland  is  a  modem  story  of  a 
modem  girl  in  revolt  against  the 
restrictions  which  bound  woman 
in  the  past.  Mrs.  Deland  shows 
in  this  new  book  that  she  can 
understand  the  desires  and  pro- 
blems of  the  modem  girl  as  she 
understood,  in  her  Old  Chester 
stories,  the  girl  of  crinoline  days. 
(Harper  &  Bros.     $1.35  net.) 

The  Thirteenth  Commandment 
by  Rupert  Hughes  shows  the 
eternal  conflict  between  finance 
and  romance.  It  is  an  interesting 
story  of  a  lovable,  spirited,  modern 
giri  who,  having  discovered  how 
often  the  check-book's  groan 
drowns  the  love-song,  made  up  her 
mind  to  give  up  love  or  to  make 
money  herself.  (Harper  Bros. 
$1.40  net.) 

The  World  for  Sale  by  Gilbert 
Parker  is  a  vivid  story  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  In  the 
midst  of  a  northern  world  just 
emerging  from  its  frontier  existence 
the  author  sets  his  heroine, 
southern  and  of  the  world's  oldest 
race — gypsy.  The  result  is  an 
unusually  interesting  story.  (Har- 
per Bros.    $1.35  net.)  M. 

In  The  Far  Cry  by  Henry  M. 
Rideout  the  thrill  of  strange  ad- 
venture begins  on  the  very  first 


page.  Through  a  shipwreck, 
abandonment,  rescue,  and  the 
still  greater  complications  that 
come  with  rescue,  the  man  and  the 
girl  move  humanly,  strongly,  and 
vividly  to  the  thoroughly  satis- 
factory end.  It  is  a  good  story,  a 
tale  of  unknown  seas  and  islands. 
(Duflield  &  Co.     $1.25  net.) 

Jn  the  opening  scenes  of  Love 
and  Lucy,  Maurice  Hewlett's  latest 
novel,  we  find  a  love  fundamental, 
genuine  and  true,  but  starved  by 
the  outward  elements  of  conven- 
tionality. The  characters  begin 
to  play  upon  each  other  and 
gradually  evolve  the  sentimental 
values  that  had  been  hidden;  and 
in  the  end  we  see  a  perfect,  charm- 
ing love.  And  it  is  all  done  in 
that  romantic,  delightful  strain 
that  Maurice  Hewlett  has  made 
his  own.  (Dodd,  >^ead  &  Co. 
$1.35  net.) 

Old  Seaport  Town  of  New 
England  by  Hildegarde  Haw- 
thorne describes  a  round  dozen 
of  old  New  England  towns,  among 
them  Salem,  Marblehead,  Ports- 
mouth, New  Bedford  and  New 
London.  Old  houses,  old  mem- 
ories, stirring  bits  of  history, 
picturesque  bits  of  scenery,  all 
these  have  inspired  her  in  de- 
scribing quaint  towns  whose  past 
goes  back  to  a  respectable  antiq- 
uity, as  antiquity  is  counted  in 
American  history.  Miss  Haw- 
thome  has  a  knack  of  writing 
entertaining  description,  largely 
because  she  herself  enjoys  seeing 
things  and  takes  pleasure  in  telling 
about  her  enjoyment.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.    $2.50  net.) 

The  New  Map  of  Africa  by 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons  does  for 
Africa   what   the   author's   "The 
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New  Map  of  Europe"  did  for  that 
continent — that  is,  it  give^  the 
history,  especially  on  me  dipio* 
matic  side,  of  the  crucial  years 
from  1899  to  the  great  war  as  they 
affected  Africa.  Necessarily  the 
author  also  glances  at  African 
affairs  back  of  1899,  as  far  as  1850, 
and  considers  the  future  of  that 
rich  and  coveted  continent.  The 
book  has  six  maps.  (The  Century 
Co.    $2.00  net.) 

Tramping  through  MexicOy 
Guatemala  and  Honduras  is  Harry 
A.  Francke's  latest  work.  Mr. 
Francke,  "prince  of  vagabonds," 
knows  intimately  the  whole  of 
Latin  America  from  years  of 
tramping  and  wandering  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth.  To 
his  understanding  of  Mexico  and 
the  Mexicans  he  thus  brings  a  wide 
and  rich  background.  For  months 
he  worked  with  pick  and  shovel  in 
the  Pinguico  mine.  He  came  to 
know  the  peons  as  no  foreigner 
probably  has  ever  known  them. 
He  visited  the  big  towns,  he 
strayed  into  villages  and  hamlets, 
slept  in  hovels  by  the  way,  camped 
out  with  Indians,  investigated 
prisons  and  schools,  spent  days 
and  nights  on  lonely  ranches, 
talking,  listening,  jotting  down  his 
impressions  of  types  and  classes 
the  ordinary  traveler  ignores.  The 
book  is  excellently  illustrated. 
(Century  Co.     $2.00  net.) 

Rinkitink  in  Oz  by  L.  Frank 
Baum  is  a  bit  different  from  the 
other  Oz  books,  and  begins  in  a 
strange  land  far  from  uie  dom- 
inions of  Ozma,  but  it  has  the 
distinctive  Oz  interest.  There  are 
adventures  enough  to  satisfy  any 
child,  and  the  wonderful  fairyland 
of  Oz  appears  in  renewed  at- 
tractiveness. 


John  R.  Neill's  pictures  are 
better  than  ever.  There  are 
twelve  full-page  illustrations  in 
full  color,  and  forty-five  black-and- 
whites,  besides  cl^ipter  heads, 
tailpieces  and  many  smaller  illus- 
trations and  designs.  (Reilly  & 
Britton  Co.    $1.25  net.) 

The  Battle  Months  of  George 
Daurella  by  Beulah  Marie  Dix  is 
a  good  story  of  the  development 
through  love  and  war  of  a  man  and 
a  girl.  Not  a  war  story  but  just 
a  romance.  (Dufiield  &  Co. 
$1.25  net.) 

TaUs  of  the  Great  War  by  Henry 
Newbolt  contains  over  thirty 
stories  of  the  great  war,  giving  the 
adventures  of  a  subaltern,  the 
story  of  two  admirals,  the  story  of 
the  Emsden,  the  story  of  a  General, 
the  war  in  the  air  and  the  Battle  of 
Jutland.  (Lougman,  Green  & 
Co.     $1.75  net.) 

In  the  Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross 
Man  Robert  W.  Service  has  given 
us  the  best  poems  of  the  great  war 
— poems  that  really  grip  you  as 
his  Spell  of  the  Yukon.  A  book 
that  you  will  read  and  keep  to 
read  over  again.  (Barre  &  Hop- 
kins.   $1.00  net.) 

The  Golden  Book  of  Sonnets 
selected  by  William  Robertson 
contains  those  two  hundred  and 
fifty  sonnets  which  may  be  named 
"the  jewels  of  English  poetry." 
The  volume  is  a  masterpiece  of 
bookmanship:  delightfully  white 
paper,  artistic  typographical  prop- 
ortion, and  harmonious  marginal 
decorations  and  frontispiece.  It 
is  the  only  sonnet  book  covering 
the  complete  era  of  English  litera- 
ture now  in  print.  It  makes  readily 
accessible    to    general    readers    a 
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large  number  of  poems  in  a  form 
of  verse  which  has  ever  been  chief 
favorite  with  our  great  masters 
for  the  expression  of  their  most 
intimate  and  elevated  thoughts. 
One  of  the  noteworthy  features 
of  this  collection  is  the  fact  that 
of  them  all  one  hundred  and  forty 
are  still  copy-righted  by  their 
original  authors  or  publishers;  this 
is  a  mark  that  no  pains  have  been 
spared  to  give  to  the  modems  as 
just  a  representation  as  to  the 
giants  of  an  earlier  age.  (J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  G>.     $1.25  net.) 

The  Water-Babies,  Charles  King- 
sley's  classic,  has  been  issued  in 
a  new  and  most  attractive  edition 
with  12  full  page  illustrations  in 
colors  and  over  two  hundred  text 
designs  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith. 
The  book  will  delight  any  young- 
ster. (Doddy  Mead  &  Co.  $3.00 
net.) 

The  Princess  Pocahontas  by 
Virginia  Watson  tells  the  story  of 
a  merry,  high-spirited  thirteen- 
year-old  girl — Pocahontas,  daugh- 
ter of  the  great  Virginia  chief, 
Powhatan.  How  John  Smith 
and  the  English  came  in  their 
ships  that  seemed  like  great 
birds,  how  they  suffered,  how  the 
Princess  Pocahontas  befriended 
the  strangers,  and  what  they 
taught  her — this  makes  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  romances  in 
history.  The  book  is  full  of  ad- 
venture, yet  true  to  the  records 
left  by  Smith  and  others.  The 
book  has  a  rich  cover,  decorations 
by  George  Wharton  Edwards. 
(Penn  Publishing  Co.    $2.50  net.) 

The  Navy  as  a  Fighting  Machine 
by  Rear  Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiske 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  navy 
as  a  whole.    The  author  discusses 


the  purposes  for  which  the  navy 
exists,  of  what  parts  it  should  be 
composed,  and  what  principles 
should  be  followed  in  designmg, 
preparing,  and  operating  it  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  return 
navy,  including  ships,  guns,  navy- 
yards,  bases,  and  the  department 
itself,  is  a  real  machine — one  of  the 
most  powerful,  costly,  and  com- 
plicated existing.  Since  the  same 
principles  govern  armies  as  govern 
navies,  the  book  illuminates  the 
whole  subject  of  preparedness. 
(Chas.  Scribners'  Sond.  $2.00  net.) 

The  Melancholy  Tale  of  ''Me'' 
by  E.  H.  Sothern  is  a  volume  of 
autobiographic  reminiscences  of 
the  celebrated  actor  in  the  pages 
of  which  are  presented,  with  an 
extraordinary  sympathy  and  skill, 
most  of  the  leaders  in  the  dramatic 
world  of,  say,  the  last  half-century, 
including,  of  course,  the  author's 
famous  father.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  taken  simply  as  a 
conventional  volume  of  reminis- 
cences: it  is  a  series  of  recollections 
incidents,  sketches,  portraits,  ob- 
servations, some  of  them  whimsi- 
cal, some  fantastic,  some  pathetic, 
so  connected  and  interwoven  as 
to  come  to  a  complete  presentation 
of  the  author's  career.  His  life 
and  environment  from  earliest 
childhood  are  by  this  novel  if  not 
unique  method  gradually  revealed, 
and  in  a  way  infinitely  entertaining 
and  vivid.  The  book  has  many 
excellent  illustrations.  (Chas. 
Scribners'  Sons.    $3.50  net. 

Our  Hispanic  Southwest^  Ernest 
Peixotto's  new  book  is  redolent  of 
Spanish  reminiscence  and  the 
persistence  of  Spanish  traits  and 
types  from  the  days  of  the  Con- 
quistadores  down.  Racially 
speaking,   our      Hispanic   South- 
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west  is  the  most  romantic  region 
of  our  country,  no  doubt,  and  its 
romance  finds  in  Mr.  Peixotto, 
always  in  love  with  the  pic- 
turesque, a  most  sympathetic  in- 
terpreter and  portraitist.  He  be- 
gins with  a  delightful  chapter  on 
New  Orleans,  whence  he  goes  to 
San  Antonio,  the  old  Texan  capital, 
and  after  a  review  of  its  historic 
background  he  sets  out  for  the  real 
Southwest — ^Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona — every  considerable 
place  in  which  vast  area  he  visited 
with  delight  he  passes  on  to  the 
reader.  The  author  has  illus- 
trated his  own  book  in  a  most 
attractive  manner.  (Chas.  Scrib- 
ners'  Sons.     $2.50  net.) 

Garden  Ornaments  by  Mary  H. 
Northend  describes  the  various 
kinds  of  ornaments  and  furniture 
which  add  both  beauty  and  delight 
to  a  garden.  Pergolas,  tea-houses, 
entrances,  pools,  sun-dials,  foun- 
tains, paths,  steps  and  pottery 
how  best  to  fit  them  into  your 

{garden  scheme,  whether  it  be  a 
arge  formal  garden  or  a  small 
intimate  one,  are  talked  of  most 
charmingly  and  yet  from  a  thor- 
oughly practical  point  of  views. 
The  thirty-two  illustrations  are 
excellent.  (Duffield  &  do.  $2.50 
net.) 

Vanished  Towers  and  Chimes  of 
Flanders  by  George  Wharton  Ed- 


wards is  a  regularly  beautiful 
book.  The  war  has  swept  away 
in  Belgium  historical  buildings  and 
towers,  priceless  pictures,  sculp- 
ture, and  chimes  that  cannot  oe 
replaced.  Mr.  Edwards,  a  rec- 
ognized expert  in  this  field,  has 
pictured  and  described  here  the 
most  important  pf  these  lost 
treasures — those  in  Louvain, 
Malines,  Ypres,  Douai,  Nieuport, 
etc.  Of  the  illustrations  twenty- 
two  are  in  full  color  and  nine  in 
sepia  monotx>ne.  (Penn  Publish- 
ing Co.    $5.00  net.) 

The  Book  of  Boston  by  Robert 
Shackleton  is  not  only  a  guide  to 
Boston  sights — ^it's  a  pilot  to 
Boston  prejudices  and  fine  beliefs. 
Sprinkled  with  anecdote  and  fla- 
vored with  personal  adventure,  it 
is  a  book  to  cherish,  to  lend,  to 
read  aloud.  Mr.  Shackleton  finds 
it  a  "very  human  city,  with 
pleasantly  piquant  peculiarities." 
Of  course,  he  tells  interestingly  the 
things  to  be  seen  in  Boston,  J>ut 
he  deals  still  more  with  that  Boston 
which  is  "s  state  of  mind" — the 
literary  tradition  of  the  city,  its 
lecture  habit,  its  ancestor  worship, 
the  "  Boston  Bag  '*  and  the  "  Sacred 
Cod" — and  the  things  that  make 
it  a  "woman's  city."  There  are 
many  interesting  illustrations. 
(Penn  Publishing  Co.    $2.00  net.) 
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CRISTINA'S  JOURNEY  HOME 

A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  By  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal  - 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Roy  Temple  House 

Don  Blasius,  Priest  of  Capodiponte 

Cristina,  his  Niece 

Pasca,  her  Servant 

Florindo 

ToMASO,  a  Ship*s  Captain^  returned  from  Farther  India 

Pedro,  a  half-blood,  his  servant 

Antonia,  a  woman  of  easy  virtue 

Teresa,  her  younger  sister 

The  Host's  Son 

The  Porter  >  of  the  Tavern  at  Ceneda  • 

A  Kitchen  Maid 
A  Man-Servant 
A  Citizen's  Wife 
Romeo,  an  old  laborer 
A  strange  old  gentleman 
A  young  lady^  his  companion 

Several  old  women,  several  half-grown  boys,  musicians,  a  boat  cap' 
tain,  his  helper,  travelers 

ACT  I 

A  public  square  in  Venice,  lagoon  at  rear.  Side-streets  right 
and  left.  One  of  the  little  houses  right  has  a  balcony.  Evening  is 
approaching;  growing  twilight.  Lights  in  some  of  the  windows. 
Pedro  squats  in  the  Oriental  fashion  before  the  house,  right,  under 
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thf  balcony,  and  chews  at  nuts  which  he  draws  one  by  one  from  his 
pocket.  He  is  dressed  in  European  fashion,  in  a  sort  of  livery, 
but  his  complexion  and  especially  his  hair  leave  a  very  foreign 
impression.  In  the  corner,  left,  stands  a  small  boy,  watching.  An 
old  woman  enters  right,  leaning  on  a  stick,  and  shuffles  across  the 
square.  She  pushes  herself  forward  with  suspicious  side-glances  at 
Pedro.  The  little  boy  motions  to  her  that  everything  is  going  well. 
Teresa,  a  creature  of  fifteen,  leans  out  of  the  window  beside  the 
balcony  of  the  little  house  and  watches  Pedro,  eating  from  a  plate 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Old  Woman  {To  the  little  boy). — For  whom  do  you  wait? 

Boy. — ^For  Signor  Florindo. 

The  Old  Woman  {Strikes  him  with  her  stick). — ^Takc  no  name 
in  your  mouth. 

Boy. —  But  when  I  speak  to  you.  Grandmother! 

The  Old  Woman. — ^Learn  to  hold  your  tongue.  For  whom 
do  you  wait  here?     {Lifting  her  stick.) 

Boy. — ^For  no  one;  I  only  stand  here. 

The  Old  Woman. — ^Now  march,  knock  at  the  window,  give 
the  sign !     {Both  disappear  round  the  corner.) 

Don  Blasius  {Enters  from  the  street  right  and  calls  back  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  entered). — The  first  house,  when  I  turn 
to  the  left?  It  might  be  this  one,  or  this  one,  or  perhaps  that  one 
there.  And  there  is  somebody.  (Pedro  has  risen,  has  transferred 
the  remainder  of  the  nuts  from  his  hat  to  his  coat-pocket,  brushed 
himself  off,  and  now  stands,  every  inch  a  European,  politely  ready 
to  begin  a  conversation.) 

Don  Blasius. — Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  tell  me —  {The 
glow  of  the  lantern  falls  on  Pedro's  strange  face;  the  half-blood  has 
taken  off  his  hat  with  elaborate  courtesy.) 

Don  Blasius  {Steps  back). — ^Who  is  this? 

Pedro. — ^This  is  Signor  Don  Pedro,  a  young  foreign  European, 
who  is  waiting  for  his  great  friend,  the  great  captain  Tomaso, 
inside.  {Points  back  of  him.)  Just  go  in.  Your  Worship.  Your 
company  is  needed  without  doubt  to  make  all  go  well.  My  cap- 
tain will  receive  you  with  great  joy. 

Don  Blasius. — ^Your  captain?  My  son,  in  my  whole  life  I 
have  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a  captain. 

Pedro. — I  am  not  spoken  to  in  that  tone.  Your  Worship. 
{He  laughs  contentedly.)  Not  a  servant,  a  European  companion, 
secretary,  friend.  {He  puts  a  monocle  to  his  eye.)  It  is  a  long 
time  since  I  have  spoken  as  a  friend  with  a  Catholic  Father.     My 
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holy  educators  were  Fathers,  holy  members  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Over  there.  At  home,  Java.  You  have  heard,  have 
you  not? 

Don  Blasius. — ^Very  well,  very  well,  my  dear  son.  But  I  am 
seeking  here  a  house  in  which  an  honorable  family  dwells,  with 
whom  my  niece  is  a  guest.  A  young  girl  from  the  country,  whom 
I  came  to  take  away. 

Pedro. — ^Beautiful  young  girl !  White,  pure  white !  Here  on 
this  spot.     {Points  to  the  house  with  the  balcony.) 

Don  Blasius  {Doubtfully). — ^My  niece  Cristina,  the  daughter 
of  my  dead  sister. 

Pedro. — ^Here!  I  will  make  haste  and  announce  you.  {Calls 
up.)  Hoh,  hoh!  His  Worship's  niece!  {Looks  at  the  priest 
againj  blinking  delightedly^  It  is  well  for  my  captain.  I  will  run 
and  tell  him.     (Stands  rubbing  his  hands.) 

Don  Blasius. — ^How?  What?  Once  more,  my  dear  son, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  your  captain?  What  is  good  for  your 
captain  ? 

Pedro. — To  meet  a  Father.  Good.  It  is  a  wholesome  thing 
for  my  captain. 

Don  Blasius  {Aside). — I  shall  do  well  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  this  stranger.  There  is  no  one  who  can  give  me  information. 
And  yet  they  told  me  it  was  on  this  square.  {Calls  at  random.) 
Cristina !    Cristina ! 

Pedro  {At  one  side,  importantly). — ^My  advice:  Wait  a  trifle 
of  minutes.  Perhaps  it  will  be  better.  {He  laughs  significantly.) 
This  is  the  first  time  we  are  with  her,  today. 

(Don  Blasius  looks  at  him.) 

Pedro  {Blinking  his  eyes). — -A  visit. 

Don  Blasius. — ^How  is  that?    How  is  that? 

Pedro. — ^How  do  you  ask?     {Visibly  delighted.) 

Don  Blasius. — I  cannot  think  that  my  niece — at  this  late 
hour —     {Starts  toward  the  house.) 

Pedro  {Holds  him,  back). — It  is  better  to  wait. 

Don  Blasius. — ^My  son !  In  one  word :  What  is  your  captain 
doing  above  there  ? 

Pedro  {Soothingly J  importantly). — ^My  captain  knows  what  is 
to  be  done.  My  captain  is  a  rich  captain  and  a  good  captain. 
He  knows  his  way  as  well  here  in  Europe  as  in  another  country. 
In  another  country  it  goes  more  swiftly.  On  the  islands  out 
there  it  often  goes  very  quickly.  It  is  often  very  quickly  done 
with  the  wives  of  chiefs.     But  here  in  Europe  there  are  many 
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rules  to  follow.  One  must  know  the  most  respectful  compli- 
ments, the  presents  which  are  always  given,  the  tokens  of  honor, 
the  little  kisses  first — so,  and  so.     {He  kisses  his  hand  affectedly.) 

Don  Blasius  {Very  much  alarmed). — ^What  is  your  master 
doing  above  there? 

Pedro. — ^He  eats  the  night  meal  with  the  very  beautiful 
young  lady,  niece  of  Your  Worship,  my  great  friend,  and  then  in 
his  noble  way  he  begins  the  pleasant  work. 

Don  Blasius. — I  do  not  understand.  I  do  not  understand. 
God  forbid  that  I  should  understand.     {Goes  toward  the  house.) 

Pedro  {Angrily y  violently ^  holds  him  back). — ^Your  blessing 
later!  My  captain  will  feel  extreme  pleasure  at  your  blessing, 
but  later.     (Teresa  appears  again  at  the  window,  curiously.) 

Pedro  {Sees  her,  joyfully ,  eagerly). — There!  Hoh!  Uncle  is 
come.  Come  down  quickly,  little  lady,  and  make  a  salaam  for 
the  highly  worshipful  uncle.  Haste!  Haste!  {He  claps  his 
hands.    Teresa  disappears  from  the  window.) 

Don  Blasius. — But  this  young  girl  is  not  my  niece  Cristina, 
by  no  means.  Is  this  the  one  you  spoke  of?  Is  this  the  one  your 
captain  is  visiting  ?  Tell  me  that,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  will  be 
grateful  and  give  you  place  in  my  prayers. 

Pedro. — Sister  of  your  niece,  truly.  Two  beautiful  white 
girls  above  there. 

Don  Blasius. — My  niece  Cristina  has  no  sister.     {Escapes.) 

Pedro  {Has  released  him). — Oh!  I  am  many  times  sorry. 
You  must  not  take  it  ill,  the  respectable  error.  I  earnestly  wish 
you  all  good.  {Bows  after  the  departing  priest.  The  priest  disap" 
pears,  left,  around  the  corner.    Enter  Teresa  from  the  street  door.) 

Pedro  {Aside). — She  has  come  down  for  my  sake,  I  am  sure 
of  that.  She  has  listened,  and  my  form  and  my  proud,  friendly 
manner  when  I  spoke  with  the  holy  Father,  has  warmed  her. 
She  laughs  at  me,  she  throws  inviting  glances  at  me.  {He  ap- 
proaches her  gracefully  and  decidedly.    Teresa  shakes  him  off.) 

Pedro  {Aside). — ^Not  easy,  the  European  beginning.  Oh! 
My  friend,  the  very  rich  captain,  is  nobly  married  at  this  hour. 
Here  at  the  side.  {Points  to  the  house.)  My  friend,  Signor  Flor- 
indo,  is  nobly  married  at  this  hour.  Here,  at  this  side.  {Points 
to  the  street  left.) 

Teresa  {Quickly). — ^What  is  it?    What  do  you  mean? 

Pedro.— OtAy  the  poor  foreign  Signor  Don  Pedro  is  not 
married  up  to  this  hour. 

Teresa  {Curiously). — ^What  is  this  of  Signor  Florindo?  What 
does  he  do? 
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(Pedro  points  behind  him.) 

Teresa. — There  ? 

Pedro. — Two  houses  back  from  the  corner.  I  can  show,  I 
will  show  gladly. 

Teresa. — That  is  the  pretty  tailor's  wife.  Did  you  see  him 
go  to  her?  My  sister  must  know  that.  There  is  nothing  which 
could  anger  her  so  much.     (Starts  away.) 

Pedro  {Who  is  not  at  all  zoilling  to  release  her). — ^Nothing  of 
the  noble  sister,  now! 

Teresa  {Tears  herself  free), — ^Yes,  I  will  come  back  at  once. 

Pedro. — Truly  sure? 

Teresa. — Of  course!     {Starts  into  the  house.) 

Pedro. — I  will  go  with  you ! 

Teresa. — ^What  arc  you  thinking  of?  When  your  master  is 
above?    You  must  wait  here.     {Runs  into  the  house.) 

Pedro. — And  you  will  come  quickly?  I  shall  be  much  in 
expectation.  {He  prepares  a  couch  against  the  wall,  with  his 
mantle.  Relieved.)  Very  hard,  the  European  beginning.  But 
only  the  beginning.  Then  it  is  all  just  as  with  us.  She  will  bring 
sweets  and  a  noble  foot-bath,  to  begin  the  tenderness  with  her 
sweet  friend  Don  Pedro.  I  will  be  ready.  {He  draws  off  his 
shoes.)  Here  come  her  noble  feet  down  the  steps.  {He  sits 
cross-legged  on  his  mantle  and  rocks  hack  and  forth  in  pleasure  and 
expectation.  The  captain,  whose  straddling  clumsy  steps  make  the 
winding  wooden  staircase  groan,  steps  heavily  out  of  the  door  and 
stumbles  over  the  sitting  figure.) 

Pedro  {Springs  up,  greatly  disappointed). — ^Hoh!  {The  Cap- 
tain, who  is  without  hat  and  cloak,  stamps  up  and  down  with  a  face 
dark  with  anger.  His  foot  becomes  entangled  in  Pedr6's  mantle, 
and  he  hurls  it  aside  in  rage.) 

Pedro  {Looks  about  anxiously  toward  the  stairs). — ^Hoh!  I 
have  chosen  the  time  badly.  A  trifle  of  minutes  earlier  would 
have  been  better.  {He  goes  up  to  the  captain,  grins  obsequiously.) 
He  who  has  enjoyed  that  on  which  his  heart  was  nobly  fixed,  to 
him  one  must  wish  joy,  and  his  devoted  friends  must  be  earnestly 
rejoiced,  to  the  depths  of  their  entrails. 

(Captain  in  bad  humor,  kicks  him.) 

Pedro  {Springing  back). — ^Hoh!  My  good  wishes  were  too 
early.  {He  draws  his  shoes  on  again,  sadly.  Enter  Teresa,  from 
thr  house.) 

Pedro  {Slinks  to  meet  her). — ^Not  now,  no  time  for  us! 

Teresa. — ^Who  wishes  aught  from  you,  you   ugly  Devil? 
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{Wheedling.)    Captain,  I  know  no  way  to  help  you.     {The  Cap- 
tain, his  face  distorted  with  rage,  turns  his  back  on  her.) 

Teresa  {Pushes  against  him  like  a  cat). — Captain,  this  is  not 
kind  of  you,  to  vent  your  anger  on  me.  I  think  it  is  another  who 
behaves  scandalously  toward  you. 

(Captain  growls  something  unintelligible.) 

Teresa  {Cunningly). — In  the  midst  of  the  meal,  just  as  you 
were  growing  so  comfortable — to  meet  you  so!  It  is  only  a 
wonder  that  she  did  not  show  you  the  door  at  once.  And  when 
you  have  paid  for  the  beautiful  meal,  and  all  in  advance!  And 
that  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  will  not  make  as  much  as  that  of 
her,  not  as  much  as  that,  I  can  tell  you ! 

Captain. — God's  curses  on  me  if  I  know  what  has  got  into 
your  sweet  maiden  sister.  God  curse  me!  God  curse  me!  God 
curse  me! 

Teresa. — ^You  do  not  know?  Oh,  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  it! 
Do  you  think  I  planned  it  so?  I  came  up  for  an  almond,  and  as 
I  came  in,  I  saw  from  Antonia's  face  that  I  was  disturbing  you, 
and  in  the  embarrassment,  not  knowing  what  I  was  speaking,  I 
told  her  how  Signor  Florindo,  whom  you  know,  who  brought  you 
to  my  sister,  had  gone  to  the  tailor's —  {Somewhat  embarrassed.) 
Yes,  in  short,  you  understand  me.  What  was  the  evil  in  that? 
Oh,  if 'she  had  only  not  let  me  in! 

Captain. — God  curse  me,  she  did  not  need  to  do  that. 

Teresa. — ^When  she  has  a  friend  like  you,  Signor  Captain, 
does  she  need  be  envious  of  the  tailor's  wife  ?  But  the  moment 
one  names  the  man's  name,  it  runs  through  her  limbs  like  rat- 
poison.  And  that  for  the  sake  of  a  man  who  makes  nothing  of 
her!  {Softly.)  Who,  even  when  he  was  her  lover,  slunk  after 
me  whenever  it  was  dark  on  the  staircase. 

Antonia  {At  the  window  above). — Come  up,  I  need  you. 

Teresa. — If  she  does  aught  to  me,  will  you  come  and  help  me, 
Signor  Captain  ? 

Captain. — ^Yes,  I  will  come.  The  news  about  Signor  Florin- 
do  is  nothing  to  me.  But  it  might  have  been  said  into  your 
sister's  ear  at  a  more  convenient  time,  to  my  thinking. 

Antonia  {Above y  sharply). — Are  you  coming? 

Teresa  {Runs  into  the  house). — Signor  Captain!  {A  moment 
later  a  noise  is  heard  in  the  house.  Separate  words  of  Antonia's 
can  be  distinguished,  in  a  very  sharp  tone.)  My  affair — ^you  will 
chatter  about  it,  will  you?  You  did  not,  did  you?  (Teresa's 
poice,  crying  between:  *^Let  my  hair  go,  let  me  out!^^     The  Captain 
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runs  into  the  house.  Pedro  listensy  much  amused.  Dances  a 
little  dance  which  evokes  a  vision  of  the  uncultivated  savage.  The 
old  woman  comes  round  the  corner^  ^pyi'f^Sy  walking  very  rapidly. 
Disappears  front,  left.  A  little  later  Florindo  appears  with  the 
tailof^s  unfej  who  hangs  on  his  arm  and  draws  a  black  cloth  over  her 
face.  Pedro  stops,  takes  on  a  very  innocent  manner,  as  if  he  had 
never  for  an  instant  lost  the  demeanor  of  a  well-bred  European, 
stands  leaning  against  the  door.     It  grows  quieter  above. 

The  Tailor* s  Wife  {Whispers). — I  will  go  with  you  a  little 
farther,  sweetheart. 

Florindo. — I  should  not  allow  it;  you  know  how  spiteful  the 
neighbors  are. 

Pedro  (Steps  out  of  the  darkness  with  a  bow). — Good  evening, 
Signor  Florindo.  {The  tailor* s  wife  cries  out  and  clings  to  Florin- 
do.) Already  ended,  your  pleasant  hour  with  the  beautiful 
friend?  Your  pardon!  It  is  your  devoted  earnest  friend  Don 
Pedro,  who  gives  himself  the  honor  to  speak  to  you. 

Florindo. — ^To  the  Devil  with  you!  {To  the  woman.)  Be 
calm.     {To  Pedro.)     Leave  us,  you  olive-colored  scarecrow! 

Pedro. — I  will  do  your  bidding,  Signor  Florindo.  I  am  sad 
that  you  forget  yourself  toward  a  gentleman  of  your  own  color. 

The  Tailor* s  Wife. — Feel  how  my  heart  beats.  Even  up  into 
my  neck.  (Pedro  is  in  the  act  of  convincing  himself  of  the  truth 
of  what  she  says.) 

Florindo  {Pushes  him  away). — Beast!  Have  you  not  re- 
ceived money  to  vanish,  that  we  may  be  spared  the  sight  of  your 
face? 

Pedro  {Withdrawing,  mightily  hurt). — ^Hoh!  I  will  make  this 
note  in  my  note-book:  Number  One,  bad  humor  in  European 
gentlemen  after,  just  as  before.  Is  it  so?  {Sound  of  quarreling 
above,  and  the  voice  of  the  Captain,  who  is  trying  to  keep  the  peace. 
After  a  kiss,  the  tailor*s  wife  runs  off.  Florindo  looks  after  her, 
then  draws  his  mantle  tight  about  him  and  starts  diagonally  across 
the  stage.  Pedro  pretends  not  to  see  him,  stares  persistently  through 
his  monocle  in  the  other  direction.) 

Teresa  {Flies  out  of  the  street-door  like  a  ball  shot  from  a  gun^ 
and  throws  herself  on  Florindo' s  breast). — Oh!  whoever  you  may 
be,  sir,  help  a  poor  orphan  who  is  horribly  abused  by  her  sister — 
oh!  it  is  you,  Signor  Florindo?  {Curtesies.)  Oh,  my  God,  if  I 
had  known  that  it  was  you!  Ah,  what  an  accident!  I  am  dead 
for  shame!  I  had  endured  it  all  in  silence,  rather  than —  {She 
weeps.) 
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(Antonia  comes  out  of  the  houses  behind  her  the  Captain, 
who  now  has  his  hat  on  his  head  and  his  mantle  about  him.  He 
holds  a  taper  in  his  handj  which  he  gives  to  Pedro  later.) 

Antonia  {Laying  her  hand  on  Teresa's  shoulder). — You  will 
go  into  the  house. 

Florindo. — ^What  is  wrong  with  the  child? 

Antonia  {Pushes  Teresa  away^  darkly). — Whatever  it  is,  it 
does  not  concern  you,  I  think. 

Florindo. — ^Must  she  flee  into  the  street  from  you  ? 

Antonia  {Stepping  a  little  nearer  to  him). — The  hussy  is  in 
love  with  you,  over  the  ears.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  whole 
comedy,  she  has  played. 

Florindo. — The  little  one?  With  me?  {Casts  a  long  look  at 
Teresa,  who  loiters  coquettishly  at  the  door.) 

Antonia. — ^Do  you  think  it  is  aught  to  me  what  you  do  and 
what  woman  you  run  about  with,  even  if  it  be  in  the  next  house 
around  the  corner?  It  troubles  me  not  that  much!  If  you  are 
through  with  me,  I  am  through  with  you  before  you.  {Turr^ 
around  and  drives  Teresa  into  the  house.) 

Florindo. — ^You  are  ugly,  really  ugly,  when  you  are  so  angry. 
It  is  a  pity  for  you.  I  do  not  envy  the  lover  you  have  now.  Is 
that  he  back  there  ? 

Antonia. — ^What  have  you  to  do  with  my  love?  Who  bids 
you  meddle  with  my  affairs  ?  Do  you  think  I  am  food  for  every 
such  saber-legged.  East  Indian  brandy-guzzler  you  choose  to 
bring  me  ? 

Florindo. — ^What,  the  Signor  Captain,  who  has  not  been  in 
Europe  for  thirty-five  years  ?  (Pedro  lights  the  Captain  zealously.) 

Captain  {Stepping  forward). — ^Yes,  it  is  I.  Good  evening, 
Signor  Florindo! 

Florindo. — ^What,  and  it  is  such  a  gentleman,  my  friend 
Captain  Tomaso,  that  you  have  the  face  to  treat  like  this  ?  That 
is — 

Captain. — Signor  Florindo,  if  I  may  ask  something  of  you, 
let  there  be  no  hard  words  for  my  sake.  I  could  not  know  until 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  that  I  was  unpleasant  to  the  young  lady. 

Florindo. — What?  As  kind  as  a  cat  to  him  until  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  ago,  and  now  all  at  once  like  this  ?  That  is  like  you, 
indeed ! 

Captain. — Until  then  I  could  hope  for  the  best. 

Pedro. — Truly  sure!  We  were  full  of  hope.  (Captain 
pushes  him  away.) 
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Florindo. — ^Do  you  know  that  I  feel  responsible  for  the  Signor 
Captain?  And  if  I  were  not  on  my  way  home  and  hungry  too, 
so  that  it  is  blue  before  my  eyes,  I  should  take  pleasure  in  telling 
you  my  mind.  (Antonia  turns  her  back  on  him^  with  a  defiant 
motion,  Florindo  continuesy  in  a  low  voice.)  Oh,  what  a  woman 
you  are!  Made  with  a  beautiful  body  like  an  angel,  fit  to  make 
some  steady  fellow  happy!    When  I  think — 

Antonia. — If  you  have  nothing  left  for  me  but  your  thoughts, 
pray  leave  me  in  peace. 

Florindo  {Angrily). — ^Yes!  Yes!  Yes!  Crying  discords 
grow  worse  and  worse  in  the  God-given  instrument,  till  a  man  is 
filled  with  horror.  (Teresa  appears  on  the  balcony.  Pedro 
beckons  to  her  over  and  over,  but  she  pays  no  attention  to  him.) 

Antonia. — ^And  has  another  made  me  what  I  am?  (Holds 
to  her  eyes  a  handkerchief  which  she  has  been  hunting  for  some 
time.  Steps  nearer  to  him.)  The  hussy  up  there  has  no  heart. 
She  will  wind  men  about  her  little  finger. 

Florindo. — God  in  Heaven — ^what  a  woman  you  are!  It  is 
infamous!  You  were  my  sweetheart,  and  it  is  for  that  that  I 
ask  you  to  show  respect — 

Antonia. — ^You  need  not  cry  it  into  my  face,  when  it  is  all  over. 

Florindo. — Respect,  as  if  it  were  still  as  in  the  past. 

Antonia. — Oh  God,  oh  God!  {To  Teresa.)  Out  of  my 
sight!  (Teresa  vanishes.  Antonia  puts  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  again.) 

Captain  {Takes  this  opportunity  to  come  nearer). — Signor 
Florindo,  it  is  time  after  all  this  for  me  to  start  home.  I  give 
you  my  reverence. 

Florindo. — ^What?  You  will  leave  the  field  now,  just  as  I 
am  in  a  fair  way  to  conquer  the  fury  and  play  a  dear,  kind  maiden 
into  your  hand  ?    When  I  labor,  hungry  as  I  am — 

Captain. — Our  acquaintance  is  young.  Sir.  I  believe.  Sir,  you 
are  mistaken  in  me.     It  is  not  so  important  to  me  as  you  think. 

Florindo. — ^What  then.  Captain?  You  do  not  want  the  girl; 
to  the  Devil  with  you.  Captain,  if  you  do  not  know  what  you  want. 

Captain. — ^I  want  her.  Sir,  indeed,  but  I  do  not  want  her 
against  her  will.  God  curse  me,  I  care  more  at  this  moment  for 
her  good  will  than  for  aught  else  in  the  world. 

Florindo. — Then  leave  it  to  me. 

Captain. — I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your  good  will.  But 
you  must  know  that  all  violence  goes  against  my  grain.  Persua* 
eion  is  violence,  too.    You  see.  Sir,  from  my  fourteenth  year 
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until  today  I  have  driven  about  among  half-beasts  and  full  beasts. 
I  have  suffered  violence  and  violence  by  day  and  night,  five-and- 
thirty  rough  years,  Sir!  But  I  have  not  grown  a  beast  from  it, 
you  understand,  Sir!  God  curse  me,  I  had  cast  another  eye  than 
that  on  the  girl. 

Florindo  (To  Antonia). — There!  There!  Is  not  that  a 
soul  of  a  man  for  you?  God  keep  me  from  narrow-hearted 
rogues!  (He  claps  the  Captain  on  the  shoulder.  To  Antonia.) 
Will  you  never  learn  to  scent  quality  in  a  man? 

Captain. — Sir,  I  know  there  is  something  behind  the  skin  in 
a  man.  He  is  beast  who  sees  only  to  the  skin  and  no  farther. 
Such  a  man  I  spit  upon.  I  lived  among  such  beasts  five-and- 
thirty  years,  God  curse  me,  but  I  have  kept  a  kind  of  soul  in  my 
body.  Do  you  think  it  is  for  nothing  and  nothing.  Sir,  that  a 
man  drags  such  a  creature  as  this  about  with  him  ?  When  I  tell 
you  that  in  the  worst  hour  of  my  life  the  living  God  showed 
himself  to  me  in  the  body  of  this  yellow  rascal  and  threw  me  a 
knife  by  the  paw  of  this  ape,  a  knife  that  I  had  sore  need  of, 
when  a  Malay  pirate  hung  from  every  one  of  my  limbs  and  strove 
to  help  me  into  eternity — God  curse  me ! 

Florindo  (While  the  Captain  is  still  speakings  to  Antonia, 
whom  he  has  drawn  a  little  to  the  leftj  aside). — ^Do  you  dislike  him? 
(Without  waiting  for  an  answer.)  It  is  not  true.  It  is  only  your 
thought.  A  man  like  gold;  five-and-thirty  years  he  was  kept 
living  among  creatures  who  made  his  heart  wither  in  his  breast. 
You  could  make  him  happy  and  be  happy  with  him.  You  could 
melt  in  the  fire  of  your  own  kindling;  learn  it  of  the  women  who 
marry.  When  I  know  what  you  can  be —  (More  gently j  stroking 
her  cheek  with  his  finger-tipSy  she  weeps.)  Or  do  you  think  that  I 
do  not  know?  Because  it  is  past — to  weep  for  that!  A  fine 
reason,  indeed.  That  it  happened  once,  that  we  were  held  worthy 
to  be  the  tools  of  the  nameless  enchantment.  I,  yours  and  you, 
mine.    You  should  wonder  at  it — 

Antonia  (Softly). — Be  still.  She  who  belongs  to  you  is 
deceived  already.     But  she  who  has  you  is  happy.     (Sighs.) 

Florindo. — Deceived  ?    Does  your  memory  call  me  a  deceiver  ? 

Antonia  (Who  has  dried  her  tears,  in  a  changed  tone). — ^You 
are  hungry,  poor  fellow.  Did  the  person  not  even  give  you  a 
supper?    I  have  a  fine  meal  above.    Wine,  tapers.     Come  up. 

Florindo. — If  I  do,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Signor  Captain. 
Shall  he  see  you  laugh  ? 

Antonia. — ^You  make  me  dizzy  with  talking. 
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Florindo  {Ready  to  go  up). — There  would  be  four  of  us;  we 
could  be  gay. 

Antonia. — ^Not  that!    She  shall  not  be  with  us! 

Florindo. — It  was  you  only  that  I  sought  in  her  house. 
Come  with  us,  Signor  Captain.  {Goes  into  the  house  with  An- 
TONiA.     The  door  falls  shut.) 

Pedro  {Hurries  to  the  door). — The  latch  will  not  lift.  It  is  a 
cunning  lock.  In  Europe  all  is  cunning.  Oh!  {Knocks  and 
shakes  at  the  door.) 

Captain. — ^Do  not  shake  the  door.    Do  not  knock. 

Pedro. — yiy  captain  must  go  in.  The  Signor  Florindo  has 
nobly  invited  him. 

Captain. — Let  him  be.  He  must  have  time,  the  grave,  good 
fellow.    He  will  call  me  when  the  right  time  comes. 

Pedro. — ^He  said,  "Come  with  us,"  Signor  Captain,  truly  sure. 

Captain. — Come  after,  was  the  meaning,  and  that  not  too 
soon.  "Leave  me  time,  Captain,  to  make  the  girl  entirely  well 
disposed  to  you,  and  you  shall  have  your  pleasure." 

Pedro. — I  did  not  hear  that. 

Captain. — I  can  well  believe  that  you  did  not  hear  it.  Do 
you  think  we  Europeans  have  need  to  throw  everything  into 
each  other's  teeth  in  words,  like  you  in  your  God-cursed  speech 
of  apes  and  tigers  ?  Here  with  us  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful 
lies  between  the  words.  Poor  beast!  How  can  that  break 
through  your  skull  ?  {As  if  to  a  child.)  He  is  my  friend,  the  man 
above.  That  is  why  I  gave  him  nothing.  It  can  not  be  bought 
for  money  or  trader's  goods.  Sympathy  is  the  word.  Remem- 
ber it.  And  he  wishes  to  make  us  happy,  do  you  understand? 
He  wishes  to  make  the  girl  smile  kindly  upon  us,  do  you  under- 
stand? (Pedro  grins.)  Why  does  he  wish  that?  Because  he 
is  happy  when  he  sees  that  others  are  happy.  Because  he  is  a 
good  man.  Because  he  has  no  narrow,  envious  heart.  God 
curse  me,  I  have  come  to  love  many  a  fellow.  {Walks  up  and 
down.) 

Pedro  {Looks  at  the  house ^  hops  about  joyfully). — It  is  not  all 
over  for  us  yet  today.  It  is  not  the  evening  of  every  day  yet 
this  evening! 

Captain  {Walking  up  and  down). — Europe!  I  would  kiss 
the  old  stones  which  pave  your  streets.  It  is  you  that  are  the 
wonderland,  not  the  cursed  poisonous  swamps  on  the  other  side. 

Pedro  {Close  to  him,  softly j  significantly). — I  ask  you:  Must 
we  wait  long  again  for  the  very  pleasant  thing? 
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Captain  (Cheerfully). — TThe  longer  the  better.  But  then! 
It  shall  go  gaily  above  there,  and  I  will  pay  for  all.  God  curse 
me  if  I  let  the  brave,  generous  fellow  halve  one  bottle  of  wine. 
And  it  shall  grow  better  and  better,  the  farther  we  come  inland. 
Open  your  nostrils,  draw  in  the  air;  it  comes  from  out  beyond 
there.  There  are  meadows,  mountains,  villages.  We  are  at 
home  there.  Creature,  i  will  not  forget  that  we  drew  together 
like  two  trembling  buffalo  calves,  that  we  passed  fifty  horrible 
nights  together  shaken  by  fever  and  deadly  fear.  I  will  be  good 
to  you  in  the  land  of  my  fathers.  (Pedro  looks  at  him  with  blink- 
ing eyes.)  Does  the  waiting  weary  you }  Go  home,  or  lie  down 
to  wait.  There,  lie  down.  (Pedro  wraps  himself  in  his  mantUj 
lies  down  on  the  ground,  goes  to  sleep  at  once.) 

Captain  {Walks  comfortably  up  and  down,  singing  to  himself). — 

Off  with  you,  bos'n,  yo,  heave  ho! 

Off  for  Bilbao! 
Katrina's  pleased  to  see  us  go. 

Off  for  Bilbao! 
She  couldn't  stand  the  smell  of  tar. 
She's  a  tailor  man  for  a  guiding  star. 
Off  for  Bilbao! 

(Pedro  groans  in  his  sleep.  Florindo  opens  the  window 
above  and  looks  out.) 

Captain  {Stands  out  in  the  light,  conkntedly). — ^Here  on  the 
spot,  here  on  the  spot! 

Florindo. — ^You  should  have  come  with  us.  Captain!  {Dis- 
appears. It  grows  dark  above,  a  woman  is  heard  laughing,  a  door 
closes.) 

Captain  {Expectantly,  then  astonished). — ^Nothing  more. 
{Silence.)  You  ought  to  have  come  with  us.  I  think  not,  dear 
sir!  I  think  not!  {He  shakes  at  the  door,  knocks  softly.)  That 
would  have  been  against  the  agreement. 

Teresa  {At  the  other  window,  thrusting  her  head  out  of  the 
darkness). — Old  sea-pirate,  go  home.  You  must  get  up  earlier, 
then.     {Throws  the  window  shut.) 

Captain  {Angrily). — ^What?  {Knocks  louder.)  Still,  some- 
one comes.  (Cristina  and  Pasca  enter,  right.  Before  them  a 
half-grown  boy  with  a  lantern.  Cristina  wears  the  dress  of  a  rich 
peasant  girl,  with  gold  ear-rings  and  many  silver  pins  in  her  thick 
hair.    Pasca  dressed  like  a  peasant,  but  very  simply. 

Pasca  {As  she  enters). — ^Let  us  go  quickly.  I  am  sure  the 
worshipful  Signor  is  awake  and  waits  for  us. 
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Cristina  (Stops). — ^See,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you.  The  one  lies 
on  the  earth,  and  the  other  is  trying  to  enter  the  house.  For  a 
doctor,  surely.    Ask  him.     (Pedro  groans.) 

Cristina  (Softly). — ^Do  you  hear  him?  If  you  will  not  ask, 
I  will.  Have  you  had  a  misfortune,  sir?  Will  they  not  open 
the  door  for  you  ?    Can  we  help  you  ? 

Captain. — ^There  is  nothing  here  that  need  trouble  you, 
Signorina.     (Hf  takes  off  his  hat.) 

Pasca. — ^You  see  how  it  is.  Come  away,  it  is  probably  a 
drunken  man.  (To  the  Captain.)  Pardon  our  mistake,  sir. 
(Starts  off  J  with  Cristina.) 

Captain  (His  hat  in  his  hand). — ^You  are  not  from  this  city, 
Signorina  ? 

Cristina. — Oh,  no.  We  are  from  the  country.  We  came 
from  the  mountains.  My  uncle,  the  priest,  has  just  come  to  take 
us  home. 

Pasca. — Come!    Come!     (Pedro  groans  again.) 

Cristina  (Frightened.) — ^What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 

Captain. — ^Nothing.  No  more  than  with  a  hunting-dog  when 
he  lies  behind  the  stove.  Do  not  be  uneasy.  (Kicks  Pedro.) 
Get  up,  show  yourself,  move  yourself!  (Pedro  rises  with  his 
mantle,  which  still  clings  over  his  head.    Groans  louder  than  before.) 

Captain. — ^He  has  lively  dreams,  that  is  all.  Up  with  you, 
awaken,  awaken !  (Draws  his  mantle  off.  Pedro's  face  becomes 
visible,  strange  and  grotesque.  Pasca  shrieks  and  flees  left,  her 
skirts  held  high.  Pedro  springs  forward  with  his  lantern.  Cris- 
tina steps  quickly  toward  the  right.) 

Cristina. — Our  Lord  and  Saviour! 

Captain. — Nothing,  nothing.  The  best  fellow  in  the  world. 
A  harmless  Malay.    His  father  was  a  European  like  you  and  me. 

Pedro  (To  Pasca,  still  half  dreaming). — ^Don't  run,  shall 
Pedro  catch  you?  Oh!  (Pasca  shrieks  again.  The  Captain 
seizes  him  by  the  coat<ollar.  Pedro  still  struggles  to  pursue  Pasca.) 
A  gift  for  me,  for  me !    My  beautiful  white  maiden ! 

Cristina  (Calmly  coming  nearer). — Can  you  not  see?  It  is  a 
foreigner,  that  is  all. 

Pasca. — It  is  the  Devil  in  a  man's  form. 

Pedro  (Studies  Cristina). — ^And  that  is  the  gift  for  my  cap- 
tain.   Oh!    Oh!     (Stands  admiring  her.) 

Cristina  (Curiously). — ^What  does  he  say? 

Pasca. — Come  with  me  now,  or  I  will  leave  you  alone. 

Cristina  (Indifferently). — I  will  come  in  a  moment. 
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Captain. — Oh,  Signorina — 

Crisiina  {Left^  with  Pasca). — ^When  we  have  the  chance  to 
see  something  strange — 

Pasca, — This  is  not  a  proper  time.  You  should  feel  that, 
yourself. 

Cristina. — ^Why  not,  why  not?  The  good,  kind  old  gentle- 
man.    (They  turn  to  go.) 

Pedro  (Looking  after  them,  very  much  disappointed). — ^Where 
are  they  going,  the  two.? 

Captain  (Looking  after  them  as  they  vanish  round  the  corner).  — 
Yes,  where  ? 

Pedro. — I  must  bring  them  back!  Quick,  quick!  Hallo! 
Our  maidens ! 

Captain  (Draws  him  back  roughly). — Beast,  what  has  got  into 
you?  Shall  I  pour  water  over  your  skull?  (Pushes  him  back. 
To  himself.)  From  the  mountains.  I  can  believe  that,  that  is 
not  a  lie.  It  is  like  that  that  my  sainted  mother  bore  herself, 
with  such  silver  pins  in  her  hair.  I  shall  not  forget  the  girl,  even 
though  I  do  not  see  her  again  till  my  death-bed. 

Pedro. — ^My  dream  was  many  times  beautiful.  Signor 
Florindo  has  come  to  us  and  brings  in  each  hand  a  wife  for  the 
two  of  us.  I  thought  I  would  begin  thus  with  the  two  ladies  who 
have  gone  by.  I  was  nobly  in  expectation.  Many  times  a 
shame! 

Captain  (Without  listening  to  him). — ^She  is  a  maid,  that 
stands  written  on  her  face.  How  does  that  concern  me?  But 
God  curse  me  if  I  wish  to  die  in  another  place  than  in  one  of  the 
six  or  seven  villages  over  there,  where  the  women  hold. their  hair 
to  their  heads  with  just  such  silver  pins. 

Pedro  (Slinks  about  him  in  an  effort  to  look  into  his  face). — 
Oh,  my  Captain,  Number  One  is  sad.  Captain,  up  above  there! 
Signor  Florindo  expects  you.     (Shakes  the  door.) 

Captain  (Aside). — I  will  go  home  and  marry  some  humble, 
honest  girl.  God  curse  me!  And  if  she  were  not  better  than  the 
figure,  the  companion  that  crossed  there  behind  the  beautiful 
young  creature!  And  when  I  have  a  son,  he  shall  be  another 
fellow  than  I  and  shall  have  a  creature  like  that  for  a  wife.  God 
curse  me,  he  shall,  when  I  have  lain  in  my  grave  for  years. 

Pedro  (Pulls  at  his  coat) — ^We  must  call.  We  must  bring 
our  presence  in  memory  with  persistence. 

Captain. — ^No,  no,  we  will  go  home. 

Pedro  (Cannot  believe  his  ears). — ^Home? 
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Captain. —  We  will  go  to  bed.  I  want  nothing  up  there. 
I  wish  the  brave  fellow  a  pleasant  night  and  a  joyous  awakening. 
We  will  set  out  tomorrow.  I  will  inquire  about  the  country  over 
beyond  there,  landward,  up  in  the  mountains.  There  we  will 
buy  ourselves,  my  old  ape.     {Sings.) 

OS  with  you,  bos'n,  yo,  heave  ho! 

Off  for  Bilbao!     {Exit  right,  with  straddling 
legs.) 

Pedro  {Takes  his  mantle ,  sighs). — I  tell  you:  It  !s  many  times 
hard  in  Europe  to  begin  the  very  good  thing^ 

{The  stage  remains  empty  a  short  time,  growing  brighter.  It 
is  early  morning.  Cristina  and  Pasca,  accompanied  by  a  half-- 
grown  boy,  come  from  the  street  left  and  bring  in  one  at  a  time  various 
articles  of  baggage,  which  they  pile  up;  traveling-bags,  baskets,  hand-- 
bags  aad  bundles  wrapped  in  bright  cloths,  at  the  top  a  bird-cage 
with  a  live  bird.) 

Cristina. — So  I  go  back  in  God's  name,  unmated  as  when  I 
came.     {Laughs.) 

Pasca. — It  is  your  own  fault! 

Cristina. — Fault .^    And  even  if  it  be!     Is  marriage  so  fine  a 
thing,  then?     (Pasca  makes  a  grimace.)    They  who  wanted  me 
did  not  suit  me,  and  they  who  would  have  suited  me — 
Pasca.— WelU 

Cristina. — ^No,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  Not  one  of  them 
would  have  suited  me.  ^ 

Pasca. — ^Peascod  princess!  The  handsome  Signor  Lelio,  how 
hot  he  was  after  you ! 

Cristina. — ^He  can  find  another  without  trouble.  He  takes 
any  wick  that  has  oil  in  it.  A  fence-paling  will  do  as  well  as  I. 
In  God's  name,  we  have  forgotten  the  bird-seed!  In  the  spice- 
drawer  above.     Will  you  bring  it? 

Pasca. — I  will  bring  it.  Do  not  soil  the  fine  gown,  or  it 
would  have  been  better  in  the  box.  They  will  laugh  at  home, 
when  you  come  in  state  dress,  and  no  bridegroom.     {Exit.) 

Cristina. — ^May  they — !  Every  one  would  die  of  joy  if  I 
took  one  of  them,  the  rough  clods!  {Kneels  and  busies  herself 
with  the  baggage.) 

Florindo  {Without  coat,  his  hair  disheveled,  throws  a  window 
open  and  looks  out). — ^What  voice  is  that?  That  is  the  voice  of 
an  angel.     It  thrusts  me  through  and  through,  that  voice. 

(Cristina  turns,  sees  him,  sits  down  on  the  box,  smooths  her 
gown.     When  Florindo  looks  at  her  fixedly,  she  turns  around  and 
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occupies  herself  with  the  bird^  holding  out  her  finger  to  hinij  and 
finally  presses  her  lips  against  the  bars  of  the  cage.  Florindo 
disappears  from  the  window  and  a  moment  later  comes  running 
out  of  the  door^  his  hair  disarranged,  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders^ 
held  together  with  his  two  hands.  He  stops  before  Cristina  and 
devours  her  with  his  eyes.) 

Florindo. — ^The  bird  has  too  much!  The  foolish  beast  does 
not  deserve  this  excess  of  happiness.  I  cannot  endure  to  have 
you  kiss  him  before  my  eyes.  {Runs  back  into  the  house.  Cris- 
tina blushes  to  the  ears.    Enter  Pasca.) 

Pasca. — Why  do  you  stand  there  like  that?  Has  something 
happened  ? 

Cristina  {Quickly). — ^No,  nothing.  How  long  the  boat  waits! 
Girl,  who  lives  in  that  house  across  there? 

Pasca. — ^How  should  I  know  ? 

Cristina. — ^This  is  a  pleasant  life  in  the  city!  We  have  lived 
here  three  weeks  and  we  cannot  tell  even  who  was  our  neighbor 
around  the  corner. 

Pasca. — ^Why  should  you  care?  You  will  probably  never 
see  the  street  again,  much  less  the  house  there. 

Cristina. — ^Truly.  One  looked  out  just  now — and  do  you 
know  what  I  believe?  That  he  goes  with  the  same  boat  as  we. 
How  else  would  a  gentleman  rise  so  early?    I  must — 

Pasca. — What,  in  the  Devil's  name? 

Cristina. — See  if  my  hair  lies  well.  It  was  pitch  dark  when 
I  dressed  it.  {Runs  off,  left.  Florindo  appears  with  Teresa 
at  the  window.) 

Florindo. — ^That  one,  that  one!  Now  she  has  gone  into  the 
house  there! 

Teresa. — He  has  spied  out  another  already! 

Antonia  {Invisible  behind  them). — She  is  not  for  you. 

Florindo. — What  did  she  say?     I  have  not  much  time. 

Teresa. — That  is  the  priest's  niece  from  the  mountains. 
(Pasca  looks  up.) 

Florindo  {More  softly). — ^What  does  she  seek  here? 

Teresa. — ^A  husband. 

Florindo. — And  has  she  found  none?    Such  a  one? 

Teresa. — I  do  not  know.  They  say  she  is  an  orphan  and  has 
four  thousand  silver  duc^ats  of  dowry. 

Florindo. — ^Were  she  poor  as  a  beggar  and  the  niece  of  the 
public  flayer — 

Antonia  {Appears  behind  him). — Leave  your  hands  off  them. 
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They  are  honest  people.     {Goes  away.) 

Florindo  {Turns  around  to  her  quickly). — ^And  what  am  I? 

Teresa. — ^You  have  only  to  open  your  mouth — 

Florindo. — ^Do  you  think  I  cannot  play  the  man  of  honor  as 
well  as  one  of  the  good,  solid,  dirty  fellows  that  change  their  shirts 
every  fortnight?  My  coat,  my  mantle,  I  must  hasten!  (Teresa 
strikes  her  hands  together  over  her  head.  Both  disappear  from  the 
ioindow.) 

Cristina  {Comes  slowly  back  to  Pasca). — ^There  comes  the 
ship,  and  my  uncle  is  not  yet  to  be  seen.  {The  boat  backs  up  to 
the  landing.) 

Pasca. — ^He  will  have  time  to  come  ten  times  over. 

Cristina. — ^And  the  young  gentleman  too,  will  you  wager? 

Pasca. — ^Yes,  he  will  be  waiting  for  you ! 

Cristina  {Annoyed). — ^Must  you  mix  bran  in  my  meal? 
Must?  Must?  If  he  is  not  here,  he  may  come  again.  {Sings 
softly.) 

I  find  him  not,  but  he  will  come. 

He  must  come,  for  I  bade  him. 
Anjd  if  he  stays,  I  will  think:  Stay  not! 
And  the  thought  it  will  draw  him  apace  to  the  spot, 

As  'twere  a  rope  that  had  him. 

{Various  travelers  come  with  baggage,  which  is  stacked  up  by 
an  old  woman  and  a  boy.  The  baggage  is  piled  up  together.  Cris^ 
TINA  rescues  her  bird.) 

Florindo  {At  the  second  window;  Teresa  is  dressing  his  hair). 
— Quick,  little  one,  quick,  you  shall  have  something  for  it. 

Teresa. — Be  still,  or  it  will  take  longer.  (Cristina  holds  her- 
self  aloof  from  the  others,  walks  up  and  down.     Hums  her  song.) 

The  Boatman  {Comes  forward). — ^Who  are  the  three  who  paid 
for  their  places  in  advance  ?    A  priest  and  two  women  ? 

Cristina  {Eagerly). — It  is  we!  The  priest  is  my  uncle.  He 
has  gone  to  read  mass.  He  will  come  back  betimes.  These  are 
our  things  here.  {The  boatman  takes  a  part  of  Cristina's  baggage 
and  drags  it  toward  the  boat.  The  family  who  are  going  seize  their 
baggage,  and  rush  to  the  boat  to  make  sure  of  places.  Pasca  does 
the  same,  carrying  a  great  bundle.  They  are  seen  quarreling  over 
places.  Florindo,  without  hat  or  mantle,  but  entirely  dressed  and 
with  his  hair  in  order,  comes  quickly  out  of  the  house  and  runs 
toward  the  quarreling  group.) 
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Cfistina  {Remains  by  herself ^  lefty  fronts  and  hums  her  song 
to  herself). — ^As  'twere  a  rope  that  had  him. 

The  Boatman  (Goes  to  Cristina,  pulls  off  his  cap). — I  am  to 
tell  you  that  the  boat  is  reserved  for  the  Signorina  and  her  com- 
panions.   The  gentleman  there  has  paid  for  all  the  other  places. 

Florindo  {Before  the  house ,  calls  up). — Teresa!  My  hat,  my 
mantle,  quick! 

Teresa  {At  the  window). — She  will  not  let  me  go. 

Antonia  {At  the  window). — She  shall  not.  You  will  come 
up.  You  shall  not  do  this  thing.  (Florindo,  without  an  answer ^ 
turns  his  back  to  the  house.) 

Cristina  {To  Pasca,  who  comes  to  her  from  the  rear). — ^Well, 
was  I  right.? 

Florindo  {Steps  quickly  up  to  Cristina). — In  what  were  you 
right,  fair  Signorina? 

Pasca. — That  you  are  a  handsomer  young  man  than  all  the 
admirers  she  has  had  in  Venice. 

Cristina  {Tries  to  stop  her  mouth). — ^Has  the  tarantula  stung 
you,  you  witch  ? 

Florindo. — ^Why,  beautiful  Cristina,  are  you  angry  to  have 
me  learti  that  I  have  pleased  you  a  little,  when  I  would  give  much 
to  make  you  know  how  charming  I  find  you  i 

Cristina  {To  Florindo). — First  of  all,  how  do  you  know  my 
name,  sir.?  We  have  never  seen  each  other,  and  in  the  second 
place — 

Florindo  {A  step  nearer). — And  in  the  second  place? 

Cristina. — In  the  second  place  all  this  is  a  thing  of  ho  im- 
portance, but  the  important  thing  is  that  we  must  be  very  grate- 
ful to  your  courtesy  for  freeing  us  from  the  traveling  rabble,  and 
my  uncle  especially,  the  priest  of  Capodiponte,  will  be  very  grate- 
ful to  you,  for  he  bears  travel  on  the  water  very  ill.  But  it  is 
certainly  a  great  immodesty  when  we  take  the  credit  for  it,  for 
you  of  course  are  in  the  habit  of  traveling  comfortably,  and  have 
done  it  for  yourself.  And  you  would  be  very  glad  to  be  free  of 
us.     (Antonia  and  Teresa  appear  on  the  balcony.) 

Antonia  {Anxiously). — Call  him,  for  the  sake  of  Heaven,  call 
him! 

Teresa  {Not  very  loud). — Florindo!    Go,  Flprindo! 

Florindo  {Pays  no  attention  to  them,  answers  Cristina). — 
In  the  first  place  you  yourself  believe  not  a  word  of  what  you  say, 
and  in  the  second  place — 

Pasca  {Coming  forward) . — Sir,  I  believe  they  are  calling  you. 
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Florindo  {Without  looking  round), — ^No,  they  are  not.  {Con^ 
tinning,  to  Cristina.)  In  the  second  piace,  I  have  certainly  not 
rented  the  boat  for  my  own  comfort,  for  I  shall  not  go  along. 
(Cristina  stamps  her  foot  angrily.)  And  are  you  angry  with  me 
for  that?  Because  I  took  whatever  means  were  at  hand  to  come 
near  you?  I  stood  above  and  thought  I  dreamed — and  I  was 
devoured  with  longing  to  know:  who  is  she,  whence  does  she 
come,  and  where  is  she  going  ? 

Cristina  {To  Pasca,  who  has  strolled  about  and  come  forward 
again). — ^Pasca,  he  is  jiot  going  with  us.  {Turns  away,  busies 
herself  with  her  bird.) 

Florindo  {To  Pasca). — I  see  the  Signorina  will  not  deign  to 
answer  me.  But  you,  good  woman,  will  be  more  humane,  as 
you  are  older  and  better  experienced.  I  hear  the  Signorina  came 
ifrom  the  country  to  marry.  Perhaps  I  should  have  said  the 
Signora?  No?  But  she  is  affianced?  How?  And  her  bride- 
groom is  not  here  to  accompany  her?  He  must  be  ill,  ill  to  death, 
the  poor  fellow —  (Cristina  laughs.)  Do  not  torment  me  with 
suspense,  my  dear,  good  woman,  for  if  I  might  know  that  she  was 


Cristina. — ^What  would  the  gain  be  if  we  answered  you  never 
so  many  questions,  when  we  must  take  leave  in  five  minutes  and 
will  probably  never  see  each  other  again  in  life  ?  And  here  comes 
my  uncle,  too.     {Runs  to  meet  her  uncle,  in  the  street  left.) 

Pasca  {Notices  that  the  strange  boy  is  in  the  act  of  carrying  off 
a  piece  of  her  baggage,  rushes  after  him). — ^Ho,  boy!  The  piece 
belongs  to  our  baggage.  Have  a  care  before  you  load  the  bag- 
gage of  others  on  your  cart. 

Florindo  {Looks  after  Cristina). — I  have  five  minutes  before 
me.  Boundless.  You  could  as  well  tell  me  I  have  still  five 
minutes  to  live.  I  can  comprehend  one  as  little  as  the  other. 
Now  she  is  around  the  corner.  Now  something  comes  between. 
A  wall,  a  house,  death,  Hell,  stupid  chaos.  I  cannot  endure  not 
to  see  her.  {Covers  his  eyes  with  his  hands.  Teresa  comes  out 
of  the  street  door  with  Florindo's  hat  and  mantle.  Behind  her 
Antonia,  in  a  disheveled  morning-gown,  her  hair  in  curUpapers.) 

Antonia  {Anxiously). — ^How  he  looks  after  the  creature! 
But  he  will  not — he  will  not ! 

Teresa. — ^He  will,  you  may  be  sure  of  that. 

Florindo  {Drops  his  hand  from  over  his  eyes) . — There  she  is 
again — ^how  she  throws  a  glory  over  everything — the  old  man  at 
her  side  looks  like  a  saint — ^the  last  street-beggar  would  bring 
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the  tears  into  a  man's  throat,  if  he  walked  beside  her. 

Antonia  {Whispering). — ^Now  he  is  alone.  Go  to  him.  My 
sweet  little  Teresa,  can  you  think  of  nothing? 

Teresa. — ^Now  I  am  your  sweet  little  Teresa.  Another  time 
you  beat  me  like  a  good  one. 

Pasca  {To  Florindo,  aside). — ^You  have  acquaintances  there? 

Florindo. — It  is  not  worth  speaking  of.  They  are  relatives, 
two  orphan's. 

Pasca. — ^They  would  wish  to  speak  with  you,  it  seems. 

Florindo. — I  visited  them  just  now.  From  time  to  time  I 
go  to  see  them.  A  Christian  duty!  In  confidence,  my  dear 
woman,  one  of  them  is  ill. 

Pasca.— IWl 

Florindo  {Points  to  his  head). — Pay  no  attention  to  her. 

Pasca. — ^Yes,  there  is  something  in  her  eye  that  is  not  right. 
I  always  see  a  thing  like  that  at  the  first  glance. 

Florindo. — She  has  had  many  misfortunes  with  men. 

Pasca. — Oh,  is  she  a  widow? 

Florindo  {Absently). — ^Yes,  frequently. 

Pasca.— What? 

Florindo  {Goes  quickly  to  Teresa,  and  while  he  takes  his  hat 
and  mantle  hurriedly^  he  whispers  something  to  her  sharply  and  in 
a  tone  that  admits  of  no  contradiction). — And  now  vanish,  suddenly, 
suddenly!  {Then  he  goes  to  meet  Cristina  and  the  priest,  who 
enter  at  the  same  moment,  left.  Teresa  pushes  her  sister  into  the 
house  and  closes  the  door.) 

Priest  {Comes  with  Cristina  from  the  left,  takes  of  his  hat  to 
Florindo.) — Gracious  sir,  I  owe  you  many  thanks. 

Florindo. — ^Worshipful,  sir,  I  see  that  you  take  me  for  a 
nobleman.     But  I  am  only  a  lawyer's  clerk.  A  modest  citizen. 

Cristina. — ^Ah,  I  am  very  glad  of  that! 

Priest. — ^Why  are  you  very  glad  of  that,  my  child  ? 

Pasca. — ^Why,  she  thinks  that  the  difference  between  a 
lawyer's  clerk  and  the  daughter  of  a  rich  farmer  is  not  such  a 
great  one. 

Cristina  {Grows  very  red). — ^Hold  your  tongue!  In  one  word: 
I  do  not  like  the  company  of  those  who  hold  themselves  to  be 
better  than  I  am.  That  is  a  thing  of  no  consequence.  For  I 
know  well  that  on  a  journey  one  must  touch  all  kinds  of  men  and 
women. 

Priest. — ^Yes,  my  dear  Cristina,  as  you  see,  this  gentleman 
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has  shown  himself  generous  and  great-hearted  with  us,  and  did 
not  know  who  we  were. 

Cristina. — ^Now  I  know  why  I  came  to  Venice.  (Pasca 
looks  at  her.     The  Priest  and  Florindo  join  thism.) 

Priest  {To  Florindo). — ^No,  truly,  sir,  it  cannot  be. 

Florindo. — It  cannot  be  ^  When  it  depends  only  on  a  decision 
which  you  have  full  freedom  to  make  at  this  moment? 

Priest. — So  it  seems  to  you,  young  sir.  A  man  is  never  so 
free  as  it  seems.  Even  in  the  smallest  things  there  is  a  Divine 
order,  and  a  man  is  punished  if — 

Florindo. — An  order  which  you  surely  will  not  violate  if  you 
leave  your  niece  here.  On  the  contrary.  In  so  far  as  you  had 
set  a  purpose,  to  reach  a  certain  goal  through  the  visit  of  the 
signorina  to  the  city,  you  do  violence  to  the  arrangement  which 
you  yourself  have  made  when  you  order  this  visit  so  that  it  can- 
not accomplish  its  purpose. 

Priest. — ^You  are  certainly  right,  sir — 

Florindo. — ^Well  then,  worshipful  sir,  what  have  you  to  say.^ 

Priest. — But  since  we — 

Florindo. — ^Htow,  worshipful  sir?  When  I  find  you  so  sihgle, 
so  broad,  in  your  theorizing,  should  I  believe  that  you  are  narrow 
and  stubborn  in  practice?  That  you  will  not  delay  this  hasty 
departure,  that  you  will  not  show  me  the  honor  of  dining  with 
me  in  company  with  the  young  lady? 

Priest. — Sir — 

Florindo. — Allow  me  to  call  those  who  will  carry  your  bag- 
gage back  in  haste  to  your  lodging.     Holla! 

Priest. — My  dear  young  gentleman — 

Florindo. — It  shall  be  done  at  once.  {Calling  an  old  woman 
who  is  loitering  about.)      You  shall  send  helpers;  are  you  deaf? 

Antonia  {At  the  window j  behind  Teresa)  . — ^What  is  he  doing, 
what  is  happening? 

Priest  {Gently  protesting. — ^The  little  decisions  of  life,  sir, 
the  little,  insignificant  decisions,  it  is  then  that  we  must  cross 
the  Rubicon  again  and  again,  it  is  then  that  the  command  comes: 
Here  is  Rhodus,  leap  here.  But  who  can  boast  that  he  always 
decides  aright? 

Florindo. — Is  it  not  as  I  say?  Your  uncle  is  a  wise  man, 
Signorina !     I  will  bring  helpers  myself.    This  box — 

Priest. — Stay,  sir,  stay.  It  is  just  there  that  we  must  take 
care;  we  must  take  care  like  the  good,  obedient  horse,  to  feel  the 
last  tug  of  the  rein.    For  a  Hand  always  holds  the  rein.     So  let 
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us  go  on,  sir,  in  our  modest  order  or  disorder,  and  if  it  is  fated 
that  this  good  child  shall  find  the  ruler  of  her  life  on  the  journey- 
home,  then  she  will  find  him  on  the  journey  home,  or  perhaps 
too  he  will  come  some  fine  day  from  the  next  village,  or  even  from 
our  parish.     Is  it  not  so,  Cristina? 

Cristina  {Kisses  his  hand). — ^You  are  right, Uncle,  in  all  that 
you  do. 

Priest. — ^Now  go,  my  child,  and  talk  wirh  this  gentleman. 
I  will  look  about  to  see  that  everything  is  in  order.  At  the  last 
moment  we  will  call  you.     {Goes  to  the  boat  with  Pasca.) 

Cristina. — My  uncle  is  perfectly  right.  For  what  would  be 
otherwise  if  we  dwelt  here  half  a  year.^  Have  not  my  acquaint- 
ances all  said  that  they  are  delighted  with  me,  and  now  not  a 
single  one  has  been  willing  to  rise  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  say  farewell  to  me. 

Florindo. — Fie  on  the  wretch  who  takes  words  in  his  mouth 
whose  inner  meaning  he  is  not  man  enough  to  feel  through  and 
through  in  his  life.  When  I  am  delighted — as  {half  a  step  nearer^ 
very  close  to  her.)  I  might  be  delighted  with  you,  rarely  beautiful 
Cristina  {He  hesitates.)  then  my  words — ^my  words  certainly  do 
not  flow  over  my  teeth — {He  hesitates  again). 

Antonia  {At  the  window  behind  Teresa). — See  there,  what  is 
he  doing  now?    He  is  persuading  her. 

Teresa. — Do  not  pinch  me,  do  not  pinch  me! 

Antonia. — Does  lie  touch  her  hand  i 

Teresa. — Au!     {Pushes  Antonia  away.) 

Florindo  {Casts  a  furious  glance  over  his  shoulder  at  the  two 
girlsy  then  devours  Cristina  with  his  gau). — But  the  essence  of  it, 
the  thing  itself,  of  which  the  word  is  only  the  inscription,  that 
cooks  and  works  in  my  veins,  that  can  even  cast  me  at  times  out 
of  the  standing  posture,  as  if  the  bands  of  my  knees  were  para- 
lyzed, and  yet  that  makes  me  perhaps  a  man  who  runs  into  fire 
or  water  with  closed  eyes,  like  a  madman:  a  man,  Cristina,  who 
can  weep  over  the  happiness  of  a  kiss  like  a  little  child,  and  when 
he  falls  asleep  in  the  loved  one's  lap,  he  is  awakened  by  a  heart 
that  threatens  to  burst  for  happiness;  a  man  who  like  a  sleep- 
walker leaps  over  the  fearfuUest  precipices  of  life  and  does  not 
sink  altogether  in  the  sick,  pitiful  being  of  the  real  world  for  one 
second,  until —     {He  closes  his  eyes.) 

Cristina. — ^Until  he  has  reached  his  goal,  do  you  mean. 
But  you  have  never  yet  reached  it,  this  goal.  So  you  must  never 
yet  have  been  so  greatly  delighted  by  a  woman. 
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florindo. — ^How?    What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Cristina. — ^Why,  when  you  speak  of  a  goal,  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  mean  to  be  in  the  company  of  such  a  one  and  pay  court 
to  her,  but  you  mean  the  last  goal,  do  you  not? 

Florindo. — To  be  sure,  I  mean  the  last  goal,  sweet  Cristina! 

Cristina. — ^Now  I  am  troubled.     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

florindo. — ^Must  I  tell  you  that,  Cristina?  I  think  you 
understand  me  very  well  with  words.     Do  you  not? 

Cristina. — ^Why,  yes,  to  be  sure;  what  else  could  you  mean? 

Florindo. — Is  it  not  true  that  between  her  who  delights  and 
him  who  is  capable  of  feeling  delight — 

Cristina. — ^To  be  sure,  between  man  and  woman,  that  is  very 
clear. 

Florindo. — ^Yes,  I  think  that  it  is  clear.  Would  you  give  it 
a  name? 

Cristina. — ^Why,  yes,  a  regular  marriage  in  the  church,  with 
witnesses  and  all  that  is  proper. 

Florindo  {Steps  i^fi).— Certainly.     {He  stands  silent.) 

Cristina  {Cheerfully). — ^Do  you  see,  now  the  time  with  me 
has  gone  by  for  you  already,  and  the  boatmen  are  not  yet  ready 
below  there!  So  you  have  nothing  to  say  against  young  gentle- 
men who  have  paid  court  to  me  for  two  weeks. 

Florindo. — ^The  apes,  the  love-starvelings! 

Cristina. — ^You  mock  at  them  and  do  not  even  know  them. 
How  would  you  do  it,  then  ? 

Florindo  {Whispering). — ^Do  you  ask  me  that?  Are  you  in 
truth  such  a  child?  Words  are  good,  but  there  is  something 
better.     {He  seizes  her  hand.)     I  will  do  more  than  speech  can. 

Cristina  {Draws  her  hand  away  from  him,  but  not  ungently). — 
Of  course.  You  have  no  need  to  tell  me  that.  I  understand 
that  already,  that  there  is  a  difference  between  doing  and  talking 
of  it.  Oh,  yes !  ( The  Priest  below  is  busy  making  change  with  the 
boatman^ s  helper.) 

Florindo  {Aside). — ^To  be  the  first,  the  only  one.     Monstrous ! 

Cristina. — But  see,  my  good  uncle  is  still  busy.  And  tell  me, 
nevertheless,  how  you  would  do  it.  Then  I  have  something  whose 
thought  will  occupy  me. 

Florindo. — Do  you  think  it  would  come  to  my  mind  to  make 
a  plan  for  it?  When  I  stifle  in  smoke  and  flames,  I  find  the  way 
to  the  attic  window,  even  though  I  must  climb  a  straight  wall 
with  my  nails,  like  a  cat.  To  be  with  you,  to  be  with  you,  to 
cling  to  you  from  morning  until  evening,  from  evening  until 
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morning,  and  why  ?  Because  my  life  would  be  in  this  slavery,  my 
life  in  this  jealousy,  for  I  would  be  jealous,  I  would  be  jealous 
without  measure,  to  grant  you  a  breath  when  I  did  not  stand  by. 

PrUst  {Comes  forward^  to  Cristina). — My  good  child,  have 
you  thought  of  making  a  gift  to  this  good  old  woman  who  has 
cared  for  your  room  ?    I  saw  her  standing  there. 

Cristina. — I  have  given  her  something;  perhaps  you  will  give 
her  something  more.  (To  Florindo,  quickly.)  Speak  further, 
I  pray  you. 

Florindo. — I  would  cling  to  you.  Do  you  understand  what 
that  means.?    Seek  your  eyes  with  my  eyes,  by  day  and  by  night. 

Priest  {Comes  forward  again). — Do  you  think  this  will  be 
enough }    {Shows  Cristina  some  coins  in  his  hollow  hand.) 

Cristina. — Oh  yes.  Uncle,  surely. 

Florindo. — By  day  and  by  night. 

Cristina. — ^Alas,  Sir!  If  your  sweetheart  could  hear  you 
speak  so. 

Florindo. — ^Yet  I  speak  so;  and  I  am  sure  you  have  a  friend. 

Cristina  {Eagerly). — ^No! 

Florindo. — ^Not  here,  it  may  be,  it  may  be  at  home.  But 
that  does  not  bring  me  to  despair — I  could  know  that  you  were 
in  his  arms  and  thank  God,  if  I  knew  that  he  made  you  bound- 
lessly happy.     {The  Priest  and  Pasca  have  gone  aboard.) 

Pasca  {Calls). — Cristina! 

Cristina. — I  am  called,  I  must  go. 

Florindo. — Can  Heaven  permit  such  a  thing.?  Shall  we  pass 
each  other  so.? 

Cristina. — ^What  is  that  to  you?    Out  of  sight,  out  of  mindl 

Florindo. — Every  word,  every  glance,  is  printed  here.  {He 
presses  his  hand  to  his  heart.) 

Cristina. — I  know  not  a  word  of  all  you  have  said.  I  have 
only  looked  at  you,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Florindo  {Takes  her  hand). — Sweet  angel!  Will  you  write  to 
me? 

(Cristina  shakes  her  head.) 

Florindo. — ^No?  Not  a  line,  not  one  dear,  tender  word? 
Hard-hearted!  Fie!  Now  I  know  you!  Coquette  and  prude! 
Take  all,  give  nothing! 

Priest  {In  the  boat). — Cristina,  it  is  the  highest  time! 

Cristina. — Give?  I  could  gladly  give  you  all  I  have.  I  am 
coming,  dear  Uncle,  I  am  coming. 

Florindo. — All  ?  Yes  ?  Then  write,  and  I  will  write  an  answer. 
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Cristina. — Capodiponte  is  the  name  of  the  village;  you  come 
there  by  way  of  Ceneda. 

Florindo. — ^You  will  write  to  me,  sweet  one!  My  address! 
There!     (Starts  hastily  to  tear  a  leaf  from  his  note-book.) 

Cristina. — Alas ! 

Florindo. — ^You  will  not,  hard  heart? 

Cristina. — Oh,  my  God! 

Florindo. — ^Say  yes !     {Press fs  her  hand  to  his  lips.) 

Cristina. — ^Do  not  kiss  this  hand,  it  is  not  worthy  of  it.  It 
has  not  learned  to  write.  I  shall  be  gone,  and  then  gone  utterly. 
It  is  if  I  were  dead. 

(Florindo  gnaws  his  lips  for  anger.) 

Cristina. — A  last  good  word!     {Calls  back.)     I  am  coming! 

Florindo. — I  did  not  know  before  this  hour  what  it  is  to  love 
a  human  being.     I  will  not  leave  you. 

Cristina  {Tears  herself  free). — ^And  I  could  love  you  dearly, 
if  you  were  my  husband.  {Runs  to  the  boat.  Florindo  follows 
her  J  and  offers  her  his  hand  to  help  her  on  board). 

Antonia  {At  the  window j  behind  Teresa). — ^Does  he  go  into 
the  boat  with  her?  Oh  God,  then  he  has  her.  I  know  how  we 
are.  {The  two  go.  away  from  the  window.  Florindo  keeps  Cris- 
tina's  hand  as  long  as  possible.  Then^  as  the  boat  moves  along  the 
shore ^  he  still  touches  its  edge^  kneeling  on  the  ground^  bent  forward. 
When  it  glides  out  of  his  reachy  he  still  cowers  there  half  a  second^ 
as  if  dazed.  Then  he  draws  his  mantle  together^  presses  his  hat 
down  over  his  forehead^  and  without  turning  again j  he  starts  off 
right.  Antonia  and  Teresa  come  out  of  the  house.  Antonia's 
gaze  is  fixed  steadily  on  Florindo.  Florindo,  when  he  sees  her^ 
casts  a  half'-absent  glance  at  her  face  and  changes  his  direction  to 
avoid  her.  Then  his  gaze  grows  entirely  absent  again.  He  repeats 
to  himself:)  " — could  gladly  give  you  all  I  have. "  {And  presses 
his  hat  down  over  his  forehead  in  a  rage.  A  boy  comes  running  up 
from  the  left  with  a  letter j  straight  to  Florindo.) 

Boy. — I  have  found  you  here  at  last,  Signor  Florindo.  I 
have  run  after  you  through  the  whole  town.  (Florindo  pays 
no  attention  to  him.)  Here,  take  this  letter  from  me.  It  is  from 
the  lady,  you  know  from  which  one. 

Florindo. — I  know  of  no  lady.  {He  looks  around  hastily 
twice  toward  the  sea  and  the  boat.) 

Boy. — ^With  whom  yoU  spent  almost  every  forenoon  until 
two  weeks  ago,  when  our  master,  the  advocate,  was  busy  in  court. 
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Florindo. — ^I  know  of  no  lady.  {Throws  the  letter  angrily  at 
hisfeet.) 

-ffoy.— Shall  I  tell  her  that? 

Florindo.— You  may  tell  her  that  I  send  my  compliments 
and  that  I  am  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  city. 

Boy. — Good.  Very  well.  In  the  act  of  leaving  the  city. 
Very  well.  But  you  have  time  before  you.  You  will  not  go 
away  this  very  hour.  {He  lifts  the  letter  and  offers  it  to  him  again. 
Florindo  starts  away^  the  boy  clings  to  him.) 

Florindo  {Seizes  him  by  the  shoulder). — ^Who  tells  you  that 
I  am  not  leaving  this  minute?  {He  throws  the  boy  to  the  ground^ 
tears  his  hat  from  his  heady  waves  it  toward  the  boat  and  cries.) 
Out  of  the  way! 

Antonia. — ^WRat  is  he  doing  now?  (Florindo  takes  a  short 
start  and  leaps.     Cries  from  the  boat.) 

Teresa  {Looks  out). — ^He  is  in  it!  What  now?  He  will  come 
back! 

Curtain 


ACT  n 

{Entrance  room  of  the  tavern  at  Ceneda.  Right,  the  foot  of  the 
stair-case.  Left,  entrance  to  a  corridor  which  leads  into  other  guest- 
rooms.  Rear,  two  room-doors.  In  the  corner  left  rear,  opening  to 
the  kitchen  steps.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall  a  long  table,  set  for  ten 
or  twelve  persons.  Front  left  a  little  table  against  the  wall,  not  set. 
Evening,  shortly  before  candle-lighting.  Old  Romeo  and  a  boy 
are  carrying  the  baggage  of  the  first  act  out  left.  They  come  back 
later.) 

Florindo  {Followed  by  the  porter,  comes  up  the  steps.  Hastily). 
— I  do  not  want  the  garden-room.  You  had  a  pleasant  room 
where  I  always  ate  supper  with  my  guests. 

Porter. — ^How  could  I  know  where  you  always — 

Florindo  {Looks  around). — ^There,  that  is  right!  {Opens  the 
door  right,  rear.)  Fumigate  there!  Open  the  windows!  Put  a 
fair  mirror  in! 

The  Hosfs  Son  {Has  come  in  hurriedly  from  below). — If  you 
could  have  heard,  Signor  Florindo,  how  Father  rejoiced — 

Florindo. — ^Your  best  furniture.  Your  best  table-covers. 
Four  places!  Candles,  as  many  as  your  candlesticks  will  carry. 
{Porter  points  toward  the  large  table,  grumbles  something.) 
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The  Hosts  Son  {Aside). — It  shall  be  done  as  Signer  Florindo 
orders.     {Porter  shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Florindo. — ^This  room  at  the  side  I  will  take  for  myself. 
{Goes  inj  throws  off  his  mantle^  comes  out  again  at  once.  Old 
Romeo  and  the  boy  have  come  in.  Also  several  other  servants. 
Articles  of  furniture  are  dragged  out  of  the  rear  room  and  others 
pushed  inj  mirrors^  chairs^  etc.) 

florindo. — ^Water,  I  will  wash  my  hands. 

Porter  {Sulkily). — There  is  water  in  every  room. 

Florindo  {To  the  Hosts  Son). — ^Which  room  have  you  given 
the  Signor  priest? 

The  Hosts  Son. — ^As  you  ordered,  the  corner  room  back  there 
off  the  corridor.  The  beautiful  young  lady,  his  niece,  has  the 
room  opposite. 

Florindo  {Steps  back,  looks  in,  then  seizing  the  Porter). — A 
wash-basin  here.  {Porter  goes  into  the  room,  brings  a  basin  and  a 
towel.  Florindo  makes  signs  to  him  to  hold  it,  washes  his  hands, 
left,  forward.) 

The  Hosts  Son  {In  the  meantime). — If  you  had  heard,  Signor 
Florindo,  how  Father  rejoiced  that  you  have  honored  us  again. 
If  anything  could  restore  his  health,  he  said,  it  would  be  such 
guests.  And  he  asked  this  time  what  handsome  ladies  might  be 
in  your  company.  And  he  laughed  himself  half  dead  when  I 
told  him  that  it  was  a  village  priest  and  his  peasant  kin  for  whom 
you  gave  the  supper  with  champagne  and  pheasants.  If  you 
have  no  more  commands,  I  could  fetch  the  wine  from  the  cellar 
now. 

Florindo  {Drying  his  hands). — ^Very  well — ^but  wait  a  moment. 
How  do  you  make  salad  here.^ 

The  Hosts  Son. — ^You  will  not  be  ill-pleased. 

Florindo.— Noy  you  are  too  young.  I  would  see  the  kitchen- 
maid  who  makes  the  salad.  Up  with  her.  {In  the  meantime  the 
Porter  takes  out  the  linen,  returns  at  once.) 

The  Hosts  Son.— Without  delay!     {Runs  off.) 

Florindo  {To  the  Porter). — I  need  music.  A  quartet  that  is 
worth  hearing.  ( The  Porter  stands  stiff  {and  motionless.  Old 
Romeo,  a  great  mirror  on  his  back,  has  approached  officiously  and 
stands  listening.) 

Florindo  {To  the  porter). — I  need  four  musicians.  Move 
yourself!     {Shakes  him.) 

Porter. — ^We  have  none  here. 

Old  Romeo. — Let  me  see  to  the  musicians.     Let  me  know  the 
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honor  of  serving  you.  I  know  your  taste  in  everything.  I  hope 
you  still  have  the  kindness  to  remember  old  Romeo. 

Florindo. — ^What,  you  are  the  father  of  the  three  pretty 
maidens  ? 

Romeo. — ^At  your  service.  Let  me  have  the  honor.  I  will 
bring  the  quartet  together  for  you.  {Suddenly  lays  the  mirror 
on  the  back  of  the  grumbling  porter.)  He  who  plays  the  violin 
at  other  times  is  ill.  But  my  eldest  daughter  Lucretia  is  under 
the  protection  of  a  nobleman's  valet,  and  this  gentleman  has  a 
nephew  who  is  an  excellent  virtuoso.  I  hasten — ^but  the  flute 
obligato,  if  you  order  it,  will  be  hard  to  find. 

Florindo  {Throws  him  money). — I  hope  your  youngest  daugh- 
ter has  a  sweetheart  obligato  who  plays  the  flute. 

Romeo. — ^You  jest,  honored  sir.  My  daughter  Annunziata 
is  not  in  condition  at  the  moment.  A  week  ago  she  gave  life  to 
a  pair  of  charming  twins,  and  is  doing  well,  when  one  considers 
the  circumstances.  {To  the  porter.)  I  will  be  back  immediately, 
my  friend.  {To  Florindo.)  My  daughters,  Signor  Florindo, 
are  rivals  in  doing  you  reverence.  Since  all  three  boast  that  they 
have  enjoyed  your  intimate  acquaintance,  they  often  fall  to 
quarreling  over  which  may  claim  a  preference  in  this  matter. 
And  my  daughter  Lucretia  calls  you  her  dean,  and  that  with  full 
justice.  For  you,  Signor  Florindo,  were  the  first  on  the  list  of 
her  worshipful  protectors.  (To  the  porter.)  In  one  moment. 
{To  Florindo.)  I  hasten  to  lay  the  music  of  the  spheres  at 
your  feet.  {Hurries  off.  The  kitchen-maid  has  entered  from  the 
kitchen  stairs.  The  porter^  the  mirror  on  his  back,  makes  an  effort 
to  stop  Romeo.) 

Florindo. — Leave  that.  He  goes.  {Porter^  very  unwillingly^ 
frees  himself  from  the  mirror^  leans  it  against  the  wall.) 

{Kitchen-maid  courtesies  to  Florindo.) 

Florindo. — It  is  you  who  make  the  salad.    You  are  Agatha. 

Kitchen-maid. — ^At  your  orders. 

Florindo. — Do  you  remember  me? 

Kitchen-maid. — ^How  could  it  be — 

Florindo. — ^How?    You  do  not.? 

Kitchen-maid. — ^How  could  it  be  that  I  do  not  remember  you  ? 

Florindo. — ^Well,  then,  Agatha,  how  is  the  salad  made  for  me? 

Kitchen-maid. — ^The  salad  for  Signor  Florindo,  into  it  comes 
the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  chopped  not  too  fine.  The  vinegar,  before 
it  comes  on  the  eggs,  I  pour  for  aroma  on  a  leaf  of  laurel,  a  sprig 
of  thyme,  a  clove  of  crushed  garlic,  some  crushed  seeds  of  pepper — 
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Florindo. — Cayenne  pepper,  no  other. 

Kitchen-maid. — And  a  pinch  of  salt.  Then  I  make  a  fine 
dressing,  and  in  it  comes  burnet,  chervil-plant,  chives,  anchovies, 
Spanish  onions. 

Florindo. — It  is  well.     You  are  a  good  girl. 

Kitchen-maid. — Once  you  helped  me  with  the  salad,  Signor 
Florindo. 

Florindo. — I  have  not  forgotten. 

Kitchen-maid. — ^How  good  you  are — a  thousand  thanks. 

Florindo; — ^Think  of  that  time  and  let  all  who  eat  of  your 
salad  know  that  you  are  a  girl  of  feeling. 

Kitchen-maid. — ^A  thousand  thanks!     {Runs  off.) 

Porter. — ^Do  you  wish  to  see  any  others  ? 

Florindo. — ^Not  for  the  present.  You  may  go.  {Porter 
shrugs  his  shoulders^  and  goes  out.  Pasca  comes  up  the  stairs j  out 
of  breath.) 

Florindo. — Dear  Pasca,  and  without  her  mistress. 

Pasca. — I  was  just  going  to  her.  And  I  had  so  terrible  a 
fright.     I  am  trembling  in  every  limb  from  it. 

Florindo. — God  in  Heaven — ^has  anything  happened  to  Cris- 
tma? 

Pasca. — To  her.^  He  came  after  me,  in  the  dark  entrance. 
Out  from  behind  a  corner.  Ah!  such  a  JFright  would  raise  the 
sick. 

Florindo. — Who  is  he  ?    Who  is  after  you  ? 

Pasca. — ^Who.^  The  living  Devil!  The  yellow  man  we 
told  you  of,  the  one  of  last  night. 

Florindo. — Pedro?  The  singular  servant  of  the  good  cap- 
tain.^ How  can  they  have  come  here?  It  must  be  that  they 
came  extra-post. 

Pasca. — ^Do  you  think  that  such  as  he  needs  the  post-wag- 
gon? Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph,  how  did  I  come  free  of  him? 
How  did  I  find  the  way  here  ? 

Florindo. — ^My  good  Pasca !  How  did  he  do  it?  So?  lean 
understand. 

Pasca. — Signor  Florindo,  when  a  Christian  man  does  it,  all 
the  more  a  pretty  young  gentleman  like  you —  But  such  a 
beast!     Such  a  yellow  Devil  with  wolfs  teeth. 

Florindo. — As  for  that,  Pedro  has  very  handsome  teeth  and 
is  baptized  like  you  and  me.    Ask  the  Captain. 

Pasca. — God  forbid!  My  Saviour,  what  are  they  dragging 
there? 
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Florindo. — They  are  making  ready  the  room  where  we  will 
sup. 

Pasca. — An  extra  room.  Not  at  the  host's  table?  Are  we 
so  fine  here.^  Are  we  in  truth  your  guests?  (Lights  are  brought 
in,  some  of  them  are  lighted.) 

Florindo  {Calls  back). — I  must  have  more  lights!  Under  the 
mirror,  on  the  consoles. 

Boy. — They  are  bringing  more.  You  can  have  two  girandoles 
more. 

Florindo. — Two  girandoles !  I  will  have  two  dozen.  If  you 
do  not  have  them,  bring  them  in.  Bring  the  ends  into  my  room 
here.    They  are  good  for  the  musicians,  not  for  my  table. 

Pasca. — ^Have  you  ordered  musicians,  too?  Yes,  is  it  to  be 
like  a  marriage  feast,  Signor  Florindo?     {Stares  at  him.) 

Florindo. — ^Take  the  candlesticks  in  there!  I  will  set  the 
quartet  here,  in  my  room. 

Pasca. — ^Table  music  as  though  it  were  only  a  trifle?  Do 
you  think  that  my  mistress  is  a  countess  ? 

Florindo. — I  know  no  countesses  who  would  be  worthy  to 
untie  the  strings  of  her  shoes,  and  what  do  you  think  I  am,  if 
you  dream  that  I  would  serve  a  lady  wines  without  music?  We 
have  nothing  till  we  have  both  together.  When  we  have  both 
together,  we  even  have  much.  For  there  is  nothing  like  them 
to  bring  God's  creatures  near  together — and  God's  creatures 
{He  takes  several  steps  toward  her  and  looks  into  her  eyes  from  very 
near.)  are  made  in  a  wonderful  fashion  to  come  near  each  other. 
{Some  lighted  girandoles  are  brought  in.)  That  is  good.  But  I 
must  have  still  more.  I  must  have  twice  as  many.  The  room 
must  be  as  light  as  day.  {He  touches  Pasca  gently.)  Pasca, 
when  I  think  that  I  have  never  seen  her  yet  by  candle-light — 
one  day,  Pasca — one  day,  Pasca !  Bring  her  to  me,  dear  Pasca — 
bring  her,  will  you?  {The  hosfs  son  appears  on  the  steps  with  a 
basket  of  bottles.) 

Florindo. — ^No,  keep  her  back  for  a  time.  There  stands  the 
host  with  the  bottles,  I  have  another  order  to  give.  Then  bring 
her  to  me.  Then —  {He  holds  her  hand.)  Are  these  the  hands 
which  bred  her?  I  must  kiss  them.  {He  does  so  gently^  rushes 
away,  but  comes  back  at  once.)  Tell  her  nothing  of  the  music. 
It  shall  be  a  little  surprise.     {Rushes  away.) 

Pasca. — Surely  I  never  saw  such  a  being  before.  God  grant 
that  he  means  honorably  by  us.  So  many  rooms,  and  numbers 
on  them  everywhere.     {Calls  Cristinia.) 
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Cristina  {Comes  out  from  the  left). — ^Here  I  am.     Where  is  he! 

Pasca. — The  Signer  priest?  Did  he  not  go  over  to  the 
monastery  to  his  worshipful  friends? 

Cristina. — I  did  not  ask  about  uncle. 

Pasca  {Looks  at  her). — Signor  Florindo  went  down  there. 
(Cristina  starts  toward  the  steps,  like  a  sleep-walker.  Pasca  calls 
hfTj  half  involuntarily,  as  if  to  awaken  her.)     Girl!     Girl! 

Cristina  {Looks  at  her  as  if  dreaming,  still  half  in  motion). — 
What? 

Pasca. — ^Why  do  you  ask?    Where  do  your  feet  carry  you? 

Cristina. — Oh,  I  see! 

Pasca. — I  never  knew  you  like  this! 

Cristina  {Nods). — ^Yes!  Yes!  {Js  if  to  forestall  objection.) 
Now  you  will  tell  me  that  I  know  him  only  since  this  morning. 
That  he  is  entirely  a  stranger — ^there  is  no  sense  in  such  words. 
Or  if  there  is  a  meaning  behind  them,  I  cannot  find  it  out  now. 

Pasca. — ^Mary,  Mother,  how  he  has  you!  How  you  would 
have  laughed  as  late  as  last  evening,  at  the  thought  that  this 
morning — God  grant — 

Cristina. — Stop!    What  did  he  say  to  you? 

Pasca. — ^Yes,  I  know  he  says  that  he  thinks  of  marrying. 
That  he  has  of  ten  sought  before,  that  he  has  often  been  very  near  it. 

Cristina. — ^Not  what  he  said  in  the  waggon;  every  word  of 
that  stands  before  me  as  if  I  saw  it  in  print.  What  he  said  to  you 
just  now,  I  would  know  that. 

Pasca. — Everything  that  is  sweet  and  good.  Only  think, 
he —     {She  looks  at  her  hand.) 

Cristina. — ^Do  not  repeat  it.  Another  can  not  say  it  as  he 
does.    What  was  the  last? 

Pasca. — That  he  had  never  yet  seen  you  by  candle-light. 

Cristina. — By  the  light  of  a  taper —  {She  trembles  a  little.) 
Did  he  say  that?  {She  looks  with  great  eyes  into  the  light  of  a 
candle  which  stands  on  a  little  table  against  the  wall  right.  Then 
she  suddenly  blows  it  out,  violently,  as  in  an  impulse  of  fear.)  Come ! 
I  will  go.    They  shall  put  horses  to  a  waggon  for  us. 

Pasca. — What  is  amiss  with  you  all  at  once? 

Cristina. — Away,  quickly!     I  will  go  home. 

Pasca. — Child  of  God,  tomorrow  morning  we  will  go  home, 
if  God  will.  Now  we  are  to  pass  the  night  here.  What  would 
thejSignor  priest  think? 

Cristina. — ^Yes,  the  old  man.  is  weary,  he  must  sleep  here 
{A  short  silence.)     I  am  dizzy. 
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Pasca, — ^That  is  no  wonder  in  the  half-darkness.  Come,  we 
will  go  out  into  the  air. 

Cristina. — Down?    We  will  meet  him  there. 

Pasca. — Do  you  not  wish  to  meet  him  } 

Cristina. — Pay  no  heed  to  what  I  say. 

Pasca. — ^Then  come  into  the  room.  We  will  light  a  light. 
Let  lis  sit  down  till  the  Signor  priest  comes  back.  {The  Captain 
has  come  down  the  stairs^  sees  Cristina,  remains  discreetly  standing 
in  the  door.) 

Cristina. — In  the  room  f  He  is  not  there.  He  will  not  come 
there,  either.     What  shall — 

Pasca  (Draws  her  away). — Only  come.  He  has  ordered  wine, 
champagne.  I  do  not  know  what.  I  pray  you,  do  not  drink 
more  than  one  glasis, 

Cristina  (Half  to  herself). — ^Wine.^  What  shall  wine  do  to 
me  or  not  do  to  mei  (They  go  off^  left.  The  Captain  has  come 
forward  lefty  stands  in  their  way^  steps  aside  respectfully.) 

Captain  (Aside). — ^They  are  here.  God  curse  me,  that  gives 
me  pleasure. 

Florindo  (Quickly  from  below^  followed  by  the  hosfs  son^  who 
has  a  light  in  his  handy  and  by  Old  Romeo,  who  carries  a  great 
market-basket  full  of  flowers). — ^Are  the  violins  not  here  yet? 

Romeo. — They  are  coming,  they  are  coming.  (Florindo 
goes  toward  the  rear.) 

Captain  (Lefty  front) . — ^What?  Is  he  here,  too?  (Florindo, 
already  in  the  door  of  the  rear  roomy  looks  outy  recognizes  the  Captain, 
but  goes  on  into  the  room.)  Does  he  not  know  me?  Or  does  he 
not  wish  to  know  me?  The  young  girl  may  have  had  the  same 
thought  about  me.  How  could  I  have  carried  myself  properly 
there?     (The  four  musicians  enter y  preceded  by  the  porter.) 

Porter  (Opens  the  door  of  the  fronf roomy  right  for  them). — ^There! 
Pedro  has  entered  behind  them.  He  seems  on  the  track  of  Pasca. 
Sees  his  master.) 

Pedro. — Oh,  my  captain! 

Captain. — I  would  wager  you  know  what  ladies  are  here. 

Pedro  (Grins). — ^Number  One,  beautiful  meager-fat  widow 
woman,  where  I  dreamed  nobly  last  night  I  have  my  marriage 
to  her.  (In  the  meantime  the  Priest  enters  from  the  reary  bows 
politely  to  the  twoy  whose  backs  are  turned  to  him,  and  goes  off  left.) 

Captain. — ^He  has  learned  already  that  it  is  a  widow.  But 
the  creature  does  not  dream  that  he  must  do  them  reverence, 
the  creature  does  not  know  better,  he  must  be  taught.      (Very 
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kindly.)  The  ladies  are  our  acquaintances  since  last  night,  be- 
cause they  honored  us  with  their  conversation.  It  is  the  custom 
among  Europeans  to  greet  their  acquaintances  politely,  whenever 
they  meet  them.  As  my  servant,  you  must  show  reverence  to 
the  acquaintances  of  your  master.  If  you  should  meet  them 
earlier  than  I  or  see  them  afar  off,  you  must  tell  me  of  their 
presence. 

Pedro  (Grinning). — I  have  understood.  (Florindo  comes 
out  of  the  room  with  the  host^s  son^  casts  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
Captain,  goes  quickly  toward  the  staircase  with  the  hosfs  son^  as  if 
he  did  not  see  the  Captain.  The  musicians  are  heard  inside^  tuning 
their  instruments.) 

Captain  {Stands  left). — It  seems  that  the  young  man  has 
enough  of  me.  He  is  determined  not  to  see  me.  (Pedro,  as 
soon  as  he  notices  Florindo,  motions  and  points  vigorously  at  the 
acquaintance^  to  call  his  master^s  attention.  When  the  Captain 
remains  motionless^  Pedro  utters  an  impatient^  snarling  *^0h!^* 
almost  like  a  dogy  and  pulls  the  Captain  by  the  sleeve.  Then  he 
runs  over  to  Florindo,  catches  him  as  he  is  in  the  act  of  entering 
the  door^  and  greets  him  with  bowsj  pointing  to  his  master.) 

Florindo  {With  admirable  ease  of  manner). — Oh,  Captain — 
and  is  it  you,  indeed  ?  I  thought  before  that  it  might  be.  It  is 
dark  here.  {The  porter  comes  from  the  rear^  places  two  candle^ 
sticks  on  the  table.) 

Captain. — Good  evening,  Signor  Florindo.  Yes.  I  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  you.  Sir.  {Moves  away^  gives  Pedro  a  kick.) 
That  was  not  what  I  meant.  (Pedro  steps  backj  astonished  and 
offended,  but  grows  interested  at  once  in  the  noises  which  escape 
through  the  closed  door.) 

Florindo  {Takes  a  step  toward  the  Captain). — ^You  are  angry 
with  me,  captain. 

Captain. — For  what  reason  should  I  be  that.  Sir? 

Florindo. — I  should  think  that  we  both  knew  that  very  well. 
For  the  affair  of  yesterday  evening.  But  I  must  explain.  When 
I  went  in — 

Captain. — Sir,  I  think  you  went  to  do  me  a  friendly  service. 
I  thank  you  for  it.  Sir. 

Florindo. — ^Upon  my  soul,  so  it  was,  and  then — 

Captain. — ^Then  you  stayed  above  on  your  own  reckoning. 
The  woman  is  in  love  with  you.  You  are  a  young  man.  Sir, 
how  could  I  wonder  at  that  ? 
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Florindo. — I  should  be  glad  of  that!  And  only  remember, 
I  called  to  you:  "Come  with  us!" 

Captain. — I  remember.  And  then  you  called:  "You  should 
have  come  with  us!"  You  were  always  right  as  the  Devil  in  all 
you  called,  Sir. 

Florindo. — ^Yes,  but  when  I  called,  "Come  with  us,"  why  in  all 
the  world,  Captain,  did  you  not  come  with  us? 
l^^ paptain. — ^The  question,  Sir,  I  can  answer  for  you,  if  you  will 
understand  me,  Sir.  I  have  lived  over  there  five-and-thirty 
long  years,  like  a  beast,  my  dear  Sir.  From  the  hand  to  the  mouth 
if  you  will  understand  what  that  means.  And  then  I  had  pro- 
posed to  myself  that  that  should  have  an  end.  Here  I  am  in 
Europe,  that  means  a  large  thing  to  me.  Sir!  Here  a  polite  hint 
is  worth  as  much  as  a  knife-thrust  in  the  ribs  over  there. 

Florindo. — But  it  was  truly  my  wish — 

Captain. — ^Very  well,  Sir.  I  missed  it.  I  will  miss  it  often; 
I  hope  ^or  myself,  rather  to  fail  on  this  side  than  on  the  other. 
That  is  all  I  wish  for  myself.     {He  laughs  good-humor edly.) 

Florindo. — Is  it  true.^  You  are  not  angry  with  me.?  That 
rejoices  me  heartily.  Captain. 

Captain. — Sir,  the  matter  was  so  that  under  the  circum- 
stances a  man  might  have  been  angry,  and  that  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  tempted  to  be  angry  with  you.  But  I  was  not  angry 
in  the  smallest  measure.  Sir.  {Offers  him  his  hand.)  Will  you 
eat  supper  with  me.  Sir.? 

Florindo  {Embarrassed). — ^My  dear  Captain — 

Captain. — ^You  do  not  wish  to;  Very  well.  Sir. 

Florindo. — I  have  guests  myself,  it  is  that.     But — 

Captain. — ^You  shall  not  disturb  yourself,  Sir. 

Florindo. — Until  later,  if  I  still  find  you  here.  {Goes  off) 
left.  7%^  Captain  walks  up  and  down.  Draws  out  his  little  pipe^ 
smokes.  The  porter  places  bottles  on  the  table.  Pedro  listens 
to  the  tuning  with  great  interest.  The  servant  of  the  stranger  enters. 
He  has  a  pasty  face y  not  unlike  a  church  sexton.) 

Servant. — My  master  sends  to  know  where  the  table  will  be 
set  for  him.  {Porter  points  dumbly  to  the  large  table.)  We  wish 
only  one  meat  dish  and  some  vegetables.  The  wine  we  carry 
with  us  of  our  own.     {Porter  is  silent.)     Did  you  understand  me? 

Porter. — I  am  not  deaf.     {Exit  servant.) 

Captain  {To  porter). — What  shall  I  eat.? 

Porter. — ^What  comes. 

Captain  {Nods  good-humoredly). — ^Will  it  come  soon? 
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Porter. — ^You  will  see. 

Captain  (Nods) . — ^Who  is  the  gentleman  who  is  to  come  to  table  ? 

Porter. — ^Number  Thirteen. 

Captain. — ^What  is  Number  Thirteen  f 

Porter. — The  room  with  two  beds  above  the  hen-roost. 

{The  strange  old  gentleman  enters j  leaning  on  the  girl  and 
supported  by  the  servant.  He  looks  singular  and  poor^  but  distin- 
guished. They  sit  down  at  the  left  end  of  the  hosfs  table.  The 
servant  draws  out  of  his  pocket  a  small  bottle  of  wine  and  pours  out 
a  finger  of  it  for  the  old  gentleman^  the  same  amount  for  the  girl. 
The  hosfs  son  enters  hastily ^  comes  to  the  left  in  haste.  The  Cap- 
tain has  politely  laid  his  pipe  aside^  sits  down  at  the  right  end  of 
the  table.  Pedro  stands  behind  him^  as  the  other  servant  stands 
behind  his  master.  The  latter  puts  on  a  pair  of  spectacles^  after 
polishing  them.  The  porter  places  on  the  side-board  a  great  soup- 
tureen^  which  has  been  handed  to  him  from  the  kitchen  stairs.  Pedro 
serves  his  master.  The  hosfs  son  comes  hurriedly  from  the  left^ 
runs  into  the  extra  room.  The  music  begins  at  once.  Pasca  and 
Cristina  come  from  the  left^  behind  them  Florindo,  who  waits 
politely  for  the  Priest,  who  is  several  steps  behind  him.  They 
cross  the  stage  in  front  of  the  hosfs  table.  When  the  music  begins 
Cristina  stops^  delighted^  and  strikes  her  hands  together  like  a 
child.  Florindo  springs  forward^  seizes  her  hand  and  leads  her 
into  the  room^  whose  folding-doors  have  sprung  open.  A  glare  of 
light  falls  from  the  door.  The  beautifully-covered  table  is  visible^ 
with  lights  and  flowers.  The  Captain,  when  he  sees  Cristina, 
rises  and  bows.) 

Pedro  {At  sight  of  the  Priest,  stops  serving.  He  sets  down 
on  the  table  the  plate  which  happens  to  be  in  his  handy  and  shows 
signs  of  lively  joy.  As  the  Priest  does  not  notice  him  at  first). — 
Oh,  worshipful  Sir,  I  am  Don  Pedro — ^your  young  Christian  friend. 
(Seisies  his  hand  and  shakes  it.)  Here  is  my  Captain.  My  Cap- 
tain will  be  greatly  pleased. 

Priest. — It  is  well,  my  son.  I  recognize  you.  It  is  well, 
my  friend,  but  I  must —  (Florindo,  Pasca,  Cristina  in  the  door^ 
turn  in  astonishment.  The  Priest  releases  himself^  follows  the 
others.    All  go  in.) 

Pedro  {Starts  after  them). — ^The  worshipful  Father  must  shake 
my  Captain's  hand.  (Captain  seizes  him^  draws  him  back. 
Pedro  is  hurt.)     My  great  friend!    Number  One,  holy  man! 

Captain  {Has  taken  his  seat  again). — I  did  not  mean  it  so! 
God  curse  me,  God  curse  me! 
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Pedro  (Justifying  himself). — ^The  Signor  is  my  acquaintance. 
I  greeted  him.  I  showed  earnest  joy  for  him,  in  the  European 
fashion. 

The  Host^s  Son  {Hastens  out  of  the  room  rights  goes  to  the 
serving  table). — ^Those  within  must  be  served  very  quickly,  the 
Signor  Florilido  orders. 

Captain  {At  his  place y  sighs). — ^Notice  this:  When  anyone  is 
hindered,  do  you  understand,  busied,  do  you  understand  ?  In  the 
company  of  others,  do  you  understand  me  ?  In  short — there  are 
means  enough  of  expressing  your  cursed  reverence  in  a  silent 
manner.  Did  you  never  hear  anything  of  a  silent  bow?  Can 
one  not  step  aside  with  a  graceful,  respectful  movement,  can  one 
not  show  politely  that  one  has  the  honor — ^but  does  not  wish  to 
incommode  the  acquaintance? 

Pedro  (Nodsy  has  been  watching  the  other  servant,  cries  out). — 
Oh,  my  Captain's  fried  fish !  {Runs  over  and  tries  to  wrest  the  dish 
away  from  the  other  servant,  who  is  in  the  act  of  serving  his  master.) 

{In  the  meantime  the  hosfs  son,  behind  him  a  young  boy, 
behind  him  in  turn  the  porter,  are  serving  the  inner  room  all  close 
together  and  in  great  haste.     Pedro  serves  his  master.) 

Captain  {Looks  curiously  at  one  of  the  dishes  which  are  hasten- 
ing past). — ^What  is  that? 

The  Hosfs  Son  {Without  stopping). — ^All  extra,  all  ordered 
by  Signor  Florindo  in  person! 

Captain. — But  will  you  not  let  a  man  see?  {Stops  him, 
delighted.)  Little  squashes,  stuffed!  {Hosfs  son  hastens  of.) 
The  pleasant  evening!  The  beautiful  music!  The  fine  fellow, 
how  he  thinks  of  everything,  how  he  is  able  to  contrive  all  clever- 
ly !  (Pedro  and  the  servant  scuffle  over  the  next  dish.  At  the  same 
moment  the  three  waiters  come  back  in  haste  from  the  extra  room.) 

The  Hosfs  Son  {Serves  the  Captain). — ^The  Signor  Florindo 
begs  you  to  do  him  the  honor  of  partaking.  {The  old  gentleman 
has  gone  to  sleep.  The  young  unknown  maiden  rests  her  head  on 
her  hand,  has  drawn  her  chair  away  from  the  table  and  stares  sadly 
at  vacancy.  The  Captain  eats  busily.  The  three  waiters  hurry 
to  the  serving-table,  and  from  there  into  the  extra  room  again.) 

Florindo  {Springs  up  within,  holds  out  his  hand  for  a  violin 
which  is  handed  him  from  the  next  room — the  first  musical  number 
is  finished — and  plays  it  like  a  mandolin,  accompanying  his  song 
with  a  chord  now  and  then;  sings) : 

Ah,  the  little  bird  so  wild 
Sought  to  flee,  and  wisely,  too, 
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If  Cristiiia  had  not  smiled — 
Ah,  the  little  bird  so  wild 
Sought  to  flee,  and  wisely,  too. 

Captain  {Leaning  back). — ^How  beautifully  he  can  sing! 
What  a  beast  is  a  man  like  me,  set  by  such  a  fellow! 

Florindo  (Sings). — 

For  the  hours  are  but  a  few 
Given  us  to  live  on  earth. 
Life  is  sweet,  but  ah  I  'tis  true. 
Fleeting  are  the  hours,  and  few 
Till  the  grave  has  followed  birth. 

{The  three  waiters  have  stood  at  the  door  until  the  end  of  the 
song,  and  now  enter  the  extra  room.  The  old  man  awakens  as 
Florindo  stops  singing.  He  touches  the  young  girl  on  the  arm: 
she  rises,  leads  him  away  with  the  help  of  the  servant.  The  porter 
and  the  boy  come  out  of  the  extra  room,  go  to  the  serving-table.) 

The  Hosfs  Son  (Hurries  after  them). — ^Nothing  more  will  be 
served.  They  are  rising  from  the  table.  The  Signor  priest  is 
tired  and  will  go  to  bed.  (Hurries  in  again.  Immediately  after, 
everyone  rises  in  the  extra  room,  and  all  come  out.  The  host^s  son 
precedes  them,  lighting  them  with  a  candlestick  which  has  several 
branches.  Behind  him  come  the  Priest  with  Cristina,  who  wears 
a  handsome  flower.  Pasca  close  behind.  Florindo  comes  last. 
The  Captain  rises,  bows.     The  music  plays  on.) 

Florindo  (Toward  the  right,  to  the  porter,  who  stands  in  the 
way  with  the  fruit-dish). — ^The  best  of  the  fruit  to  the  Signorina's 
room  for  her  refreshment. 

Cristina  (Lets  the  others  go  on,  drops  back  to  walk  just  in  front 
of  Florindo;  speaks  over  her  shoulder  to  him  as  she  goes). — ^This 
is  too  much.  Do  you  think  I  eat  meals  in  my  room  at  sleeping- 
time? 

Florindo  (Gazing  into  her  eyes). — ^Too  much? 

Cristina  (Dropping  her  eyes). — Did  you  not  give  me  the 
beautiful  flowers  before? 

Florindo. — Too  much  ? 

(Cristina  looks  at  him.  Florindo  stands  very  close  to  her, 
whispers  something.  The  Captain  seats  himself,  finishes  his  glass. 
At  the  exit  left  Cristina  drops  back  a  little  and  lays  her  hand  in 
that  of  Florindo,  who  kisses  the  hand  twice,  while  the  Captain's 
back  is  turned.  Then  Cristina  vanishes  silently.  Florindo 
stands  motionless  a  moment  as  if  dazed  with  happiness.  The  four 
musicians  come  out  of  the  door  of  Florindo's  room,  one  after  the  other.) 
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florindo  {Turns  to  them^  gives  them  money). — ^Very  well.  It 
was  beautiful  and  I  thank  you.  Every  one  of  you  is  worthy  to 
be  called  Professor;  it  was  beautiful,  it  was  entrancing.  I  am 
much  in  your  debt.     (The  musicians  bow.) 

Captain  {Has  risen). — Bring  us  punch,  here.  {Points  to  the 
table  lefty  front.) 

Pedro  {To  the  boy^  who  stands  in  background). — Punch  for 
my  Captain!  Very  quick!  Very  sudden!  Run,  run!  {He  goes 
slowly  to  the  table  ^  draws  up  two  chairs  for  the  Captain  and  Florin- 
do.) 

Captain. — ^You  will  not  refuse  to  drink  a  glass  of  punch  with 
me?     {Seats  himself.)! 

Florindo. — As  you  will.  Captain.  {Sits  down  with  the  Cap- 
tain.) There  they  go !  Four  poor  devils !  A  wretched  life,  God 
knows — and  they  have  made  me  a  gift  of  this  hour.  {Punch  is 
brought.) 

Captain  {Fills  the  glasses). — Drink,  Sir! 
^  Florindo. — ^That  is  right.  {Takes  a  swallow^  walks  up  and 
down.  The  Captain  sits  down  again.  Florindo,  to  himself.) 
Nameless.  I  was  so  immeasurably  happy  this  half  hour,  that  I 
did  not  even  desire  her.  The  music  was  enough — the  maid's 
gaze  at  the  vacant  air,  when  the  tones  grew  tender.  The  feeling 
of  her  presence.  There  is  something  that  is  more  than  embraces. 
{Sits  down  with  the  Captain.) 

Captain. — ^You  do  not  drink? 

Florindo. — Let  me  alone,  I  pray  you.  I  am  more  happy 
than  words  can  tell.  We  live  on  one  day  and  another,  side  by 
side,  and  why?  Always  like  dead,  when  everything  is  calling  us 
to  be  living.  Everything  is  ready  to  melt  in  love.  And  then 
we  come  together  with  one  in  this  house,  in  a  tavern.  I  like  you. 
Captain.  Your  health.  Captain!  {The  boy  in  attendance  has 
brought  one  of  the  girandoles  from  the  extra  room,  and  set  it  on  the 
table  with  the  men.     Pedro  stands  behind  his  master.) 

Captain. — I  thank  you.  Sir!  Your  pardon — ^may  the  crea- 
ture there  drink  with  us?  Will  you  allow  that?  Thank  you! 
(Pedro  brings  a  glass  for  himself)  In  truth,  it  is  in  a  manner 
his  doing  that  I  sit  here  and  can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany—    {Pause.) 

Florindo. — I  should  not  have  sent  them  away.  They  should 
have  played  on,  is  it  not  so,  captain? 

Captain. — I  owe  it  to  him  alone,  it  is  true.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  have  told  you  before.     I  lay  once  a  prisoner,  among 
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Malay  sea-pirates,  in  a  right  disgusting  junk,  you  may  believe  me, 
Sir!  Two  and  forty  days  and  nights,  Sir,  they  left  me  lying  below 
in  the  stench,  Sir,  bound  up  like  a  bundle.  Then  I  had  come  so 
far  that  I  had  gnawed  the  rope  through  with  my  left  canine  tooth 
and  freed  one  hand.  I  had  patience,  Sir,  for  of  the  four  and 
twenty  hours  it  was  always  only  one  hour  toward  morning  when 
I  could  gnaw  unnoticed.  Then  came  afterward  a  very  active 
little  hour  on  dieck.  Then  I  sent  six  of  them  over  to  the  other 
side.  It  was  not  an  unpleasant  task,  but  a  hard  one.  Sir.  There 
I  learned  to  know  my  sort  of  God,  and  in  the  second  place,  this 
fellow.  Or  so  to  speak,  both  at  once.  (To  Pedro.)  There, 
drink,  my  old  fellow,  if  it  gives  you  joy.  (To  Florindo.)  It 
was  then  that  this  not  greatly  successful  product  of  a  European 
over  seas  was  cursed  useful  to  me. 

Florindo. — ^Your  life.?  To  him  there.?  Life!  How  it  is 
mixed  of  violence,  unrest,  cunning,  deceit,  blindness — ^how  many 
things  are  in  it!  And  how  then  all  at  once  all  goes  to  nothing, 
melts  away!  What  have  I  sought  of  women.?  I  ask  you!  Tell 
me,  for  the  world,  what  have  I  sought.?  I  am  ashamed.  It  may 
be  perhaps,  that  I  have  sought  this  one  thing  without  knowing  it. 
{Thf  other  two  drink  in  silence.)  That  such  creatures  can  be! 
From  whom  every  moment  the  whole  fulness  of  love  streams  out. 
Who  are  naught  but  that.  I  speak  as  if  it  could  be  set  in  words. 
You  should  make  her  acquaintance.  Captain.  But  not  until  she 
is  my  wife.  Marry  a  wife.  Captain.  Our  wives  shall  be  good 
friends. 

Captain, — ^We  will  drink  on  it.  To  speak  of  myself.  Sir. 
It  is  just  that  which  I  have  in  mind.  Who  would  have  thought 
that  you  would  have  been  the  man  to  urge  me  to  that.? 

Florindo. — ^Yes.?  You  are  witty.  Captain!  How  wise  you 
are!  What  the  two  of  us  have  before  us !  It  must  be  a  nameless, 
endless  happiness.     Marry  a  good  girl  and  remain  true  to  her. 

Captain. — ^As  for  that,  it  will  be  easy  for  me.  I  am  easily 
twice  as  old  as  you  are.  Sir. 

Florindo  {Takes  his  hand  over  the  table). — ^How  does  that 
change  it.?  Captain,  what  a  fool  I  was !  In  my  life  I  have  known 
closely  thirty  or  fifty  or  a  hundred  women.  Captain.  All  women 
are  alike. 

Captain. — ^Now,  God  curse  me.  Sir. 

Florindo. — All  our  imagining.  It  is  only  our  shameless  curi- 
osity which  tells  us  they  are  different.  There  is  something  child- 
ish in  it,  something  base. 
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Captain. — ^Why,  then  I  should  think,  Sir — 
Florindo. — ^Nothing.  Outwardly  they  are  different,  of  course. 
But  is  it  not  the  summit  of  nonsense  to  wish  to  enjoy  this  differ- 
ence by  bringing  them  one  after  another  as  soon  as  we  can  to  the 
point  where  each  is  as  like  each,  as  one  egg  is  like  another?  Every 
rascal  should  have  come  to  see  this  between  his  seventeenth  and 
three  and  twentieth  year,  if  we  were  not  for  the  most  part  incur- 
able fools.  But  there  is  not  one  among  thousands  who  dreams 
that  beyond  this  point  lies  something  which  for  the  first  time 
makes  life  worth  living!  {The  Captain  gates  at  him.)  In  mar- 
riage, good  Captain!  In  the  happiness  of  unswerving  faithfulness! 
Have  you  no  idea  ?  Did  the  fable  of  Philemon  and  Baucis  never 
bring  the  tears  into  your  throat?  She  knows  it.  Captain,  that 
I  will  make  her  my  wife.  She  knows  it.  (There  are  tears  in  his 
eyes.  Enter  Pasca, /rom  the  left.  She  goes  back  toward  the  stairs.) 
Good-night,  dear  Pasca,  good-night!  {He  is  so  filled  with  emotion 
at  this  moment  that  he  is  forced  to  close  his  eyes.  Pedro  seizes  the 
candelabra  hastily  and  offers  to  light  Pasca,  as  he  saw  the  hosfs 
son  do  earlier.  Pasca,  when  he  starts  after  her^  shrieks  and  flees.) 
Florindo  {Leaps  after  Pedro,  drags  him  back). — ^Let  it  be, 
my  friend.  She  fears  you.  {At  the  table  again.)  The  good 
woman  is  so  afraid  of  the  fellow  there  that  she  would  rather 
spend  the  night  in  the  room  of  her  mistress,  on  the  floor.  {He 
yawns.)     I  am  very  tired,  to  confess  the  truth.    Are  you  not? 

Captain. — I  am  comfortable.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  sit  in 
a  tavern. 

Florindo. — I  believe  I  will  say  good-night  to  you.  Captain, 
with  your  permission. 

Captain. — ^When  did  you  start  out  this  morning? 
Pedro  {Begins  to  sing). — ^What  shall  we  do  with — 
Captain  {Over  his  shoulder). — ^Hold  your  tongue! 
Florindo  {Already  at  the  door  of  his  room). — Almost  before 
day.    Good-night!     {Goes  into  his  room.    Porter  comes  with  an 
old  broomy  begins  to  sweep  out  the  room.) 

Captain  {To  Pedro). — ^Pour  out  a  glass,  it  is  for  you.  {To 
the  porter.)  Come  here,  my  man.  {Aside.)  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  sit  in  a  tavern.  This  is  a  fine,  comfortable  furnishing. 
( To  the  porter  J  who  is  sweeping  outy  sulkily  and  angrily.)  Come 
here,  my  man  {Gives  him  money.  The  porter  takes  it  without 
any  signs  of  gratitude ^  goes  on  with  his  sweeping.) 

Pedro  {Sings). — ^What  shall  we  do  with  the  drunken  sailor 
man  ? 
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Florindo  (Opens  the  door  of  his  room). — I  shall  see  you  again 
to  morrow  morning,  in  any  case.    Good-night.     {Locks  his  door.) 
Captain  {Sings  to  himself ^  comfortably). — 

The  beast  goes  forth  to  find  his  prey 
And  his  pleasure  too, 
Alone  in  the  sullen  night, 
But  we  will  sit  by  the  candle's  light     .     .     . 
Porter  {Has  brought  a  little  candle^  sets  it  before  the  Captain, 
blows  out  the  candles  in  the  candelabra). — ^There  is  your  candle, 
Sir.    There  is  the  key  to  your  room.     It  is  time  for  you  to  find 
your  bed.    There  are  others  than  you  in  the  house. 

Captain. — Good,  good,  you  are  right,  my  dear  fellow. 
Pedro  {Rising). — ^What  shall  we  do  with  the  drunken  sailor 
man? 

{Porter  roughly  lays  his  hand  over  his  mouth.  Pedro  frees 
himself.)  What  shall  we  do  with  the  drunken  sailor  man  ?  {Three 
times.)  Maidens,  O  maidens!  He  shall  go,  he  shall  go,  he 
shall  go  to  New  Amsterdam,  ( Three  times.)  Maidens,  O  Maidens ! 
Porter. — That  men  should  put  human  clothing  on  a  wild 
beast  and  give  him  punch  to  drink,  I  have  never  heard  of  that. 
Captain. — ^Jester ! 

Pedro  {Sings  as  he  goes  off.     The    porter   carries   his  light 
and  drags  him). — ^What  shall  we  do  with  the  drunken  sailor  man? 
Captain  {Goes  off  carrying  his  own  light j  singing  softly). — 

But  we  will  sit  by  the  candle-light 
And  give  the  friendty  pleasures  sway. 
Till  the  God  of  wine  and  his  beauteous  line 
Shall  come  and  dwell  with  us  for  aye. 
{They  go  off.    Florindo  opens  his  door  softly^  looks  about  to 
see  that  all  is  still.     He  is  wrapped  in  his  mantle j  cowers  in  the  door^ 
and  listens.     Then  he  runs  like  a  flashy  but  softly ,  across  the  stage  to 
Uft.) 

Curtain 


ACT  III 


{The  same.  The  large  table  is  empty.  The  candlesticks  are 
gone.  There  is  no  light  except  on  the  stairway^  which  is  dimly 
lighted  by  a  lantern  hanging  somewhere  above.  The  porter  is 
polishing  shoes  by  the  light  of  a  stump  of  candle.  The  strange 
gentleman* s  servant  enters  from  the  rear.) 
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Servant. — ^You  have  called  me  two  hours  too  early.     {Porter , 
silently^  studies  the  shoe  he  has  just  finished.) 

Servant. — The  post  goes  from  here  at  half  after  seven  and 
not  at  half  after  five. 

Porter. — I  know  it.     I  would  needs  be  an  idiot  if  I  did  not 
know  it. 

Servant. — ^And  yet  you  have  called  me  at  four  o'clock? 

Porter. — ^How  should  I  not,  when  it  was  written  on  the 
board:  Call  Number  14  at  4  o'clock? 

Servant. — ^And  who  wrote  that? 

Porter. — I,  for  you  said  to  me  last  night:  Wake  me  at  four 
o'clock,  because  my  master  will  take  the  post  to  Mestre. 

Servant. — I  said  to  you:  Wake  me  at  four  o'clock,  because 
my  master  will  take  the  post  to  Mestre. 

Porter. — ^True,  exactly  as  I  say. 

Servant. — ^And  the  reason  was  of  course  because  I  believed 
that  the  post  came  through  at  six. 

Porter. — ^And  so  it  does,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday. 
But  it  is  Thursday,  today. 

Servant. — ^No  matter.  It  might  have  crept  into  your  brain 
that  I  had  been  mistaken. 

Porter. — ^That  was  very  clear  to  me.     I  am  no  idiot. 

Servant. — ^And  yet — 

Porter. — I  am  not  your  courier.  {After  a  short  pause.)  Do 
you  wish  something  more  of  me? 

Servant  {Yawns ^  annoyed). — It  is  a  shame  to  be  called  out  of 
bed  at  four  o'lock,  when  one  cannot  travel. 

Porter. — I  know  that.  I  rise  every  day  at  that  hour,  and  I 
never  travel. 

Servant. — And  there  is  one  thing  more. .  My  master  would 
know  if  other  of  the  passengers  here  go  to  Mestre  this  morning. 
If  it  were  one  single  person  and  this  person  had  a  mind  to  take  a 
coach  on  half  shares  with  my  master,  my  master  would  like  this 
way  of  going  better.     I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  should  turn. 

Porter. — ^And  I  know  less. 

Servant. — It  must  seem  curious  to  you  that  we  go  back  to 
Venice  again  today  when  we  came  here  from  Venice  yesterday. 

Porter. — It  does  not  interest  me. 

Servant. — ^Yes,  I  know.  Who  my  master  is  and  what  the 
story  of  the  old  man  and  the  young  girl  is,  many  a  one  has  broken 
his  head  over  that. 

Porter  {Polishing  zealously). — ^Not  L 
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Servant. — ^Many  think  she  is  the  daughter,  many  deem  that 
she  is  his  ward,  many  hold  her  for  his  mistress  pure  and  simple. 
And  many  would  wish  there  were  something  more  to  it. 

Porter. — Mhm !     (  Takes  a  fresh  pair  of  shoes.) 

Servant. — Surly  fellow!  {He  starts  to  gOj  but  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  so.) 

Porter. — ^Beast!  Do  you  still  stand  there?  {He  kicks  at  one 
of  the  shoes.) 

Servant. — Is  that  for  me? 

Porter. — ^No,  I  speak  to  the  shoe. 

Servant. — So  you  do  not  know  if  one  of  your  guests — 

Porter. — Of  our  guests  ?  Do  you  think  indeed  that  I  trouble 
myself  with  what  these  creatures  do?  They  come,  we  show  them 
a  room,  they  litter  it  up,  and  go  away  again.  There  is  nothing 
more  imbecile  under  the  sun  than  this  eternal  coming  and  going 
away.  They  turn  my  stomach,  all  of  them.  T  cannot  endure 
their  faces.  I  never  look  at  them  squarely.  But,  God  curse  it, 
I  know  their  shoes  well  enough — and  that  is  enough.  Here  I 
have,  so  to  speak,  the  stamp  of  their  doltish  lives  in  my  hand.  It 
is  as  sickening  as  if  I  must  take  their  faces  in  my  hand,  one  after 
another.  They  run  one  after  the  other  like  idiots  and  so  idioti- 
cally wear  out  their  foot-coverings.  As  if  all  their  busybodying 
were  anything  more  than  bare  imbecility!  How  can  it  give  a 
man  anything  other  than  disgust?  You  look  at  me.  I  am  un- 
shaven, of  course.  It  is  my  good  right.  Did  you  never  yet  hear 
of  one  whose  weariness  at  the  common  sight  of  such  a  line  of 
shoes  shaved  his  neck  clean  through  ?  Do  you  not  think  the  man 
had  done  better  to  leave  himself  unshaven?  Do  you  not  think 
that  in  doing  thus  he  would  have  shown  a  true  mark  of  his  superi- 
ority to  this  rabble?  {He  kicks  angrily  at  the  shoes.)  I  am  con- 
fessing my  personal  religion  to  you.  I  know  it  is  casting  pearls 
before  swine. 

Servant. — ^An  unpleasant  fellow!  {He  goes  down.  Enter  the 
PKiESTfrom  the  corridor  leftj  fully  dressed^  but  without  his  shoes.) 

Porter. — Still  another!  You  can  lie  down  to  sleep  again, 
Signor  priest!  The  post  goes  in  three  hours,  I  tell  you  before 
you  ask  me. 

Priest. — I  thank  you.  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  ride  in  my 
own  waggon.  A  small  peasant  waggon,  which  will  fetch  me, 
my  niece  and  the  maid  of  my  niece.  I  pray  you,  give  me  my 
shoes.    They  are  these  which  you  have  in  your  hand  just  now. 
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{The  porter  gives  them  to  him.  The  Priest  draws  them  otij  while 
the  porter  continues  his  work.) 

Porter. — ^You  can  get  no  breakfast  how.     No  one  is  up. 

Priest. — I  thank  you.  I  do  not  wish  a  breakfast.  But  you 
must  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how  I  can  come  out  of  the  house. 
I  must  go  over  to  the  monastery.  I  read  mass  there  in  the  chapel. 
I  will  come  back  later  and  take  my  niece  away. 

Porter. — Good.     Good.     I  will  let  you  out. 

Priest. — But  I  must  ask  another  service  of  you,  my  dear 
fellow.  A  boy  will  come  later  and  ask  after  me.  Tell  him  to 
wait  in  patience.  His  name  is  Domenico.  You  do  not  need  to 
waken  my  niece  for  the  waggon:  no,  let  the  child  sleep  her  fill. 

Porter. — ^You  may  depend  on  me. 

Priest. — Good.    Good,  I  will  leave  you. 

Porter. — ^Wait  a  moment.     (Goes  toward  the  rear^  whistles.) 

Priest. — But  I  must  go  now. 

Porter  (Going  toward  the  rear). — ^Wait  a  moment!  (Someone 
comes  up  the  steps  from  outside.) 

Porter  (Looks  at  the  newcomer). — There  he  is.  He  has  been 
sitting  on  the  steps  waiting  for  half  an  hour.  If  you  had  not 
spoken  so  much,  I  could  have  called  him  at  once.  It  is  useless 
to  speak  so  much  to  me.  I  am  no  cabbage-head.  (Lights  the 
Priest  to  the  steps.  Florindo  comes  noiselessly  and  very  quickly 
from  the  corridor  left.  His  hair  is  disarranged^  he  has  his  shoes  on 
and  his  mantle  about  him.     The  Porter  comes  back.) 

Florindo  (As  if  the  nocturnal  disturbance  had  driven  him  out 
of  his  room). — ^Who  is  that?    Who  goes  there? 

Porter. — It  was  the  priest. 

Florindo. — ^The  priest?  Does  he  have  visitors  now?  Does 
he  not  sleep,  in  the  middle  of  the  night  as  it  is  ? 

Porter. — ^No  more  than  you  do. 

Florindo. — I  do  not  sleep  beciause  they  do  not  let  me  sleep. 
Because  there  is  such  noise  in  this  tfavern — 

Porter. — ^Now  the  priest  is  out  of  the  house — 

Florindo. — Out  of  the  house  ? 

Porter. — ^To  read  mass/  and  the  other  has  gone  down,  too. 
Now  you  (ian  lie  down  again  in  peace.  (Begins  work  on  the  shoes 
again.) 

Florindo. — ^And  you? 

Porter. — I  am  doing  my  work  here. 

Florindo. — Before  my  door?  Then  I  cannot  close  an  eye. 
You  will  polish  your  shoes  in  another  place.     (Gives  him  money. 
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The  porter  studies  the  money  in  the  lights  shrugs  his  shoulders j 
collects  his  tools  in  his  apron.)     Where? 

Porter. — In  the  corridor  there. 

Florindo. — ^You  will  not  polish  shoes  there. 

Porter. — But  you  sleep  here!  Or  perhaps  you  sleep  there, 
too?    You  iare  a  strange  Signorl 

Florindo  {In  a  low  voice y  but  threateningly). — ^You  will  stop 
neither  here  nor  there,  nor  anywhere  in  this  story.  I  have  a 
headache,  and  I  will  hear  no  one  walk  here.  I  will  not  hear  a  fly. 
Did  you  understand  me  ?  {Porter  goes  off  middle ^  shrugging  his 
shoulders.) 

florindo. — ^Whither  do  you  go? 

Porter. — I  go  down  the  back  stairs  to  the  hen-roost.  Will 
that  satisfy  you,  perhaps? 

florindo. — ^Yes,     {The  porter  disappears.) 

florindo  {Alone). — I  was  not  mistaken  when  I  thought  I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  uncle.  But  no,  it  is  all  the  better.  At  this 
hour  we  are  all  the  safer.  An  hour — sixty  minutes.  Sixty 
abysses  c^  ineffable  happiness.  Steps  again.  I  should  like  to 
throttle  the  beast  that  comes  to  steal  one  of  these  sixty  minutes 
from  me.  {The  young  unknown  maiden j  in  a  very  graceful  morn- 
ing dress f  comes  down  from  above,  fearfully  and  as  if  she  were  seek- 
ing some  one.  Florindo  draws  back  in  the  door  of  his  room  and 
holds  his  mantle  over  his  face.) 

The  Unknown  {Stops  well  back  toward  the  rear,  fearfully). — 
Who  is  there?  Mantovani,  is  it  you?  Why  do  you  stand  there? 
The  count  has  risen.  Why  do  you  leave  me  alone  all  this  time  ? 
{She  wrings  her  hands.)  Mantovani,  why  do  you  give  me  no 
answer?  You  are  a  bad  servant!  {She  comes  nearer.)  Where 
are  you,  then  ? 

florindo  {reaches  back  of  him  and  opens  his  door). — ^What  is 
this?  What  does  this  mean ?  {He  vanishes  in  his  room  and  closes 
the  door  behind  him.) 

The  Unknown. — No  one!  Stark  alone  in  the  world !  {Wrings 
her  hands.     The  servant  comes  from  below,  calls  her  softly.) 

Servant. — Pst!    Here  I  am!    Pst! 

The  Unknown  {Turns  around). — ^The  Count  has  risen.  Come 
to  him.  Quickly!  {They  go  up.  Florindo  opens  his  door  very 
softly,  very  cautiously,  stops  and  listens.     Silence.) 

Cristina  {Comes  from  the  left  in  neglige,  her  hair  down,  a  black 
cloth  about  her  shoulders). — Oh,  here  you  are,  sweetheart! 

florindo  {frightened). — ^For  God's  sake,  what  carelessness! 
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Cristina. — I  could  not  endure  longer  not  to  know  where  you 
were. 

Florindo. — Sweet  Angel,  if  someone  should  see  us  here! 

Cristina. — Am  I  not  your  wife  ? 

Florindo. — Angel ! 

Cristina. — ^How  can  steal  away  from  me  so,  wicked  one,  you 
kind  one 

florindo. — ^You  had  fallen  asleep  in  my  arms  while  we  were 
speaking,  like  a  child!  You  were  more  lovely  than  words  can 
tell 

Cristina, — ^But  how  could  you  have  gone  away  so  ?  I  awoke 
with  a  fear,  with  a  knocking  of  the  heart!  My  heart  knew  you 
were  not  there. 

Florindo. — I  heard  voices  without.  I  thought  I  heard  the 
voice  of  your  uncle.  The  thought  came  to  me  that  he  might 
have  listened  at  our  door. 

Cristina. — If  I  thought  that,  I  should  sink  into  the  earth. 
I  am  glad  that  I  cannot  think  that. 

florindo. — All  is  well!  He  has  gone  out  of  the  house.  We 
are  alone  in  the  house. 

Cristina. — ^Then  come.  Did  I  say  that,  now?  Did  my 
mouth  speak  that?  To  a  strange  man.  (Covers  her  face  with  her 
hands.) 

Florindo. — Do  you  rue  it? 

Cristina  {Shakes  her  head). — ^No,  I  only  wonder  that  it  is 
possible!     Can  you  understand  it,  then? 

Florindo. — Not  now.  But  when  I  am  with  you,  then  I 
understand  it. 

Cristina. — Look  again  to  see  whether  anyone  is  coming. 
Look!     (Runs  noiselessly  off,  left.) 

Florindo. — ^No  one,  no  one.  (Follows  her.  A  short  silence. 
Pasca  and  the  porter  come  up  the  steps.) 

Porter. — ^Pst,  pst!     Be  quiet  here. 

Pasca  (Frightened). — My  God,  what  is  wrong? 

Porter. — ^You  must  be  quiet  here,  in  here  lies  a  gentleman 
who  has  a  headache. 

Pasca. — ^And  how  can  I  find  the  way  to  my  mistress?  It  is 
dark  here  in  the  corridor. 

Porter. — ^You  have  a  short  memory,  good  woman.  Opposite 
the  room  of  the  priest.  In  Number  Seven,  there  in  the  corridor 
to  the  right. 

Pasca. — ^How  can  I  see  the  number,  when  it  is  so  dark? 
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Porter, — Take  my  light  here  and  go  in  softly.  But  I  tell 
you  that  the  priest  has  ordered  that  she  be  left  to  sleep. 

Pasca. — I  had  rather  call  her. 

Porter. — I  would  not  do  it,  good  woman.  The  gentleman  in 
there  is  not  willing  even  to  hear  a  fly  go.  (Pasca  takes  the  light 
hesitatingly.     The  porter  goes  offj  left.) 

Pasca. — And  if  I  have  no  reason  in  the  world  to  be  anxious } 
I  will  go  only  to  the  door.  In  God*s  name!  Better  safe  than 
suffer.     {She  goes  into  the  corridor^  left.     The  daylight  is  coming.) 

Pasca  {Comes  running  hack  in  a  moment  in  great  agitation^ 
the  light  in  her  trembling  hand). — Oh,  my  God!  My  misgiving! 
What  can  I  do  now.^  My  horrible  misgiving!  {Makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross.)  The  girl!  The  child!  In  the  tavern!  With  the 
strange  man!  What  can  I  do?    What  can  I  do.? 

Florindo  {Has  come  out  just  behind  her). — ^My  dear  good 
friend,  listen  to  me,  my  good  friend  Pasca! 

Pasca  {Turns  on  him  in  a  rage). — ^You  villain!  What  have 
you  done  to  her.?  What  have  you  dropped  into  her  drink?  You 
wretched  deceiver.  I  will  not  be  saved,  if  any  man  in  the  world 
has  ever  kissed  her  mouth  before.  She  would  not  have  let  me 
kiss  her  on  the  mouth,  not  her  old  uncle.  And  you,  who  are  you  ? 
From  what  gallows  have  they  cut  you  down,  then? 

Florindo. — ^You  will  wake  the  whole  house,  dear  Pasca. 
Can  I  not  make  you  calm? 

Pasca  {In  a  low  voice). — Oh,  my  God!  Tell  me  then  if  you 
are  a  man,  and  no  Devil  from  Hell — speak  to  me,  will  you  ? 

Cristina  {Who  has  slipped  in  softly^  stepping  forwardy  trem- 
bling but  brave). — ^Why  do  you  not  tell  her  than  I  am  your  wife? 

Pasca. — Cristina,  if  your  mother,  God  have  her  in  His 
Heaven,  could  have  seen  you  standing  so!     {She  weeps.) 

Cristina  {Weeping  also). — Pasca!  My  sainted  mother,  too, 
before  she  could  become  my  mother,  was  fain  to  become  her 
husband's  wife. 

Pasca. — ^Her  husband's  ?  And  do  you  not  perish  with  shame, 
when  you  speak  that?  I  am  ashamed  at  thought  of  you.  I  am 
full  of  shame  at  thought  of  you  both.     Who  are  you,  then? 

Cristina. — ^Now  I  am  his  wife,  Pasca.  And  in  God's  name 
I  will  be  a  good  wife.  I  was  not  a  bad  maid,  before.  But  it  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  be  a  good  maid.  I  did  not  wish  to  die  a  maid. 
It  is  poor  and  foolish  to  be  no  more  than  that. 

Pasca. — Speak  no  blasphemy! 

Cristina. — ^What  great  thing  is  it,  when  one  is  only  innocent 
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and  selfish?  No,  I  had  rather  be  what  you  are,  and  what  my 
mother  was. 

Pasca, — Do  you  have  the  brazenness — 

Cristina. — ^And  belong  body  and  soul  to  one  I  love  and  know 
why  I  am  on  the  earth,  in  God*s  name. 

Pasca. — ^And  he  it  is  whom  you  have  sought  out? 

Cristina. — I  sought  him  out,  and  he  sought  me  out. 

Pasca. — ^The  wandering  vagabond! 

Cristina  (Smiling  through  her  tears). — ^Every  one  wanders 
somewhere.  The  Guide  of  all  has  made  us  two  wander  to  meet 
each  other. 

Pasca. — ^The  flatterer!  The  arch-deceiver,  the  liar!  He 
told  me  a  tale  of  how  he  needs  no  less  than  six  months  to  learn 
to  know  his  own. 

Cristina. — ^And  yet  when  he  found  me,  one  day  was  enough. 
He  has  so  much  spirit  as  that. 

Pasca. — Say,  one  night.     In  the  night  all  cats  are  gray. 

Cristina. — ^Yes,  one  night,  if  you  will.  God  made  the  night, 
too. 

Pasca. — Do  you  have  so  much  impudence?  Oh,  my  God 
and  Lord!    What  shall  be  done  now? 

Cristina. — Now  we  must  have  a  wedding,  for  the  sake  of 
the  others. 

Pasca. — ^And  the  loose  living  must  go  on  till  then?  That 
shall  not  be,  as  long  as  I  have  my  eyes  open.  We  shall  ride  home 
and  the  Signor  shall  ride  for  Venice  in  this  hour  and  set  his  matters 
in  order,  and  show  himself  as  your  bridegroom  to  the  Signor 
priest,  or  he  will  never  see  your  face  again. 

Florindo  {In  despair). — Pasca!  Pasca!  That  is  clean  im- 
possible!   That  can  not  be!    You  cannot  ask  that. 

Pasca. — ^What!  The  Signor  is  even  very  much  needed  in 
Venice.  Who  else  could  see  to  the  dispensation  from  the  Arch- 
bishop? Such  a  petition  must  be  brought  by  the  bridegroom  in 
person. 

Florindo. — Dispensation  ? 

Pasca. — ^Yes,  that.  I  do  not  know  how  a  marriage  could  be 
had  at  once  without  one,  and  the  Signor  does  not  look  to  me  as 
if  he  would  wait  patiently  for  eight  weeks. 

Florindo. — Oh,  my  God ! 

Pasca. — So  our  dear  bridegroom  goes  this  day  to  Venice, 
and  you  say  to  him,  God  go  with  you !  and  rest  content  for  a  few 
days  with  my  company  and  your  old  uncle's. 
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Florindo. — Pasca ! 

Cristina  (Fery  firmly). — Let  her  alone.     She  is  right. 

Florindo. — Cristina!    Away  from  you?     In  this  hour? 

Cristina. — Leave  it  so.  It  must  be,  now.  Just  as  the  other 
had  need  to  be. 

Pasca  {Starting  with  fright). — Saint  Joseph,  I  hear  a  door  go! 
A  Signor  sleeps  here  who  has  a  headache.  The  shame!  I  can 
never  overlive  the  shame.     ( Tries  to  draw  Cristina  away  with  her.) 

Florindo. — Calm  yourself.  I  am  the  Signor  with  the  head- 
ache. 

Cristina  {Draws  away  from  her). — Let  me  be,  now.  If  it 
must  be,  it  must  be.  I  still  have  two  minutes,  I  will  have  him 
for  this  time.     {She  takes  his  hand.) 

Florindo  {After  he  has  looked  at  her  tenderly). — ^You  are  a  rich 
heiress,  and  I  come  to  you  with  nothing.  Do  you  know  what  I 
am?  An  idler.  A  rascal.  A  gambler.  (Cristina  hastily  lays 
her  hand  on  his  mouth.  Florindo  draws  the  hand  away  gently.) 
I  told  you  I  had  a  business.  It  is  not  true.  (Pasca  strikes  her 
hands  together.)  I  wanted  to  give  myself  a  brave,  citizen-like 
appearance,  that  you  might  have  confidence  and  accept  my  com- 
pany. Do  you  think  I  would  not  have  found  more  lies  than  that, 
to  reach  you  ?    Do  you  think  I  would  have  wavered  ? 

Cristina. — But  you  have  a  business,  now.  Where  I  am  host- 
ess, you  are  host,  and  master  of  the  post,  too.  You  are  the  master 
where  I  am  the  mistress.  Because  you  made  me  your  wife,  you 
have  made  yourself  master;  now  you  are  master  of  yourself. 
(Florindo  embraces  her;  they  kiss.) 

Pasca  {Wipes  her  eyes). — ^And  for  this  we  have  bred  her  with 
such  pain! 

Cristina  {Embracing  him  with  tears). — ^Write  to  me  as  often 
as  the  post  goes,  and  come  more  swiftly  than  the  last  letter.  I 
can  read,  it  is  true!  My  God!  Why  can  I  not  write?  In  how 
many  days  can  you  come,  tell  me  ? 

Pasca  {Seizes  her). — He  will  come  when  you  see  him.  .The 
work  will  drive  him. 

Cristina  {Tears  herself  free). — O  God!  {She  goes  off  left^  with 
Pasca.) 

Florindo  {Weeping). — Pasca,  I  trust  her  to  you!  Take  care 
of  my  wife !  (Pedro  comes  down  the  steps ^  spying  about.  Florin- 
do turns  his  back  on  him^  goes  hastily  into  his  room,  locks  the  door. 
Pedro,  disappointed,  listens  toward  the  left,  then  rushes  up  the 
stairs  again.     The  stage  remains  empty  a  short  time;  day  dawns 
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completely.  The  porter  comes  from  the  kitchen  stairs^  lifts  the 
ends  of  the  large  table^  sets  plates  on  it.) 

Florindo  {Opens  his  door y  calls  to  him). — I  go  on  this  morning! 
Tell  the  host.     {Porter  is  silent.) 

Florindo. — I  go  on.    The  room  can  be  given  to  another. 

Porter  {Without  looking  at  him). — ^Truly,  one  is  on  the  way  to 
replace  you. 

Florindo  {Comes  out). — ^What.^ 

Porter. — I  say,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  fill  your  place  with 
another.  (Florindo  goes  toward  the  stairs.  The  porter  sets 
dishes  for  the  breakfast  on  the  table  left  forward.) 

Agatha  {The  kitchen  maid,  comes  up  the  kitchen  stairs  left,  runs 
after  Florindo). — Signor  Florindo!     (Florindo  turns.) 

Agatha. — I  would  know  only  if  you  were  pleased  with  the 
salad  ?     (Florindo  kisses  his  finger.) 

Agatha. — ^And  was  the  lady  pleased  too,  if  I  may  ask? 

Florindo. — I  must  show  gratitude,  for  the  lady  and  for  my- 
self.    {Offers  her  money.) 

Agatha. — ^No,  no,  no,  I  did  not  mean  that.  {Runs  off. 
Pedro  comes  down  the  stairs  again.  Florindo  is  in  the  act  of 
descending.) 

Pedro  {From  above y  bowing). — I  say:  Signor  Florindo  and  a 
maid  every  night,  that  is  a  little  thing.  It  may  be,  two  maids 
every  night. 

Florindo  {Angrily ,  stops). — ^Hold  your  tongue.  What  do 
you  mean? 

Pedro. — Oh,  you  are  always  angry  afterward.  Last  night  it 
was  the  same  thing.     Poor  Pedro  only  wishes  you  happiness. 

Florindo. — ^Very  well,  but  I  have  no  time  now.     {Starts  down.) 

Pedro  {Holds  him). — You  will  not  help  your  friend.  I  know 
that  in  Europe  it  all  goes  by  a  careful  rule. 

Florindo. — So  it  is.     Farewell! 

Pedro. — I  see  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  find  noble  marriage 
with  the  beautiful  widow  woman,  if  you  do  not  help  me.  And 
that  is  my  amiable  wish.  Do  you  understand  me?  In  the  same 
way  and  the  same  manner  as  when  you  married  your  noble  differ- 
ent friends  today  and  yesterday. 

Florindo. — I  will  speak  of  it  with  you  later.     {Goes  off.) 

Voice  of  the  Captain  {From  above). — Pedro! 

Pedro  {Anxiously). — ^Where?     (Florindo  has  disappeared.) 

Voice  of  the  Captain. — Pedro!     (Pedro  runs  up  the  stairs. 
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Pasca  comes  out  of  the  corridor  left,  seems  looking  for  Florindo, 
her  face  is  full  of  anxiety.) 

Porter  {Had  gone  down  the  kitchen  steps^  now  enters  again^ 
looks  at  her). — ^Whom  do  you  seek  so  soon  again? 

Pasca  (Looks  at  him). — Oh  it  was  you  a  short  time  past  who — » 

Porter. — ^Yes,  it  was  I  who —  Whose  room  do  you  seek  this 
time? 

Pasca. — I  ?    None.     I  would  see  after  the  Signor  priest. 

Porter. — The  priest  is  not  here  at  hand  at  the  moment,  as 
you  will  perceive.  The  ship^s  captain  is  above  there.  The  beast 
in  human  clothing  is  running  about  on  the  stairs.  The  fat- 
bellied  gaily-dight  serving-man  is  below  feeding  himself.  Which 
of  them  do  you  wish  ? 

Pasca. — I  know  none  of  them  at  all. 

Porter. — ^Ah,  what  a  slender  difficulty  that  would  make! 

Pasca. — ^What  did  you  say,  pray? 

Porter. — It  has  been  heard  of  that  acquaintances  have  been 
made  on  th^  spur  of  the  moment  now  and  tJien,  has  it  not?  And 
then  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  a  member  of  the  human  race 
comes  to  the  point  where  one  is  more  disgusting  than  the  others, 
or  is  not  disgusting  in  the  smallest  degree.  I  at  least  am  steadily 
astonished  at  this.  I  think  I  have  a  good  right  to  be  astonished, 
if  it  is  my  pleasure.  {Stares  at  her.  Pasca  looks  at  him  askance. 
The  Captain  comes  down  the  stepSy  goes  to  the  table  left  fronts  sits 
dotvn.) 

The  Hosfs  Son  iComes  up  to  him  officiously). — Good  morning. 
Sir!  Do  you  wish  to  keep  your  room.  Sir,  or  will  you  order  a 
vehicle? 

Captain  {Kindly). — ^Must  I  tell  you  this  moment? 

The  Hosfs  Son. — I  should  be  very  glad,  in  truth,  Sir,  if  it 
docs  not  inconvenience  you.  Sir.     We  have  many  applications. 

Captain. — I  have  an  acquaintance  here,  and  I  should  like 
to  speak  with  him  first. 

The  Hosfs  Son. — ^Then  you  must  hasten.  Sir.  The  Signor 
Florindo  leaves  us  for  Venice  in  the  next  half-hour. 

Captain. — ^What? 

The  Hosfs  Son. — Very  well.  I  ask  your  pardon  a  moment. 
{He  starts  toward  the  steps,  dotvn  which  several  articles  of  baggage 
are  being  carried.  At  the  rear  he  passes  Pedro,  who  is  bringing 
the  Captain  a  glass  of  water  and  his  pipe.  The  Captain  lights 
the  pipe,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Porter  comes  forward  again.) 

Porter  {To  the  Captain  with  his  usual  manner,  looks  at  him  a 
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fvhiUj  stydying  irritably  not  his  face^  but  his  shoes) . — So  you  do  not 
know  whether  you  wish  to  leave  or  to  stay  here?  {Shakes  his 
head,)  And  you  wish  nothing  more?  Very  well.  {Goes  away 
again.) 

Captain. — ^A  fine  fellow,  however  you  take  him!    Pst! 

Porter  {Over  his  shoulder). — Do  you  mean  me  or  the  cat? 

Captain. — There!  {Gives  him  money.  The  porter  lets  the 
coin  drop  on  the  table  to  test  it;  the  ring  is  goody  he  pockets  it  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders y  goes  off  left.)  My  pipe  will  not  burn,  Pedro! 
(Pedro  helps  him.) 

Florindo  {Comes  up  the  steps ^  approaches  the  Captain). — I 
must  say  farewell  to  you,  Captain !  (Pedro  draws  off  cautiously 
toward  the  left.) 

Captain. — ^What!  I  had  hoped  we  would  make  a  part  of  the 
journey  together.  So  you  go  back  to  Venice  with  your  fair 
friend  ? 

Florindo. — ^No,  we  separate.  Only  for  the  moment,  of 
course. 

Captain. — That  must  be  hard  for  you.  Sir,  and  for  the  young 
lady,  too. 

Florindo. — ^We  changed  our  plans  tonight,  or  I  should  say 
this  morning.  Certain  family  matters  have  come  between, 
certain  delicate  matters.  My  bride  goes  on  now  with  her  uncle, 
back  to  her  village.  Of  course  I  shall  meet  her  soon.  And  where 
does  your  way  take  you,  Captain?  {The  Captain  motions  with 
his  hand  toward  the  mountains.)  I  suppose  you  have  kin  and 
friends  there? 

Captain. — ^Not  a  soul.  Sir.  If  I  wrap  myself  in  that  mantle 
there  tomorrow  and  turn  my  face  to  the  wall,  the  worshipful 
rulers  in  Venice  will  inherit  from  their  unworthy  subject  Tomaso 
their  eight  to  nine  thousand  Holland  ducats.    That  they  will,  Sir! 

Florindo. — ^That  would  be  sad.  You  must  marry.  Captain, 
you  must  have  children! 

Captain. — I  am  willing.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  yesterday.  (Flor- 
indo casts  a  glance  to  the  rights  where  some  one  can  be  heard  on  the 
steps.)  See  here,  Sir.  If  it  is  not  importunity  to  say  so,  I  had 
looked  yesterday  evening  that  you  and  the  fair  maiden,  your  bride 
would  have  gone  up  into  the  villages  all  together  and  that  I  could 
have  joined  your  company.  (Florindo  expresses  polite  regrets 
without  words.)  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Under  circumstances  so 
changed  I  think  first  of  waiting  a  short  time  in  the  tavern  here. 
Should  your  way  lead  you  past  here  in  a  short  time,  I  beg  you 
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to  ask  after  me.  It  might  be  that  you  would  find  me  yet  here. 
(Florindo  is  not  listening  to  Aim,  for  the  strange  old  gentleman^ 
supported  by  the  young  unknown  and  the  servant,  has  come  down 
the  stairs.  They  stop  and  the  servant  points  out  Florindo.  Flor- 
indo bows.)     I  see  you  have  other  acquaintances  still. 

Florindo. — ^They  are  the  strangest  people  in  the  world. 
The  girl  is  sixteen  years  old — did  you  see?  She  has  a  look  at 
times  that  would  make  one  believe  she  came  from  another  world. 

Captain. — I  wonder  that  being  as  you  are,  you  still  have 
eyes  for  another  woman. 

Florindo. — They  have  sent  me  an  offer  to  share  their  post- 
chaise  with  them.  Ought  I  to  have  refused?  Shall  I  go  down 
alone,  when  even  in  company  it  is  desert  enough  about  my  heart? 
{Looks  toward  the  group  again.  The  old  gentleman,  wearied  with 
descending  the  stairs,  has  taken  a  seat  on  a  settle.)  Among  men, 
and  yet  living  as  it  were  in  another  world!  Captain,  what  end- 
less diflFerences  in  women!  And  to  taste  all  that,  we  are  given 
fifteen,  perhaps  as  much  as  twenty  years!    A  moment! 

Captain  {Glances  at  him). — I  am  surprised.  Sir.  (Florindo 
does  not  notice  his  tone,  hastens  across  and  begins  to  talk  very  politely 
to  the  others.  The  porter  comes  from  the  left  with  baggage,  the 
bird-cage  on  top  of  the  rest.)     Pst! 

Porter. — I  have  little  time. 

Captain. — ^You  will  have  enough  time  to  write  behind  your 
ears  that  I  expect  to  stay  here  for  the  present  and  that  I  keep  the 
room  for  myself  and  my  servant  ulitil  I  tell  you  further. 

Porter. — ^Very  well.     {Goes  off.) 

Captain  {Laughs). — ^That  fellow  is  as  proper  and  business- 
like as  any  I  ever  met  in  my  journeyings.  (Florindo  returns. 
The  old  gentleman  has  risen,  supported  by  the  son  of  the  host  and 
the  servant.     They  go  down  the  steps,  followed  by  the  young  girl.) 

Florindo  {To  the  Captain). — Captain,  it  draws  my  heart 
together  when  I  see  the  poor  girl  before  me,  how  she  goes  into 
the  mountains  all  alone. 

Captain. — ^Will  the  girl  go  into  the  mountains,  then? 

Florindo. — ^Mot  the  strange  one.  I  speak  of  Cristina.  She 
is  one  of  those  whom  one  cannot  leave  alone  with  her  heart. 

Captain. — ^You  should  know  that  well.  Sir,  God  curse  me. 
(Florindo  looks  at  him,  understands.) 

Captain. — Sir,  I  wonder  that  you  can  leave  the  maid  alone 
so  all  at  once.  It  is  not  my  affair,  and  you  may  have  business, 
but — 
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Florindo, — ^Yes,  truly.  The  poor  girl  has  lonely  days  before 
her. 

Captain. — But  only  until  you  come  back  again. 

Florindo  {Significantly). — ^Until  I  come  back  again. 

Captain  (Looks  athim^  eye  against  eye). — Is  that  the  decision 
you  came  to  this  morning?  You  are  mad,  Sir,  that  is  what  you 
are! 

Florindo. — Captain,  go  up  into  the  village  with  her.  Captain. 
Do  me  the  kindness,  Captain.  You  have  gone  through  matters 
that  are  worth  the  trouble.  Tell  her  of  your  captivity,  of  your 
flight,  of  the  seven  nights  in  the  forest.  You  will  find  no  un- 
thankful hearer!     It  is  a  serious  maid,  and  full  of  feeling. 

Captain. — Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  you  wish.  Sir!  I  do  not 
know  what  you  are  thinking  of.  Sir.  God  curse  me,  I  am  no 
companion.  Sir. 

Florindo. — I  have  spoken  to  her  of  you — 

Captain. — I  am  an  old  fellow.  Sir,  I  am  an  old  sailor,  that  is 
what  I  am,  Sir,  ahd  in  any  case.  Sir — 

Florindo. — ^Not  in  any  case.  She  respects  you.  She  said 
to  me  yesterday;  I  would  wish  to  know  the  man. 

Captain. — Sir,  such  a  maid  has  other  thoughts  in  her  head. 
A  young  woman.  Sir,  can  endure  no  company  in  such  an  hour. 

Florindo. — ^Yes,  you  were  once  a  young  woman,  that  you 
know  it  so  exactly. 

Captain. — Sir,  you  are  mad.  Sir.  That  is  what  you  are. 
What  has  the  girl  done  to  you,  that  you  treat  her  so? 

Florindo. — ^The  girl  is  an  angel,  and  I  am  not  worthy  in  this 
life  to  touch  so  much  as  the  tip  of  her  little  finger. 

Captain. — ^You  feel  that,  and  yet  you  will  leave  her  in  the 
lurch  like  a  coward? 

Florindo. — Could  you  stand  on  the  bridge  and  keep  your 
course,  if  need  were,  though  fever  shook  your  bones  ?  It  is  thus 
that  I  know  how  to  respect  what  is  due  the  maid,  although  I 
would  rather  wind  my  arms  about  her  and  hold  her.  You  may 
believe  that,  Sir.  {The  last  words  more  softly ^  because  Romeo 
has  approached.) 

Romeo  {Has  been  standing  back  for  some  time^  bowing  repeat- 
edly. He  now  steps  up  to  Florindo,  bowing  and  scraping.) — If  I 
were  able  to  describe  to  you  how  my  daughters  have  taken  the 
news  of  your  coming!  Words  cannot  do  it  justice.  {Enter 
Pedro,  lefty  from  the  kitchen  steps.) 

Captain  {Comes  several  steps  nearer  Florindo). — Sir,  it  seems 
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to  me  you  are  devilish  right  in  ail  you  say,  but  as  far  as  that  goes, 
I  am  no  company  for  the  lady,  Sir.     I  know  my  place,  Sir. 

Florindo. — Oh,  as  you  will.  Captain. 

Romeo. — Such  happiness!  How,  he  is  here?  They  cry  all 
three  as  if  from  one  mouth.  This  delightful  Signor  Florindo! 
Father,  take  us  to  him,  we  must  witness  our  gratitude  to  him. 
We  must  assure  him  of  our  never-dying  love.  My  daughter 
Annunziata,  who  gave  life  to  twins  last  week,  was  scarcely  to  be 
calmed.     (Florindo  gives  him  money,) 

Captain  {Righty  talking  to  himself). — ^As  I  will!  As  I  will! 
That  is  again  one  of  the  damned  clever  tricks  of  speaking  the 
fellow  uses  to  drive  a  man  to  the  wall.  As  I  will!  (Romeo 
goes  offy  bowing.    Enter  Pasca,  lejt^ 

Pedro  {Runs  up  to  Florindo). — I  beg  you  with  great  respect 
that  you  do  not  forget  my  very  important  matter.  (Runs  away 
again.) 

Pasca  {Aside  to  Florindo). — ^We  are  waiting  for  you.  We 
cannot  understand  at  all  that  you  do  not  come  to  say  farewell  to 
us  and  to  the  Signor  Uncle. 

Florindo. — Say  farewell!  Pasca!  That  it  should  come  so 
far!  Oh,  alas!  Pasca!  But  if  it  must  be,  then  let  it  be  quickly 
too,  like  a  thrust  with  the  knife.     How  is  she  1 

Pasca. — She  is  collecting  herself. 

Florindo  {A side ^  filled  with  pain). — She  is  collecting  herself! 

Servant  {From  below ^  in  haste). — ^There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Sir, 
my  master  sends  you  word. 

Pasca  {Astonished). — ^You  have  company  so  soon.^ 

Florindo. — ^Now  in  and  out  again,  and  into  the  chaise. 
{Presses  his  hand  over  his  eyes.)  And  Pasca,  you  shall  not  go  up 
into  the  mountains  2ilone.  I  will  not  have  it  so.  A  horrible 
thing  is  loneliness.  One  falls  into  despair,  when  one  is  alone. 
My  friend  here,  Captain  Tomaso,  will  bear  you  company. 

Pasca  {Aside  to  Florindo). — ^What  does  this  mean? 

Florindo  {A side ^  but  violently). — ^What  does  it  mean?  What 
does  it  mean?  It  is  his  way,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  bear  Cristina 
company.  Will  you  begrudge  her  the  bit  of  distraction  ?  Shall 
the  mourners  do  themselves  violence  to  make  themselves  sadder — 
shall  they  do  that?    I  call  that  sinful. 

Pasca  {Hesitating). — It  will  surely  be  an  honor  to  my  mistress. 
We  have  had  a  meeting  with  each  other  before.  {To  Florindo.) 
What  do  you  mean  by  it? 
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Captain. — ^Yes,  that  is  true,  God  curse  me.  (Laughs.)  And 
yet,  Sir — ^it  will  hot  do,  Sir. 

Pasca  {With  grotving  suspicion  to  Florindo,  aside). — ^Now 
you  see  how  it  is — ^what  are  you  planning,  Signor  Florindo? 

Florindo  {To  the  Captain). — ^What  is  wrong?  When  all  is 
settled. 

Captain. — ^The  lady  would  not  wish  a  man  she  does  not  know. 

Florindo. — Know,  know!  If  I  had  not  to  bear  all  the  airs 
and  hesitating® !  Did  I  know  the  girl  yesterday,  myself?  Did 
I,  Pasca  ? 

Pasca. — ^Yesterday  at  this  time  the  acquaintance  was  ex- 
actly half  an  hour  old. 

Captain  {Very  much  astonished). — ^How,  Sir,  did  you  make 
her  acquaintance  yesterday? 

Pasca  {Embarrassed). — But  that  is  a  very  different  matter. 

Florindo, — ^What  is  there  to  be  greatly  astonished  at?  Do 
you  wish  to  measure  it  by  the  ell?  Were  we  two  not  friends  in 
the  first  quarter-hour,  Captain?  Pasca,  let  me  tell  you:  Here 
stands  a  man  who  is  all  a  man,  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  for 
why  should  a  woman  have  eyes  in  her  head  if  she  did  not  see? 
(Pedro  is  very  much  flattered  at  the  praise  accorded  his  master.) 
She  is  a  widow,  is  dear  Pasca.  Iwill  wager  that  her  sainted 
husband  was  a  good  man,  for  it  is  given  to  women  to  hold  blindly 
to  good  men.  We  know  each  other  at  the  first  glance,  and  he, 
who  hopes  to  win  aught  from  fate  with  suspicions  and  stibtilizings 
he  is  a  narrow-hearted  wretch!  Show  me  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  are  worthy  of  each  other;  how  they  came  together,  I  will 
not  ask  after  that.  But  that  they  are  able  to  be  together  forever, 
that  is  wonderful.  That  is  above  common  strength.  That  is  a 
mystery — it  is  scarcely  to  be  comprehended.  And  therefore  I 
beg  you  to  have  respect  for  it,  as  I  have  in  my  own  body. 

Pasca. — ^Truly,  I  have  heard  the  Signor  Priest  speak  from  the 
pulpit  to  that  same  end.  That  it  is  impertinence  when  one 
thinks  to  find  his  right  companion  for  life  by  his  reason.  But 
how  does  that  help  us  here?    We  are  past  th^t. 

Florindo  {To  the  Captain). — ^Why,  then — 
Captain. — ^How,  you  cling  to  the  thought.  Sir? 

Pasca  {Pulls  Florindo  by  the  sleeve). — ^What  do  you  mean 
by  insisting?    The  waggon  is  too  small,  in  the  first  place. 

Florindo  {To  the  Captain). — ^Mark  you!  The  waggon  is 
small,  and  they  cannot  offer  you  a  place  in  it,  but  you  will  ride 
after.    At  the  stations  y6u  will  bear  my  friend  company. 
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Captain. — ^Yes,  if  I  truly — Sir!  Can  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  lady  will  allow  it? 

Florindo. — ^That  you  may.  I  take  that  on  myself.  (Pedro 
is  delighted.) 

Captain. — ^Then  I  will  gladly  ride  by  the  side  of  the  lady,  Sir. 
That  I  will,  as  true  as  I  am  an  old  seaman,  Sir.  She  shall  have  a 
mounted  following,  like  a  lady  of  the  nobility.  (Florindo  looks 
at  vacancy  without  hearing  him.  The  post^horn  sounds  very  clearly 
from  below.) 

Pasca  (To  Florindo). — ^What  have  you  in  mind.?  What 
are  you  thinking  of.  Sir?  ? 

Florindo. — ^Now  I  am  thinking  of  taking  leave  of  the  girl. 
(Goes  off  hastily  J  left^  Pasca  behind  him.) 

Captain  (Very  contentedly ^  to  Pedro) — Run!  They  shall 
saddle  a  riding-horse  on  the  spot  for  me,  a  mule  for  you;  and  if 
they  do  not  have  it,  they  must  find  one. 

Pedro  (Highly  delighted). — ^My  friend!  Number  One  skilful 
to  plead  my  case. 

Captain  (Pedro  runs  off.  The  Captain  calls). — Ho!  Pst! 
Porter!    My  good,  useful  factotum,  here! 

Porter  (Enters y  two  bags  in  his  hand). — ^What  will  you  have? 
Will  you  tell  me  once  more  that  you  will  rest  here  for  the  present 
and  keep  your  room?  I  know  that  already.  You  told  me  that 
five  minutes  ago.  (Florindo  comes  hastily  from  the  left,  Cristina 
with  him:  she  clings  about  his  neck.  He  frees  himself  with  an  effort j 
runs  down  the  steps.) 

Captain  (To  the  Porter). — ^And  now  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
leave  you  in  five  minutes. 

Porter  (Sets  his  bags  down). — One  must  say  that  you  are 
always  decided.  Sir.  It  is  only  that  you, never  know  how  you 
are  decided.  (Cristina  looks  after  Florindo,  bending  over  the 
raUingj  then  regains  control  of  herself  and  goes  off  quickly^  left. 
The  Captain  watches  her  pasSy  forgets  the  Porter.) 

Porter. — So  you  go  back  to  Venice.  Very  well.  I  will  load 
your  baggage  on  the  chaise  of  Number  Ten. 

Captain. — On  the  contrary.  I  go  with  the  Signor  priest  and 
the  young  lady  who  came  yesterday,  in  Signor  Florindo's  com- 
pany, up  into  the  mountains. 

Porter  (Angrily). — A  pretty  business! 

Captain. — ^While  Signor  Florindo  goes  down  to  Venice  with 
the  strange  old  gentleman. 

Porter. — ^You  go  with  Number  Seven  (points  left)  up  into  the 
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mountains,  while  he  (points  to  rear)  goes  down  with  Number 
Thirteen  (points  above).  Ah,  it  is  charming!  (Rushes  off  with 
the  bags.     The  Captain  looks  after  him  contentedly.) 

Curtain 


FEMINISTIC  AND  LITERARY 
INFLUENCES  OF  PETRARCHISM 

By  George  Allan  England,  A.  M. 

Think  you  if  Laura  had  been  Petrarch^ s  tvifej 
He  would  have  written  sonnets  all  his  life? 

Don  Juan,  III,  63-4. 

THE  entire  body  of  Renaissance  lyric  poetry  through- 
out a  large  part  of  Europe  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  the  movement  known  as  Petrarchism,  that  it 
becomes  difficult  to  understand  any  characteristic 
phase  of  such  poetry  without  referring  to  its  Italian 
source.  France,  Spain,  and  England,  and  at  a  later 
day  Germany,  all  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  southern  school, 
each  in  its  own  day  developed  the  elements  which  it  borrowed, 
and  each,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  owes  a  literary  debt  to  the 
Italian  lyrical  genius  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

That  genius  is  crystallized  and  given  form  by  one  rare  master, 
Petrarch,  who  in  his  Canzoniere  endowed  the  whole  movement 
with  life  and  name  wherever  lyric  love  was  celebrated.  Petrarch 
belongs  not  to  Italy  alone;  no  single  land  can  claim  the  story  of 
the  heart  as  told  by  him,  a  story  which  makes  Petrarchism  "one 
long  anthem  in  the  praise  of  woman — the  most  perfect  expression 
of  the  thought  and  sentiments  of  chivalric  love.  "*  His  work  is  as 
manifold  as  the  emotions  of  love  itself.  Every  hope  and  fear, 
every  dream,  desire  and  fancy  finds  expression  in  it;  every  lover- 
poet  for  three  centuries  felt  its  pervasive  influence  and  in  his  own 
way  sang  again  the  love-story  of  the  "sweete  laureate  of  Italic." 
Despite  a  thousand  variations  on  one  theme,  that  theme 
itself  is  constant.  Petrarch  and  every  truly  Petrarchistic  lover 
sings  the  pain  of  unrequited  love;  he  celebrates  his  chaste  mistress 
far  above  all  other  women,  he  deplores  her  cold  indifference  and 
at  the  same  time  proclaims  himself  the  most  unfortunate  of  men. 
This  Petrarchistic  convention, — for  a  convention  in  many  cases 
it  must  have  been, — ^is  the  result  of  two  distinct  evolutions,  one 

*Mariut  Fieri:  Fiirargue  et  Ronsardf  p.  49. 
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social,  the  other  literary;  I  mean  the  Feminist  movement  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  and  the  contemporaneous  development  of  the 
sonnet-sequence.  On  these  two  evolutions  Petrarchism  depends 
for  its  very  existence;  wherever  we  find  it  we  find  the  sonnet 
joined  with  the  apotheosis  of  woman;  and  Rossetti,  in  our  own 
day  reverting  to  the  preRaphaelite  ideal,  gives  us  in  his  House 
of  Life  as  typical  a  Canzoniere  as  that  of  Bojardo  or  Poliziano. 
The  sonnet-sequence  and  the  feminist  cult,  both  characteristic 
developments  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  joined  to  produce  this 
new  and  perfect  literary  genre. 

The  more  important  of  the  two,  if  any  such  distinction  can 
be  drawn,  was  the  Neoplatonic  worship  of  woman  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  beautiful — her  first  real  deliverance  in  Italy  from  the 
stigma  which  by  reason  of  her  sex  had  long  lain  so  heavy  on  her. 
In  classic  times  she  had  endured  the  brutal  satire  of  Juvenal  or 
the  cynical  innuendos  of  Ovid ;  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  fourth 
century  had  preached  an  ascetic  misogyny  as  the  result  of  her 
unfortunate  connection  with  the  apple-tree,  and  for  eight  hundred 
years  thereafter  she  had  remained  a  passive  Griselda,  hopeless, 
spiritless,  inferior.  Not  until  the  twelfth  century  did  she  attain, 
first  in  Provence,  later  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  a  temporary 
recognition  in  the  praises  of  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers. 
Courts  of  Love  and  Frauendienste  exalted  her  with  varying 
degrees  of  such  extravagant  love-service  that  a  marked  reaction 
before  long  set  in.*  This  reaction  is  strikingly  evidenced  by  the 
difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
the  first  courtly  in  tone,  the  second  bourgeois,  with  a  half-averted 
sneer  hinting  to  us  that  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  times  were  once  more  out  of  joint  as  far  as  women  were 
concerned. 

The  code  of  chivalric  love  first  entered  Italy  from  the  Sicilian 
court  of  Frederick  II,  before  the  middle  of  the  same  century ;t 
its  influence  was  strong  upon  the  Bolognese  school,  upon  Dante 
and  even  Petrarch  himself  at  a  time  when  in  France  and  Germany 
the  movement  was  already  in  decline.  After  Petrarch  a  similar 
decline  set  in  for  Italy  as  well,  the  mediaeval  hostile  and  didactic 
tone  reasserting  itself.  The  echo  of  courtly  love  that  could  still 
be  heard  in  Giusto  de  Conti  was  at  best  a  feeble  one;  and  as 
though  utterly  to  deaden  even  his  faint  note,  the  ancient  classical 

*Cf .  in  this  connection  the  FrauendiensU  of  Ulrich  von  Lichtenttein,  who  cut  off  hit 
upper  lip  and  one  finger  as  bleeding  sacrifice  to  his  lady. 

fSee  note  p.  i88. 
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view  of  woman  now  began  steadily  to  gain  authority,  voiced  for 
example  in  such  doctrines  as  those  of  Alberti  in  his  *  Famiglia. ' 
Woman,  after  a  brief  period  of  illumination,  had  again  by  the 
fifteenth  century  sunk  back  into  obscurity  as  a  universally  pro- 
claimed inferior. 

An  inferior  she  might  have  long  remained  had  not  Neopla- 
tonic  philosophy  come  to  her  aid.  It  seems  strange  that  Plato, 
himself  recognizing  no  worthy  love  save  that  between  man  and 
man,  should  have  been  made  the  rescuer  of  the  despised  sex,  yet 
so  it  proved.  The  Florentine  Academy,  founded  in  the  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Cosimo  di  Medici,  paved  the  way 
to  woman's  redemption  and  ultimate  triumph  by  its  study,  in 
connection  with  Plato,  of  the  force  of  love  as  a  cosmological  energy. 
Cardinal  Bembo  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century,  carrying 
one  stage  farther  the  doctrine  of  the  Symposium,  that  man 
rises  to  God  through  contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  worked  the 
crucial  change  in  that  doctrine  by  proclaiming  woman  herself  as 
the  nearest  earthly  approach  to  divine  beauty,  and  hence,  instead 
of  a  force  for  evil,  the  most  potent  of  all  factors  in  spiritual  exalta- 
tion. On  this  ground  he  undertook  in  his  Asolani  a  minute 
and  subtle  study  of  spiritual  love,  pure  and  ethereal,  emancipated 
from  the  senses — "the  child,"  as  it  was  called,  "of  a  celestial 
Venus. "  It  was  at  length  recognized  that  love  between  men  and 
women  living  in  the  world  and  outside  the  pages  of  a  Vita  Nuova 
or  a  Canzoniere  might  be  made  spiritual  and  pure.  Finally,  after 
centuries  of  injustice,  the  moral  stigma  attached  to  womanhood 
was  honorably  removed. 

Castiglione,  working  on  similar  lines,  had  also  been  aiding 
the  feminist  cause  by  formulating  in  his  Cortegiano  the  rules 
for  a  perfect  social  life.  He  also  made  all  things  to  centre  in  the 
cult  of  woman  and  all  courtly  excellence  to  radiate  from  her  good 
influence.  Only  one  more  element  was  needed  to  complete  the 
cinquecento  apparatus  of  homage;  that  element  was  the  sonnet- 
sequence,  found  in  its  perfection  in  the  work  of  the  no  longer 
neglected  Petrarch. 

The  earliest  traceable  form  in  Provence,  which  gave  birth  to 
so  many  literary  genres,  occurs  long  before  the  sonnet  as  such  was 
devised.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  Provencal  poets  were 
accustomed  to  compose  tensos  or  fictitious  discussions,  one 
poet  being  supposed  to  write  the  first  part,  his  opponent  the  next, 
and  so  on.*    A  few  collections  were  made,  but  nothing  which 

♦Cf.   the  Venetian  Unxoni  (Giustiniano),  in  the  fifteenth  century.    These  differ 
principally  from  the  tensi  in  being  discussions  between  lovers  and  their  mistresses. 
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could  be  justly  called  a  sequence.  The  Sicilian  poets  at  the 
court  of  Frederick  II  (i  194-1250),  adopting  the  courtly  and  arti- 
ficial muse  of  Provence  together  with  its  code  of  love,  borrowed 
the  tenso;  in  addition,  by  joining  two  of  the  popular  six  or 
eight-line  stanzas  called  strambotti^  they  composed  the  first 
true  sonnets.*  A  few  sequences  were  here  attempted;  these 
were  in  their  turn  imitated  in  the  Bolognese  school  by  Guido 
Guinicelli  and  in  the  Florentine  by  Guido  Cavalcanti  and  Guit- 
tone  d'Arezzo.  Dante  found  the  genre  well  established  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  lyric  scheme  of  his  Vita  Nuova  what  was  already 
a  convention.  Then  came  Petrarch,  and  after  him  a  host  of 
sonnetteers;  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Bojardo,  Poliziano,  Vittoria 
Colonna  and  a  swarm  of  others  in  Italy,  where  the  movement 
found  its  highest  expression.  In  Spain  the  form  was  adopted 
by  Boscan,  Fernando  de  Herrera,  Lope  de  Vega  and  others.  In 
France  it  was  introduced  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais  and  Clement  Marot,  whose 
scattered  efforts,  however,  gave  rise  to  no  cycles,  this  work  being 
accomplished  by  Maurice  Sceve,  by  Ronsard,  the  Pleiade  and 
that  later  imitative  group  of  which  Desportes  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous Petrarchist.t 

The  spread  of  the  movement  into  England,  its  lines  of  de- 
velopment there  and  the  relation  of  that  development  to  the 
common  origin  of  this  widespread  European  genre  further  on 
will  be  treated  in  detail.J  Italy,  the  first-born  of  the  European 
literary  family,  bequeathed  to  England  an  even  richer  legacy 
than  that  which  she  bestowed  upon  the  other  nations.  How 
rich  that  legacy  has  been  we  realize  when  we  consider  the  great 

*Cesareo,  though  admitting  the  influence  of  Provencal  on  Sicilian  poetzy,  does  to 
with  a  number  of  limitations.  He  points  out  that  Sicilian  poetxy  at  the  time  of  Frederick 
was  already  born,  that  little  proof  exists  of  Proven9al  singers  going  in  person  to  Sicily: 
and  that,  had  they  done  so,  the  heterogeneous  society  of  Mussulmans,  Hebrews  ana 
Sicilians  would  have  scarcely  understood  them.  Since  the  oldest  Sicilian  poetry  is  im> 
printed  with  Provencal  elements,  the  cause  must  be  found,  he  adds,  in  some  literary  fact 
not  connected  with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  island.  That  influence  was  probably 
effected  outside  of  Sicily,  doubtless  at  Bologna,  where  Sicilian  and  Proven9al  poets  must 
have  often  met. 

Cf.  Cesareo — La  Poesia  Sictliana  SoUo  gli  Svevi,  1895. 

fFrom  the  time  of  Mellin  de  St.  Gelais  to  that  of  Bertaut  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  more  than  thirty-five  sonnetteers  were  actually  at  work,  the  more  important  of 
whom,  other  than  those  immediately  connected  with  the  Pleiade,  are  Jamyn,  Jean  de  la 
Peruse  and  Pasc^uier.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  Ronsard  himself  wrote  over  900 
sonnets  and  inspired  his  followers  to  vast  production;  Du  Bellay  wrote  some  333;  DesportclS, 
more  than  300;  and  De  Baif,  two  long  series.  The  earlier  French  school  about  Ronsard, 
though  at  times  conceitful  and  overstrained,  was  often  graceful  and  melodious;  but  under 
the  influence  of  Desportes  became  little  more  than  a  fantastic  echo  of  the  Italian  move- 
ment.— Cf.  Sidney  Lee:  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  44a,  seq. 

tVlde  infra,  p.  21. 
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sonnet-literature  of  our  own  and  other  tongues,  ail  growing  from 
the  simple  Provengal  strambotto  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
poets  of  all  Europe  are  inestimably  indebted  to  those  old  writers 
of  scholastic  Unsi  and  to  the  resultant  form  toward  which  from 
every  side  they  turned  "as  birds  toward  a  granary  unroofed  by 
the  wind. "  The  sonnet  has  withstood  the  severest  test  that  any 
form  can  be  put  to;  "it  has  survived  the  changes  of  language,  the 
fluctuations  of  taste,  the  growth  of  culture,  the  onward  sweep 
and  the  resilience  of  the  wave  of  poetry  that  flows  to  and  fro 
*with  kingly  pauses  of  reluctant  pride'  across  all  civilized  peo- 
ples."* 

Anachronistic  as  it  may  appear,  Petrarch  himself,  though 
giving  name  to  the  whole  movement,  was  not  the  first  Petrarch- 
ist.  The  precursors  of  Dante  shadow  forth  the  genrej  and  in 
Dante  the  worship  of  woman  appears,  clothed  in  a  sonnet-sequence 
which  the  prose  commentary  only  imperfectly  conceals.  Here 
for  the  first  time  are  shown  the  well-marked  lines  of  action  charac- 
terizing the  entire  school,  and  here  are  formulated  in  distinct 
crises  that  generalized  disdain  which  the  earlier  cavalieri  serventi 
had  long  deplored  in  their  canzoni.  One  may  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  those  earlier  "sad,  neglected  notes,"  or  the  indifference  of  the 
cruel  fair;  Dante,  at  least,  was  thoroughly  sincere  and  his  most 
noble  lady  quite  obdurate  enough  to  satisfy  the  strictest  canons 
of  Petrarchistic  law.  Her  marriage,  continuing  the  Troubadour 
tradition,  which  concerned  itself  largely  with  extra-matrimonial 
love,  added  its  influence  in  favor  of  that  tradition  at  a  later  date. 
Dante  varied  and  enriched  the  love-theme  both  in  form  and  color. 
He  dignified  and  ennobled  the  passion  itself,  giving  it,  moreover, 
a  consistent  development  through  its  dramatic  crises.  From 
love  as  sung  by  the  Provencal  troubadours,  Dante's  conception 
departs  as  widely  in  content  as  in  form;  his  love  is  spiritual,  de- 
tached from  the  body  and  giving  details  neither  of  time  nor  place 
— a,  love  that  reaches  beyond  death  and  exalts  the  dead  woman 
into  a  living  saint.  There  had  been  no  such  spiritualization  in 
earlier  days;  with  the  Provengal  singers,  physical  beauty  had 
furnished  proper  themes  for  song,  and  when  that  beauty  disap- 
peared in  death  the  mistress  might  be  mourned  but  never  deified. 

Petrarch  found  the  master's  instrument  ready  to  his  hand, 
yet,  though  he  touched  it  deftly,  not  all  his  notes  rang  true.  His 
love,  purer  than  that  of  the  Troubadours,  is  a  distinct  retrogression 
from  Dante's;  Unlike  the  lyrics  of  the  dolce  siil  nuovo  it  tends  to 

^William  Sharpe:  Sonnets  of  this  Century^  Introduction,  pp.  xxxvi  and  zxxvii. 
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retreat  from  philosophy  and  abstractions  to  concrete,  physical 
passion.  Love  with  him  is  neither  morbid  nor  transcendental; 
every  bodily  grace  and  charm  is  celebrated  in  well-turned  phrases, 
and  though  long  after  Laura's  death  she  still  remains  the  poet's 
theme,  she  does  not  lead  him  to  Dante's  supreme  heights  of 
mystic  adoration.  Where  Dante  had  identified  Beatrice  with  his 
highest  aspirations  and  so  had  in  part  obliterated  her  personality, 
Petrarch  after  Laura's  death  kept  her  the  earthly  woman,  "even 
more  tangible  and  human  than  in  life  when  she  had  to  steadfastly 
refused  him."* 

No  less  fundamental  a  difference  exists  between  Dante's 
milieu  and  that  of  Petrarch.  One  wrote  in  austere,  republican 
Florence,  the  other  at  license-loving  Avignon,  the  hot-bed  of  the 
Troubadour  tradition  whereby  marriage  was  no  bar  to  courtly 
love.  Dante  was  essentially  a  philosopher,  Petrarch  above  all  a 
courtier  of  the  world.  Nor  was  Laura  herself  in  any  wise  a 
Beatrice.  Beatrice  is  identified  with  a  mystic  mediaeval  type, 
while  Laura  is  a  real  and  modern  woman,  the  first  modern  woman, 
as  her  poet-lover  was  the  first  of  modem  men.  She  is  not  in- 
accessible nor  superhuman,  nor  yet  a  clinging  and  innocent  child. 
Though  chaste  she  Ts  not  cold;  she  can  even  on  occasion  be  jealous. 
She  represents,  as  a  type,  la  femme  de  trenU  anSj  the  mature 
woman  of  poise  and  experience,  glad  of  homage  and  above  vulgar 
intrigue.f 

From  Petrarch's  first  sight  of  his  lady  in  the  church  at  Avig- 
non J  until  her  death  in  1 348,  he  suffered  from  a  strife  between  his 
two  conflicting  natures,  one  frankly  carnal,  the  other  as  purely 
spiritual.  ,  His  life  and  work  enclose  a  medley  of  inconsistencies. 
Entirely  Platonic  in  his  code,  he  yet  seems  never  to  have  freed 
himself  from  certain  scruples  regarding  his  passion,  on  the  strength 
of  which  scruples  it  is,  however,  quite  gratuitous  to  assail  the 
character  of  Laura.  For  she,  as  he  himself  now  and  again  tells 
us,  accepted  his  homage  as  a  poet,  but  steadfastly  repelled  his 
advances  as  a  man.  Perhaps  through  all  his  contradictory  moods, 
the  most  constant  note  is  the  long-continued  homage  which  he 
paid  to  his  irreproachable  lady-love.  Even  this  is  not  unfaltering, 
since  there  is  tolerably  good  evidence  that  some  of  the  sonnets 

*Wiese  and  Percopo — Italtenischi  LiUeratnrgeschicku,  p.  143. 

fin  suggestive  contrast  with  Beatrice,  it  is  noteworthy  that  Laura,  married  in  1527 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  eleven  children  before  1349.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  bbnde 
with  dark  eyes,  a  much  admired  type. 

(According  to  Sismondi,  Lu.  of  South  of  Europe,  this  memorable  event  occurred 
on  April  6,  1327.    Petrarch  was  twenty-three  years  old. 
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were  not  written  for  Laura  at  all,  but  for  another  lady,  and  were 
later  incorporated  into  the  Canzoniere.  Perhaps  his  compara- 
tive constancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  she  furnished  him  a  literary 
inspiration  which,  even  after  her  death,  he  used  as  a  spur  to  his 
genius ;  yet  that  she  at  times  meant  more  to  him  than  a  terrestrial 
muse  we  cannot  question.  Taste  and  tradition  warned  him  from 
complaining  against  the  long-suffering  Hugh  de  Sade,  who  has 
the  doubtful  honor  of  being  known  to  fame  because  another  man 
loved  his  wife.  In  refraining  from  expressions  of  jealousy  he  was, 
like  Dante,  following  theT^roven^al  tradition  in  which  the  husband 
never  appears  save  under  the  name  of  Lo  Gelos — the  Jealous  One. 

All  the  multifarious  phases  of  his  long  passion  find  utterance 
in  the  sonnets  and  other  lyrical  poems  of  the  Canzoniere 
grouped  about  two  main  themes,  the  praise  of  Laura  living  and 
the  celebration  of  her  after  death.*  These  two  major  themes  are 
Dante's  own,  and  in  some  minor  ones  as  well  tiie  Canzoniere 
and  the  Fita  Nuova  show  certain  resemblances.  Both  are 
constructed  on  the  Provencal  motive  of  cruel  chastity  and  unre- 
warded love,  both  describe  the  birth  and  life  of  that  unhappy 
love,  and  both  carry  on  the  theme  far  beyond  the  death  of  the 
beUa  donna  sdegnosa. 

Yet  beyond  these  fundamental  likenesses,  whatever  others 
may  exist  seem  to  me  rather  such  as  are  inherent  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  love  itself  than  in  any  conscious  imitation.  Dante's 
ideal  was  the  quintessential  incarnation  of  theology ;  his  work,  an 
allegory.  Petrarch  humanizes  the  love-theme  and  brings  it  down 
to  earth.  One  records  only  great  moral  or  dramatic  crises;  the 
other  chronicles  each  minor,  accidental  aspect  of  his  love.  Dante 
had  never  been  gallant  or  decorative;  Petrarch  was  both.  His 
work  is  analytical  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  introspective.  Here  and 
there  his  expression,  unlike  any  mood  of  Dante,  is  crude  and 
passionate  ;t  again  he  loses  himself  in  fanciful  conceits  or  fine-spun 
metaphors;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  occasional  moments  of 
deliquescence  and  of  verbal  quibbling,  he  keeps  in  general  a  high 

*Iii  Wese  and  Peroopo's  ludienucki  Lituraiurtfsckichu  the  poet's  moral  struggle 
it  weU  summed  up  as  follows:  "Es  uber/uUn  Pttrarca  otimmungen^  \n  denen^  trie  tm  'Secre^ 
Hnm*  dtr  Askit  die  Oberhand  getoann  und  die  irdiscke  Lehenslust  ah  SundivetdamnUe,  Dann 
wiU  er  sick  uihii  wohl  iinrtdeni  gifode  wii  tt  sick  in  dim  Gespracke  dim  kiUigen  Jngustin 
gltgemiher  sm  nck^itligen  sucku^  doss  seitti  Liihe  eine  durckaus  edU  sri^  dasf  sU  ikn  m 
nnsUMiekin  Within  anspornU,  Sii  uigt  ikn  din  Wig  znm  Htmmil  und  tntfemt  ikn  vom 
giwmn^n  Folki.  Sii  fjkkrt  ikn  ui  GoU^  und  er  ist  fitn  von  atiim  irdijckm  Segikren.  So 
fukii  er  sick  glucklick  in  seimn  KeUen^  und  xiekt  dusen  Zustand  dim  Zustand  dit  Frrikiit 
9or," — p.  142.  It  seems  probable  that  before  Laura's  death  Petrach  reached  a  better 
frame  of  mind  regarding  her  personal  attractions. 

fCf.    Settina  I,  ^qu^unqui  animaU  alkirga  in  Urra,** 
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love-seriousness,  different  indeed  from  Dante's  yet  often  quite  as 
inspired.  As  Dante  had  made  visible  the  world  beyond,  so 
Petrarch  shows  the  world  within.  Dante,  it  is  true,  gave  Petrarch 
his  norm,  but  Petrarch  in  developing  his  own  crises,  situations 
and  conceits,  made  the  genre  of  the  sonnet-sequence  in  honor  of 
woman  what  it  is — Petrarchism.  He  endowed  it  with  his  name 
and  it  came  from  his.  hand  as  characteristic  a  product  of  Pla- 
tonizing  as  the  Fiia  Nuova  had  been  of  allegorical  love. 
Dante  classifies  and  ennobles  the  feudal  relation  between  the  lady 
and  the  cavalier e  servente;  Petrarch  gives  us  the  Ars  Amandi 
of  the  Renaissance. 

Such  was  the  poetic  apparatus  which,  as  we  have  seen. 
Cardinal  Bembo  found  waiting  to  supplement  his  Platonizing 
philosophy.  As  the  high-priest  of  the  feminist  cult  he  availed 
himself  of  it  without  delay;  it  gave  him  two  elements  needful 
for  his  doctrine, — one,  that  feminine  sanction  which  Plato  did 
not  contain;  the  other  a  means  to  the  celebration  of  the  newly 
consecrated  goddess,  woman.  Petrarch,  as  the  father  of  modern 
lyrism,  was  richly  endowed  (though  not  always  blessed),  with  a 
well-nigh  infinite  progeny,  born  mostly  at  the  Florentine  court. 
For  the  expression  of  graceful  sentiments  and  real  or  aflPected 
passions,  Petrach  offered  an  incomparable  store  of  words,  phrases, 
locutions  and  figures  of  speech.  He  was  incontinently  pulled 
piecemeal  to  feed  an  ever-growing  brood,  his  Canzoniere 
playing  the  dubious  role  of  an  inexhaustible  literary  pelican. 
Everyone  with  any  aspirations  whatsoever  to  social  rank,  and 
many  who  had  no  such  aspirations,  began  to  Petrarchize; 
Bembo  set  the  fashion  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow. 
Canzonieri  sprang  up  with  alarming  rapidity.  Bojardo,  Polizi- 
ano,  Molza,  Lorenzo  De  Medici  and  countless  others  all  pro- 
duced their  sonnet-sequences  on  Petrarchistic  lines.*  . 

After  Lorenzo  no  one  was  deemed  a  poet  unless  he  had  com- 
posed his  Canzoniere.  The  refinement  of  the  master's  thoughts, 
his  conceitful  play  of  words  and  interplay  of  antitheses,  his  cos- 
mographical  descriptions  of  Laura's  charms  and  all  his  varied 
turns  and  figures  of  speech  were  made  common  property,  to  their 
infinite  damage.  The  extremes  of  motive  were  employed,  as 
well  as  of  style;  on  one  hand  Michelangelo,  Vittoria  Colonna,  and 
Gaspara  Stampa  voiced  in  their  sonnets  high  purpose  and  sincere 

^Sidney  Lee  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare  gives  a  list  of  thirteen  famous  Italian  son- 
netteere  from  Petrarch  to  the  death  of  Marino  in  1625;  among  these,  some  of  the  best 
knowp  to  us  are  Serafino  ell  'Aquila  Sannazaro,  Bembo,  Gaspara  Stampa,  Aretino,  Tasso» 
Guarini  and  Marino. 
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affection;  on  the  other,  Molza  and  Tullia  d'Aragona  celebrated 
a  love  which  in  practice  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than 
totally  un-Petrarchistic.  Whatever  element  of  sincerity  Pe- 
trarch's Canzoniere  may  have  contained,  many  of  these 
later  ones  must  have  been  mere  conventions.  Some  few  utter 
an  entirely  new  note,  of  abuse  and  rebellion,  as  in  the  sonnets  of 
Tansillo.  This  note  we  shall  find  strongly  emphasized  in  Eng- 
land, as  were  many  others  of  the  more  decadent  phases  of  the 
movement.  In  Italy,  however,  the  genre  went  less  far  astray; 
almost  none  of  the  Italian  Petrarchists  attempted  any  radical 
departures  from  the  norm.* 

This  universal  Petrarchizing  resulted  in  disaster.  Not  only 
poets  but  also  merchants,  soldiers,  courtezans  and  men  and 
women  in  even  humbler  walks  of  life  took  up  the  fashion.  Rhym- 
ing dictionaries  were  in  every  hand;  centi  were  built  entire  from 
the  Canzoniere^  and  some  poetasters  even  acquired  a  certain 
reputation  for  this  sort  of  revamped  lyrism.  We  have  the  names 
of  Cavofigli  and  Bidello  as  noted  centonistij  the  latter  of  whom 
had  the  heroic  patience  to  put  together  ^^Dugento  stanze  e  dui 
capitolij  tutti  de  versi  del  Petrarca.'^^\  All  courtiers  and  many 
others  owned  Petrarckini  or  pocket  editions  of  the  Canzoniere 
the  court  ladies  used  to  wear  these  "hymnals  of  the  new 
Platonic  cult"  hung  from  their  girdles. J  Laura  herself  was 
given  a  hearing  in  a  Canzoniere  composed  after  her  death. 
Great  commentaries  were  written  on  the  Petrarchistic  style,  and 
Petrarch's  works  were  adopted  into  the  curriculum  of  all  the 
higher  schools.  For  four  generations  his  poems  were  taken  as 
hymns  and  texts  for  sermons.     His  rule  was  absolute. 

Yet  this  victory  turned  out  to  be  a  Pyrrhic  one,  and  through 
its  very  magnitude  wrought  its  own  destruction.  Beginning 
with  Poliziano,  there  had  been  a  progressive  tendency  to  empha- 
size the  faults  of  Petrarchism  and  to  slight  its  virtues.  Poliziano 
introduced  into  it  the  pastoral  trick  of  echo-verses,  which  bore 
much  and  uniformly  bad  fruit,  especially  in  England ;  he  showed 

^Perhaps  the  most  important  attempt  to  improve  the  technique  of  Petrarchism  was 
that  of  Giovanni  della  Casa,  who  attempted  to  ennoble  the  verse  by  entambenunu  and 
dianges  in  caesura.  Molza,  writing  eclogues  in  the  sonnet-form,  engrafts  a  new  ginre^ 
that  of  pastoralism.  Other  noteworthy  changes  in  subject  for  Canxonurts  (other  than 
burlesque)  are  found  in  the  introduction  of  patriotism  as  a  theme  by  Guididone  and  Gal- 
leoza  oi  Tarsia,  and  of  philosophy  and  religion  by  Campanella  and  Bruno.  These,  how- 
ever, are  merely  sporadic  variations. 

tCarb  Segre — Diu  Petrarckisti  IngUsi,  Nuooa  Jntologia,  Nov.  i,  1901,  p.  52. 

lAretxno  gives  an  amusing  picture  of  cavaliers  going  **Soain  soavi  co*  loro  famigli  alia 
sU^a^  ne  la  quaUUmvano  solamenu  la  putUa  del  pifdi,  col  Petrarckino  in  mano,  caniando 
con  yeui. " — Ragiotumunti,  Part  I,  Giorno  iii. 
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an  ultra-Petrarchian  fondness  for  turning  similes  into  metaphors, 
and  made  his  numerous  concetti  go,  as  is  said,  ^^on  all  fours."* 
His  pupils,  Tebaldeo  and  Serafino  d'Aquila,  carried  their  elaborate 
hyperboles  and  excruciating  conceits  to  even  greater  lengths. 
Cariteo  delighted  especially  in  bad  puns  on  his  mistress's  name, 
imitating  crudely  the  fashion  which  Petrarch  had  handled  with 
some  degree  of  grace  and  skill.f  In  Tebaldeo's  hands  the  sonnet 
becomes  a  mere  plaything  full  of  high  conceits  to  dignify  petty 
trifles,  as  for  example  in  his  sonnet  attributing  his  lady's  nose- 
bleed to  a  wound  which  Cupid  had  inflicted  on  her.|  The  clever 
Serafino  and  Accolti,  the  "unique  Aretine,"  combined  to  bring 
the  genre  more  and  more  into  ridicule,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  serious  moral  protest  that  was  beginning  to  arise  against 
Petrarchism  because  of  the  menage  a  trots  now  coming  progressive- 
ly into  prominence,  played  a  large  part  in  its  ultimate  extinction.** 
Antipetrarchism  as  a  distinct  literary  movement  began  to 
be  manifest  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was, 
as  already  mentioned,  both  a  moral  and  a  stylistic  revolt,  directed 
on  the  one  hand  against  the  cicisbei  and  the  ketairae  who  were 
bringing  Italian  society  to  resemble  that  of  Periclean  Athens;  on 
the  other  against  linguistic  and  literary  abuses.  The  moral  re- 
formers expurgated  Petrarch  ;tt  the  critical  school  satirized  and 
ridiculed  him,  satire  proving  much  the  more  eflFective  weapon. 
As  a  rule  these  Anti-Petrarchists  ranged  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  Berni,  whose  parodies  gave  the  name  of  Bernesque 
to  all  that  class  of  literature.^]:    In  high  Pistrarchistic  measures 

*e.  g.,  the  poet  buras  with  love  and  calls  for  water;  his  sighs  scorch  birds  on  the  wing; 
his  tears  form  a  brook,  etc. 

tCf.  In  Vita  lEdiuone  Diamanu),  V,  XXVI,  CXXDC,  XXI,  XXXVIII,  XCVIII, 
LXXIII,  XLI,  and  Sest.  II. 

tSome  of  his  other  conceits  are  that  the  bver  is  scorched  by  love  until  the  smoke 
arises,  that  Love  can  track  him  by  his  tears,  and  that  he  is  Cupid's  quiver;  t.  f.,  fuU  of 
arrows. 

*H)ne  of  the  most  pungent  satires  of  the  time  was  Aretino's  ^Cortegiana^  a  burlesque 
of  the  CorUgtano,  Aretino's  work  instructs  not  men  in  the  art  of  perfect  living  but 
women  in  that  of  successful  harlotry. 

tfCf.  Malipiero's  Petrarca  SpirituaU,  (1536),  in  which  Patrach  was  "moralized'' 
almost  beyond  recognitbn. 

ttOne  of  his  most  effective  sonnets  was  the  following  burlesque  cento  made  of 
kana  fidf  Petrarchan  lines: 

Chiom£  i*  argento  fiiu,  trie  e  atiorU 
Sin%  *arti  intomo  a  un  hel  viso  ^oro; 
FronU  drespa^  u'mirando  to  mi  jcohro. 
Dove  spunta  i  suoi  straii  Amore  §  MorU; 
Oceki  it  perlit  vagki  luci  iorte 
Da  ogni  obielto  diseouaU  a  lore; 
Ciflia  di  fi/or,  e  qtulU,  ond  *io  m'aceoro^ 
Dtta  e  man  doUemente  grosst  <  corU; 
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he  and  his  disciples  sang  subjects  like  Laus  Prodograe  or  Laus 
Pulicum\  and  numbers  of  other  themes  as  grotesque  as  these 
praises  of  gout  or  fleas  gave  play  to  their  poetic  vagaries.  The 
death  of  a  cat,  a  turtle  or  a  monkey  provided  substance  for  a 
mock-elegiac  Comoniere.  Direct  parodies  of  specific  sonnets 
were  also  highly  popular.*  Thus  did  Berni,  Franco,  D 
Aretino  and  many  others  turn  their  wits  and  their  pens  against 
Petrarchism,  to  work  its  downfall.  By  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  movement  as  such  in  Italy  had  fallen  into  progressive 
desuetude,  and  was  fated  to  pass  away. 

II 

ENGLISH  PETRARCHISM 

Those  same  years  which  witnessed  in  Italy  the  decadence 
of  the  Platonizing  poetic  cult  found  it  in  England  dowered  with 
a  new  genius  and  a  fresh  vitality.  Almost  as  far  back  as  Pe- 
trarch's own  day,  Chaucerf  had  been  affected  by  the  amorist 
school;  and,  onward  from  his  time,  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
vigorous  protest  against  Italian  influences,  the  foreign  manner 
gained  new  and  new  ground.J     Everything  that  bore  the  name 

Labhia  di  latU,  bocca  ampia  celeste; 
DffUi  tPebanOf  rari  e  ptlUgrini; 
Inaudua,  inejfabiU  armonia; 
Costumi  ahuri  e  graoi;  a  voi  dwini 
Sewi  d^Amore^  paUsefo  che  quiste 
Sono  le  bellnu  delta  donna  mia! 
A.  Graf,  Attraoeso  il  Cinquecento  p.  71. 

•"O  afne  fresche  chiare 
Ove  le  suo  belle  gambe 
Se  lave  la  Tietta  P  altro  diP' 
One  in  Paduan  dialect  begins: 

**  Benedetto  sia  '/  xorrw,  7  mese,  e  P  anno 
£  la  stasan,  e  7  tempo,  e  Pora  e  7  ponto, 
E  la  contra^  e  7  liogo,  onde  fu  lonto 
Da  quel  bel  viso  che  me  fa  gran  danno."  etc. 

Cf.  Peuarch,  XXXIX. 
A.    Graf,  Attreverso  il  Cinquecento,  p.  72. 

Doni  was  perhaps  as  violent,  yet  at  the  same  time  as  intelligent  an  opponent  as  any 
Petrarchism  encountered.  In  his  'Mondi'  the  dead  poet  can  speak  to  Charon  of  nothing 
but  '*  Li  edere  d*Ippocrene,  git  amenissimi  di  Menalo,  le  queree  di  Dodona,  i  mirti  d*Aganippi, 
i  noderosi  castagnt  e  gli  eccelsi  pini,**  Charon  rebukes  this  exaggerated  yet  thoroughly 
Petrarchistic  enumeration  with  the  remark,  **0h  tu  cicalt  tn  verst  si  petrarchevolmentel 
and  sends  the  poet  back  to  earth  again. 

fChancer  may  indeed  have  met  Petrarch  m  1372  while  on  a  political  journey  to  Italy. 
He  brought  back,  at  anv  rate,  a  lively  admiration  for  the  singer  of  the  Cansoniere  and 
hit  poetic  genius  thereafter  underwent  a  perceptible  change. — ^Pieri,  Petrarque  et  Ronsard, 

P-  33- 

tThe  opposition  party  denounced  Italy  as  the  hotbed  of  all  vice  and  characterized 

any  Italianized  Englishmen  as  "a  devil  incarnate."    Roger  Ascham,  a  representative 

obttnictionist,  illustrates  by  his  scourging  invective  the  feeling  that,  in  some  quarters, 

waa  directed  against  Italy. 
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Italian  became,  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  England,  the  object 
of  an  acknowledged  imitation;  the  entire  English  Renaissance, 
extending  practically  from  Wyatt  and  Surrey  to  the  death  of 
Spenser,  bears  the  stamp  ctf  Southern  influence. 

The  Italianate  genre  found  special  favor  with  Henry  VIII 
and  his  court,  whence,  as  Puttenham  tells  us,  "in  the  latter  end 
of  the  same  king's  raigne  sprong  up  a  new  company  of  courtly 
makers,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  th*  elder  and  Henry,  Earle  of 
Surrey  were  the  two  chieftaines,  who  having  travailed  into 
Italic,  and  there  tasted  the  sweete  and  stately  measures  and  stile 
of  the  Italian  Poesie,  as  novices  newly  crept  out  of  the  schooles 
of  Dante,  Arioste  and  Petrarch.  They  greatly  pollished  our  rude 
and  homely  maner  of  vulgar  Poesie,  from  that  it  had  bene  before, 
and  for  that  cause  may  iustly  be  sayd  the  first  reformers  of  our 
English  meeter  and  stile.  "* 

Wyatt  had  received  his  poetic  training  at  the  Italian  courts 
themselves,!  Surrey  had  absorbed  a  Gallicized  version  of  the 
same  art  at  the  court  of  Francis  I,  and  both,  on  their  return  to 
England,  brought  with  them  the  Petrarchistic  tradition.  The 
Platonizing  cult  and  that  of  form,  both  as  yet  unknown,  came 
bodily  into  England  to  replace  the  empty  abstractions  of  Barclay, 
and  the  narrow,  formless  scholasticism  of  Hawes  and  Lydgate.J 

Another  and  almost  distinct  event  brought  Italian  amorist 
poetry  to  the  English  court — I  mean  the  return  to  England  of 
Anne  Boleyn  from  the  court  of  Francis  I,  where  she  had  absorbed 
no  little  Petrarchism  as  rendered  by  the  French  sonnetteers. 
Anne  Boleyn  had  also  been  for  some  years  under  Italian  influences 
in  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  herself  a  serious  disciple  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  as  the  Heptameron  witnesses.  Margaret, 
in  her  turn,  had  caught  the  mood  from  Vittoria  Colonna,  whose 
In  Memoriam  is  pure  Platonism  built  on  the  conventional 
Petrarchistic  stages.  So,  by  a  roundabout  borrowing  the  Italian 
influence,  through  Vittoria  Colonna,  Margaret  of  Navarre  and 
Anne  Boleyn,  came  a  second  time  to  the  English   court.      In 

*ArU  of  English  Poesie  (1589),  in  AncieiU  Critical  Essays,  London,  181 1,  p.  48. 

He  says  still  further,  in  critically  estimating  the  two  poets:  "Between  (them)  I  finde 
very  little  difference.  I  repute  them  ...  for  the  two  chief  lantemes  of  light  to  aU 
others  that  have  since  employed  their  pennes  upon  English  Poesie;  their  conceits  were 
loftie,  their  stiles  stately,  their  conveyance  deanely,  their  terms  proper,  their  meetre 
sweete  and  well  proportioned,  and  in  all  imitating  very  naturally  ana  studiously  their 


Master  Francis  Petrarch. " — Ibid.,  p.  50. 

tCf.  for  a  picturesque  account  of  Wyatt's  Italian  tour,  Carlo  Segre:  Dm  PetratchisH 
IngUsi  del  Secdo  XVI:  Nuooa  Jniologia,  Rome,  Nov.  i,  1901. 

(Puttenham  mentions  Lydgate  as  a  "translatour  onely  and  no  deviser  of  that  which 
he  wrote." — JrU  of  English  Poesie. 
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Anne's  society  Wyatt  and  Surrey  took  form.  Surrey  was  her 
sincere  friend;  Wyatt,  her  ardent  admirer.  Her  relations  with 
the  latter  do  not  concern  us  here,  though  both  her  alleged  stupid- 
ity and  her  liaison  with  the  poet  have  been  substantially  dis- 
proved.* In  her  lively  company  the  two  poets  met;  their  similar- 
ity must  be  in  some  measure  due  to  their  mutual  influence  during 
this  brief  period. 

The  new  genrey  fostered  by  these  three,  gained  popularity  at 
coHrt;  it  catered  to  Henry  VUFs  fondness  for  songs  and  music, 
and  appealed,  moreover,  as  Platonizing  lyrics  must  always  do, 
to  the  feminine  sensibilities  of  the  court  ladies.  An  efflorescence 
of  poetry  ensued.  In  TotteVs  Miscellany^  the  first  printed  book 
of  modern  poetry,  the  herald  of  Elizabethan  poetic  literature, 
appeared  a  variety  of  lyric  verse  by  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Nicholas 
Grimald  and  some  unknown  authors.  Wyatt's  twenty-seven 
sonnets  and  Surrey's  fifteen  are  interspersed  with  other  verse- 
forms  in  the  manner  of  Petrarch.  Grimald's  work,  being  essenti- 
ally un-Petrarchistic,  does  not  concern  us  here.J 

The  success  of  the  first  production  tempted  others  to  imitate 
the  Italiante  style  and  bring  forth  sonnets  in  their  turn.**  The 
first  regular  sequence  to  appear  was  Thomas  Watson's 
HKATOMIIAeiAy  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love^  a  curidus  literary 
mosaic  with  frank  acknowledgements  of  every  foreing  source.f  f 
Watson  circulated  also  a  work  in  manuscript.  The  Teares  of 
Fancy:  or.  Love   Disdained,   containing    sixty   sonnets    of   the 

^Cf.  Carlo  Segre — Dm  Petrarchisti  IngUsi.    Nuooa  ArUologia,  Nov.  i,  1901,  p.  6o>  seq. 

t*' Songs  &  Sonnets  written  by  the  ryght  honorable  Lorde  Henry  Howard  late  Earle 
of  Surrey  and  other.  Apud  Richardum  Tottel.  1557,  Cum  priuilegio.  "—Surrey's 
poems  of  divers  sorts  numoer  forty,  Wyatt's  ninety-six,  Grimald's  forty,  and  a  hundred 
and  thirty-four  are  by  uncertain  authors. 

(Nicholas  Grimald  is  characterized^  by  Emil  Roeppel^  as  **Philologe  von  Berufy  der 
sick  itngfihind  mit  dtn  laUinuchcn  KtassfaUigfn  Riimer  erdruckend  %ur  Gehung,  Dtr  gansr 
(Hymp^Uli  seine  Verse;  der  iudienisehen  UUratnr  aber  steikt  Grimald  ganzfem." — Romane 
$s€hi  torschungen.  Vol.  V,  p.  86. 

^As  Carlo  Segre  puts  it:  '^IlfnUto,  eke  il  WyaUe  il  Surrey  tolsero  dal  dovizioso  giardino 
ff Italia  era  troffo  injucckerato  per  non  allettare  la  gola  deloro  conciitadini  non  aooeai  a  un 
tal  genere  di  gkiattomie;  essi  ne  gustarono  sino  alia  saxieta,  lo  propogaron  sino  alia  stuccke- 
9oleaa.** — Nnova  Antologia,  Nov.  16,  1901,  p.  276. 

ttWatson's  sonnets  which  he  calls  Lovepassions  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  sonnets 
at  all,  consisting  of  18  lines,  rhyming  thus:  ababccdedeffghghii. 

Watson's  prose  commentaries  possess  decided  interest.  He  says  in  one:  ''This  pas- 
sion is  perfectly  patheticall"  (XVIII),  which  is  indeed  perfectly  true,  though  not  guite 
as  he  meant  it.  Again,  "The  whole  invention  of  all  this  passion  is  deducted  out  of  sera- 
phine,  whose  verses  if  you  read,  you  will  judge  this  Autnor's  imitation  the  more  praise 
worthy"  (LV).  Still  further  on,  he  adds  his  explanation,  as  he  says,  "that  the  vulgar 
sorte  may  the  better  understand."    (LXII.) 
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regular  English  form.*  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Astrophel  and 
Stella  followed  in  1591,  with  108  sonnets.  Lee,  in  his  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  remarks  of  Sidney  that  he  *  enjoyed  in  the  decade 
Uiat  followed  his  death  the  reputation  of  a  demi-god;  and  the 
wide  dissemination  ...  of  his  numerous  sonnets  spurred 
nearly  every  living  poet  in  England  to  emulate  his  achievement. 
This  worship  of  Sidney  justifies  the  flood  of  sonnets  that  in  a 
score  of  sequences  appeared  during  the  next  seven  years,  "f 

These  sequences  fall  naturally  into  three  classes  according 
as  they  consist  of  (i)  love-sonnets,  (2)  sonnets  of  adulation  to 
patrons,  or  (3)  those  on  metaphysical,  religious  and  philosophical 
subjects.  In  relation  to  Petrarchism  we  are  confcerned  with  only 
the  first  class:  Daniel's  Delia,%  of  evident  French  and  Italian 
parentage  and  itself  a  model  for  many  later  poets,  including 
Shakespeare;  Constable's  Dianaf*  Barnes'  Parthenophil  and 
Parthenophei\^  Percy's  Coelia;^  and  Drayton's  Idea^Xt 
An  anonymous  collection  of  forty  sonnets  appeared  in  1 594  under 
the  title  of  Zepheria^M^  and  a  year  later  were  published  Spenser's 
Atnorettu      during    the    two    ensuing    years    the    production, 

*Thi8  work  was  printed  andpublished  in  1593.    Its  rhyme-scheme  is:  abab  cdcd 


both    abba    cddc    effe    gg    and    abab    cdcd    efef    gg.    Spenser  em- 
>loys  both  Wyatt's  form  and  the  following:  abab     abab    cdcde  e. — ^Appendix 


efef  g  g,  like  Shakespeare's.    Wyatt's  form  is:  ab  ba  abba  cddc  e  e;    Surrey  uses 

i    a  b  " 
oioy 
IX,  p.  429. 

fThomas  Nashe,  in  his  Preface  to  Asthropel  and  SuUa^  triumphantly  exclaims: 
"Put  out  your  rush-lights,  you  poets  and  rhymers!  and  bequeath  your  crazed  quartorzains 
to  the  chandlers!  for  lo,  here  he  coineth  that  hath  broken  all  your  legs!"  Again,  he  calls 
the  poets  of  his  time  "our  English  apes. "  This  exclamatory  preface  gives  an  entertaining 
side-glance  at  the  literary  taste  of  tne  day.  Cf.  Edward  Arber:  An  English  Garner,  VoL 
It  PP«  499  And  502.  Plagiarism  had  become  a  fine  art;  yet  more  than  one  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan sonnetteers  would  stand  convicted  of  guilt  on  the  strength  of  Milton's  later  judg^ 
ment  where,  in  distinguishing  between  the  necessary  condition  of  legitimate  "new-dress- 
ing" as  distinguished  from  "plagiary"  he  points  out  that  the  thing  borrowed  should  be 
"bettered  by  the  borrower"  and  that  "the  thought  is  his  at  last  who  says  it  best." — 
EikonoklasUs,  Chapter  xxiii.  An  amusing  case  occurs  in  Drayton  (1594)  who  claims 
originality  for  his  work  by  maintaining  "  I  am  no  pick-purse  of  another's  wit!  '*  In  AstrO" 
pkel  and  SuUa  (1591)  we  read-: 

"And  this  I  swear  by  blackest  brook  of  hell, 
I  am  no  pick-purse  of  another's  wit. " — LXXIV. 

(Evidently  in  imitation  of  Maurice  Sceve's  Dflu,  published  at  Lyons,  1544. 

^Diana:  the  Ptaues  of  his  Mistres  in  Certaim  SweeU  Sonnets;  twenty-one  sonnets, 
published  in  1594. 

^^Partkinophil  and  Partkinophii  Sonnets^  Madrigals  Elegiis  and  Oir/;  one  hundred 
and  five  sonnets,  159^. 

^Sonnets  to  the  fairest  Coelia;  twenty  in  number. 

tt[dea*s  Mirrour;  Amours  %n  QuatorzainSf  1594.     Sixty-three  in  number. 

Other  less  imporunt  collections  are:  Fletchers  Licia,  Lodge's  PhUlisy  Bamfield's 
Csmkia,  Linche's  DielU,  Griffin's  Fidessa,  William  Smith's  Ckloris,  Alexander's 
AurofOy  and  Greville's  Caelica — an  eloquent  proof,  if  numbers  avail,  of  amorous  devo^ 
tion  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy! 

%%2^^hma  is  noubly  irregular  in  forms:  "Sonnet"  I  conuining  nineteen  linea;  XI, 
eighteen;  aXIV,  twenty-seven;  XXXV,  fifteen;  XXXVI,  eighteen;  and  XL,  sixteen. 
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though  still  considerable,  began  to  wane  and  a  counter-sentiment 
to  arise.  With  Robert  Tofte's  Laura  in  1597  "the  publica- 
tion  of  the  collections  of  love-sonnets  practically  ceased  .  .  , 
At  no  other  period  and  in  no  other  country  did  the  love-sonnet 
dominate  literature  to  a  greater  extent."*  Between  1591  and 
1597  approximately  1200  of  the  amorous  sort  were  printed;  if  we 
add  Shakespeare's  sonnets  and  the  constant  manuscript  circula- 
tion, t  we  reach  an  estimate  of  more  than  200  sonnets  for  each  of 
the  six  years.  During  the  same  years  probably  500  sonnets  were 
addressed  to  patrons  and  as  many  more  comp>osed  on  philosophical 
and  religious  subjects.    The  aggregate  far  exceeds  200o.| 

The  typical  Italian  Canxonierey  as  we  have  seen,  is,  strictly 
speaking,  composed  of  sonnets,  ballate^  canzoniy  sestine  and  other 
minor  forms,  the  predominating  type  being  in  most  cases  the 
sonnet.**  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  sequences  are  composed  entirely  of  sonnets;  Wyatt  and 
Surrey  include  various  forms,  as  does  Barnabe  Barnes,tt  but, 
generally  speaking,  such  intermixtures  are  avoided.  The  sonnet- 
sequence  in  this  respect  is  treated  by  nearly  all  English  poets  in 
a  manner  certainly  not  characteristic  of  its  two  great  Italian 
exponents. 

One  or  two  sequences  occur  which  stand  as  unique  specimens 
of  occasional  variation.  The  sonnets  of  Linche's- i)tV//a,1f  for 
example,  present  an  unusual  feature  in  their  run-over  lines; 
every  even  line  (i.  ^.,  numbers  two,  four,  six,  etc.),  except  the  last 
one,  beginning  with  a  small  letter.     Again   in  Watson's   Idea^ 

*Lee:    Life  of  Shakespeare,  p  439. 

fDuring  this  period  many  poets  wrote  for  their  own  delectation  and  for  that  of  their 
friends,  not  for  the  general  public;  some  had  the  greatest  aversion  to  seeing  their  work 
in  print.  Hence  arose  the  frequent  practice  among  many  who  were  not  poets  themselves 
of  keeping  poetical  notebooks;  the  manuscript  poems  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  they  were 
neatly  copied  into  quarto  or  folio  books  and  so  preserved. 

{Interesting  as  evidences  of  the  popularity  of  Petrarch  himself  in  England  at  that 
time  are  the  following  quotations  from  Sir  John  Harrington:  "I  am  settynge  forthe  for  the 
countric,  where  I  will  read  Petrarche,  Ariosto,  Horace  and  such  wise  ones  .  .  .  Each 
nighte  do  I  spende  or  a  muche  better  part  thereof,  in  conceil  with  the  aunciente  examples 
of  leminge." — Nugae  Antiquoi,  1603.  "The  Queene  stoode  up,  and  bade  me  reache 
forthe  my  arme  to  reste  her  thereon.  Oh,  what  sweete  burden  to  my  nezte  songe!  Pe- 
trarche shall  eke  out  good  matter  for  this  businesse." — Notes  and  Remember  antes, 
1594;  Writing  in  1602  to  his  Lady:  "Send  me  up,  by  my  man  Combe,  my  Petrarche;" 
and  in  x6o6  to  Mr.  Robert  Markham:  "Send  me  Patrarche  by  my  man,  at  his  retume." 

**Petrarch  has  in  both  the  'Viu'  and  the  'Morte'  297  sonnets,  9  sestine  and  25  can- 
2oni,  and  a  few  minor  poems.  Dante  includes  with  the  'Vita  Nuova'  26  sonnets,  3  can- 
torn  and  2  minor  poems. 

ttHis  title-page  reads:  "Parthenophil  and  Parthenophe.  Sonnets,  Madrigals,  Elegies 
and  Odet."  It  is  noteworthy  that  Wyatt  and  Surrey  in  none  of  their  forms,  sonnet  or 
otherwise,  oonform  strictly  to  Italian  models. 

TThirty-dght  sonnets;  Arber's  Gamer,  VII,  p.  185. 
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the  "sonnets"  contain  eighteen  lines;  Giles  Fletcher's  Licia  has 
one  sonnet  (XXV)  of  this  form,  and  Tofte's  Laura  is  made  up 
of  forty  dizaines  and  as  many  twelve-line  stanzas.* 

Beyond,  however,  a  few  trifling  exceptions  here  and  there, 
the  Elizabethan  sequences  give  one  an  eflFect  of  most  depressing 
'  sameness,  with  their  interminable  strings  of  sonnets,  one  after  the 
other  by  the  score,  wirh  never  a  break  in  the  monotony.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  relief  to  be  had,  in  so  far  as  form  is  concerned,  arises 
from  the  considerable  diversity  in  the  sonnet-form  itself  in  use 
among  the  poets  of  the  age.  Such  forms  may  be  said  to  violate 
almost  every  canon  of  Italian  metrical  law,  in  which  the  strict 
Petrarchan  type  is  religiously  adhered  to  and  the  final  couplet 
practically  unknown.  Wyatt's  commonest  form  is  abba  abba 
cdde  ee,t  which  transforms  the  sonnet  into  three  closed  quatrains 
ending  with  a  distich,  and  Surrey  departs  still  further  from  the 
archetypal  form  with  this  arrangement :  abab  cdcd  efef  gg.  J  Spen- 
ser, a  much  more  original  and  more  potent  poetic  nature,  adopts 
a  juster  method,  recognizes  a  perfect  equality  in  the  three  qua- 
trains and  unites  them  by  continuing  the  last  rhyme  of  each 
quatrain  over  into  the  next.**  Sidney,  except  for  the  inevitable 
final  couplet,  uses  the  regular  Italian  form,  tt  With  Shakespeare 
we  find  the  three  quatrains,  into  which  the  English  sonnet  falls, 
unified  by  continuity  of  thought  in  a  manner  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  balanced  scheme  of  the  Italian  octave  and  sestet. 
The  original  form,  save  for  the  number  of  lines  remaining  con- 
stant, is  greatly  obscured;  the  English  sonnetteers,  in  a  word, 
"ignore  the  somewhat  complex  scheme  of  rhymes  adopted  by 
Petrarch  .  .  .  and  aim  at  far  greater  simplicity  than  the 
Italian  or  French. "If 

^Rhymed  respectively  abab  cc  dede  ff  and  abab  abab  cc.  Cf.  Arber'a  Gamer,  VoL 
VIII,  p.  267. 

fit  will  be  noted  that  the  octave  here  agrees  with  the  Petrarchan  form,  variation 
arising  only  in  the  sestet.  Petrarch  himself  was  strictly  conservative  in  handling  the 
sonnet.    Of  his  317  sonnets  only  15  vary  from  the  norm. 

(Surrey,  also,  occasionally  employs  the  form  abab  abab  abab  cc.  Cf.,  pp.  10  and  23, 
Arber's  Tottel. 

**Thus,  abab,  bcbc  cdcd  ee.    Some  of  Sidney's  sonnets  are  in  hexameter, 
ffln  seventy-five  of  108  sonnets  in  Astrophd  and  Stella, 

fSidney  Lee:  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  95.  In  a  note  on  the  same  page  he  quotes 
Gascoigne's  Certayne  Notes  cf  Instruction  Concerning  the  Making  of  Verse  or  Kyme 
in  Engtisk,  in  which  the  sonnet  is  described  as:  "Fourteen  lynes,  every  lyne  conteyning 
tenne  syllables.  The  first  twelve  to  ryme  in  staves  of  foure  lynes  by  cross  metre  and  the 
last  two  ryming  togither,  do  conclude  the  whole." 

William  Sharp  remarks  of  this  evolution  that  the  English  sonnet,  "having been  in- 
efficiently handled  by  Surrey  and  .  .  .  taken  up  and  beautified  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
was  at  last  made  thoroughly  ready  for  Shakespeare's  use  by  Daniel  and  Drayton.       Again: 
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Although  at  first  glance  the  word  "dramatic"  may  appear 
far-fetched  as  applied  to  a  series  of  pure  lyric  poems,  yet  on 
analysis  it  becomes  justifiable.  These  sequences  (in  so  far  as 
they  are  real  sequences  at  all)  are  essentially  little  more  than 
metrical  monodramas  with  the  lover,  as  protagonist,  describing 
for  our  pleasure  the  infinite  charms  of  his  mistress  and  analyzing 
at  great  length  the  myriad  hopes,  fears,  joys  and  sorrows  of  his 
passion.  Or,  in  another  aspect,  each  sequence  is  a  stage  crowded 
with  personified  beauties  and  passions,  playing  their  parts,  now 
sincerely,  now  as  actors  only,  in  the  universal  drama  of  love. 

The  real  sequence  has  an  actual  dramatic  unity.  Dante 
laid  down  the  general  lines  of  the  plot;  in  Italy,  Petrarch  and 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  followed  them;  and  in  England,  though  con- 
siderably blurred,  the  fundamental  argument  now  and  again  comes 
into  view.  That  argument  is  essentially  the  course  of  true  love 
rendered  hopeless  by  the  marriage  of  Madonna,  as  well  as  by  her 
chaste  indiflFerence.  Dante  gives  us  two  main  divisions — the  acts 
of  the  play,  if  you  will;  the  Fita  Nuova  falls  naturally  into  an 
In  Vita  and  an  In  Morte.  Beyond  these  main  dramatic 
divisions  occur  other  and  less  important  ones — ^moral  crises,  such 
as,  in  Beatrice's  life,  the  first  appearance  of  Love  (Sonetto  I); 
the  powerful  effects  which  Beatrice  produces  on  him  at  every 
meeting;  his  mild  protest  at  her  mockery  (Sonetto  VI);  his  dis- 
sembling with  the  "scherma"  lady;  and,  after  her  death,  his 
vision  of  her  (sec.  XL) ;  his  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  her 
death;  the  final  triumph  of  spiritual  love  and  the  poet's  high 
ultimate  prophecy  to  say  of  her  "quello  che  mai,  non  fu  detto 
d'alcuna"  (sec.  XLIII).  Petrarch,  though  incomparably  more 
mundane  and  specific,  yet  follows  essentially  the  same  dramatic 
scheme.  He  also,  as  we  have  seen,  loves  without  hope,  analyzes 
every  joy  and  sorrow  of  that  love  in  presence  as  in  absence, 
praises  his  lady  during  life,  and  mourns  her  after  death.  Each 
day  he  sings  his  varying  emotions;  every  word  and  deed  of  his 
unattainable  mistress  is  for  him  a  notable  event.  After  Petrarch 
a  host  of  imitators  in  Italy  played  with  this  same  theme;  each 
traversed  his  own  Cammino  Dolorosa  more  or  less  beset  with 
thorns. 

''The  Spenserian  sonnet  may  be  regarded  as  representing  that  transitional  stage  of  develop- 
ment which  a  tropical  plant  experiences  when  introduced  into  a  ^mperate  clime." — 
Sonnets  of  this  Century,  Introduction,  pp.  Ivi  and  Iv. 

Luigi  de  March!  speak  feelingly  of  the  changes  wrought  in  England:  "Per  i  poeti 
iialiani  at  quali  il  sonetto  era  tramandato  da  una  tradtxtone  ormat  sacra  e  tnnolabtle,  una 
iniuaione  cosi  radicaU  sarebbe  parsa  certemente  sacrilega." — Nuova  Antologia,  July  i,  1895, 
p.  152. 
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The  English  Petrarchists,  in  adopting  the  foreign  genrfj  in- 
troduced some  variations  into  its  external  aspect  by  limiting 
themselves  usually  to  the  sonnet-form  alone;  they  also  in  a  number 
of  characteristics  transformed  its  content  In  its  broader  aspects, 
however,  the  English  sequence  generally  conforms,  if  only  arti- 
ficially, to  the  Italian  model.  Petrarch  was  widely  translated  and 
freely  imitated  in  individual  sonnets,  and  exalted  as  a  master; 
the  Canzoniere  was  equally  recognized  as  providing  a  model  for 
a  conventional  treament  of  the  torments  of  an  unrequitted  love. 
One  poem  in  TotteVs  Miscellany*  abridges  in  76  four-line 
strophes,  full  of  characteristic  conceits,  the  entire  Petrarchistic 
cycle,  though  with  an  interpolated  moment  of  triumphant  posses- 
sion between  the  pains  and  doubts  of  wooing  and  the  death  of  the 
beloved. 

Wyatt  was  a  pioneer  in  the  genres  significant  rather  in  bring- 
ing about  the  introduction  of  the  sonnet  itself  than  in  producing 
any  theory  which  can  justly  be  called  a  sonnet-cycle.  True  it  is, 
love  smites  him  grievously  in  Petrarchistic  fashion  ;t  true,  he 
dissembles  ;t  yet  he  has  no  definitely  developed  love-theme,  nor 
any  crises  moral  or  dramatic,  save  one  sonnet  in  absence**  and 
one  lamenting  the  death  of  his  love.ft 

Surrey  can,  it  seems  to  me,  lay  scarcely  better  claim  to  having 
produced  a  sequence.  His  poems  are  few,  his  subjects  scattering, 
and  only  one  sonnet  is  directly  dedicated  to  his  lady,tt  *  sonnet 
moreover,  which  identifies  the  lady  in  question  as  Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare.  The  fact  that 
she  was  but  sixteen  years  old  when  he  saw  her  not  only  spoils 
Nashe's  romancej JJ  but  removes  all  true  feeling  from  Surrey's 

^Arber's  Tottel,  "Sythe  singyng  gUddeth  oft  the  harte,"  p.  144. 

tTottel,  *'The  iiveiy  sparkes,"  p.  34.  "Unwarely  so  was  neuer  no  man  caught," 
p.  65. 

tibid.,  p.  37;  "Cesar,  when  that  the  traytour  .  .  .  "  Cf.  Petrarch,  iXX. 
(References  to  retrarch,  unless  indicated  "im,"  will  be  found  in  the  In  Vita.) 

•♦Ibid.,  p.  73:  "So  feeble  is  the  threde   ..."    Cf.    Petrarch,  Canz.  III. 

ttlhid.,  p.  72:  "The  Pillar  perisht  is  ...  "  Cf.  Petrarch,  Sonn.  II,  im.  At 
illustrative  of  the  great  admiration  felt  for  Petrarch  see  the  sonnets:  "O  Petrarch  hed  and 
prince  of  Poets  all,"  and  "With  Petrarke  to  compare  there  may  no  wight;"  Arber's  Tottel, 
p.  178. 

tITottel,  p.  9:  "From  Tuskane  came  my  Ladies  worthy  race." 

ittNashe:  The  UnJorhinaU  TraoelUr,  "Geraldine,  when  not  yet  fifteen,  married 
Sir  Anthony  Brown,  aged  more  than  sixty,  and  after  his  death  took  for  her  second  husband 
the  Count  of  Lincoln.  She  died  in  1^89,  after  a  life  which,  but  for  the  ray  of  Surrey** 
glory,  would  have  been  lost  in  the  night  of  oblivion. " — Marcki,  Nuova  Jnidogia,  Nov. 
16,  looi,  p.  264, 

Parallel  to  this  iconoclastic  destruction  of  romance  are  the  investigations  which  have 
disproved  the  traditions  surrounding  Wyatt  and  Tasso.  For  a  treatment  of  the  former 
see  Carlo  Segre,  Due  Petrarchisti  Indesi^  Nuova  Aniohgia,  Nov.  I,  1901  p.  60,  seq.  The 
supposed  passion  of  the  latter  for  Leonora  d'Este,  immortalized  by  Goethe  and  Byron, 
has  been  likewise  discredited  by  Solerti. 
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poem8,  which  are,  be  it  said  in  passing,  mostly  translations  and 
adaptations. 

What  may  be  called  the  first  typical  Elizabethan  sonnet- 
sequence  is  Thomas  Watson's  Teares  of  Fancie;  or^  Love  Dis- 
dained* in  sixty  sonnets,  colorless  and  conventional,  lacking 
well-marked  crises,  but  with  unity,  at  least,  of  subject.  The 
•HKATGMnAeiA,  or  Passionate  Centurie  of  Love  (1582),  also 
by  Watson, t  has  two  distinct  parts;  the  crisis,  however,  seems 
not  to  be  death,  but  disillusionment.  An  ingenious  sonnet  in  the 
form  of  what  Watson  calls  a  "Pasquine  Pillar"  divides  the  two. 
Watson's  sonnets  are  frankly  acknowledged  and  expounded 
plagiarisms,  Petrarchistic  in  borrowed  ideas  and  conceits  only, 
with  no  more  warmth  or  color  than  an  icicle.  Like  not  a  few 
English  Petrarchists,  in  transplanting  the  Italian  genre  to  English 
soil,  he  alters  it  but  gives  it  neither  fresh  beauties  nor  renewed 
life. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  forms  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  to  this 
general  English  tendency.  Not  only  does  he  reproduce  in  ^j- 
trophel  and  Stella  the  dramatic  form,  but  also  many  of  Petrarch's 
happiest  ideas  which,  moreover,  he  often  "  illusti*ates  "  and  beauti- 
fies.t  His  dramatic  form  gives  us  a  nearer  approach  to  true 
Petrarchism  than  any  English  work  before  him;  it  is  succinctly 
epitomized  in  Nashe's  Preface  to  Astrophel  and  Stella  in  the 
familiar  words:  ^^The  chief  actor  here  is  Melpomene; 
the  argument,  cruel  Chastity;  the  prologue,  Hope;  the  epilogue, 
Despair."**  These  three  moral  stages  are  virtually  identical 
with  those  of  Bojardo  and  closely  adumbrate  Petrarch  himself. 
Nashe  might  well  have  added  a  fourth  and  final  stage,  complete 


are  mxMioi 

Between  Tottel's  MiicelUn^r'  and  the  Teares  of  Fancie'  two  popular  poetical 
appeared,  The  Pardise  of  Dainty  Devices'  (1576)  and  The  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant 
Inventions.'^  In  1584  was  |>ubH8hed  'A  Handful  of  Pleasant  Delights.'  These  have  little 
value  to  us  in  connection  with  sonnet-cycles. 

fWatson's  popularity  at  that  era  is  attested  by  five  commendatory  poems  prefacing 
his  work.    One,  in  particular,  likens  him  specially  to  Petrarch  as  follows: 

"The  Starr's,  which  did  at  Petrarch's  byrthday  raigne. 


Were  first  againe  at jhy  nativity, 

ening  thee 
Who  skard  the  skies  in  k>fty  Ouatorrain,"  etc. 


Dtttening  thee  the  Thuscan's  poesie 


Arber's  Reprint,  p.  33>  >^* 
B^t  of  Watscm's  sonnets  are  from  Petrarch,  twelve  from  Seranno,  four  from  otrozza 
and  Rottsard,  three  firom  Firenzuola.    Others  are  due  to  Etienne  Forcadel,  Parabosco, 
AoMiit  Syhrioui  and  %  variety  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

tOne  hundred  and  eight  sonnets  in  the  cycle;  the  two  eztra-cydical  sonnets  are  of 
connderable  importance  in  connection  with  the  series. 

^Arber's  Gamer:  Somemkai  to  ktadfor  Tknn  that  Lift,  Vol.  I,  p.  497. 
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renunciation,  as  expressed  in  the  masterful  sonnet; 

"Leave  me,  O  Love,  which  reachest  but  to  dust."* 
The  dramatic  crisis  of  death  does  not,  however,  occur,  its  place 
being  filled  by  that  familiar  English  device — absence.  Astrophel 
stands  related  to  Stella  very  much  as  Petrarch  does  to  Laura;  both 
in  substance  and  in  unity  of  treatment  the  two  cycles  resemble 
each  other  closely.  Unity  in  both  cases  is  gained  by  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  lady's  name;  Lauia  is  constantly  mentioned  by 
Petrarch,  and  all  but  a  few  sonnets  of  the  Astrophel  contain  the 
name  of  Stella.  However  much  we  question  his  sincerityf  the 
Petrarchistic  issue  exists  between  a  better  and  a  worse  love,  and 
the  dramatic  form  in  which  his  passion  is  sung  quite  follows  the 
Italian  model. 

Between  Sidney  and  Shakespeare,  little  is  to  be  found  in  the 
sonnet-literature  that  can  be  called  sequence  or  unity.  Daniel, 
Constable,  Barnes,  Fletcher  and  Drayton  all  alike  fail,  on  analysis, 
to  yield  any  adequate  crises.J  There  seems  to  be  no  particular 
reason  why  their  sonnets  should  not  be  arranged  in  any  order 
that  chance  might  suggest,  as  well  as  in  their  present  one.  The 
treatment  is  substantially  without  form  throughout. 

Daniel  strikes  the  key-note  of  his  "afflicted  songs"  in  the 
very  first  line: 

"Go!  wailing  verse!  the  infant  of  my  love."  Through  fifty- 
five  sonnets  (without  even  the  comfort  of  an  In  Absentia^  to  say 
nothing  of  an  In  Morte^)  he  weeps  immoderately  at  the  "flinty" 
hard-heartedness  of  his  mistress,  invokes  death  until  he  grows 
hoarse  with  appeals,  and,  though  without  hope  of  "intenerating" 
her,  none  the  less  resolves  to 

"...    Weep,  vow,  pray  to  cruel  She: 

^Sidney  vacillates  between  joy  in  obtaining  the  Platonic  love  of  his  chaste  one,  and 
despair  at  his  inability  to  live  up  to  the  ideal.  Sonnet  V  illustrates  well  the  Platonic  idea 
of  die  spiritual  ladder — ^the  way  to  God  through  love.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that 
the  AsirofM  was  written  berore  Lady  Rich's  liaison  with  Lord  Mountjoy. 

Cf.  with  this  renunciation  Shakespeare's  sonnet  (CXXIX)  on  lust. 

fOne  might  be  led  to  doubt  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  because  of  his  calm, 
analytical  manner  of  falling  in  love.  In  strong  contrast  with  Petrarch,  Wyatt,  Surrey  and 
many  others,  stands  out  such  a  sonnet  as  in  Astrophel  No.  II,  beginning: 

'*Not  at  first  sight,  nor  with  a  driobled  shot. 
Love  gave  the  wound." 

tTbe  nearest  approach  is  in  Constable's  Complaynt  of  his  Ladu's  Sickfusse^  Diai^ 

Ark  I. 
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Flint,  frost,  disdain;  wears,  melts  and  yields,  we  see!"* 
Parthenophil  and  Parthenophey  Diana  Licia  and  Idea] 
are  equally  without  dramatic  crises.  Constable's  lady  must  have 
been  a  veritable  virgin  huntress  or  else  Xantippe  herself,  so  meek- 
ly does  he  address  her;t  Fletcher,  sadly  weary  and  expecting  no- 
reward,  sighs  perpetually  while  sounding  Licia's  high  praises  in 
deity-infested  verse.  Drayton  has,  though  no  dramatic  action, 
at  least  a  plan  of  attack — he  outlines  his  love  as. a  voyage,  which, 
be  it  said  in  passing,  turns  out  unusually  stormy.  Last  of  all, 
Drayton,  though  a  strong  contrast  to  the  others  in  his  attitude 
toward  tiie  lady,  agrees  with  them  in  disregarding,  either  through 
ignorance  or  indiflFerence,  the  Petrarchistic  scheme.  Not  until 
we  come  to  Shakespeare  do  we  find  again  elements  of  form. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  Shakespeare's  "deep-brained  son- 
nets" for  Italian  dramatic  unity  is  not  a  little  perplexing.  A 
great  deal  has  been  written  about  them  and  as  much  energy 
expended  to  prove  that  they  were  composed  in  one  or  more  se- 
quences as  that  they  are  expressions  of  true  passion.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  two  groups  generally  supposed  to  exist  have  little 
internal  evidence  in  their  favor;  the  only  really  Petrarchan  se- 
quences I  can  identify  are  subsidiary,  t.  ^.,  a  few  sonnets  definitely 
connected  by  a  train  of  thought  within  the  larger  sequence.* 
When  one  tries  to  discover  any  more  complete  unity  running 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets, 
one  can  hardly  anticipate  success.f  No  genuine  cohesion  can, 
in  fact,  derive  from  so  varied  a  choice  and  succession  of  topics. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  look  upon  the  present 
collection  as  the  result  of  joining  other  and  smaller  groups  which, 

^DeUa,  XI,  (numbered  IV  in  Arbcr's  Gamer,  Vol.  I,  p.  J82).  This  enumeration 
by  the  way,  is  characteristic  of  Daniel.  *'The  wailing  Ilion  of  his  tragic  woes"  contains 
numbers  of  such  passages.    A  curious  one  occurs  in  Sonnet  XIV: 

And  list  not  seek  to  break,  to  quench,  to  heal, 

The  bond,  the  flame,  the  wound  that  festereth  so, 

By  knife,  by  liquor  or  by  salve  to  deal,"  etc. 
Bartbolemew  Griffin,  coming  somewhat  later,  has  the  same  trick,  #.  f .,  he  exhorts  himself, 
to  serve  Fidessa  in  these  words: 

"Tongue,  heart,  eyes,  lips,  hands,  breast,  arms,  feet. 

Consent  to  do  true  homage  to  your  Queen! 

Lovely,  fair,  gentle,  wise,  virtuous,  sober,  sweet!"  etc. 

t"Re8olv*d  to  love,  unworthy  to  obtaine, 
I  doe  no  favoure  crave;  but  humble  wise 
To  thee  my  sighes  in  verse  I   sacrifice, 
Only  some  pitty  and  no  helpe  to  gaine." — DiatiA, 

^Parallel  to  Shakespeare's  lack  of  dramatic  uni^r  in  the  sonnets  runs  their  notable 
iDeqnality  in  poetic  value.  Sidney  Lee  says  of  ^em:  "Many  reach  levels  of  lyric 
melody  and  meditative  energy  that  are  hardly  to  be  matched  elsewhere  in  poetry  .  .  . 
on  the  other  hand,  many  sink  almost  into  insanity  beneath  the  burden  of  quibbles  and 
conceits.  .  .  .  Passages  of  verbal  jugglery."— I»>  of  Shakespeare,  p.  87. 
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eren  though  ignoring  the  Petrarchistic  plan,  originally  had  value 
as  real  sequences.  Such  groups  might  have  been  the  sonnets 
possibly  addressed  to  that  much-disputed  person,  "W.  H./* 
those  to  the  "dark  lady"  and  the  others,  abstract  and  philo- 
sophical. 

Looking  back  over  the  whole  course  of  Italianate  sonnet- 
literature  from  1557  to  the  end  of  the  century,  it  seems  safe  to 
say  that  the  English  sonnetteers  as  a  whole  lack  unity  in  their 
sequences,  and  that  though  many  of  them  Petrarchize,  their 
relation  to  Petrarch  is  only  superficial.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  true  Italian  sonnet-form  was  neglected  in  England  at 
that  time,  and  as  for  dramatic  form  and  crises,  we  have  found 
them  noticeable  in  only  Watson,  Sidney,  Shakespeare  and  Spenser. 
There  seems  to  be,  in  spite  of  sporadic  revivals,  a  general  pro- 
gressive departure  in  forms,  both  poetic  and  dramatic,  from  those 
of  the  Petrachistic  genre.  As  the  Elizabethan  sonnet-cycle  was 
first  inspired  by  Italy,  so  also,  in  theory  at  least,  was  the  code 
of  love  which  it  expressed.  I  say  in  theory  because  now  and  again 
the  active  passions  of  the  age  refuse  to  be  bound  by  any  such 
conventions  as  Platonizing  worship  of  the  soul  strove  to  impose 
upon  them,  but  violently  breaking  forth  and  transmuting  the 
sonnet  into  quite  a  different  instrument  from  the  chaste  Italian 
love-complaint. 

In  England  the  writing  of  sonnets  was  recognized  as  an  art 
pure  and  simple.  Where  the  Italian  "makers,"  with  the  Pro- 
vencal and  Sicilian  tradition  back  of  them,  were,  as  one  may  say, 
to  the  manner  born,  their  English  cousins  had  received  the  art 
from  over-sea — ^it  was  no  outgrowth  of  their  national  spirit,  but 
a  new  fashion  imported  like  "rich  pearls,  outlandish  wealth, 
gums,  jewels,  spicery" — one  more  strange  foreign  thing  brought 
home  to  England.  Therefore  we  should  not  wonder  that  much 
of  it  is  consciously  and  purely  artificial  with  no  "inward  touch" 
of  feeling,  or  that  deep-sighing  lovers  like  Drayton  and  Fletcher 
should  confess  their  work  a  mere  pastiche.* 

*Cf.  Sidney's  remonstrance: 

''You  that  do  search  for  every  purling  spring 
Which  from  the  ribs  of  old  ramassus  flows; 
And  every  flower,  not  sweet  perhaps,  which  grows 
Near  thereabouts,  into  your  poesy  wing. 
You  that  do  dictionary's  method  bring 
Into  your  rhymes  running  in  rattling  rows; 
You  that  poor  Petrarch's  lon^  deceased  woes 
With  new-bom  sighs  and  denizened  wits  do  sing: 
You  take  wrong  ways!    ..." 

'Jstropkil  and  Sulla^  XIV. 
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Sincerity  there  must  have  been,  but  it  is  so  obscured  by 
equally  eloquent  feignings  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  and  probably  as  often  as  not  the  poet's  protestation 
was  a  phrase,  a  play  of  words,  a  mere  convention,  compromising 
no  one.  Surrey's  love,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have  been  such  a 
convention  and  nothing  more.  Sidney's  claims  to  sincerity  are 
unconvincing.  Even  the  "dark  lady"  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets 
may  be  "relegated  to  the  ranks  of  creatures  of  his  fancy."* 
Spenser  strikes  almost  the  only  unmistakably  sincere  note  of  the 
period  in  his  celebration  of  the  woman  whom  he  afterward  happily 
married,  and  one  welcomes  amid  the  vast  and  fruitless  wooing 
of  that  time  a  poet  who,  to  many  high  merits,  adds  the  really 
rare  one  of  having  prosecuted  a  successful  8uit.t  Dante  and 
Petrarch  tell  us  the  story  of  their  unavailing  yet  tireless  love; 
the  English  poets  give  us  the  play  of  their  conceitful  fancies  about 
some  half  abstract  Diana,  Chloris,  Fidesa,  or  Idea.  These  fan- 
cies, often  very  charming  and  ingenious,  are  frequently  filled  with 
lyric  beauty.  Yet  to  confront  the  passion  which  vivifies  the 
CofiJoniere  with  these  lesser  English  flames  surely  cannot  be  to 
make  a  just  comparison.  Constable  is  not  another  Dante  nor 
Surrey  "wn  PHrarque  anglais"X  ^^Y  more  than  Idea  is  Beatrice, 
or  Elizabeth  Geraldine  another  Laura. 

Love,  as  well  in  the  English  as  the  Italian  school,  is  both 
spiritual  and  earthly.  Between  the  two  ensues  a  struggle  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  found  in  Dante  and  Petrarch;  yet  since 
there  was  no  English  Castiglione  to  lay  down  rules  for  perfect 
living  nor  any  Bembo  to  formulate  a  code  of  love,  the  Neoplatonic 
philosophy  seems  never  to  have  taken  such  firm  root  in  England 

Drayton  confesses: 

"Some  when  in  rhymes  thev  of  their  loves  do  tell    .    .    . 
Only  I  call  on  my  divine  Idea." — ^XXXIX. 
Fletcher,  in  his  sonnet-sequence  Ltcia^  simulates  the  varying  moods  of  a  lover  under 
the  sway  of  a  great  passion  as  successfully  as  most  of  his  rivals,  yet  states  on  the  title- 

Sge  that  most  of  his  sonnets  are  written  "in  imitation  of  the  best  Latin  poets  and  others. " 
t  adds:  moreover,  in  his  Introduction  to  Lida:  "Now  in  that  I  have  wntten  love-sonnets, 
if  any  man  measure  my  affection  by  my  style,  let  him  say  I  am  in  love  .  .  .  Here,  take 
this  by  the  way,  ...  a  man  may  write  of  love  and  not  be  in  love  as  well  as  of  hus- 
bandry and  not  go  to  the  plough,  or  of  witched  and  be  none,  or  of  holiness  and  be  flat 
profane.'* — Arber's  Gamer,  VIII,  p.  418. 

*Lee:  Life  of  Shakespeare^  p.  123. 

tBernardino  Rotta,  in  Italy  during  the  cinquecento,  offers  a  unique  parallel  in  having 
also  used  the  Petrarchistic  manner  to  celebrate  his  own  wife.  Cf .  also  Vittoria  G>lonna's 
memorial  to  her  husband,  and  in  England  William  Habington's  Castara  to  his  wife. 
The  percentage  of  cases,  however,  is  almost  nii  where  legitimate  as  compared  with  feigned 
or  extra-matrimonial  love  is  sung.  That  dissolution  and  sensuality  often  accompanied 
the  most  Platonic  expressions  need  hardly  be  mentioned;  Bembo,  Moha  and  TuUia  of 
Aragon  throw  light  upon  this  phase  of  the  question. 

tTainCy  HisUnte  de  la  Litthature  Anglaise  (1892),  I,  p.  274. 
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as  in  Italy.  Thus  it  is  we  find  mcxxls  so  strangely  varied  in  the 
Elizabethan  sequence,  now  tender  and  lyric  as  Petrarch's  purest 
vein,  now  transmuted  into  ^^ wailing  descants''  as  with  Daniel, 
now  taking  form  in  harsh  unseemly  Philippics.* 

One  welcomes  in  some  English  sonnetteers  the  more  virile, 
if  less  refined,  note  which  here  and  there  betrays  the  northern 
genius.  Petrarch's  momentary  lapses  into  carnal  passion  became 
in  England  now  and  again  accentuated,  his  desires  more  specifical- 
ly expressed,  and  his  repentance  often  metamorphozed  into 
remonstrance  and  abuse.  Wyatt,  for  example,  though  consciously 
translating  Petrarch  and  imitating  him,  is  nevertheless  not  essen- 
tially penetrated  by  his  spirit.  He  is  not  always  the  conventional 
troubadour  lover,  sighing,  submissive  and  inert  before  the  severity 
of  his  lady,  nor  perpetually  a  disciple  of  the  Italian  code  of  love, 
bowing  before  her  every  caprice.  At  times  he  becomes  a  very 
modern  man,  full  of  impatience  and  of  rancor;  conscious,  it  is  true, 
of  his  own  duties,  yet  none  the  less  so  of  his  rights.  One  of  the 
characteristic  notes  of  his  lyre  is  the  insistence  with  which  he 
declares  the  service  rendered  to  his  lady  worthy  of  prompt  recom- 
pense, and  the  frank  desire  for  vengeance  which  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  show  when  she  repulses  him.f  Sidney,  too,  though 
theoretically  a  Petrarchistic  lover,  satirizes  the  conventions  of 
PetrarchismJ  and  berates  his  lady  for  showing  more  favor  to  her 

*Cf.  Shakespeare,  CXLIV,  CXLVII,  and  Dravton's  «/i2ra,  VIII,  which  reads: 
"There's  nothing  grieves  me  but  that  ase  should  haste, 
That  in  my  days  I  may  not  sec  thee  old, 
That  where  those  two  clear  sparkling  eyes  are  placed, 
Only  two  loopholes  then  I  might  behold. 
That  lovely  arch'd  ivory  polished  brow, 
Defaced  with  wrinkles  that  I  might  but  see; 
Thy  dainty  hair,  so  curled  and  crisped  now, 
Like  grizzled  moss  upon  some  agecl  tree; 
Thy  cheek,  now  flush  with  roses,  sunk  and  lean. 
Thy  lips,  with  age,  as  any  wafer  thin. 
Thy  pearly  teeth  out  of  thy  head  so  clean 
That  when  thou  feedest  thy  nose  shall  touch  thy  chin; 
These  lines  that  now  thou  scorn's t  which  should  delight  thee 
Then  would  I  nuke  thee  read  but  to  despite  thee. " 
See  also  infra^  p.  56,  note,  referring  to  Shakespeare,  CXXXI,  CXXXVII,  CXLI, 
CL,  etc.,  etc. 

tTottel,  p.  41,  ''To  a  Ladie  to  answere  directly  with  yea  or  nay." 
Tottel,  p.  53,  "Request  to  Cupid  for  revenge  for  his  unkind  love." 
Total,  p.  70,  "Yours  is  the  fault,  and  mine  the  great  anno^,"  etc. 
The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  between  Wyatt  and  Surrey  is  worthy  of  note.    Of  the 
atter  Koeppel  sajrs,  **Surrey*s  junge  SeeU  kingegen  ist  gam  von  den  wiicheny  eUgiscken 
Tuntn  dis  Italianers  gefulUy  selun  terlasst  er  den  Gedankenkreis  des  Meisters^  und  dessen 
Ansdnukwexse  ist  ikm  so  sehr  in  Fleisck  und   Blut  uhergegangen,  doss  er  sick  in  seinen 
Fersen  okne  Zeoang  wie  eigenes  Gut  verwendet,** 

Romaniscke  Forsckungen^  Vol.  V,  p.  79. 
Ustropkel,  VI,  LIV. 
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dog  than  to  him.*  Constable  exclaims:  "Have  I  the  paine — 
beare  thou  the  blame  of  it!"t  while  Watson,  in  academic  fashion 
anathematizes  love  and  elaborates  its  dispraises4  With  Shake&- 
pere*s  sonnets,  despite  their  doubtful  biographical  value,  we  have 
what  seems  a  sincere  expression  of  revolt;  sincere  not  in  a  personal 
sense,  it  may  be,  yet  fundamentally  so  in  voicing  the  poet's  real 
artistic  perception  of  what  an  unrewarded  or  disillusioned  love 
might  be.  In  twelve  of  the  sonnets  he  abandons  the  Petrarchistic 
conventions  and  "pours  a  volley  of  passionate  abuse  upon  a 
woman  whom  he  represents  as  disdaining  his  advances.**  Dray- 
ton, perhaps,  reaches  the  height  of  anti-Petrarchistic  self-asser- 
tion. His  virile  English  mood  will  not  abase  itself;  he  will  wor- 
ship at  the  shrine  of  Idea  only  when  his  goddess  is  satisfactorily 
disposed  toward  him.  The  bitterness  of  his  displeasure  we  have 
already  seen,  and  his  indiflFerence  is  no  less  apparent — "Since 
there's  no  help,  come  let  us  kiss  and  part"  is  quite  the  essence  of 
his  heart's  philosophy. ft  He  has  humor,  too  (an  unknown  quanti- 

*AstropkeU  VI,  LIV: 

''Dear!  why  make  you  more  of  a  dog  than  me?    .    .    . 
While  I  languish,  him  that  bosom  clips,  ^ 
That  lap  doth  lap,  nay,  lets  in  spite  of  spite, 
This  sour-breathed  mate  taste  of  those  sugared  lips. " 

Cf.  Serafino,  Sonn.  12:  "O  feUce  aninuH"    .    .    .    LiX. 

MHana,  VIII. 

IHkatDiniraeia,  XCIV,  XCVIII.    Cf.  Seraphino: 
"Biastemo  quando  mai  le  labbra  apersi 
Par  dar  nome  a  costei,  che  accio  m'induce; 
Biastemo  il  tempo,  e  quanto  giomo  ho  persi 
A  sequitar  tenebrosa  luce: 
Biastemo  charta,  inchiostro,  e  versi, 
£t  quanto  Amor  per  me  fama  gli  aduce; 
Biastemo  quando  mai  la  vidi  anchora. 
El  mese,  I'anno,  e  giomo,  el  punto,  e  I'hora." 

Sidney  Lee:  Life  of  Shakespeare ^  p.  120.    Cf.: 

"  In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thv  deeds, "  CXXXI. 

His  mistress  is    .    .     .    "The  bay  wnere  all  men  ride,"    CXXXVII. 

And  ''As  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night,"  etc. 

Cf.  also:  CXLI,  CXLIV,  VCXLVII  and  CL.  Shakespere's  general  attitude  toward 
women,  in  the  plays  as  well  as  in  the  sonnets,  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection.  Compared 
with  Casti^lione,  Bembo  or  Spenser,  he  is  essentially  masculine;  he  thinks  of  woman  as 
weak  and  imperfect,  always  secondary  and  to  be  kept  the  servant  of  man.  Lov^s 
Lfohow^s  Losif  as  a  feminist  play  is  quite  exceptional  (especially  in  Act  IV,  Scene  III). 
Shakespere  generally  preaches  the  subordination  of  woman  as  Boccaccio  has  done  that  of 
Grisdda  (Taming  of  the  Shrew,  V,  III;  Merchant  of  Venice ,  III,  ii;  Henry  Vs  brusque 
wooing,  V,  ii),  vdiile  woman  in  the  ascendant  is  raised  to  a  bad  eminence  in  Mocheth, 

Interestine  in  this  connection  is  Loiei  Tansillo,  as  anticipating  in  luly  this  Byronic 
mood.  Dona  Maria  d'Arasona  accepted  his  poems  but  refused  his  love,  whereupon  he 
composed  a  tirade  against  her  and  tne  Platonic  idea  of  love  in  general.  See  Garnett's 
Essiefs  of  an  Ex^LtSrarian. 

Cf.  also  Jodelle's  CoiKi  Amours,  a  collection  of  300  sonnets  inscribed  to  "the  hate 
of  a  woman."  An  interesting  parallel  ekists  between  Jodelle,  VII,  and  Shakespere, 
CXXXVII  and  CXLVIII. 
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ty  in  true  Petrarchism),  a  humor  much  like  Donne's,  of  whom, 
it  is  said  in  passing,  his  deep  conceitful  moods  remind  us.*  He 
has,  moreover,  a  certain  bluntness  and  sincerity  (XXVII,  XXXI) 
that  quite  remove  him  from  the  Platonizing  cult.  Finally,  he 
makes  bold  with  Petrarch  himself  in  a  clever  parody  on  the 
proverb-canzone.f  If  not  perhaps  an  anti-Petrarchist  in  the 
same  sense  with  those  of  Italy,  he  is,  none  the  less,  very  near  the 
border-line  between  the  disciples  of  Petrarch  and  their  opponents. 
Yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  in  true  purity  of  thought 
and  refinement  of  expression,  Drayton  is  more  truly  a  Petrarchist 
than  ^ome  others  more  submissive  to  authority.  Drayton  but 
once  or  twice  transgresses  the  unwritten  laws  of  "/^j  convenn 
ances;*^t  Wyatt,  Constable,  Sidney  and  others,  all  avowed 
Italianates,  not  infrequently  pass  the  limits  of  good  taste,  if  not 
of  propriety.  Spenser's  description  of  a  kiss  (LXIV)  is  more 
than  questionable,  while  his  two  sonnets  (LXXVI-VII)  on  his 
lady's  breast  are  quite  un-Petrarchistic  in  their  conceits,**  Very 
different  from  the  Italian  tradition  in  its  specific  suggestiveness  is 
Wyatt's  poem  "They  flee  from  me  ...  "ft  nor  is  Constable's 
twenty-third  sonnet  much  better.  If  The  evident  dovble-en- 
entte  removes  it  quite  without  the  Platonizing  philosophy' 
Sidney's  scarce-veiled  allusion  to  Lord  Rich*^  rivals  that  of  Surrey 
to  Lord  Hereford  in  non-conformity  to  Petrarchistic  canons,  and 
the  description  of  his  lady-love  is  detailed  to  an  extent  that  would 

nbid,  XV,  A  Rmedyfw  Loot, 

Mdm,  LIX;  Cf.  Petrarch,  Canz.  IX. 

tCf.,  for  example,  I. 

"With  one  thrice  married's  prayen  that  did  bequeath 
A  legacy  to  stale  virginity    ..." 

Idea,  XVI. 

**  Sweet  fruit  of  pleasure,  brought  from  Paradise 
By  Love  himsdf,  and  in  his  garden  placed. 
Her  breast  that  table  was,  so  richly  spread; 
My  thoughts  the  guests,  which  would  thereon  have  fed." 

LXXVII,  lines   11-14. 


tITottel,  p.  40. 


f "     .    .  To  fight,  thou  need'st  no  weapons  but  thine  eyes: 
Thy  have. both  gold  enough  to  pav  thy  men; 
And  for  their  food  thy  beauty  will  suffice. 


For  men  and  armour.  Lady,  care  have  none: 
For  one  will  soonest  yield  unto  thee  then 
When  he  shall  meet  thee  naked  and  alone." 

•Astrophel,XXIV: 

"Rich  fools  there  be,  whose  base  and  filthy  heart 
Lies  hatching  still,  the  goods  wherein  they  flow    ..."  et& 
Still,  Sidney  seems  to  have  felt  no  personal  jealousy  of  Lord  Rich:  his  protest  is  uttered 
merely  against  a  man  who  notoriously  abused  the  poet's  Platonic  lady.    Tlus  aonnet  was, 
of  course,  written  before  the  liason  between  Lady  Rich  and  Lord  Mountjoy.    Cf. 
'Eache  beast  can  chose  hys  fere."    Tottel,  218. 
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have  been  impossible  at  Florence  or  Ferrara.*  As  for  Bamabe 
Barnes,  in  no  few  poems  he  utterly  abandons  the  chaste  Italian 
treatment  and  describes  his  jo^s  in  verses  quite  as  foreign  to  the 
Platonizing  philospphy  as  that  of  Ovid's  Ars  Amatoria.^ 

Barnes  represents  the  Italian  movement  at  its  furthest  reach 
in  England — ^his  varied  forms  recall  the  Canxoniere  and  his 
extreme,  conceitful  moods  the  verbal  juggling  of  Careteo  and  of 
Serafino  d'Aquila.  He  is,  in  spite  of  all  his  affectations,  a  beauty- 
loving  poet,  an  artist  and  a  true  philosopher  of  love — a  kind  of 
resume  in  little  of  the  whole  movement.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a 
strong  and  virile  singer  like  Barnes  should  have  flourished  at  an 
epoch  when  his  better  qualities  were  so  largely  negatived  by  the 
prevailing  decadence  about  him. 

This  English  decadence  of  taste  and  style  met  with  no  less 
active  ridicule  and  censure  than  that  which  its  Italian  precursor 
had  experienced.  As  early  as  1570- an  opposition  movement  to 
Italian  culture  had  set  in,t  and  twenty-five  years  later,  at  the 
height  of  the  sonnetteering  vogue,  its  influence  had  become  very 
considerable.  The  false  sentiment  and  mechanical,  monotonous 
treatment  of  the  pangs  of  love  did  not  for  long  escape  the  censure 
of  critics,  and  sarcastic  protests  became  more  and  still  more  fre- 
quent.** Chapman  appealed  to  his  comrades  to  abandon  "the 
painted  cabinet"  of  the  sonnets,  and  Ben  Jonson  cursed  Petrarch 
"for  redacting  verses  to  sonnets  which  .  .  .  were  like  that 
tyrant's  bed,  where  some  who  were  too  short  were  racked,  others 
too  long  cut  short,  "ft  Sir  John  Davies  also  inveighed  against  the 
"bastard  sonnets  which  base  rhymers  daily  begot  to  their  own 
shame  and  poetry's  disgrace. "    To  stamp  out  the  folly  he  wrote 

^Astropkel,  XXIX: 

**    .    .    .    Thus  her  cjret 
Serve  him  with  shot;  her  lips,  his  heralds  are; 
Her  breasts,  his  tents;  legs,  his  triumphal  car; 
Her  flesh,  his  food    ..."    etc.,  etc. 
tCf.    Parthenophil  and  Parthenophe,  Sonnets  LXXVI,  LXHI,  LXXI,  Madrigal 
I3.«tc. 

X**  .  .  .  Du  GeUhrtetuchidi  stand  dim  ttalienischet  Einfiusse  durchaus  ablehnend 
gegtnuher^  wtil  sie  in  ikm  eine  Gefahr  fur  England  erkanntt — tine  Aussicht  welcke  in  15JO 
in  Roger  Ascham^s  ^Scholemastef  ikren  dauentden  Ausdruck  /and."  Koeppel:  Rom.  For., 
Vol.  V,  p.  87. 

^Cf.  Gabriel  Harvey's  amusing  "Amorous  Odious  Sonnet  intituled  the  Student's 

Loove  or  Hatrid,  or  both  or  neither  or  what  shall  please  the  looving  or  hating  reader    .    . 

"  ID  which  the  author  extols  his  mistress  "  above  Aretino's  Angelica,  Petrarch's  Laura, 

Catullus'  Lesbia    ..."  and  then  suddenly  denounces  her    .    .    .    as  "a  serpent  in 

brood,"  "a  heart  of  marble,"  etc.    Finally  he  tells  her: 

"If  ever  there  were  she-devils  incarnate. 
They  are  altogether  in  thee  incorporate." 
Lee:  Life  ofShakespeare^  p.  lai. 
ttjohoton's  Conoersalions,  p.  4. 
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and  circulated  a  series  of  nine  "Culling  Sonnets"  or  parodies  of 
the  conventional  efforts.  Even  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to 
have  escaped  Davies's  condemnation.* 

Shakespeare,  too,  reacting  from  the  stylistic  excesses  of  the 
day,  tended  to  return  to  a  more  virile  and  realistic  type,  and  nearly 
all  the  references  to  sonnetteering  in  his  plays  have  a  satiric 
touch.f  Though  his  sonnets  themselves  are  emphatically  Pe- 
trarchistic,  he  none  the  less  ridicules  the  style  here  and  there,  as 
for  example,  when  he  refuses  to  sing  love  in  the  conventional 
manner,  (XXI)  J  or  again  satirizes  the  conventional  lists  of  precious 
stones,  metals  and  flowers  to  which  the  sonnetteers  likened  their 
mistresses'  features  (CXXX).** 

English  Petrarchism,  broadly  viewed,  shows  two  fairly  dis- 
tinct periods;  one,  with  Wyatt,  Surrey  and  Watson,  in  which 
rather  the  extrinsics  of  the  genre  were  imitated  than  its  philosophy; 
the  other,  beginning  with  Sidney,  in  which  the  Neoplatonic 
essence  as  well  as  the  manner  was  naturalized  in  England.  With 
the  rise  of  this  philosophy  as  it  occurr  in  Astrofhel  and  Sulla^ 
the  fully-developed  Elizabethan  sonnet-cycles  may  be  said  to 
begin. 

The  sonnetteers  themselves  fall  naturally  into  three  groups. 
The  first  and  naturally  much  the  largest  includes  all  those  who, 

•Cf.  Lcc:  Life  of  Shakespeare,  p.  io6.  Lee  remarks  further:  "Sir  John  is  espedaUy 
severe  on  the  sonnetteers  who  handled  conceits  based  on  legal  technicalities."  See 
Shakespeare's  legal  sonnets,  LXXXVII  and  CXXIV. 

^Looe's  Labours  Lost,  IV,  iii,  158.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona,  III,  ii,  68  scq. 
*Henry  T,'  III,  VII,  33  seq.    Muck  Ado  About  Notking,  V,  ii,  4-7;  V,  iv,  87,  etc. 

fSo  it  is  not  with  me  as  with  that  Muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse    ..."  etc. 

Sonnets    XXI. 

**"My  Mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun; 
Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red: 
If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun; 
If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 
I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white. 
But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks; 
And  in  some  perfumes  there  is  more  delight 
Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks,"  etc.    CXXX. 
Cf.  also  Spenser's  objection  to  indiscriminate  Petrarchism. 

The  Italian  sonnetteers  had  one  vast  natural  advantage  over  their  English  disciples — 
a  copious  supply  of  rhyme-words  for  amare.  In  England  the  poets  not  only  wear 
thread-bare,  but  even  quite  destroy  the  fabric  of  rhymes  for  /o«^-«very  possible  word, 
is,  as  the  saying  is,  **tire  par  Us  ckeveux"  to  do  duty,  and  prove,  love,  above,  thereof, 
move,  dove,  are  marshalled  long-sufferindy  into  numberless  sonnets.  Byron  some- 
where in  Don  luan  calls  dove  "that  good  old  steamboat  to  keep  bye  a-moving"-~a 
boat  that  had  been  put  into  active  commission  quite  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  if  not  earlier. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Spenser  for  introducing  one  new  rhyme,  t.  e,,  ''hove** 
(LXXXVIII)  and  later  to  Rossetti  for  his  "alcove"  (House  of  Life,  CXQ. 
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whether  sincerely  or  simply  as  a  fashionable  pastime,  conformed 
in  their  sequences  more  or  less  closely  to  the  Petrarchistic  style. 
Such  are  Wyatt,  Surrey,  Watson,  Sidney,  Constable,  Spenser. 
These  may  be  simply  called  the  Petrarchists.* 

The  second  group  comprises  Percy,  Barnes,  and  the  author 
of  Zepheridj  set  apart  from  the  others  by  ultra-exaggerated 
affectations  and  frank  modes  of  expression. 

Last  of  all,  Sir  John  Davies,  Harvey  and  in  some  moods 
Drayton  and  Shakespeare  together  form  the  English  anti-Petarch- 
ists,  not  perhaps  as  virulent  in  type  as  Berni  and  his  school  in 
Italy,  but  none  the  less  quite  active  enough  in  their  satiric  opposi- 
tion to  form  a  distinct  group.  These  three  classes  sum  up  the 
rise  and  development  of  English  Petrarchism,  its  decadence  and 
the  opposition  which  it  met;  they  enable  us  to  analyze  and  estab- 
lish a  parallelism  between  the  phases  of  the  English  movement 
and  its  Italian  prototype. 

In  England,  it  will  be  seen,  Petrarchism  ran  virtually  the 
same  course  that  it  had  run  in  Italy,  and  as  in  Italy  its  own  over- 
popularity  proved  its  destruction.  It  was  moreover,  at  the  best, 
an  importation,  and  that  final  opposition  which  caused  its  decline 
may  well  have  been  due  in  some  measure  to  a  latent  antipathy 
against  things  foreign.  Its  active  period  covers  not  more  than 
seven  years,  with  an  unparalleled  productive  activity.  The 
Petrarchistic  genre  was  in  very  truth  "a  passing  caprice,  a  fever 
.  .  .  .  which  a  wave  of  better  judgment  sufficed  finally  to 
dispel,  t 

English  Petrarchism,  like  the  century  that  produced  it,  is 
"a  crucible  of  contrary  moods,"  a  literary  development  so  JFuU 
of  incongruities  and  contradictions  that  none  but  half-truths 
can  be  formulated  regarding  it.  Its  very  name  suggests  the 
contradiction  which  its  content  in  fact  embodies — it  is  an  Italian 
genre  on  English  soil,  and  as  such  is  laden  with  inconsistencies 
which  permeate  its  entire  body.  Deriving  in  subject  from  Dante 
and  Petrarch,  it  should  glorify  in  sonnet-sequences  the  pure 
Neoplatonic  worship  of  woman;  yet  the  large  majority  of  its 
sonnets  are  irregular,  its  praises  often  insincere  and  its  dispraises 
bitter.  Not  all  the  English  sonnetteers  have  the  cor  gentiUf  some 
are  rebellious,  some  are  coarse  and  some  abusive.  Nor  are  many 
free  from  those  unhappy  pathological  conceits  of  style  which 

*It  will  be  remembered  that  even  the  most  Petrarchistic  of  the  English  sonnetteers 
introduced  notable  variations  on  the  lulian  theme.  Other  ''Petrarcmsts"  are  Daniel, 
Tofte,  Fletcher,  linche.  Griffin,  Smith  and  GreviUe. 

tSegri:  "Dm/  Pttrarckiiti  IngUsi,**    Nuooa  Antologia^  Nov.  i6,  1901,  p.  276. 
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characterized  what  may  be  called  the  Alexandrian  Age  of  the 
Italian  movement — the  tearful  and  extravagant  concetti  of 
Cariteo,  Tebaldeo  and  Serafino  which  in  England  worked  no  less 
harm  than  they  had  done  in  Italy.  Through  the  very  subject 
and  profusion  of  the  English  sequences,  an  inevitable  sameness 
overcasts  them  nearly  all,  until  we  are  grateful  for  even  those 
unchaste  rebellious  notes  which  offer  us  variety. 

Yet  the  movement  has  another  and  a  different  aspect.  The 
introduction  of  Petrarchism  into  England,  despite  all  its  vagaries 
of  style  and  substance,  enriched  English  poetics  with  a  great 
patrimony  of  Italian  thought  and  sensibility.  At  that  day  of 
half-formed  lyric  expression,  the  borrowed  beauties  must  have 
seemed  far  more  enticing  than  to  us,  for  changing  taste  and  con- 
notation have  doubtless  destroyed  many  a  well-turned  phrase 
and  delicate  idea.  It  is  difficult  to  detach  ourselves  from  the 
present  and  transport  ourselves  back  to  Elizabethan  England, 
yet  some  such  critical  detachment  is  necessary  if  we  would  under- 
stand how  admirable  the  Italian  genre  appeared  to  our  predeces- 
sors and  how  eagerly  they  welcomed  it.  The  tears,  protestations 
and  conceits  of  Elizabethan  lovers  must  have  connoted  in  most 
minds  quite  other  and  more  poetic  fancies  than  with  us  in  our 
realistic  twentieth  century. 

Viewed  from  the  standard  of  their  day,  which  critically 
speaking  is  the  only  valid  one  to  take,  the  wonder  is  that  the 
poetic  level  in  such  a  multitude  of  sonnets  is  no  lower.  Even 
now,  three  centuries  later,  it  seems  to  us  that  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land was  like  a  grove  in  Spring,  "full  of  birds  in  revel  and  solace.'* 

Petrarchism,  in  spite  of  all  its  excesses,  brought  into  England 
a  new  philosophy  of  love,  new  standards,  forms,  moods  and  ex- 
pressions; it  added  fresh  measures,  enriched  the  poetic  vocabulary 
and  enlarged  the  lyric  range.  Call  it  a  fashion,  an  affectation  if 
you  will,  it  none  the  less  gave  us  Astrophel  and  Stella^  the  Amoretti 
and  the  Sonnets  of  Shakespeare.  A  movement  such  as  this 
cannot  be  qualified  as  other  than  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and 
noteworthy  developments  in  world-literature,  nor  can  we  forget, 
as  Marchi  notes,  that  it  created  a  constant  and  still  lasting  sym- 
pathy between  the  English  and  the  Italian  lyric. 


THE  PITILESS  POLICEMAN 

By  Georges  Courteline* 

Translated  from  the  French  by  H.  Isabelle  Williams 

of  Smith  College 

Office  of  the  Clerk  of  District  Court. 

Two  doors  J  one  a  folding  door^  the  other  opening  near  an  office 
desk  piled  up  with  papers.  Book  case  and  a  file,  and  two  or  three 
office  chairs.  The  furnishing  of  the  room  completed,  from  the 
decorative  point  of  tnew,  by  a  bust  representing  the  Republic,  official 
model,  and  a  chromolithograph  portrait  of  the  chief  executive. 

Scene   i 

BoissoNNADE,  alofie,  then  the  court  messenger,  then  the  police 
officer. 

(BoissoNNADE  is  sitting  at  his  desk  before  a  pile  of  documents 
that  he  signs  after  running  them  through  rapidly,  and  then  puts 
them  in  orderly  piles  on  the  corner  of  his  desk.  From  time  to  time  an 
impatient  gesture  shows  the  interest  he  feels  in  this  job.  Finally 
the  reading  of  one  document  brings  from  him  an  exclamation  of 
dismay) — 

Boissonnade. — Oh!  that  policeman  is  pitiless.  (He  rings, 
then  as  the  court  messenger  enters.)     Call  Officer  Labourbourax. 

^Courteline  is  at  present  the  most  popular  comedy-writer  in  France  with  Capus  and 
Tristan  Bernard.  He  is  not  very  well  known  in  this  country  because  his  humorous  char- 
acters and  bits  of  life  are  so  essentially  French  that  he  is  not  always  easily  understood 
abroad.  But,  in  these  days,  when  the  Americans  show  such  friendly  feelings  toward 
the  French  people,  this  very  thing  will  help  Courteline's  cause  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
Moreover,  besides  being  very  French,  he  is  very  human  at  the  same  time.  He  is  the 
natural  successor  of  the  savoury,  witty  authors  of  the  medieval  Fabliaus,  of  Rabelais,  of 
La  Fontaine,  of  Beranger.  His  little  comedies,  whimsically  burlesque,  full  of  popular 
expressions  have,  at  unexpected  moments,  a  touch  of  comic  grandiloquence  that  makes 
thena  unique  and  irresistibly  funny.  Courteline's  wit  brings  mto  view,  with  gaiety  and 
humor,  many  a  weakness  of  everyday  humanity. 

Since  the  war  broke  out,  his  fame  has  increased  still  more.  He  is  the  favorite  play- 
wright of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches,  where  the  French  Government  has  established  little 
stages  for  the  relaxation  of  the  "poilus;"  indeed  he  has  come  to  be  called  the  "Moliere  of 
the  trenches" — and  he  deserves  this  name. 

TTic  following  sketch — Le  Gendarme  est  sans  pitie — shows  most  amusingly  how  the 
profound  sense  of  duty,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  a  policeman  nearly  brings  about 
quite  a  tragedy;  but  all  ends  well;  the  "cop"  is  fierce  indeed,  but  thoroughly  honest,  and 
by  no  means  without  pity. 

We  feel  that  we  ought  to  add  that  the  comic  vein  of  G>urteline  can  be  appreciated  in 
its  entirety  only  when  one  sees  his  plays  acted  by  genuine  French  artists. 
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{The  messenger  goes  back  to  the  door,  which  he  opens ^  makes  a 
sign  towards  the  wings  and  disappears^  as  the  police  officer  appears 
on  the  threshold.) 

(The  officer  after  saluting  in  military  fashion^  takes  three  steps 
forward,  stops ,  brings  his  hand  to  the  stripe  on  his  trousers,  corrects 
his  position  according  to  the  manual,  becomes  motionless,  mute.) 

Boissonnade. — ^Really,  you  are  pitiless,  Officer.  Another 
case  of  defamation  of  character,  it  seems?  Do  you  know,  I  see 
plainly  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Court  of  Sobville  will  be 
exclusively  given  over  to  righting  your  wrongs  and  will  be  able 
to  do  nothing  else  whatever.  Don't  say  anything  to  the  contrary. 
The  District  Court  hears  about  nothing  but  your  misfortunes. 
Yesterday,  on  your  complaint,  there  were  twelve  convictions  for 
insults  to  an  officer  of  the  police  force  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty. 
Day  before  yesterday,  there  were  nineteen.  In  all,  in  forty-eight 
hours,  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  days  of  jail  for  citizens  of  a 
town  of  three  thousand  inhabitants.  That  is  nice!  And  that 
isn*t  the  end  of  it.  Here  I  have  from  you  a  complaint  dated 
this  day,  accusing  the  grocer  of  offensive  advertising.  {The  officer 
salutes.)     Well,  now  what  has  he  done,  this  grocer  of  yours  ^ 

Policeman. — ^He  placed  above  a  slot  machine  in  front  of  his 
store  in  letters  that  can  be  seen  across  the  street  an  announcement 
of  a  nature  to  cast  reproach  on  the  arm  of  the  law,  to  which  I 
belong. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  what  was  the  announcement.^ 

Policeman. — ^The  following — "Chuck  in  two  *coppers'  and 
see  what  you  get. " 

Boissonnade  {Very  simply). — Well,  so  it  said  "coppers"  did  it? 
Well,  what  of  it.*^ 

Policeman. — Exactly.     What  of  it? 

Boissonnade  {Alarmed). — Was  that  all? 

Policeman. — Well,  I  should  think — 

Boissonnade. — Well,  now  this  is  really  a  little  too  much. 
Now,  seriously,  once  for  all,  what  allusion  do  you  find  there  to 
you  as  either  a  veteran  or  a  police  officer.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
seriously  that  you  wish  to  appeal  to  the  Court  about  a  maudlin 
joke,  a  piece  of  street  slang  as  old  as  the  hills,  and  that  could  only 
amuse,  if  it  amused  anybody,  children  or  idiots? 

Policeman. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  national 
sense  of  irony  so  often  bursts  forth  in  this  trivial  manner  at  the 
expense  of  institutions  sacred  since  time  immemorial  and  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised. 
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Boissonnade, — Oh,  what  a  lot  of  useless  talk,  good  Lord, 
and  what  a  sense  of  your  own  importance!  Now,  I  should  like 
to  know,  officer,  how  street  slang  can  affect  you  or  even  lightly 
touch  the  arm  of  the  law  that  you  represent  with  so  much  dignity? 
Well,  come  now,  it  was  just  a  joke,  a  joke  for  little  boys,  and 
permit  me  to  say,  without  wishing  to  belittle  in  the  least  the  seri- 
ousness of  your  mission  in  the  neighborhood,  or  the  dignity  of  your 
position,  that  you  show  a  fatal  tendency  to  outbursts  of  touchiness 
that  is  likely  to  become  a  monomania.  Do  you  understand  ? 
Policeman. — ^Yes,  sir. 
Boissonnade. — ^Very  well,  that's  all. 

{Thf  officer  goes  out.  Left  aloney  the  clerk j  Boissonnade, 
again  takes  up  the  study  of  the  legal  documents  piled  up  on  his  table. 
A  brief  pause.  Then^  suddenly.) 

Boissonnade  {With  a  gesture  of  despair). — ^Again.     {He  reads:) 
"Complaint,  insult  to  representatives  of  the  police  force  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty — ^During  the  night  of  the  17th  inst.,  being 
on  my  beat,  my  colleague,  Soufflure  and  I,  our  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  disorder  of  a  dispute.    Having  betaken  our- 
selves to  the  locus,  we  there  found  the  carpenter,  Lacaussade, 
occupied  in  altercation  with  his  landlady  through  the  window 
on  the  pretext  that  the  latter  refused  to  open  the  door.    As  soon 
as  he  saw  us,  the  delinquent  came  toward  us  somewhat  unsteadily 
and  addressed  us  in  these  terms — ^You  can  bear  witness  that  that 
old  skunk  refused  to  open  the  door;  you    saw   it    yourselves. 
And  then  he  added  in  a  scornful  and  insulting  voice — You  were 
specked-taters,  which  was  ^lntrue  and  uncalled  for — and  even 
were  we  the  lowest  of  the  social  scale  it  is  not  proper  that  those 
connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  law  should  be  thus  character- 
ized.*'    {Consternated.) — ^What  does  the  idiot  mean?    What  is  it 
all  about?    This  man  with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  is  becoming  a 
menace  to  the  public.     {He  rings  and  the  messenger  appears.) 
Call  the  officer  again.     {Messenger  goes  out  and  policeman  enters.) 
Come  in  Officer;  here  is  more  of  this!    So  you  are  keeping  the 
joke  up.     It  seems  that  the  herein  mentioned  Lacaussade  called 
you  spectators,  did  he? 

Policeman. — Yes,  sir,  he  did,  but  he  didn't  pronounce  it  that 
way. 

Boissonade. — Do  you  know,  I  begin  to  wonder  if  you  have 
lost  all  your  common  sense  or  if  you  are  trying  to  make  fun  of  me? 
Policeman. — I  !! 
Boissonnade. — Spectators,  Great  Scott!    It  is  too  absurd. 
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And  if  the  local  reporter  happens  to  hear  that  anecdote,  there  is 
one  thing  certain — ^you  will  get  it  in  the  neck.  {The  policeman 
starts,)  Why,  I  begin  to  think  that  you  are  the  victim  of  a  fixed 
idea.  Neither  your  grocer,  Nivoire,  nor  your  carpenter,  Lacaus- 
sade,  thought  of  insulting  you ;  it  was  simply  this — ^His  landlady, 
having  refused  him  access  to  a  lodging  which  is  his  own,  he  asked 
you,  as  he  had  a  right  to  do  to  bear  witness  to  a  case  of  flagrente 
delicto.  {Policeman  starts  again.)  And  by  spectators  thereof 
he  means  that  you  saw  it.  And,  now,  you  want  to  send  a  poor 
chap  to  a  cell  all  because  you  don't  understand  an  ordinary  word. 
Here  we  have  public  safety  paralyzed  and  justice  betrayed.  In 
point  of  fact,  I  can't  get  over  it.  The  way  you  are  going  on,  I 
wonder  what  we  shall  come  to.  First,  a  one-cent  piece  can't  be 
called  a  copper,  and  then  an  onlooker  can't  be  called  a  spectator 
and  all  because  you  don't  know  your  own  language.  Another 
time  don't  go  off  half  cocked.  Don't  use  such  military  severity 
with  our  complainants.  Be  a  little  more  discreet  when  you  want 
to  make  accusations  yourself  and  remember  that  a  good  soldier 
can,  without  deteriorating,  be  a  good  fellow.  One  is  as  good  as 
the  other;  you  may  go. 

Policeman  {Going  outj  says). — ^All  the  same,  it  is  tough  at  my 
age  to  hear  myself  called  a  specked  pertater,  by  an  individual  who 
isn't  as  good  as  I  am.     {He  goes  out.) 

{Once  again  Boissonnade  settles  doum  to  look  over  the  day^s 
mail  but  almost  immediately — ) 

Boissonnade. — Well,  this  is  beyond  words.  {He  reads.)  Po- 
lice OfRcer  Labourbourax  versus  the  Baron  Larade,  Insult  to  an 
Officer  of  the  police  force  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  (Boisson- 
nade ccLSts  a  rapid  glance  over  the  complaint.)  Well,  the  worst  of 
this  is,  there  seems  to  be  something  in  it.  {He  rings.  The  mes- 
senger appears.)  Run  over  to  the  club,  down  at  the  Square, 
just  a  step  from  here,  inquire  for  Baron  Larade  and  ask  him  for 
me  to  come  to  my  office  on  business  at  once.  Hurry  up.  {The 
messenger  starts  to  go  out.)     Wait,  send  me  the  same  officer  again. 

Boissonnade. — I  see.  Officer,  by  this  that  you  have  a  com- 
plaint to  make  against  Baron  Larade. 

Policeman. — ^Yes  sir. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  what  has  he  done  to  you  ? 

Policeman. — ^He  used,  in  connection  with  me,  a  term  inap- 
propriate to  the  uniform  that  I  wear. 

Boissonnade  {Looking  at  the  complaint). — ^Well,  out  with  it* 
He  called  you  a  "scream." 
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Policeman  (Saluting). — Saving  your  presence. 

Boissonnade  {Bored). — ^Are  you  sure  about  it? 

Policeman. — It  is  stated  in  my  complaint. 

Boissonnade  {Running  over  the  document). — I  see,  I  see. 
Only,  we  know  your  tendency  and  having  good  reason  to  suspect 
you  of  being  over-sensitive  and  always  ready  to  take  offence, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  Baron  as  well  as  I  do  I  can't 
but  wonder  what  concatenation  of  circumstances  could  have 
made  a  man  so  serious,  so  peaceful,  so  gentle,  commit  such  a  crime. 
Why,  he  is  the  embodiment  of  good  manners,  courtesy  and  all 
the  amenities     ...    A  "scream." 

Policeman. — ^A  "scream." 

Boissonnade.— "WfMy  the  devil  take  me  if  I  understand  any- 
thing about  it. 

The  Messenger  {Opening  the  door). — The  Baron  Larade  is 
here. 

Boissonnade. — ^Ah!  Let  him  come  in.  All  right  Officer,  I 
will  call  you  presently. 


Scene  II 

The  Baron,  Boissonnade 

Boissonnade  {Going  to  The  Baron  with  his  hand  extended). — 
How  do  you  do,  Baron,  come  in,  come  in. 

(The  Baron  enters^  door  closes  behind  the  back  of  the  police 
officer  going  out.) 

The  Baron  (piteously). — ^You  are  pretty  well? 

Boissonnade. — ^And  I  hope  you  are.  Here's  a  nice  mess. 
So  you  have  gone  to  insulting  the  police  force. 

The  Baron. — ^Don't  speak  of  it. 

Boissonnade. — Well,  it  is  true  then. 

The  Baron. — Only  too  true. 

Boissonnade. — ^And  you  have  characterized  Officer  Labour- 
bourax  as  a  "scream." 

The  Baron  {In  a  funereal  tone). — Sir,  I  have. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  God  bless  you  Baron,  this  is  a  nice 
hole  you  have  got  into. 

The  Baron. — It  is  pretty  serious,  isn't  it? 

Boissonnade. — Serious,  I  should  say  so — six  days  to  three 
months  you  know. 
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The  Baron. — ^Three  months — ^threc  months  in  jail! 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  that's  about  the  size  of  it. 

The  Baron. — I  am  disgraced. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  not  yet;  just  wait  a  little.  There  will 
be  some  little  time  before  you  need  to  blow  your  brains  out. 
We'll  proceed  in  due  order.  {Pushing  a  chair  toward  him.)  And, 
first  of  all,  take  the  seat  of  infamy. 

The  Baron  {Drawing  a  long  sigh). — Many  a  truth  is  spoken 
in  jest. 

Boissonnade  {Giving  him  a  seat). — Now,  my  dear  Baron,  just 
give  me  the  details  of  your  execrable  crime.  I  must  see  whether 
the  monstrous  thing  that  I  am  dealing  with  is  likely  to  come  to 
maturity,  in  which  case,  who  can  tell,  I  might  conceive  the  coward- 
ly design  of  strangling  it  in  its  swaddling  clothes ! 

The  Baron  {Seizing  his  hands). — ^My  dear  friend — ^My  ex- 
cellent friend ! 

Boissonnade  {Who  has  sat  down  at  the  table). — I  am  listening 
to  you. 

The  Baron. — Well,  Good  Heavens!  It  is  clear  as  daylight. 
I  live,  you  know,  in  Old  Oak  Castle  near  this  charming  town 
of  Sobville,  where,  I  may  say,  I  am  pretty  well  known. 

Boissonnade. — For  the  excellent  reason  that  you  are  the 
benefactor  of  the  place  and  that  nobody  is  ignorant  of  the  fact. 

TheBaron. — Oh,  benefactor,  that  is  really  saying  too  much. 
I  give  a  dowry  every  year  to  the  winner  of  the  Virtue  prize.  I 
have  had  the  church  tower  restored  and  given  a  new  engine  to 
the  fire  company. 

Boissonnade. — ^And  presented  the  Municipal  Orchestra  with 
a  splendid  bass  viol,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Baron  {Very  modestly). — ^That,  oh,  that  really  amounts 
to  nothing.  And  if  I  mention  my  liberalities  at  all,  it  is  merely 
as  attenuating  circumstances.  In  the  same  connection,  before 
beginning  the  story  of  my  misfortunes,  let  me  recall  to  you  my 
unshakable  attachment  to  the  principles  of  our  government. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  to  the  point,  Baron,  to  the  point. 

The  Baron. — I  am  getting  there.  Er,  er,  a  week  ago,  I  was 
going  forth,  as  is  my  custom,  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  little 
appetite  by  a  walk  in  the  open  air.  Also,  as  is  my  custom,  I  had 
taken  with  me  Venceslas. 

Boissonnade. — Venceslas.^    Who's  he? 

The  Baron. — My  dog. 
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Boissonnade. — Oh,  oh,  that  little  English  terrier  of  yours 
that  looks  like  a  black  radish. 

The  Baron. — ^The  same. 

Boisonnade. — Delightful  animal.  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him  with  you  sometimes  at  the  band  concerts  Sundays. 

The  Baron. — ^Very  good  of  you.  He  is  perfectly  ordinary, 
not  at  all  unusual.  I  am,  however,  very  much  attached  to  him 
and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  neither  of  us 
young,  neither  he  nor  I.  Then  we  are  both  of  us  widowers,  he 
and  I.  Then,  he  is  intelligent;  so  am  I.  We  understand  each 
other  perfectly.  Now,  those  things  seem  like  mere  nothings. 
But  it  really  is  a  great  deal,  don't  you  think  so.^ 

Boissonnade. — Oh,  certainly  I  think  so. 

The  Baron. — It  was  about  eight  o'clock.  The  weather  was 
magnificent.  I  was  sauntering  along,  breathing  into  my  lungs 
the  pure  air  of  the  country,  blessing  the  Lord  for  having  made 
Nature  so  beautiful  and  me  so  worthy  of  understanding  it.  At 
my  back,  Venceslas,  trotted  along,  enjoying  in  his  own  way  the 
sweetness  of  that  ineflFably  lovely  morning.  I  could  hear  behind 
me  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  hanging  at  his  collar.  A  tinkle  that 
increased  or  lessened  according  as  I  hastened  or  moderated  my 
steps.  From  time  to  time  I  would  pause  a  moment  to  rest. 
Then  I  would  hear  nothing  but  the  song  of  invisible  larks  for 
Venceslas  at  the  same  moment  would  halt  behind  me. 

Boissonnade. — Positively  bucolic ! 

The  Baron. — Suddenly,  in  the  distance,  above  the  ocean  of 
ripening  wheat  which  rippled  to  the  far  horizon,  I  distinguished 
the  two-cornered  hat  of  Officer  Labourbourax.  I  saw  that 
chance  was  going  to  bring  us  face  to  face  and  I  congratulated 
myself  on  my  good  fortune.  I  am  a  man  of  great  simplicity,  Mr. 
Boissonnade.  There  is  no  false  pride  in  my  make-up.  A  uni- 
form has  no  fears  for  me.  The  sight  of  these  excellent  people 
gives  me  pleasure.  I  was  ready  with  an  affectionate  wish  for  his 
good  health,  when,  and  imagine  my  surprise,  this  police  officer 
^who  had  joined  me  fell  into  position  and,  drawing  his  notebook 
from  his  pocket, — "Police  regulations,"  said  he.  "Do^s  should 
be  kept  in  leash.     Yours  is  at  large.     I  enter  a  complaint. " 

Boissonnade. — ^A  complaint. 

The  Baron. — ^Now,  would  you  have  thought  it.^  A  little  dog, 
hardly  bigger  than  your  fist,  and  nice  and  kind  and  sociable, — 
think  of  his  being  the  victim  of  such  a  rule? 

Boissonnade. — ^A   regulation    made  for   general  safety,  no 
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doubt,  but  requiring  common  sense  in  its  application.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  ^  dog  like  yours,  well  kept,  healthy,  plump 
as  can  be  shouldn't  be  confused  with  miserable  wandering  dogs 
aimed  at  by  the  police  regulation. 

The  Baron. — ^Now,  that  is  word  for  word  that  the  Mayor 
said  to  me,  that  charming  man,  that  delightful  man  to  whom  I 
went  at  once  to  tell  my  unfortunate  adventure,  and  who  was 
very  much  distressed  about  it.  He  acknowledged  that  the  police 
officer  had  on  this  occasion  failed  to  show  the  slightest  tact,  and 
sent  me  away  reassured,  urging  me,  however,  to  avoid  any 
further  trouble  and  to  keep  Venceslas  on  the  leash  until  further 
notice,  a  matter  of  two  days  at  the  outside,  to  give  him  time  to 
summon  the  policeman  and  to  whisper  in  his  ear  a  word  or  two 
about  this  little  matter. 

Boissonnade. — ^And  you  conformed,  no  doubt,  to  this  wise 
advice? 

The  Baron. — ^Most  certainly. 
Boissonnade. — Well,  that's  all  right. 

The  Baron. — I  bought  a  twenty-cent  leash  and  attached 
Venceslas  to  it.     He  app>eared  surprised,  even  more — 
Boissonnade. — ^Mortified. 

The  Baron. — I  was  trying  to  find  the  word — Yes,  mortified. 
As  I  have  just  told  you,  he  is  no  longer  young;  far  from  it.  He 
enjoys.  Heaven  be  praised,  a  flourishing  state  of  health  but  he 
has  reached  the  age  where  it  is  difficult  to  bear  a  change  in  one's 
habits  and  this  leash  completely  upset  his  little  dog's  existence. 
From  the  moment  when  he  ceased  to  feel  himself  at  liberty,  he 
absolutely  refused  to  follow  me,  clinging  with  all  four  feet  to  the 
ground.  Vainly  did  I  try  to  reason  with  him,  making  excuses, 
explaining  that  this  condition  of  things  was  forced  upon  me, 
appealing  to  his  kind  heart  and  even  trying  to  bring  before  him 
the  disturbing  form  of  the  policeman.  Wasted  eflFort!  He  was 
deaf  to  entreaty.  He  shook  his  head  furiously,  meaning,  no 
doubt,  by  that,  that  his  habits  were  irreproachable  and  that  he 
had  never  had  anything  to  do  wth  the  police  force. 

Boissonnade. — ^All  the  lovely  innocence  of  a  peaceful  con- 
science. 

The  Baron. — TThus  for  two  days,  we  walked  through  woods 
and  field,  I  ahead,  he  behind,  each  pulling  at  his  end  of  the  leash 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  one  would  have  known  who  was  leading 
and  who  was  being  led.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  this  sort  of  life 
was  becoming  unbearable,  when,  suddenly,  at  a  turn  in  the  path, 
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I  found  myself  again  in  the  presence  of  the  police  officer  Labour- 
bourax.  "The  Mayor,"  he  said,  "has  spoken  to  me.  Your  dog 
has  a  right  to  be  at  large."  "All  right,"  said  I,  and  I  bent  over 
to  detach  the  snap  from  Venceslas'  collar.  As  I  was  doing  so, 
the  policeman  went  on — "You,  however,  are  keeping  him  on  the 
leash.  Why  do  you  keep  him  on  the  leash  when  he  has  a  right 
to  be  at  large?     I  enter  a  complaint." 

Boissonnade  {Crossing  his  arms). — ^Well,  no! 

The  Baron  (lifter  having  by  a  movement  of  the  head  affirmed 
his  statement). — ^At  that  unexpected  statement,  I  was  seized  by  a 
mild  desire  to  laugh.  The  officer,  scowling,  said  that  I  was  mock- 
ing at  the  authorities. 

Boissonade. — Eh  ^ 

The  Baron. — I  shrugged  my  shoulders, 

Boissonnade. — Oh,  oh ! 

The  Baron. — ^The  officer  got  mad. 

Boissonnade. — ^Ah,  ah! 

The  Baron. — I  answered  back.  He  told  me  to  be  silent  in  a 
tone  that  I  thought  improper.  It  was  then,  losing  control  of 
myself,  that  I  turned  my  back  on  this  policeman  and  cast  at  him 
the  word  which  brings  me  here  and  will  be  a  source  of  remorse 
to  me  for  my  entire  life.  Officer,  said  I,  you  are  a  perfect 
**  scream. " 

Boissonnade  {After  a  silence). — ^Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  how- 
ever terrible  it  may  be,  your  crime  can't  be  said  to  rival  in  interest 
the  Dreifus  affair. 

The  Baron  {Smiling). — ^Well,  I  rather  suspected  that. 

Boissonnade* — ^Well,  well.  The  devil  take  it  all,  my  good 
friend,  if  you  were  going  to  show  disrespect  to  a  police  officer  I 
would  have  willingly  given  five  hundred  francs  myself  to  have 
had  you  insult  Officer  Petit  GrignoUe  or  Monpetaze,  the  captain 
of  the  Force.  You  can  talk  things  over  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  men  as  reasonable  as  they  are.  But  Officer  La- 
bourbouraz!    Whose  very  name  conjures  up  all  sorts  of  horrors. 

The  Baron. — ^Well,  he  can't  do  anything  without  you. 

Boissonnade. — ^And  I  can't  do  anything  without  him.  You 
and  I  both  are  in  his  hands.  If  he  would  only  be  a  "little  nice" 
like  the  policemen  of  the  song. 

The  Baron. — Then,  it  means  bringing  the  matter  up  before 
the  Court? 

Boissonnade. — ^Alas,  it  does! 

The  Baron. — ^The  disgrace  of  being  convicted ! 
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BoissofifuuU. — Well,  I  am  half  afraid  of  it  but  let*s  not  cry 
before  we  are  hurt.  We'll  see  which  way  the  wind  is  and  the 
devil  take  me  if  I  don't  find  some  way  of  getting  you  out  of  the 
dutches  of  this  obstinate  brute.  {He  goes  to  the  door  at  back  and 
opens  it.)    Officer. 

The  Baron. — My  fate  is  in  your  hands. 

Boissonnade. — ^You  can  count  on  me. 


Scene  III 
The  same  and  the  police  officer. 

Boissonnade. — Come  here,  Officer,  and  let  us  talk  in  an 
amicable  way.  It  has  unfortunately  been  established  that  your 
grievances  are  not  without  foundation  and  that  Baron  Larade 
has  been  guilty  of  using  improper  language  towards  you. 

Policeman. — ^He  called  me  "a  scream.^^ 

Boissonnade. — ^He  acknowledges  it  and  is  in  despair  about  it. 

(The  Baron,  tvith  an  eloquent  gesture^  calls  upon  Heaven  to 
witness  his  remorse.) 

Boissonnade. — ^He  requests  me  to  express  to  you  his  most 
unmitigated  feeling  of  repentance  and  it  is  with  the  utmost  good 
will  that  I  become  the  advocate  of  his  cause.  Let  me  hope  that 
is  already  nearly  won.  {Pause.)  (The  Policeman  rem^ains 
mute.) 

Boissonnade. — Why,  let's  reason  about  the  matter.  You 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Baron  Larade  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  loved  gentlemen  of  our  provincial  town,  a 
man  of  unsullied  character,  respecting  our  institutions.  A  friend 
to  good  order  and  those  who  preserve  it,  he  respects  you  in  every 
way. 

The  Baron  {Eloquent  and  decided). — I  will  swear  to  it. 

Boissonnade. — ^And  he  would  be  grateful  to  you — 

The  Baron. — ^Until  the  tomb  closes  about  me. 

Boissonnade. — Ifj  exercising  that  mercy  and  right  to  leniency 
which  his  irreproachable  past  well  deserves,  you  would  consent 
to  forget  this  mistake  in  view  of  the  remorse  with  which  he  ex- 
piates it.     {Pause.)     (The  Policeman  still  silent.) 

Boissonnade. — ^As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  strongly  second 
the  desire  of  this  perfect  gentleman.  {Pause.)  (The  Police- 
man still  silent.) 
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{Boissonnade  {A  suggestion  of  increasing  impatience  in  his 
voice). — Why,  Great  Scott,  show  a  little  charity.  God  is  not 
pleased  with  the  death  of  the  sinner.  You,  moreover,  it  must 
be  admitted,  made  the  slight  abuse  of  language  in  question  quite 
comprehensible  by  your  excessive  and  absurd  interpretation  of  a 
regulation,  that  is, — ^well,  let  us  say,  at  least,  elastic.  I  beseech 
you  to  reflect  on  that.  Withdraw  your  complaint.  You  will 
thus  perform  a  charitable  act  and,  at  the  same  time,  spare  our 
dear  and  humble  little  town  the  shock  of  a  public  scandal  and  the 
grief  of  seeing  enmity  between  two  persons  so  highly  considered,-*- 
yourself.  Officer  {And  pointing  to  The  Baron)  and  my  client. 
{Another  pause.) 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  answer  something.  This  is  getting 
exasperating. 

The  Policeman. — ^So  be  it.  I  answer  in  these  terms  {To  the 
Baron.)     Did  you  or  did  you  not  say  I  was  "a  scream.?" 

Boissonnade. — Oh,  aren't  we  ever  going  to  get  away  from 
that? 

The  Baron  {Overwhelmed). — ^Yes,  I  said  that. 

The  Policeman. — ^Very  well.     Did  you  think  so? 

The  Baron. — ^I?  Why,  not  for  a  moment,  Oflicer,  not  for 
a  minute,  not  for  a  second. 

Boissonnade. — ^Now,  you  see? 

The  Policeman. — ^Will  you  swear  it? 

The  Baron. — Upon  my  honor. 

Boissonnade. — There,  you  have  it. 

The  Policeman. — Then  you  are  still  more  guilty. 

Boissonnade. — Oh,  pitiless  man. 

The  Baron. — Oh,  come.  Officer,  you  don't  really  mean  that. 
You  cannot  wish  for  a  foolish  mistake,  that  he  himself  is  the  first 
to  regret,  to  inflict  on  a  man  of  sixty-five  years,  justly  proud  of  a 
life,  that  he  dares  call  stainless,  an  end  that  would  be  a  complete 
disaster — ^his  name  disgraced  by  appearing  on  the  criminal  docket. 

Boissonnade. — Can  you  remain  indifferent  to  this  touching 
grief?  The  act  of  contrition  and  humiliation  of  this  poor  man 
ought  to  appeal  to  you  as  the  most  sufficient  of  reparations. 
Oh,  what  a  thirst  for  vengeance! 

The  Policeman. — Pardon  me.  Now,  just  suppose  that  I  had 
called  this  gentleman  a  speckled-tater,  or  his  conduct  "rotten.'' 

The  Baron. — ^Well,  call  me  anything  you  please  so  long  as 
you  don't  call  me  before  the  judge  of  the  district  court.  Three 
months  in  jail !    Oh,  Lord !    Come,  you  are  the  father  of  a  family. 
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You  have  heavy  expenses  and,  without  wishing  to  make  myself 
the  apostle  of  certain  socialistic  views,  I  nevertheless  must  say 
that  the  government  does  not  always  show  suitable  generosity 
in  regard  to  its  servants.  A  policeman  is  not  rich  any  more  than 
the  soldier  of  the  old  song.  If  I  thought  that  any  reasonable 
compensation, — something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two 
hundred  francs? 

Boissonnade. — ^You  are  insane,  Baron. 

The  Policeman  {Scowling). — ^What  did  I  understand  you  to 
say? 

The  Baron. — I  said  that  if  a  little  sum  of  twenty-five  gold 
pieces,  so  as  to  speak? 

The  Policeman  {Severe j  armed  with  a  sense  of  justice). — At- 
tempt at  bribery  of  a  public  officer;  I  bring  complaint  before  the 
clerk  of  this  Court. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  there  you  have  it. 

The  Baron  {DoesnH  understand)  — ^Have  what? 

Boissonnade. — ^Another  flagrente  delicto.  Article  179.  Three 
to  six  months  in  prison.    Very  simple  matter. 

The  Baron  {Rapidly  becoming  insane). — Six  months  in  jail? 
Six  months  in  jail?    Officer,  beware. 

The  Policeman. — I  beg  your  pardon? 

Boissonnade  {Terrified). — Baron,  Baron. 

The  Baron  {Blood  in  his  eye). — I  am  beginning  to  get  hot 
under  the  collar.  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  I  am  not 
guilty  of.    What  is  the  next  thing? 

The  Policeman  {inexorable). — Threats  against  an  officer  of 
the  police  force  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty.  I  recommend  that 
the  delinquent  be  indicted  under  article  224. 

The  Baron  {Nearly  in  a  state  for  the  straight^'acket). — This  is 
too  much.     {He  is  about  to  dash  forward.) 

Boissonnade  {Who  for  an  instant  seems  absorbed  in  reflection). 
— Stop,  where  you  are.  Be  calm,  I  beg  of  you.  Officer,  you  arc 
right.  Your  claim  is  legitimate.  I  accept  it  and  all  its  conse- 
quences.    (The  Officer  salutes  and  is  about  to  go  out.) 

Boissonnade. — One  word  more.  {The  Officer  halts.)  Can 
you  tell  me  what  time  it  is? 

The  Policeman  {Taking  out  his  watch). — ^Fifteen  minutes  past 
twelve, 

Boissonnade. — ^You  are  ahead  of  time. 

The  Policeman. — ^No. 

Boissonnade. — ^Yes,  you  are. 
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The  Policeman. — Beg  pardon,  I  set  my  watch  this  morning 
by  the  barracks  clock. 

Boissonnade. — ^The  barracks  clock? 

The  Policeman. — The  barracks  clock. 

Boissonnade. — In  that  case  you  are  unpardonable.  (Police- 
man seems  surprised.)  For  according  to  the  manual  of  service 
you  should  have  been  in  full  uniform  sixteen  minutes  ago.  The 
fact  that  you  boldly  appear  at  so  late  an  hour  in  the  undress  in 
which  I  behold  you  constitutes  on  your  part  a  systematic  viola- 
tion of  the  regulations,  a  voluntary  lack  of  respect  for  this  place, 
the  majesty  of  which  it  is  my  duty  to  uphold.  (The  Officer 
tries  to  get  a  word  in.)  Be  silent.  (Boissonnade  takes  the  pen 
and  writes)  y —  *I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
captain  of  police  the  reprehensible  attitude  of  Officer  Labour- 
bourax,  who  with  evident  intention  to  offend  takes  it  upon  him- 
self to  astonish  the  Court  House  by  the  impropriety  of  his  dress.* 
{He  folds  and  puts  it  in  an  envelope.)  Take  this  to  its  address. 
{A  pause.) 

The  Policeman. — I  am  here  to  receive  orders  and  to  carry 
them  out.    This  letter  will  reach  its  destination. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  I  should  hope  so. 

The  Policeman. — Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officer 
of  the  law,  who  is  interrogating  me,  that  with  such  an  accusa- 
tion I  shan't  get  off  with  less  than  thirty  days. 

Boissonnade. — So  much  the  worse  for  you. 

The  Policeman. — I  would  also  call  to  his  attention  with  all 
possible  respect  that  I  have  been  serving  my  country  faithfully 
twenty'  five  years  and  that  I  am  proud  to  have  an  unblemished 
military  and  police  record  and  this  blow  which  falls  upon  me  at 
the  end  of  my  career  is  more  cruel  than  a  slap  in  the  face,  giving 
the  lie  as  it  does,  before  every  one,  to  my  immaculate  past. 

Boissonnade. — ^What  do  you  think  I  can  do  about  it? 

The  Policeman. — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  an  act 
of  mercy,  of  generositjr — 

Boissonade. — ^What  the  devil  are  you  after?  You  are  not 
trying  to  put  in  a  plea  for  yourself,  are  you  ? 

The  Policeman. — The  fault  I  have  committed  is  not  so 
serious  but  what  it  might  be  more  favorably  presented. 

Boissonnade. — I  don't  say  that  it  couldn't  but  practice  is 
better  than  precept.  If  you  give,  expect  to  take.  For  the  piti- 
less policeman,  there  is  the  relentless  judge. 

The  Policeman. — Still,  I  would  add — 
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Boissonnade. — ^Nothing  at  all.  Here.  The  records  of  the 
Larade  affair  are  now  closed  with  the  introduction  of  two  in- 
stances of  flagrante  delicto.  Please  glance  at  this  and  sign.  [A 
long  pause.)  (Boissonnade,  standings  offers  The  Policeman  ike 
pen.)  The  Policeman,  still  mute^  but  worried  and  nervous j  not  as 
he  was  a  short  time  before.  He  chews  his  moustache  furiously  twists 
the  paper  in  his  fingers,  evidently  the  victim  of  an  inward  struggle. 
Suddenly  he  comes  to  a  decision  and,  in  a  voice  full  of  sentiment 
says.) 

The  Policeman. — The  police  officer  is  pitiless,  but  he  is  not 
without  lofty  sentiment. 

Boissonnade. — ^Well,  that  is  to  his  credit.  (Then,  seeing  th 
Officer  tearing  up  his  complaints.)    What  are  you  doing? 

The  Policeman. — I  withdraw  my  claim  to  redress  out  of 
respect  for  a  bald  head. 

Boissonnade  {Pretending  to  be  indifferent). — Just  as  you  like. 
{In  a  low  voice  to  The  Baron.)  The  farce  is  over.  Baron,  you  can 
go  back  to  your  club. 

The  Baron  {Wild  with  joy). — ^You  withdraw  your  complaint? 
You  really  withdraw  your  complaint.  Officer,  you  certainly  are 
"a  scream." 

The  Policeman. — ^Huh,  what's  that? 

Boissonnade. — ^What  ? 

The  Baron. — My  tongue  slipped.  I  said  cream.  Oflicer,  you 
are  the  Cream  of  Society. 


AN  ARMENIAN  POET: 
SIAMANTO 

By  Alice  Stone  Blackwell 

A  remarkable  poet  perished  in  the  recent  Armenian 
massacres. 
Adam  Yarjanian,  who  wrote  under  the  pen 
name  of  Siamanto,  was  born  at  Akn  in  Asia  Minor 
in  1878.  When  he  was  twelve  years  old,  the  family- 
moved  to  Constantinople.  The  boy  soon  showed 
his  literary  and  poetic  gifts.  He  was  endowed  with  a  warm  heart 
and  a  vivid  imagination,  and  the  cruelties  to  which  the  Arme- 
nians were  subjected  made  a  profound  impression  upon  him. 
He  engaged  in  the  ill-fated  revolutionary  movement,  and  was 
forced  to  leave  Constantinople.  ^  Thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
by  his  father's  death,  for  many  years  he  led  the  life  of  a  poor 
student  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Zurich,  and  Lausanne.  Always  delicate, 
he  developed  tuberculosis,  and  spent  a  long  time  in  a  Swiss 
sanitarium,  finally  coming  out  cured. 

When  the  new  constitution  was  proclaimed  in  Turkey,  and  an 
era  of  liberty  and  progress  seemed  in  sight,  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  supported  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  by 
his  pen.  The  party  of  the  Young  Turks,  however,  soon  showed 
itself  in  its  true  colors,  and  after  the  Adana  massacres  Siamanto 
came  to  America.  In  1910  he  arrived  in  Boston,  and  spent  a  year 
here  as  editor  of  the  Armenian  paper,  Hairenik.  He  had  looked 
forward  with  great  interest  to  seeing  the  paintings  of  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  and  the  first  visit  that  he  made  in  Boston  was  to  the 
Public  Library.  He  would  stand  before  the  pictures,  absorbed^ 
by  the  hour  together.  The  library  became  his  daily  haunt,  and 
some  of  his  most  striking  poems  were  written  there. 

He  finally  returned  to  Constantinople.  When  the  Turkish 
government  in  191 5  rounded  up  the  most  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial Armenians  of  that  city  and  slaughtered  them  after  barbarous, 
tortures,  Siamanto  and  another  distinguished  Armenian  poet^ 
Daniel  Varoujan,  were  among  those  who  perished. 
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Siamanto  has  been  called  the  Walt  Whitman  of  Armenia, 
because  he  cast  aside  the  customary  forms  and  wrote  "free  verse." 
But  the  substance  of  his  poetry  is  widely  different  from  Whitman's. 

Siamanto's  whole  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  his  people,  and  in  the  aspiration  for  their  freedom. 
He  wrote  hardly  a  line  unconnected  with  that  subject.  He  was 
an  idealist.  He  said  there  were  three  things  in  America  that  he 
wanted  to  see:  Niagara,  and  the  graves  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He  was  a  man  of  kind  heart  and  lovable 
character.  Although  he  lived  in  a  terrible  time,  and  felt  for  his 
people  with  all  the  anguish  of  a  most  sensitive  heart,  he  never 
gave  up  the  hope  of  a  brighter  future  for  his  fatherland,  and  for 
all  humanity. 

Sojne  translations  from  his  poetry  follow. 

A  Mother's  Dream 

Let  me  write  now  and  tell  you  of  my  dream. 
It  was  upon  the  midnight  of  All  Saints. 
Sudden  before  me  your  four  brothers  knelt; 
They  wore  no  shrouds,  no  vestiges  of  flesh ; 
Groping  in  darkness,  with  abysmal  eyes, 
Weeping  before  their  mother  thus  they  came 
To  tell  their  memories  of  other  days. 

"Mother,  the  dawning  of  the  bygone  days! 
We  four  together,  from  beneath  the  ground, 
Today  have  sought  once  more  your  little  door. 
To  tap  on  it,  Companioned  by  the  storm. 
Mother,  be  not  afraid,  no  strangers  we! 
And,  lonely  in  your  slumber,  wait  at  least 
And  let  us  watch  your  face  in  death's  dark  night!" 

"Mother,  the  holiness  of  bygone  days! 
Out  of  my  heart,  'neath  our  poor  graveyard's  earth, 
Mother,  a  flower  of  love  for  you  has  grown. " 


"Mother,  the  sweetness  of  the  bygone  days 
For  you  two  jars  with  my  salt  tears  are  filled. 


»9 


« 


Mother,  the  happiness  or  oygone  days — 
For  you  have  burning  roses,  flowers  of  hope, 
Sprung  into  fiery  blossom  from  my  soul. " 


it 
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O  mother,  the  heroic  manliness 

Of  bygone  days!    Out  of  my  breast-bones  now 

Two  shields  for  your  protection  have  been  wrought, " 

"Mother,  your  peerless  beauty  in  the  past! 
How  many  furrows  now  have  marked  your  brow!" 

(Thus  spake  your  eldest  brother.)     "All  alone 

Under  your  roof-tree,  how  can  you  survive? 

These  seven  years,  we  seven  times  have  tapped 

Upon  your  little  door,  but  till  tonight 

We  never  yet  have  found  the  door  unclosed. 

What  traveller  do  you  await  tonight? 

Behold,  your  fragile  hut  is  tottering. 

Like  to  a  heap  of  mouldering  coffin-boards. 

See  how  the  leaves,  storm-rent,  fall  from  the  trees ! 

The  guiltless  doves  are  dying  in  the  brook. 

And  still  upon  the  threshold  of  your  home. 
Mother,  the  black  snakes  lick  our  dried-up  blood. 
The  garden  has  no  bud,  no  fruit,  no  briar. 
We  four  together  have  been  through  the  hut. 
And  at  the  sight  of  us  our  broken  swords 
Gave  out  once  more  a  single  flash  of  light. 
Empty  the  larder  was,  and  in  the  bam 
A  white  lamb  bleated,  biting  at  its  hoofs. 
Mother,  the  plenty  of  the  bygone  days ! 
How  can  you  live  here  in  your  empty  hut — 
Here  in  your  empty  hut  how  can  you  live?" 

The  four  were  mute;  but  when  I  spoke  your  name 
And  sobbed  tempestuously  in  my  dream. 
They  wildly,  with  bowed  heads,  began  to  weep. 
"But  still,"  I  said,  "your  brother  is  alive. 
The  little  one,  who  did  not  see  you  die. 
It  is  for  him  alone  I  live  today. " 

Then  they  burst  forth,  and  poured  upon  mine  eyes 

The  terrible  black  teardrops  of  the  dead. 

"A  brother,  oh,  we  have  a  brother  yet, 

A  brother,  oh,  a  brother  in  the  world ! 

Mother,  the  misery  of  coming  days ! 

Hereafter,  how  shall  we  to  earth  return? 

Now  how,  oh,  how  shall  we  to  earth  return?" 
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Prayer 

The  swans,  in  discouragement,  have  migrated  from  the 
poisonous  lakes  this  evening;  and  sad  sisters  dream  of  brothers 
under  the  prison  walls.  Battles  have  ended  on  the  blossoming 
fields  of  lilies,  and  fair  women  follow  coffins  from  underground 
passages,  and  sing,  with  heads  bowed  down  towards  the  ground. 

Oh,  make  haste!  Our  aching  bodies  are  freezing  in  these 
pitiless  glooms.  Make  haste  towards  the  chapel,  where  life  will 
be  more  merciful;  the  chapel  in  the  graveyard  where  our  brother 
sleeps ! 

An  orphan  swan  is  suflFering  in  my  soul;  and  there,  over 
newly-buried  corpses,  it  rains  blood — ^it  pours  from  mine  eyes. 

A  crowd  of  cripples  pass  along  the  paths  of  my  heart;  and 
with  them  pass  bare-footed  blind  men,  in  the  divine  hope  of  meet- 
ing someone  in  prayer. 

And  the  red  dogs  of  the  desert  howled  all  one  night,  after 
moaning  hopelessly  over  the  sands,  for  some  unknown,  incompre- 
hensible grief. 

And  the  storm  of  my  thoughts  ceased  with  the  rain;  the 
waves  were  cruelly  imprisoned  beneath  the  frozen  waters;  the 
leaves  of  huge  oak-trees,  like  wounded  birds,  dropped  with  cries 
of  anguish;  and  the  dark  night  was  deserted,  like  the  vast  infinite. 

And,  with  the  lonely  and  bloody  moon,  like  a  myriad  mo- 
tionless marble  statues,  all  the  corpses  arose  out  of  the  earth  to 
pray  for  one  another. 

The  Young  Wife's  Dream 

Year  after  year,  sitting  alone  at  my  window,  I  gaze  upon  thy 
path,  my  pilgrim  heart-mate;  and  by  this  writing  I  wish  once 
more  to  sing  the  tremors  of  my  body  and  of  my  thoughts  left 
without  a  guardian. 

Ah!  dost  thou  not  recall  the  sun  on  the  day  of  thy  departure? 
My  tears  were  so  plentiful  and  my  kisses  so  ardent!  Thy  promises 
were  so  good  and  thy  return  was  to  be  so  early!  Dost  thou  not 
recall  the  sun  and  my  prayers  on  the  day  of  thy  departure,  when 
I  sprinkled  water  on  the  shadow  of  thy  steed  from  my  water  jar, 
that  the  seas  might  open  before  thee,  and  the  earth  might  blos- 
som under  thy  feet? 

Ah,  the  sun  of  the  day  of  thy  departure  has  changed  to  black 
night;  and  the  tears  of  waiting,  beneath  the  shower  of  so  many 
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years,  have  poured  from  mine  eyes  like  stars  upon  my  cheeks, 
and  behold,  their  roses  have  withered! 

It  is  enough.  With  longing  for  thee  I  feel  like  plucking  at 
my  hair.  I  am  still  under  the  influence  of  the  wine  of  thy  cup, 
and  a  mourner  for  thine  absent  superb  stature.  Remembering 
thee,  I  moan  like  the  winds,  and  wounding  my  knees  with  kneeling 
at  the  church  door,  I  implore  for  thee,  turning  toward  the  west. 

May  the  seas  some  day  dry  up  from  shore  to  shore,  and  may 
the  two  worlds  approach  each  other  in  an  instant!  Then  I  should 
have  no  need  of  heaven  or  the  sun. 

Return!  I  am  waiting  for  thy  return  on  the  threshold  of 
our  cottage.  My  hands  empty  of  thy  hands,  I  dream  of  thee  in 
my  black  robes.  Return,  like  the  sweet  fruits  of  our  garden! 
My  heart's  love  kSeps  my  kiss  for  thee. 

Oh,  my  milk-white  hips  have  not  yet  known  motherhood;  and 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  adorn  a  swaddling  cloth  with  my 
bridal  veil,  wrought  with  golden  thread;  and  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  sing,  sitting  by  a  cradle,  the  pure,  heavenly  lullaby  of 
Armenian  mothers. 

Return !  My  longing  has  no  end,  when  the  black  night  comes 
thus  to  unfold  its  shrouds,  when  the  owls  in  the  court  shriek  with 
one  another,  when  my  sobs  end  and  my  tears  become  bloody. 
Lonely,  in  my  dreams  of  a  despairing  bride,  with  my  hands,  like 
a  demon,  I  begin  to  sift  upon  my  head  the  earth  of  my  grave, 
which  is  drawing  near! 

The  Song  of  the  Knight 

The  sun  is  up,  the  hour  has  come  for  starting,  O  my  steed ! 

A  moment  wait  till  I  pass  my  foot  through  thy  stirrup  glittering 

dear. 
I  read  my  Goal  in  thy  shining  eyes,  that  know  and  understand. 
Oh,  joy  of  joys!    Oh,  blest  be  thou,  my  steed,  my  steed  so  dear! 

My  body  still  is  firm  and  light  with  the  joy  and  spring  of  youth, 
And  on  thy  saddle  I  shall  perch  like  an  eagle,  proud  and  free. 
The  golden  oats  that  I  fed  thee  with  in  plenty,  O  my  steed ! 
Have  made  mad  life  through  thy  form  flame  up;  how  fleet  thy 
course  will  be! 

Galloping  thou  wilt  fly  along,  fly  ever  upon  thy  way. 
And  sparks  from  the  strokes  of  thy  brazen  shoes  will  blossom  as 
we  go  past. 
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Let  us  grow  drunk  with  our  rapid  course  like  heroes,  O  my  steed ! 
And,  infinitely  winged  like  the  wind,  drink  in  the  blast! 

The  boundless  space  before  thy  pace  recedes  and  disappears, 
The  sinful  cities  with  all  their  crimes  bow  down  beneath  thy  tread. 
Black  flocks  of  crows  that  tremble  thy  swiftness  to  behold. 
Are  seeking  shelter  in  the  clouds,  the  thick  clouds  overhead. 

.The  sad  earth  seems  below  us  and  we  up  among  the  stars. 
Thou  no  abyss  nor  downward  slope  dost  heed,  with  eyes  aflame; 
There  is  no  obstacle,  no  rock  that  can  thy  flight  impede; 
Impatient,  fain  wouldst  thou  attain  the  summit  of  the  Aim. 

My  fleet,  fleet  steed!    My  idol  of  snow-white  marble  fair! 
With  all  my  soul  I  worship  thee!    As  on  our  course  we  fly, 
My  dreamy  brow  is  burning  with  the  flames  of  mine  Ideal; 
Oh,  spur  me  onward  to  my  Aim !     Slave  of  thy  footsteps  I ! 

I  am  the  slave  of  thy  fleet  steps,  child  of  the  hurricane ! 
Speed  on,  athirst  for  vengeance,  O  swift,  swift  steed  of  mine ! 
A  needless  halt  I  spurn  and  hate  with  all  my  anger's  might. 
Ours  are  the  summits,  and  the  wreath  of  victory  is  thine! 

Thy  delicate  cream-white  body  boils  with  thine  ardent  fire  of  life; 
Thy  tail  is  a  cataract;  rushing  down,  like  a  hurricane  it  blows. 
Within  thine  eyes,  so  bright  and  keen,  there  shine  two  flaming 

stars; 
The  ring  of  thy  swift  shoes  forges  fear,  as  onward  our  journey 

goes. 

I  told  thee  that  I  am  thy  slave,  for  liberty  athirst. 

Oh,  bear  me  swiftly  toward  the  South,  away  from  this  frontier! 

We  shall  be  clothed  with  suns  and  blood,  beyond  the  stately 

heights 
Of  Ararat  and  Aragotz.     Speed  on,  my  courser  dear! 

I  hold  no  whip  within  my  hand,  my  courser,  thou  art  free; 
Upon  thy  back,  that  glistens  like  a  lily  white  and  fair, 
I  only  shed  sweet  touches  of  my  fingers  as  we  go; 
They  touch  thy  bright  flesh  like  a  stream  of  honey  dropping 
there. 
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Thou  hast  no  bridle  upon  thy  neck,  no  bit  within  thy  mouth; 
Enough  for  me  one  wave  of  hair  from  thy  full  mane  backward 

flung. 
I  have  no  need  of  stirrup-irons  for  my  feet  to  grip  thy  sides ; 
A  silver  saddle  thou  hast  alone,  a  saddle  with  pearls  bestrung. 
For  my  native  valleys  I  yearn,  I  yearn, — ^the  valleys  that  hold 

my  home; 
But  halt  thou  never,  my  courser  swift,  the  star-strewn  heavens 

below! 
Away  by  the  mouths  of  caverns  deep  like  a  shadow  thou  must 

pass, 
From  forests,  vineyards  and  gardens  green  still  farther  and  farther 

go- 

Who  knows,  perchance  a  maiden  fair  by  the  side  of  a  running 

brook 
^ght  hand  me  a  cluster  of  golden  grapes,  and  proffer  a  draught 

of  wine — 
My  soul  might  understand  her,  and  she  like  a  sister  smile  on  me — 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  be  lost  in  dreams;  halt  not,  swift  steed  of 

mine! 

Thou  wilt  pass  by  the  shadowy  bowers  of  my  birthplace,  Eden- 
fair; 
The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  fain  would  I  drink  her  song! 
The  rose-scent,  on  my  pilgrimage,  I  have  dreamed  of,  many  a  year. 
Oh,  how  my  heart  is  yearning!    But  halt  not,  speed  along. 

And  in  my  pathway  haply  old  corpse^  might  arise. 
Their  shrouds  upon  their  shoulders,  their  hands  held  out  to  me. 
Approach  me — ^me  the  wretched ! — and  breathe  upward  to  mine  ear 
Their  loves  and  vengeance  ne'er  to  be  forgot — ^but  onward  flee! 

I  shudder  at  the  ruins  and  at  barren,  helpless  pangs. 
My  courser,  near  the  ashes  of  the  cities  make  no  stay! 
Oh,  tears,  the  tears  of  others,  they  choke  me  without  ruth; 
The  woe,  the  griefs  of  others  drive  me  mad,  upon  my  way! 

Ob,  do  not  halt,  my  courser,  where  these  corpses  scattered  lie! 
Fly  far  away  from  graveyards  where  white  shades  of  dead  men  be. 
I  cannot  bear,  I  tell  thee,  I  cannot  bear  again 
The  death  of  my  dear  native  land  with  anguished  eyes  to  see! 
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Behold  the  landscape  of  the  place  in  which  I  had  my  birth! 
At  sight  of  it  my  longing  glance  with  tears  grows  moist  and  glows. 
But  yet  I  would  not  shed  them;  nay,  do  not  pause  or  stay, 
My  steed,  my  steed  of  swiftest  flight!    My  Aim  no  weakness 
knows. 

Lo!  'tis  Euphrates  sounding.    Why  river,  dost  thou  roar? 

Thy  son  is  passing.     Why  so  dark  the  flood  thy  shore  that  laves? 

I  am  thy  son.    Oh,  do  not  rage!    Hast  thou  forgotten  me? 

I  with  thy  current  would  speed  on,  and  would  outstrip  thy  waves. 

The  memory  of  my  childhood  draws  from  me  tears  of  blood; 
A  dreamy  youth  who  used  to  stray  along  these  banks  of  thine. 
All  full  of  hope,  with  sunlight  mad,  and  happy  with  his  dreams — 
But  ah!  what  am  I  saying?    Pause  not,  swift  steed  of  mine! 

Behold  the  glorious  autumn,  which  vaguely  dies  around! 
Upon  my  brow  a  yellow  leaf  has  fallen  like  a  dream. 
Is  it  my  death  it  stands  for,  or  the  crowning  of  my  faith  ? 
What  matter?    On,  my  neighing  steed,  sweep  onward  with  the 
stream ! 

Perchance  it  was  the  last  sere  leaf  of  my  ill-omened  fate 
That  fell  upon  us  even  now.     What  matter?    Speed  away! 
From  the  four  corners  of  the  land  are  echoing  the  words, 
"Ideal,  O  free-bom  Ideal,  halt  not,  halt  not  nor  stay!" 

I  worship  thee!    Now  like  a  star  thou  shootest  on  thy  course; 
Thou  art  as  fleet,  thou  art  as  free,  as  is  the  lightning's  flame; 
And  through  the  wind  and  with  die  wind  like  eagles  now  we  soar. 
I  am  thy  knight,  I  am  thy  slave;  oh,  lift  me  to  my  Aim! 

Down  from  the  summits  of  the  rocks,  the  dread  and  cloudy  peaks, 

The  cataracts,  the  cataracts  are  falling  in  their  might. 

Their  currents  white  are  pure,  my  steed,  as  thine  own  snow-white 

form. 
And  their  imperious  downward  sweep  is  savage  as  thy  flight. 

But  why  now  doth  a  shudder  through  all  thy  body  run  ? 
Oh,  what  has  chanced,  my  hero?    Why  do  thy  looks  grow  dark? 
Oh,  turn  thine  eyes  away  from  me,  thine  eyes  with  trouble  filled; 
Past  the  horizons  fly  along,  fly  like  a  wind-borne  bark! 
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I  heard  the  wailing  and  the  cries,  entreaties  and  laments. 
From  ruined  huts  and  cities  that  reached  us  on  our  way. 
But  ah !  what  use  in  pausing  all  powerless  before  pain  ? 
Our  task  is  to  relieve  it;  then  do  not  halt  nor  stay! 

Through  the  death-agony,  my  steed,  we  passed  with  tearless  eyes. 
Oh,  do  not  halt!  Oh,  do  not  stay!  Brave  be  that  heart  of  thine! 
From  this  time  onward,  I  will  burn  Hope's  torches  blazing  bright. 
To  halt  means  death  to  us;  pause  not,  O  gallant  steed  of  mine! 

Aloft  on  thy  galloping  form,  full  oft  in  our  journey  ere  today 
I  have  heard  how  thy  swift,  spark-scattering  hoofs,  as  ever  we 

forward  flee. 
Have  many  and  many  a  time  crushed  bones,  that  fell  beneath  their 

tread, 
And  the  skulls  with  their  empty  sockets  dark  gazed  at  me — didst 

thou  see  ? 

I  tell  thee,  under  thy  shoes  I  heard  the  skeletons  break  and  crash, 
But  I  kept  silence.    My  lips  are  dumb.     Halt  not,  halt  not,  my 

steed! 
I  will  bury  my  sobs  and  sighs  of  grief  in  my  soul's  abysmal  depths; 
Let  nothing  live  but  my  anger  hot!    Pause  not,  but  onward  speed ! 

Oh,  pause  not,  falter  not  in  thy  course,  wild  creature  of  marble- 
white! 

Tears  will  not  banish  the  Pain  of  Life,  nor  drive  out  its  woe  and 
wrong. 

Nay,  the  Ideal  shall  toll,  shall  toll  the  bells  of  glowing  wrath. 

The  cranes,  far  flying,  will  call  to  us;  oh,  follow  their  distant  song! 

But  where  does  thy  path  lead  ?    What  is  this  f    My  steed,  hast 

thou  lost  thy  mind  ? 
The  ashes!    Oh,  the  desolate  plains  of  ashes  and  ruins  gray! 
Like  fog  the  gray  dust  rises  up  to  stifle  and  choke  our  breath. 
Oh,  tear  thy  way  through  these  frightful  mounds,  break  through 

them  and  speed  away! 

Lift  up  thy  forehead,  lift  up  thine  eyes,  let  me  cover  them  with 

my  hand ! 
Halt  not,  'tis  the  Crimson,  the  Crimson  dread;  red  blood  beneath 

us  lies. 
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Across  my  face  to  blind  mine  eyes  I  have  pulled  my  fluttering 

scarf; 
Halt  not!    What  good  would  it  do,  my  steed,  to  pause  here  with 

useless  sighs? 

Ah,  once,  accompanied  by  my  griefs,  my  lyre  shed  tears  of  blood; 

Weeping  I  hate  from  this  time  on;  thou  only  art  my  soul. 

Thou  breathest  battle,  for  glory  keen,  and  I  am  thy  prince,  thy 

slave. 
Thy  form  was  worshipped  by  glorious  Greece.    Oh,  lift  me  to  my 

Goal! 

The  sound  of  the  wind  is  like  a  horn  that  is  winded  far  away; 
The  forests,  ranged  like  troops  of  war,  stood  ready  as  we  passed. 
At  the  wild  ringing  of  thy  hoofs,  old  hopes  like  giants  woke; 
Old  laws  are  crushed,  old  tears  are  shed,  old  sounds  are  dying 
fast.. 

And  in  thy  flight,  at  daybreak,  on  a  lofty  table-land. 
New  giants,  new  insurgents,  new  heroes  we  shall  spy. 
The  sons  of  suffering  are  they,  who  in  this  hostile  age 
Were  bom  in  blood,  are  wroth  with  blood,  and  wish  in  blood  to 
die. 

When  we  see  columns  rolling  up,  armed  with  the  hurricane. 
We  by  their  side  will  march  along  the  pathway  to  the  Aim. 
Of  glory  and  the  crowning  of  the  martyrs  I  shall  sing; 
My  lyre  will  play,  that  gallant  day,  my  Torches  burn  and  flame! 

The  day  has  dawned,  has  dawned  at  last!    I  am  thy  knight,  thy 

slave ! 
The  slope  is  diflicult  and  steep,  but,  breathing  heavily, 
Thou  must  fly  on — one  effort  more,  amid  the  fires  of  morn! 
I  am  athirst  for  victory,  my  noble  steed,  like  thee. 

A  few  more  ringing  steps,  my  steed,  and  one  last  bound !  and  then 
What  a  procession,  what  a  host,  all  glad  and  full  of  might! 
Tis  freedom's  pioneers;  their  swords  flash  out  life-giving  rays, 
And  Brotherhood  they  celebrate  in  morning's  glorious  light. 

Here  may'st  thou  halt.    Be  blest,  my  steed !    Worthy  of  God  art 
thou! 
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Tears  fill  my  soul  as  mine  Ideal  I  gaze  on  and  admire. 

The  triumph  is  the  mighty  law  of  beauty  infinite. 

Lo,  there  six  sombre  centuries  are  standing,  armed  with  fire! 

I,  armed  already,  will  arm  thee.    O'er  my  shoulder  burns  thy 

torch. 
They  like  the  tempest  wish  to  walk,  under  the  dawning's  glow, 
Laden  with  justice.     Oh,  the  land  is  barren  and  athirst! 
Lo,  from  our  flight  the  giant  Hope  sparks  in  the  paths  will  sow! 


HIGH  LIGHTS  IN  THE  STORY 

OF  SUSANNA 

By  J.  Warshaw. 


I 


Court  of  the  ElderSy  outside  of  Babylon 

Ichabot —       That  which  we  are  about  to  do,  O  judges, 

Demands  a  warning  word.    There  will,  we  know, 

Be  ascribed  to  us  by  the  giddy,  thoughtless  crowd 

False  motives,  hidden  hatred,  and  what  not, — 

And  that's  to  be  expected,  certainly. 

We  understand  our  people.     Our  entire  lives. 

Replete  with  sanctity  and  honest  deeds, 

Will,  in  the  heated  moment,  be  forgot. 

Twill  be  forgot  that  Simeon  and  I, 

Most  hoary  of  the  Elders,  have  with  sweat 

Of  intellect  safeguarded  steadfastly 

The  holy  laws  and  rites  of  Israel: 

Have  sacrificed  our  gentler  feelings  to 

The  single  purpose  of  our  painful  task 

Of  vigilance  for  God's  commands :  have  been 

The  faithful,  fasting  shepherds  of  our  flock. 

How  much  we've  loved  you,  pled  for  you  on  High, 

Will  be  forgot,  no  doubt.     Yet  are  we  strong 

In  our  most  sacred  duty.     What  we  say 

Will  stupefy  you,  as  it  stunned  us  both. — 

Have  we  not  pondered,  Simeon,  if  we 

Should  loose  the  monstrous  crime  upon  the  world 

Or  silent  let  it  gnaw  our  guilty  hearts  ? 

Alas,  we  have  not  long  to  live.    A  year 

Or  two  can  matter  little, — ^more  or  less. 

We  might  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  peace 

Among  our  neighbors. 
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II 

Same  Scene 

Anna —        I  am  her  mother.     I  have  brought  her  up 

In  the  ways  of  virtue :  taught  her  what  her  sex 

Should  understand :  marked  out  her  duties  clearly, 

And  bred  in  her  a  most  lofty  sense  of  faith 

And  honor.    Never,  as  all  know,  has  she 

In  the  slightest  failed  us.    Until  today. she  stood 

Unchallenged  in  her  purity.    The  wives 

Of  Israel, — ^your  wives, — all  patterned  after 

This  my  poor  child,  who  shrinks  and  cowers  and 

cringes 
Before  these  hostile  faces, — she,  the  Queen ! 
Now,  Elders,  think.     Be  just.    Be  men.     Shall  we 
Decide  that,  having  held  so  long  her  life 
Immaculate,  she  has  on  a  sudden  snapped 
The  iron  chains  of  habit  for  a  whim,  and  did 
What  is  repulsive  to  her  nature  and 
Her  training?    What!    Is  conscience  such  a  light 
And  fickle  thing  .^    Our  race  must  answer  "No!" 
Our  breeding  is  a  bar  to  our  desires. 
Yet  what  desires  could  my  Susanna  harbor? 
Is  she  not  Queen  of  Israel  and  wife 
Of  the  best  of  men,  Jehoiachin,  and  graced 
With  lovely  children?    Will  you  rate  her  with 
The  common  wenches,  and  imagine  that 
Susanna,  in  her  triple  sanctity. 
Would  yield,  a  ready  victim,  to  a  crude 
And  shameless  passion?    If  so,  my  judges,  why, 
What  judgment  are  you  passing  on  your  wives 
And  daughters,  not  to  say  upon  yourselves? 

Ill 

« 

JehoiachifCs  Palace 

Jehoiachin — ^We  are  so  strangely  made!    I  know  not  whether 

I  pity  more  her  shame  and  suffering 
Or  my  own  injured  feelings.    Poor,  dear  child! 
My  heart  is  rent  for  you,  and  even  were 
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Their  charges  true,  I'd  find  good  reasons  for  you, — 

And  against  myself.     Why  must  we  justify 

Our  uncontrollable  passions?    Who  so  strong 

As  to  be  master  of  them?    They  are  bom 

With  us:  made  part  of  us,  unasked.    They  rule 

Us  at  a  certain  age,  in  spite  of  all 

We  do.    The  mind  may  seem  to  govern  us, 

Yet  in  a  twinkling  is  the  blood  inflamed, 

And  reason  fails  to  operate.    The  laws 

Of  man,  however  frightful,  never  altered 

The  first  great  laws  of  Nature :  else,  why  should 

The  prophets  be  so  full  of  warning.? — ^What 

Must  I  now  do?    Be  angry  with  her?    How 

Can  I  be  angry?    Has  the  sudden  wrath 

Of  youth  not  left  me?    I  am  old,  and  given  to 

Reflection. — ^Would  that  I  felt  this  more. — And 

yet, 
Could  I  be  coward  enough  to  hunt  to  the  grave 
This  child  who  has  hardly  lived?    The  grave,  alas! 
The  slimy  earth,  the  worms,  the  putrid  airs. 
Must  they  dismantle  your  fair  frame?    No,  no! 
How  can  I  ever,  ever  sleep  again 
To  dream  of  that  which  was  Susanna  once? 
You  shall  not  go  to  death.    For  I  do  need 
You,  and  could  nigh  forgive  you. — But 
The  people!    Ah!    The  people  and  the  Law, — 
Tis  they  that  press  me.     For  myself  I  am 
Inactive,  and  should  so  prefer  to  be: 
For  them  I  must  do  something.     Something?   What? 
No,  I'll  do  nothing  for  their  cursed  laws. 
I  would  not  have  such  penalties:  they  are 
Too  barbarous;  were  made  for  the  savage  days 
Of  a  young  race.     Besides,  is  she  not,  as 
She  answered,  innocent?    Her  looks  alone 
Would  force  conviction:  and  if  not  her  looks, — 
Her  life. — And  even  otherwise — ^Had  she — 
Heavens!    Away,  vile  thoughts!    PU  be  myself, 
ril  be  her  king,  her  lover,  though  she  were 
All  they  have  said, — and  more! 
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IV 

Susanna  at  a  window  overlooking  the  inner  court 

Susanna —    My  life  will  set  with  the  setting  sun,  and  night 

Will  drop  her  sable  mantle  on  my  name. 
These  damask  hangings  and  these  cedar  posts 
Will  carry  mourning,  and  these  rooms  will  lie 
In  muffled  silence.     Henceforth  I  shall  be 
A  stranger  to  these  soft  divans  and  to 
This  furniture.    The  marble  court  shall  no  more 
Feel  my  steps,  nor  the  shrubs  my  loving  hand. 
I  am  an  execration! — ^And  life  was  sweet! — 
My  children,  see,  they  play  within  the  yard 
Oblivious  of  the  world.     How  joyously 
They  talk  and  laugh  and  skip  about!    They  will 
Forget  me  in  a  week,  a  month.     They'll  miss 
The  usual  kiss, — to  them  so  little  and 
To  me  so  much, — they'll  speak  in  whispers  for 
A  day,  and  cry  themselves  to  sleep.     And  then, 
A  block  of  wood,  a  pebble,  will  absorb 
Them  more  than  I.    — ^Ah!  nevermore  to  see 
Their  darling  faces,  nevermore  to  feel 
Their  satin  arms  about  my  neck! 


SAINT  GENEVIEVE 

By  Charles   Peguy 

TrattslaUd  from  ike  French  by  Elizabeth  S.  Dickerman 

Ab  once  she  kept  the  lambs  at  fair  Nanteire, 
God  placed  her  here  another  flock  to  keep, 
A  horde  confused,  where  wolf  and  timid  sheep 
Alike  in  misery  are  gathered  there. 
And  as  she  watched  in  the  mild  evening  air 
In  the  farm  court  or  by  the  waters  deep 
Beneath  the  birch  or  where  the  willows  weep, 
She  guards  this  other  flock  with  many  a  prayer. 

And  when  the  night  shall  come  to  end  the  day, 
This  shepherdess  of  old, — so  frail,  so  fair, — 
Shall  gather  Paris  and  the  towns  that  lay 
Around,  and  lead  them  with  a  firmness  rare. 
And  gentle  hand,  o'er  the  last  stony  way 
To  God's  right  hand,  folded  beneath  His  care. 


CHARLES  PEGUY 

By  Elizabeth  S.  Dickerman 

''The  grandmother  at  the  summit  of  her  age 
Rejoices  in  the  little  tender  child 
In  mother's  arms,  and  often  has  she  smiled 
Seeing  it  enter  on  its  heritage; 
Dreamed  it  will  grow  a  noble  personage, 
The  strongest  reaper  in  the  harvest  time. 
The  clearest  singer  of  the  sweetest  rhyme, 
The  hero  of  the  hamlet's  little  stage." 

It  was  thus  that  the  poet,  Charles  Peguy,  conceived  of  St 
Genevieve  as  she  looked  toward  the  future  of  that  greater  saint 
Jeanne  d'Arc.     "His  great  work,"  says  Barres,  '*was  an  attempt 
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to  express  what  we  have  to  say  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  in  1914,  to  give 
form  to  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  sentiments  to  which 
this  incomparable  figure  gives  rise  in  the  conscience  of  a  cultivated 
Frenchman  of  today."  But  may  he  not  have  thought  too  of 
his  own  grandmother,  a  simple  peasant  who  kept  the  cows  and 
did  not  know  how  to  read  and  write  but  "  to  whom, "  he  said,  "  I 
owe  all  that  I  am." 

He  tells  us  of  his  peasant  ancestors,  *^  vinegrowers,  patient 
men  who  from  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  forest  of  Orleans  and 
from  the  sands  of  the  Loire,  conquered  so  many  acres  of  vineyard ; 
men  knotty  as  the  roots  of  the  vine,  twining  like  its  tendrils,  fine 
like  its  twigs.  Laborious  people.  It  is  because  of  them  that  I 
work  so  hard.  Could  I  only  write  as  they  worked  over  the  vines! 
And  harvest  sometimes  as  they  used  to  harvest  in  good  years! 
Could  I  only  write  as  they  talked ! " 

This  peasant  boy  went  to  the  Sorbonne,  studied  the  classics — 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  began  to  work  another  kind  of  fields, 
his  fortnightly  publications  (Les  Cahiers  de  la  Quinzaine). 
^'  In  his  little  printing  shop  opposite  the  Sorbonne  he  surveyed  and 
criticised  the  great  university.  He  seemed  like  an  extraordinary 
school-master,  a  preacher  of  old  France.  In  his  short  life,  he 
found  means  to  bring  to  flowering  the  forces  of  the  peasant  who 
tills  his  fields,  the  shopkeeper  who  counts  over  his  money,  the 
printer  who  does  beautiful  work,  the  cure  who  preaches  to  his 
flock  and  the  army  oflicer  leading  his  men  to  duty." 

He  died  in  the  battle  of  the  Ourcq  in  September  1914,  the 
Lieutenant  Charles  Peguy,  "arms  in  hand,  facing  the  foe," 
so  Maurice  Barres  tells  us.  "He  has  entered  the  ranks  of  the 
heroes  of  French  thought.  His  theme  was  moral  grandeur,  self- 
abnegation,  the  exaltation  of  the  soul.  It  has  been  given  him  to 
prove  in  one  moment  the  truth  of  his  words  ....  "Here 
lies  the  glory  of  young  French  letters.  But  it  is  more  than  a  loss, 
it  is  a  sowing;  more  than  a  death,  an  example,  a  word  of  life, 
a  leaven.  The  French  renaissance  will  draw  strength  from  the 
work  of  Peguy,  made  real  by  sacrifice. " 


THE  HIDDEN  WORD 

By  Anne  Throop  Craig 

Here  in  the  woods  where  invisible  maenads  play 

Where  the  beat  of  their  fountain's  plash 

Sounds  here,  and  there,  and  mockingly  away — 

Till  one  unwary  drop  of  spray 

Caught  like  a  meteor  in  a  mortal  glance 

Flashes  its  secret  precious  gleam  by  chance, 

For  lucky  eyes  to  see, — 

And  goes  again — 

Here  where  Joy  walks  with  never  an  hour  to  speed, — 

The  brown  and  purple  hollows  of  the  trees 

Are  deep  palimpsest  with  the  wood  bird's  tune, — 

With  soundless  raptures  of  wise  forest  things 

That  pulse  through  dark  on  dark  and  hush  on  hush 

The  still  long  thrilling  of  a  mystic  rune! 

Along  the  hill  the  wind  creeps,  and  the  sun 
Following  the  tangle  of  the  shadows,  laughs 
Among  the  leaves  to  see  the  elfin  play — 
Where  surely  eerie  creatures  in  the  pools 
Flash  their  swift  limbs  and  speed  away 
As  but  the  chasing  of  the  light  and  shade — 
While  yet  the  air  behind  they  leave  a-ring 
With  the  fleet  fragments  of  lost  syllables ! — 

— TTiose  primeval  syllables 

That  stirred  within  the  Ancient  Mother's  breast 

Silent  and  prescient  of  her  Spirit-born, — 

He  with  the  stars  upon  his  forehead  who  should  walk 

In  mighty  ways  to  speak  the  secret  promise  of  her  heart; 

For  whom  the  sun  and  moon  should  be  the  candles  of  his 

chamber 
Lighting  the  shining  letters  of  the  Word! 

— God  spoke  that  Word  once  plain  upon  the  hills, — 

Only  for  men  to  lose  it  on  their  errant  wavs ! 

— ^Yet  in  that  time  not  wrathfuliy  nc  turned  it  from  their  ken 
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But  wrote  its  syllables  upon  the  paths  they  went 
That  so  at  last  with  single  sight  returned 
They  might  decipher  it  to  render  Him  again. — 

— ^Where  the  fumbling  grope  of  Man 

In  the  cloudy  birth  of  Time 

Hacked  and  shaped  to  a  cup 

The  stone,  with  the  grind  of  another  stone, — 

Was  the  promise  of  the  Word, — and  its  infinite  urge 

In  the  travail  with  which  he  wrought. 

— ^The  swing  of  the  laborer's  tool 

The  rumble  of  carts  in  the  town 

The  thud  of  driving  steam, — 

Are  a-stir  with  an  ancient  theme; 

Its  fire  is  alight  in  looks  that  pass, — 

In  the  city's  lamps  that  gleam 

Out  on  the  sea — and  the  blue  of  the  sailor's  eye 

Is  a-dance  with  the  thrill  of  it — 

With  the  distant  receding  lure 

Elusive  and  whispering  strange  and  far 

To  him  who  would  seek  the  fill  of  it. 

The  joy  of  one  who  rides  over  a  plain  in  the  night — 

Who  speeds  to  the  ruby  rim  of  purple  boundless  wastes 

Under  the  stars. 

In  the  flood  of  his  heart  poured  out, — 

In  the  flying  song  he  trolls 

Is  the  secret  of  the  quest! 

Here  in  my  heart  and  yours  it  is  sealed 
But  my  lips  may  not  say  it,  nor  yours, — 
Ere  its  form  is  fled 
Unspelt  and  unrevealed. 

Yet,  where  pass  silently 

The  stars,  and  the  thoroughfare  of  night 

Is  a  skimming  mist  for  our  feet, — 

Where,  shot  with  the  nacre  of  dawns 

The  implacable  veils  that  tangle  us  here,  fall  away, 

And  our  looks  may  bend  from  where 

Only  the  hillwinds  breathe  in  our  breath 

And  clouds  flame*  near  on  our  hair, — 

I  have  seen  it  writ, — the  Word ! — 


A  LETTER  FROM  LOVELACE 

By  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 

Impulsive  girl,  so  sweet,  so  kind,  so  young. 
This  nib,  though  sharp,  is  truer  than  my  tongue. 
Brazen  my  word  to  yours  of  gold.    Take  back 
Its  promise!    This  I  ask,  oh,  not  for  lack 
Of  longing  which  must  pass  for  love  in  men 
Of  my  cheap  metal,  but  because — ah,  when 
He  comes,  the  paladin,  you'll  understand. 
No,  Innocent,  I  cannot  keep  the  hand 
Which  would  so  bravely,  firmly,  go  the  length 
Of  squandering  on  weakness  eager  strength. 
Though  bold  at  wooing,  winning  finds  me  base: 
There  are  awakenings  I  dare  not  face ! 
Nor  does  this  flash  of  frankness  half  disprove 
Unworthiness.    The  most  degrading  groove 
To  which  a  fool  commits  himself,  may  stain 
His  body,  numb  his  heart,  defile  his  brain, 
Yet  fail  to  blot  the  fragments  of  his  dreams. 
And  you?     Confuse  not  hate  of  fraying  seams 
With  love,  neat  fingers  which  so  ache  to  mend 
The  disarray  of  one  who  seems  a  friend. 
Love's  favors — do  they  suit  a  patchwork  knight 
Whose  motto  starts  with  Win!  to  end  in  Flight? 
Feeling  your  faith,  I  know  you'll  disbelieve;  jj^JB 
Reading  your  eyes,  I  know  your  heart  will  grieve; 
But  better  tears  of  pity  than  of  shame 
Over  the  ashes  of  a  wasted  flame. 
For  best  I  know  myself,  half  flint,  half  bran, 
Playing  at  what  rare  intervals  the  role  of  man. 
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REMEMBRANCE 

By  Albert  E.  Trombly 

Singer,  why  do  you  ask  of  some  fond  heart 

To  be  remembered  still,  when  you  are  dead  ? 

Will  not  the  night-wind  moan  above  your  bed 

And  with  each  spring  fresh  flowers  and  grasses  start? 

And  will  you  not  have  had  a  goodly  part 

Of  earth's  sad  love,  if  something  you  have  said 

Have  power  to  yield  to  one  discomforted 

The  balm  alone  which  can  allay  the  smart? 

Today  I  have  the  courage  to  be  glad, 

And  strength  to  wish  that  none  should  ever  mope 

Above  my  grave  or  show  a  clouded  brow. 

And  since  I  know  remembrance  must  be  sad, 

I  would  not  be  remembered,  for  I  hope 

Men  will  be  happier  then  than  they  are  now. 
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It  is  well  for  ministers  of  the 
Holy  Gospel  that  they  can  remem- 
ber for  their  comfort  "Whom  the 
Lord  loveth,  him  He  chasteneth. " 
One  of  the  new  novels,  The  Pastor 
($1.25  net  published  by  Badger) 
deals  with  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
sincere  protestant  clergyman. 
George  M.  Darley,  the  author, 
treats  the  problem  in  a  frank  but 
unbiased  way,  and  greatest  boon  of 
all, — ^he  possesses  a  very  keen 
sense  of  humor.  If  the  time  ever 
should  come  when  candidates  for 
the  ministry  were  submitted  to 
psychological  tests,  one  important 
experiment  should  be  to  register 
their  response  to  some  really  good 
jokes, — this  for  their  own  benefit 
as  proof  of  their  possession  of  a 
quality  essential  to  carry  them 
through  their  future  trials,  as  well 
as  being  a  necessary  means  of  pro- 
tection to  their  future  congrega- 
tions. Some  proofs  that  Mr.  Dar- 
ley would  have  passed  such  a  test 
with  high  honors  are: 

"  *Mr.  Bass  said  that  he 
thought  some  of  our  church  mem- 
bers were  so  very  good,  that  like 
over-ripe  apples,  they  were  a 
little  bit  rotten.'  " 

"In  the  Presbyterian  church 
there  are  elders  who  help  to  keep 
peace  in  the  church,  and  there  are 
elders  who  make  pieces  of  the 
church. " 

"Dr.  Brewster  knew  that  all 
earth's  goodness  is  not  wrapped 
up  in  the  wallets  of  church  mem- 
bers." 

"To  be  successful,  a  clergyman 
is  only  expected  to  give  as  much 
time 


To  study  as  a  college  professor 

To  speaking  as  a  lawyer 

To  writing  as  an  editor 

To  visiting  as  a  physician 
and  then  he  should  possess  the 

Alertness  of  an  antelope 

Boldness  of  a  lion 

Credulity  of  a  child 

Devotion  of  a  lover 

Earnestness  of  a  Paul 

Fearlessness  of  a  knight 

Genius  of  a  general 

Heroism  of  a  soldier 

Immovability  of  a  stone  wall 

Justice  of  a  judge 

Knowledge  of  a  Plato 

Lovability  of  an  angel 

Meekness  of  a  lamb 

Nobility  of  a  king 

Optimism  of  a  sophomore 

Patience  of  a  Job 

Quietness  of  a  mute  (on  occasion) 

Robustness  of  an  elephant 

Shrewdness  of  a  politician 

Tenderness  of  a  woman 

Ubiquity  of  the  Wandering  Jew 

Voice  of  Demosthenes 

Wisdom  of  Solomon 

'Xpectation  of  Dickens 

Youth  of  Adonis 

Zeal  of  a  prophet" 

Mr.  Darley  does  not  paint  all 
clergymen  as  paragons  preyed  up- 
on by  the  wicked  members  of 
their  congregations.  He  shows 
the  faults  of  the  clergy  as  well  as 
those  of  the  laity.  It  would  be 
unfair,  also,  to  limit  consideration 
of  The  Pastor  to  amusing  quota- 
tions, for  the  novel  itself  is  far 
from  the  common  run  of  present 
day  fiction.  In  it  we  see  one  of 
life's  greatest  tragedies,  one  all  too 
frequent  of  occurrence, — a  great 
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man's  sacrificing  himself  to  some 
cause  only  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
people's  rejection  of  him.  We 
see  also  the  terrible  injustices 
wrought  by  scandal-mongering  as 
well  as  the  struggle  of  two  souls 
to  withstand  the  irresistible  in- 
fluence of  a  great  passion  in  whose 
path  lie  respectability  and  a  hen- 
minded  wife. 

Although  the  author  sees  so 
clearly  the  trials  of  a  minister,  he 
sees  above  and  beyond  them  the 
wonderful  opportunities  for  ser- 
vice and  sacrifice.  "Possibly  the 
evils  you  mention,  and  that  are 
so  objectionable,  come  from  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature  rather 
than  from  a  malicious  desire  to 
injure  a  pastor.  Should  you  de- 
cide to  enter  the  ministry,  you  will 
soon  learn  the  need  of  doing  every- 
thing as  unto  the  Lord  and  not  as 
unto  men,  and  of  reaching  up- 
ward rather  than  leaning  on  the 
broken  reeds  of  men's  opinions. " 

In  this  day  of  war,  business,  and 
road-houses,  we  limit  our  reading 
to  the  multifold  extra  editions  of 
the  newspapers.  If  one  of  us 
should  come  home  and  find  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  seated  under  the 
lamp,  reading,  we  should  be  sur- 

Erised  enough,  but  if  we  found 
im  reading  the  Bible,  we  should 
hurry  him  off  to  the  psychopathic 
hospital, — ^which  would  prove 
once  more  that  the  determination 
of  lunacy  is  largely  a  matter  of 
taste.  Yet  when  to  read  the  Bible 
was  a  serious  crime,  there  were 
men  who  committed  large  portions 
of  it  to  memory.  If  anyone  is  still 
misguided  enough  to  wish  to  read 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  literature 
and  wants  an  introduction  which 
will  help  him  in  appreciating  its 
beauties,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
to  read  Samuel  A.  Martin's  The 


Oracles  of  God,  As  the  author 
says,  "No  one  can  be  too  familiar 
with  the  contents  of  these  Scrip- 
tures, but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
have  our  knowledge  so  detached 
and  ill-arranged  that  we  get  con- 
fused and  vague  impressions  of  the 
whole, — possible  not  to  see  the 
woods  for  the  trees.  If  this  book 
helps  to  give  a  true  perspective,  it 
will  not  have  been  written  in 
vain."  Sufficient  to  say,  it  is 
far  from  having  been  written  in 
vain. 

Other  volumes  belonging  to 
Badger's  Library  of  Religious 
Thought  are:  The  Imperishable 
Hearty  by  James  Craig  Buchanan; 
The  Pedagogics  oj  Jesus ^  by  H.  M. 
Tipsword;  Twilight:  The  Siin  of 
His  Comings  by  Alexander  Mac- 
kenzie Lamb;  The  Unpardonable 
Sin^  by  John  N.  Strain;  Our  Obliga- 
tions to  the  Day  of  Rest  and  Wor- 
ship,  by  James  P.  Hutchinson;  A 
Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Average 
Christian,  by  M.  R.  Fleming; 
Why  God  Made  Men,  by  J.  Nesbit 
Wilson;  What  the  Spirit  Saith  to 
the  Churches,  by  J.  Norman  King; 
Jesus^  Idea,  hy  Fordyce  H.  Argo, 
and  also  of  mterest  to  religious 
readers,  Bttle  and  Mission  Stories, 
by  John  Creswell. 

Not  CQntent  with  giving  the 
world  such  a  valuable  handbook  as 
The  Oracles  of  God,  Dr.  Martin  has 
contributed  The  Philosophy  of 
Conduct  as  well,  evidently  wishing 
his  readers  to  be  doers  of  the  Word 
and  not  hearers  only.  The  book 
really  is  an  excellent  treatise  on 
ethics,  free  from  the  technicalities 
which  in  some  text  books  offset 
the  good  effects  by  so  confusing 
the  reader  that  he  decides  it  does 
not  so  much  matter  what  he  does 
do   after  all.    Professor  Martin, 
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however,  proves  ethics  to  be  not 
only  a  profitable  study  but  a  pleas- 
ant one  as  well. 

What  one  might  judge  from  the 
title  to  be  another  treatise  on  ethics 
is  Matthew  Hale  Wilson's  An 
Inductive  Study  of  Standards  of 
Rights  which  consiaers  the  practical 
codes  of  honor  operative  in  the 
different  occupations  as  well  as 
acting  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the 
matter  of  vocational  guidance. 
After  an  extended  consideration 
of  this  very  broad  subject,  the 
author  says  in  summary: 

"In  the  preceding  chapters  it 
has  become  evident  that  when 
engaged  in  a  special  task  some  one 
virtue  is  more  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment  than  are  others. 
The  child  owes  obedience  to  its 
parents;  the  banker  should  be 
scrupulously  honest  in  dealing  with 
his  customers;  the  editor  should  be 
truthful;  the  minister  should  be 
pure  and  sincere;  the  sacred  con- 
fidence given  in  friendship  should 
be  loyally  guarded;  the  attorney 
should  persevere  until  he  has  ascer- 
tained the  law  in  a  case;  the 
physician  should  be  sympathetic; 
the  judge  should  be  just;  and 
the  athlete  should  be  temperate  in 
physical  matters.  Not  tnat  each 
person  does  not  need  many  virtues 
common  to  others,  but  when  life 
is  largely  spent  in  accomplishing 
some  work  the  virtue  naturally 
developed  in  connection  with  the 
work  is  thrust  into  the  foreground. 
Without  the  particular  virtue 
which  the  calling  demands,  there 
is  no  possibility  of  efficient  service. 
The  unjust  judge  cannot  promote 
the  interests  of  society;  the  soldier 
who  is  a  coward  cannot  guard  his 
country's  honor;  and  the  dishonest 
banker  is  a  menace.  Our  study 
has  brought  us  to  see  that  the 


moral  life  does  not  make  exactly 
the  same  appeal  to  each  person, 
but  when  engaged  in  certain  tasks 
virtues  become  necessary  which 
otherwise  might  have  lain  dormant 
or  have  required  little  exercise. 

"Yet  all  the  virtues  are  needed 
in  each  life.  We  have  not  need  to 
be  as  brave  as  the  soldier,  yet  many 
times  we  must  be  courageous. 
We  need  not  realize  physical  suffer- 
ing as  does  the  physician,  but 
it  is  often  necessary  for  us  to  sym- 
pathize with  those  who  are  in  pain. 
The  whole  day  may  not  be  spent 
in  business  transactions,  yet  many 
times  it  is  required  of  us  to  be 
honest  in  business  matters.  There 
are  times  when  we  should  deal 
justly,  yet  our  profession  may  not 
be  that  of  a.  judge.  All  virtues 
need  to  be  found  in  each  life,  yet 
not  in  the  same  proportion.  There 
are  some  virtues  which  seem  to  be 
more  common  to  all  than  others. 
Three  of  the  fundamental  virtues 
necessary  to  the  moral  life  are 
honesty,  perseverance,  and  sym- 
pathy." 

At  the  end  the  author  makes  an 
excellent  classification  of  morality: 

"The  good  man  is  the  one  who 
imposes  upon  himself  those  laws 
which  aid  him  in  self-realization. 
There  are  laws  of  nature,  customs 
of  society,  individual  ideals  and 
religious  beliefs  which  if  accepted 
as  standards  of  life  lead  to  liberty 
and  blessing.  People  pass  through 
three  stages  in  gaining  moral  free- 
dom. First,  they  live  naturally 
and  recognize  no  restraints.  Then 
they  come  to  a  consciousness  of 
law  and  often  rebel  against  it  for 
a  while.  Then  they  see  that  law 
is  a  means  of  self-realization  and 
claim  it  as  their  own.  When 
there  is  free  conformity  to  self- 
imposed  law  there  is  the  highest 
type  of  morality." 
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Another  book  which  should 
serve  to  snatch  brands  from  the 
burning  is  Boris  Sidis's  Philistitu 
and  Genius  ($1.00  net,  Badger), 
a  scathing  commentary  on  our 
present  system  of  education.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  find  arraignments 
of  our  schools,  all  of  us  know 
something  is  the  matter,  but  Dr. 
Sidis  writes  on  the  subject  with  the 
eloquence  and  insight  of  an  Old 
Testament  prophet.    He  says: 

''The  purpose  of  education^  of  a 
liberal  education,  is  not  to  live  in 
a  fool's  paradise,  or  go  through 
the  world  in  a  post-hypnotic  state 
of  negative  hallucinations.  The 
true  aim  of  a  liberal  education  is, 
as  the  Scriptures  put  it,  to  have  the 
eyes  opened, — to  be  free  from  all 
delusions,  illusions,  from  the  fata 
morgana  of  life.  We  prize  a  liberal 
education  because  it  liberates  us 
from  subjection  to  superstitious 
fears,  delivers  us  from  the  narrow 
bonds  of  prejudice,  from  the  ex-  ' 
alted  or  depressing  delusions  of 
moral  paresis,  intellectual  demen- 
tia-praecox,  and  religious  paranoia. 
A  liberal  education  liberates  us 
from  the  enslavement  to  the  de- 
grading influence  of  all  idol-wor- 
ship. 

In  the  education  of  man,  do  not 
play  on  his  subconscious  sense  by 
deluding  him  by  means  of  hypnotic 
and  post-hypnotic  suggestions  of 
positive  and  negative  hallucina- 
tions, with  misty  and  mystic, 
beatific  visions.  Open  his  eyes  to 
undisguised  reality.  Teach  him, 
show  him  how  to  strip  the  real 
from  its  unessential  wrappings  and 
adornments  and  see  things  in 
their  nakedness.  Open  the  eyes 
of  your  children  so  that  they  shall 
see,  understand,  and  face  cour- 
ageously the  evils  of  life.  Then 
will  you  do  your  duty  as  parents, 
then  will  you  give  your  children 


the  prefer  education." 

"Being  in  a  barbaric  stage,  we 
are  afraid  of  thought." 

"  For,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  trainicLg  and  education 
given  to  the  young,  they  may  be 
made  a  sickly  host  of  nervous 
wretches;  or  they  may  be  formed 
into  a  narrow-minded,  bigoted, 
mediocre  crowd  of  self-contented 
'cultured'  philistines,  ba^blind 
to  evil;  or  they  may  be  made  a 
great  race  of  genius  with  powers 
of  rational  control  of  their  latent, 
potential,  reserve  energy." 

Dr.  Sidis  does  not  limit  himself 
to  criticizing  the  present  methods, 
but  shows  the  way  to  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  education. 

Charles  E.  Beals,  Jr.'s  parents 
must  have  had  ideas  on  education 
similar  to  those  of  Dr.  Sidis.  Al- 
though as  a  child  Beals  loved  the 
mountains,  his  parents  never  told 
him  that  mountains  were  well 
enough  but  would  never  help  him 
to  get  ahead  in  the  world  and  earn 
his  own  living,  so  he  kept  on  mar- 
veling at  them,  then  reading  about 
them,  and  finally  writing  about 
them.  Now  he  has  given  the 
world  Passaconazoay  in  the  White 
Mountains  ($1.50,  Badger)  a  beau- 
tifully illustrated  volume  which 
will  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  nature. 

The  books  considered  before  are 
largely  for  the  people  of  genius; 
there  is  one,  however,  that  is 
frankly  for  philistines  who  are 
good  fellows,  or,  perhaps  we  had 
better  say,  those  who  are  men  of 
genius  at  the  game, — that  book 
is  The  Autocrat  of  the  Poker  Table, 
(($.50,  Badger).  It  is  written  in 
a  Mark  Twain  vein  by  Garrett 
Brown  and  will  not  fail  to  appeal 
to  those  who  like  poker  or  those 
who  like  fun.     It  is  dedicated  to 
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"The  Losers  at  Poker.  If  I  can 
earn  their  gratitude  by  shifting 
their  burdens,  I  ask  no  greater 
reward — nor  do  I  crave  nor  desire 
a  larger  or  more  intelligent  con- 
stituency of  patrons  and  admir- 
ers/' 

A  Biblical  drama  which  doubt- 
less will  interest  readers  of  Poet 
Lore  is  Jeptha^s  Daughter^  by 
James  M.  Cromer  ($i.oo  net,  pub- 
lished by  Badger) .  New  additions 
to  their  American  Dramatists  Se- 
ries are:  Weighed  in  the  Balance^  by 
May  F.  James;  The  Play  of  Life^ 
by  Alu  F.  Armstrong;  Captain  ojf 


the  Host,  by  Florence  E.  Hyde; 
Gerr/s  Awakening,  by  Francis  P. 
Gooch,  and  Two  Masques,  by 
Julia  Hall  Bartholomew. 

Badger's  new  volumes  of  verse 
are:  Idyb  of  the  Dane,  by  Irene  E, 
Morton;  Songs  of  Inexperience,  by 
Beatrice  Daw;  Harp  Strings,  Ar- 
thur W.  Spooner;  The  Widowed 
Earth,  by  Harry  A.  Brandt;  La 
Venus  de  la  Habana,  by  Earl  L. 
Brownson;  Nothing  But  a  Soldier 
Boy,  by  C.  E.  Booty;  Riddles  in 
Rhyme,  by  Marion  L.  Clarke,  and 
Songs  of  Colorado,  by  Agnes  K. 
Gibbs. 
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MADAME  MAJOR 

A  DRAMA  IN  FIVE  ACTS 

By  Ippolit  Vasilievich  Shpazh!nsky 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Professor  Francis  Haffkine 
SnoWy  U.  S.  Naval  Academy^  and  Beatrice  M.  Mekota 

Cast 

Maksim  Gavrilovich  Terikhov,  an  army  major  retired  from 

service^  and  a  wealthy  landowner;  age  about  fifty. 
Grigori  Petrovich  Volzhin,  his  nephew;  a  painter. 
Sergi^i  Dmitrievich  Sladnev,  an  elderly  landowner;  neighbor  to 

Tenkhov. 
Andrei  Filatovich  Kariagin,  age  50,  a  renter  leasing  Terikhorfs 

mill. 
Praskovia  Pavlovna,  his  wife. 
Avdot'ia  Ivanovna,  her  mother. 
F6nia  {Fedosia  Igndfevna)^  a  young  girl  raised  in  the  Kariagin 

family. 
TiKHON  Stepanovich  Liubavin,  a  clerk  in  the  District  Treasury. 
Anna  Zakharovna,  his  mother;  a  noble- woman  with  a  small  estate. 
Arkhip,  a  servant  of  Terikhov^  about  the  same  age. 
Ivan  Khokhulia,  a  young  laborer. 
Prov  Bezugli,  an  old  man^  in  the  service  of  Kariagin. 

Scene:  The  village  of  Uderev,  not  far  from  the  city,  on  the 
estate  of  Terikhov,  and  in  his  mill. 
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ACT  I 

Seem:  A  room  in  Kariagin's  house.  Doors  at  the  rear  and 
to  the  right.  At  the  left,  a  window.  By  the  right  wall  a  plain  table, 
covered  with  a  flowered  paper-napkin.  At  the  left  a  trunk,  covered 
with  a  carpet.  In  the  left  corner  a  cupboard,  the  upper  half  of 
which  is  of  glass.  On  the  shelves,  dishes  are  visible.  A  few  plain 
chairs. 

Scene  I 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna  {With  an  earthen  jar  in  her  hands,  from  which 
she  throws  feed  through  ^A^  w^Wow).— -Chick-chick-chick!  Shoo, 
drat  you!  Aksiutka,  chase  away  that  chicken;  give  her  a  good 
one,  give  her  a  good  one!  She  has  frightened  all  the  little  chicks 
away,  the  crested  one, — oh  you!  Chickie-chick-chick !  Peck 
away,  little  fellows,  peck  away!  .  .  .  Again?  {She  seizes  a 
small  stick  and  waves  it  through  the  window.)  Shoo!  There's 
nothing  here  for  you!  Shoo!  Oh,  there's  that  hen!  {She  throws 
out  the  rest  of  the  feed  thai  is  in  the  jar.)  Just  watch,  Aksiutka, 
and  see  that  the  hens  don't  run  away,  and  count  the  little  chicks. 
Don't  let  the  hawk  carry  any  of  them  off.  And  don't  stand  there 
gaping, — hurry  up!  {Leaves  the  window.)  The  thief  carried  one 
off  from  under  my  very  nose. 

Scene  II 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna  and  Praskovia 

Praskovia. — ^Mama,  how  about  our  Fenia.^ 

Avdofia. — ^Why,  what  about  her.^ 

Praskovia. — ^WTiy,  this.  Before,  out  of  mere  mischievous- 
ness,  she  used  to  run  off  to  the  Major's,  but  now  she's  been  living 
there  three  days.  How  can  she  act  so?  They  say  she  will  stay 
on  as  his  housekeeper. 

Avdofia. — ^Let  her. 

Praskovia. — Is  that  respectable,  for  a  young  girl  to  live  in  the 
house  of  a  widower?     She'll  ruin  herself  yet. 

Avdofia. — Let  me  tell  you  something!  Watch  out  for  your- 
self better.  Pasha!    Look  out  for  yourself  as  well  as  for  her,  my 
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girl!  Be  careful,  or  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  will  be  a  thorn  in  your 
flesh! 

Praskovia, — But  what  will  Andrei  Filtaych  say,  when  he 
comes  back  and  finds  her  gone  ? 

Avdofia. — That's  the  point!  But  I'll  show  him  what  I 
think  of  him,  if  he  dares  to  say  anything!  Let  him  think  of  his 
wife,  let  him  feel  sorry  for  her — 

Praskovia. — But  doesn't  he  love  me,  Mama?  Why,  he's  so 
affectionate;  and  he  tells  me  everything — 

Avdofia. — Chatter ! 

Praskovia. — And  he  has  no  reason  for  deceiving  me  .  •  . 
No  one  can  love  him  more  than  I  .  .  .  more  is  impossible. 
When  he  went  away  last  week,  he  embraced  me  and  said:  "Well, 
Pasha,  I  shall  be  gone  about  ten  days,  I'm  going  to  buy  grain 
from  the  landowners.  Don't  be  sad,  and  try  to  make  things  go 
smoothly  and  peacefully.    Don't  quarrel  with  Fenia     ..." 

AvdotHa. — That's  the  worst  sign  of  all. 

Praskovia. — "Remember:  She  is  an  orphan,  and  it  is  a  sin  to 
offend  an  orphan     ..." 

AvdotHa. — He  had  to  remind  us,  of  course!  . 

Praskovia. — "Don't  get  your  head  full  of  nonsense.  I 
wouldn't  give  you  up  for  anybody,  dear."  And  he  kissed  me, 
he  kissed  me  on  the  lips  and  on  the  eyes.  And  how  he  talked, 
Mama;  how  well  he  talked!  When  he's  affectionate,  how  sweet 
his  voice  is!  And  his  glance  is  so  bright  and  so  kind!  Then  he 
took  off  his  cap,  and  crossed  himself,  and  threw  back  his  curly 
hair  .  .  .  His  hair  .  .  .  it's  like  silk,  it's  wonderful 
how  it  shines  and  changes  color.  So  he  went  away.  Stately  and 
strong  .  .  .  It's  sweet  to  watch  him  when  he  walks.  Mama. 
I  know  his  footsteps  from  afar.  His  black  horse  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  shed.  The  horse  is  like  his  master, — ^together  they 
make  a  picture!  He  stroked  his  neck,  sat  in  the  wagon,  waved 
his  hand  at  me,  slapped  the  reins  and  rode  off  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Jvdofia. — ^He  rode  off,  but  he  did  not  ride  far.  Behind  the 
barn,  there's  a  willow  tree  down  by  the  millrace,  you  know? 
You  can't  see  it  from  here — 

Praskovia.— WftlU 

Avdofia. — ^Under  that  willow,  Andrei  Filatych  had  another 
parting. 

Praskovia. — ^What's  that  you  are  saying.  Mama? —  But 
great  Heavens —    Why  do  you  tell  me  that? 
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Avdofia. — ^Why  should  I  speak  the  truth?  Perhaps  to 
prevent  you  from  being  made  a  fool  of  in  the  end.  Under  the 
willow  tree,  little  Fcnia  was  waiting  for  him.  And  he  embraced 
her — and  this  is  how — he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  raised  her 
high, — in  the  air. 

Praskovia, — Oh  stop,  Mama! 

AvdotHa, — ^As  soon  as  he  saw  her  from  the  wagon,  he  jumped 
out  as  though  he  had  been  scalded  and  she  held  out  her  arms. 
And  how  she  embraced  him,  how  she  cried  out!  Ah  ha!  that's 
the  way  he  shows  his  fidelity!  He  was  cunning.  Pasha,  he  threw 
dust  in  your  eyes  when  he  said  good-bye,  by  kissing  them. 

Praskovia. — ^Mama,  enough!  {Weeps,)  Oh,  it  makes  me 
suffer!  Oh,  why  did  he  act  so — ^why? —  It  would  have  been 
better,  if  instead  of  caressing  me,  he  had  insulted  me  or  even 
beaten  me —  Then  I  would  have  known  I  was  deceived  and 
dishonored —  But  grief — ^well,  grief  is  grief;  it  might  shorten 
my  life,  but  if  only  I  were  with  him,  I  wouldn't  care  .... 
But  so  doublefaced — that's  worse.  Mama,  that  hurts! 

AvdotHa. — Don't  Praskovia.  Stop  crying.  Keep  your 
tears.  Weep  when  it's  necessary.  Put  a  value  on  your  tears,  or 
they'll  become  painfully  cheap.  Tears  at  the  right  time  are 
strength,  but  at  the  wrong  moment  they're  futile,  my  girl, — 
especially  with  your  husband,  remember  that.  You  are  all 
simplicity;  you  show  your  whole  nature  as  you  are.  You  shine 
among  the  simpletons. 

Praskovia. — ^What  can  I  do?  I  can't  act  otherwise.  Cun- 
ning and  slyness, — how  far  I  am  from  either!  And  what  joy  can 
you  get  from  them?  You  can  never  breathe  a  free  breath.  It's 
like  cutting  your  soul  in  two.  Isn't  it  hard,  when  you  have  to 
deceive? 

Avdot^ia, — Who  says  it's  easy?  I  know  it  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, my  girl.  I  was  young,  and  I  also  wanted  to  live  as  you 
live.  My  soul  was  like  a  stream  of  pure  water;  you  could  see  to 
the  very  bottom.  But  I  noticed  very  quickly  that  it  didn't  work 
at  all.  And,  if  I  hadn't  learned  at  that  time,  if  I  hadn't  begun 
to  show  various  sides  to  my  character  and  use  my  wits,  I  wouldn't 
have  gotten  along  with  your  father.  Pasha,  as  I  did.  So  you  see, 
my  child!  And  as  for  Fedosia  going  to  the  Major's,  give  thanks 
to  God!  If  she  only  wouldn't  come  back.  I'm  angry  with  her 
now.     She  has  become  hateful  to  me. 

Praskovia, — ^And  how  you  loved  her,  Mama,  and  I  too — 
Isn't  it  simply  sinful  of  her  after  that? 
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Avdot^ia. — A  good-for-nothing,  a  worthless  foundling!  She 
would  have  died  if  I  hadn't  taken  her  from  the  woods.  She  was 
all  stiflF  and  torn  by  the  thorns.  I  scarcely  found  her  alive. 
Well,  and  what  a  worthless  girl  she  has  turned  out  to  be.  She 
grew  up  like  my  own  daughter;  I  made  no  difference  between  the 
two  of  you  at  all.  And  I  had  more  trouble  with  her  than  I  can 
tell,  much  more  than  with  you.  She  was  such  an  impudent  girl, 
a  regular  hoodlum!  And  she  could  scarcely  take  a  step  without 
an  accident.  What  didn't  happen  to  her?  She  fell  once  from 
the  swing  when  it  was  going  at  full  tilt, — ^head  over  heels!  I 
almost  died  from  fear.  I  ran  up,  I  looked,  and  there  was  my 
Fenia  lying  in  a  heap!  Well,  I  thought,  that's  the  end!  But 
she  came  to,  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  She  slipped  under 
the  horses'  hoofs,  she  tumbled  into  the  well,  she  broke  through  the 
ice,  sled  and  all,  worthless  girl!  She  was  a  bold  one, — nothing 
to  be  said.  Her  godfather  was  infatuated  with  her.  You,  if  any 
stranger  came,  would  run  off  into  a  corner,  but  she  would  immedi- 
ately come  forward,  and  talk  your  head  off!  "Shame  on  you!" 
I  would  scold  her;  "I  will  put  a  plaster  on  your  tongue!"  "My 
tongue  isn't  that  kind.  Mama,"  she  would  answer;  "it  wouldn't 
stay  on!"     {Smiles  good-naturedly.) 


Scene  III 
The  same  and  Fenia 

Fenia  {Enters  high-spirited  and  gay). — Good  day!  {The  old 
woman  turns  her  back.)     Pasha,  good  day! 

Pasha  {Without  looking  at  her). — Good  day! 

Fenia. — Why  so  cold?  Aren't  you  glad  to  see  me?  Well, 
as  you  wish.  I  was  lonely  without  you,  so  I  came  home  again. 
{In  a  low  voice  to  Pasha.)     Why  is  Mother  angry? 

Pasha  {Feigning  obtuseness). — I  don't  know. 

Fenia  {Angry  and  contemptuous). — Oh  yes,  there's  no  use  in 
asking  you  for  any  information! 

Avdofia. — ^Ask  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna.  What  she  knows  would 
supply  the  country  with  information. 

Fenia. — That's  true;  it  could. 

Avdofia. — It  was  enough  to  win  for  herself  the  title  of  "Ma- 
dame Major;"  what  more  could  she  want? 

Fenia. — ^Ha!  ha!  ha!     So  you're  coming  out  with  that,  are 
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you?  Thanks.  {She  kisses  Avdot^ia  on  the  cheeky  a  caress  which 
the  latter  receives  reluctantly.)  Scold  me,  Mother,  pull  my  hair,  I 
humbly  kiss  your  hands.  So  it's  "Madame  Major"  already,  is 
it? 

AvdotHa. — ^Yes,  and  there's  no  glory  to  be  got  out  of  it. 
Flaunting  such  a  nickname  in  the  eyes  of  all,  every  one  will  point 
the  finger  of  shame  at  you.  You  should  have  stayed  in  the  place 
where  you  got  the  title. 

Fenia  {Gazing  at  the  old  woman  with  a  frown) . — Stay  there  ? 
I  under-stand ! 

Avdofia. — ^The  miller  lives  in  his  mill,  the  smith  in  his  smithy, 
everyone  in  his  own  place,  of  course. 

Fenia  {Resolutely^  with  challenging  tone). — ^And  I,  where  I 
want  to.     Hasn't  Andrei  Filatych  returned  ? 

Pasha  {With  irony). — ^Andrei  Filatych! 

Fenia. — ^What's  the  matter!    Did  a  bee  sting  you,  Pasha? 

Pasha. — Your  doings! 

Fenia. — ^My  doings?  What  kind  of  doings  have  I  with  him 
that  you  grate  your  teeth  and  that  a  red  spot  appears  on  your 
cheeks?    Come  now,  tell  me! 

Avdofia. — ^Enough!  This  talk  is  foolish.  (To  F6nia.) 
Praskovia  didn't  say  anything  to  you ;  you  yourself  began  to  talk 
about  "doings;"  you  ought  to  know  about  them,  we  don't  need 
to. 

Pasha  {Exasperated). — ^The  stolen  hat  burns  on  the  head  of 
the  thief. 

Fenia. — ^What? 

Avdofia. — Praskovia ! 

Fenia. — ^Well,  now  I  understand  completely. 

Avdofia  {In  confusion). — I  tell  you,  it's  foolish! 

Fenia. — Oh  no,  it  isn't  please —  You  can't  make  a  fool  out 
of  me.  {Looking  at  Pasha.)  And  there  are  fools  enough  around 
here  already,  without  me.  So  that's  it!  "Madame  Major" 
comes  out — a  subterfuge,  an  excuse,  something  to  cling  to,  and  in 
reality  the  whole  trouble  is  over  our  Andrei.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 
Why  didn't  you  say  so?  Why  do  you  try  to  be  cunning.  Mother? 
I  can  see  through  you  completely.  The  moment  I  came  in  and 
looked  at  you,  I  understood  at  once  that  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
me  and  that  you  had  sworn  that  I  should  leave  the  house.  You 
yourself  encouraged  me  in  this,  because  I'm  dangerous  here,  and 
had  begun  to  torment  you.  And  now  you  say  that  everyone  is 
pointing  his  finger  at  me,  and  you  yourself  drive  me  away  for 
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that!  You  can  give  such  a  pretext  to  Andrei;  but  as  for  our 
"doings"  together,  as  Pra8k6via  blurted  out,  just  try  it,  tell  him! 
Pll  tell  him  about  it  myself!  And  I  won't  leave  the  house  until 
I  see  him. 

Avdofia. — Enough,  who  is  driving  you  away? 

Fenia. — Come  now.  Mother,  you  can't  take  it  back  now! 
I  shall  clear  the  matter  up  completely!  If  I  did  stay  three  days 
at  the  Major's,  there  was  no  harm  in  that.  I  went  to  him  be- 
cause he  was  sick,  and  when  he  got  up,  I  came  home.  The  Major 
and  I  are  qn  a  business-footing.  And  if  I  did  become  "Madame 
Major, "  Praskovia  wouldn't  have  any  trouble  or  sorrow  over  me. 
Pm  not  asking  for  any  defense  or  protection!  You  rose  up  in  her 
defense  and  you  made  a  mistake.  You  perceived  that  Andrei  is 
attracted  to  me,  and  you  wouldn't  understand  that  I  was  merely 
trying  to  protect  your  own  Pra8k6via. 

Pasha. — Oh  Fenia,  why  do  you  try  to  deceive  us.^  Didn't 
you  kiss  him  under  the  willow-tree.? 

Fenia. — De-ceive.?  Why  should  I  deceive  you,  if  I  wanted 
to  love  your  husband?  Where  did  you  get  that  idea  from?  I 
could  crush  you  in  the  dust, — I  could  order  him  in  your  very 
presence,  to  kiss  my  feet,  and  he  would  kiss  them,  and  you  would- 
n't even  dare  to  whimper!  De-ceive!  Such  people  as  you  have 
to  deceive,  not  I  .  .  .  You  can  judge  when  I  tell  you  that  if 
I  wish  it,  all  this  talk  will  have  no  effect  whatever.  Deceive !  I 
kissed  him  under  the  willow-tree,  perhaps  because  he  showed  you 
some  affection;  I  kissed  him  as  a  recompense  for  obeying  me. 

Pasha. — ^Love  from  one's  husband  bought  from  such  terms 
as  those  is  shameful. 

Fenia. — ^Well,  then,  get  it  yourself.  Pll  watch  you  do  it  I 
{Exit  to  the  right.) 

Scene  IV 

AvdotHa. — Oh  Pasha,  it  was  useless  to  anger  her!  I  warned 
you,  of  course.  I  would  have  done  better  not  to  have  told  you, 
I  was  a  fool,  a  fool ! 

Pasha. — ^Let  her  be  angry.  I  won't  kneel  at  her  feet,  Mama ! 
Let  her  and  Andrei  do  as  they  please.  Let  them  laugh  at  me,  if 
it  gives  them  any  pleasure.  I'll  go  away,  and  hide  my  grief  in 
my  own  heart.    . 

AvdotHa. — Don't  be  foolish,  Praskovia.     Your  Andrei  isn't 
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as  clever  as  that,  and  if  you  only  understand  how  to  do  it,  you 
can  get  around  him.     Stop  being  simple;  take  my  advice. 

Pasha. — ^How  can  I }  It's  better  for  me  to  look  Grief  in  the 
face  than  to  play  hide-and-seek  with  it!  So,  Mama.  {Goes  out 
through  the  rear  door.) 

AvdotHa. — Oh  well!  To  yield  beforehand  simply  means  to 
invite  trouble.  Fedosia  is  angry  now,  and  unapproachable. 
{Goes  to  the  door,  at  the  right.)  Shall  I  talk  with  her?  {Goes  away.) 
No,  let  her  cool  off  first. 

Scene  V 

Arkhip;  Avdofia 

Arkhip  {Entering). — ^Where  is  she? 

Avdofia.— Who? 

Arkhip. — Why,  that  wiseacre  of  yours. 

Avdofia. — ^Wiseacre?  What  a  bad  humor  you're  in  now. 
You  came  in  without  a  word  of  greeting. 

Arkhip. — ^Never  mind,  never  mind!    Where  is  she,  I  say? 

Avdot^ia. — But  who?     I  don't  understand. 

Arkhip  {Emphatically). — ^Madame  Major!  Who  else  would 
we  want?  We  don't  require  anyone  else  now.  We've  all  become 
worthless,  we've  all  turned  into  idiots!  We  would  go  to  pieces 
without  our  "Madame  Major!"  Neither  give  nor  take,  as 
though  we  lived  in  a  lunatic-asylum,  understand?  And  certain 
people  acting  like  capricious  fools. 

Avdofia. — ^Who  is  acting  like  a  fool,  your  master? 

Arkhip. — It's  a  shame,  Avdot'ia  Ivanovna,  it's  a  shame! 
We  must  settle  everything  ourselves  and  forget  all  subordination. 
You'll  understand  that.  What  if  they  ask  me  what  has  happened 
to  Maksim  Gavrilych  in  his  declining  years?  Well,  Fomich, 
speak  up;  give  an  account!  And  what  shall  I  say?  An  itch, 
dear  friends,  has  come  upon  him.     Psha! 

AvdSfia. — What  kind  of  an  itch,  Arkhip  Fomich?  Explain 
what  you  mean? 

Arkhip. — ^Why,  this  kind;  the  man  is  restless;  he  can't  stay 
in  any  one  place,  he  has  stopped  eating  and  drinking;  at  nights 
the  itch  makes  him  toss  and  turn  from  side  to  side,  and  he  goes 
fairly  wild.  If  she's  before  his  eyes,  it's  all  right;  if  she  so  much 
as  turns  her  back, — "Arkhip!  Where  is  Fenia?"  "Arkhip, 
where  did  Fenia  go?"     Phew!    He  fell  ill  and  lay  there  three 
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days  sick-abed.  Why?  Do  you  think  he  caught  a  real  sickness? 
Great  Heavens,  no!  It  was  all  that  same  burning  itch! — they 
had  a  quarrel, — ^he  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  and  kiss  her. 

Avdofia. — Is  that  so? 

Afkhip. — ^And  what  do  you  suppose?  She  hauled  him  over 
the  coals  for  it. 

AvdotHa. — Fed6sia  ? 

Arkhip. — ^Yes,  indeed!  He  jumped  at  me  all  red  in  the  face, 
as  red  as  though  he  had  just  come  out  from  the  regimental  bath. 
What  were  you  up  to,  Master?  I  asked  him.     Phew! 

Avdofia. — Well,  those  are  fine  doings.  Here  comes  Fedosia. 
{Exit^  rear  door.) 

Scene  VI 

Feniay  Arkhip 

Fenia, — ^What  do  you  want? 

Arkhip. — ^Maksim  Gavrilych  sent  me. 

Fenia. — ^Why? 

Arkhip. — I  don't  know, — for  you.  You  didn't  abuse  him 
enough, — he  wants  some  more. 

Fenia. — ^That's  true.  It  wasn't  enough.  So  go  to  your 
Maksim  Gavrilych  and  tell  him — 

Arkhip. — ^Yes ! 

Fenia. — I  thought  he  was  a  decent  man.  He  lives,  I  see,  in 
a  dirty  house,  eats  Heaven  knows  how,  everything  is  in  disorder — 

Arkhip. — Phew! 

Fenia. — ^What's  the  matter  with  you? 

Arkhip. — ^That  remark  about  disorder.    And  what  else? 

Fenia. — Everything  else.  He's  alone.  Why,  I  thought, 
shouldn't  I  help  the  old  man?  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  And  I 
scrubbed,  and  I  cleaned  up  your  whole  house,  and  then  he  goes 
and  gets  some  wild  idea  into  his  head — 

Arkhip.— ^Buty  he  sent  me  after  you.  Listen.  In  '49  Mak- 
sim Gavrilych  and  I  fought  in  the  Hungarian  campaign.  There 
was  a  battle.  Well,  one  swarthy  fellow  gave  him  one  saber 
slash  after  another  in  the  same  spot,  {Points  above  his  shoulder- 
blade).  Well,  I  carried  Maksim  Gavrilych  away  on  my  back,  or 
he  would  have  left  his  bones  there.  He  got  the  order  of  St.  Anne 
and  they  hung  the  ribbon  on  his  breast. 
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Fenia. — ^Well,  what  about  it? 

Arkhip. — This, — that  we  never  had  a  woman  around  us  at 
that  time,  we  cleaned  our  house  alone,  by  our  own  efforts,  and 
until  now,  thank  God,  we're  still  alive  and  strong.  When  dirt 
and  dust  appeared,  we  started  cleaning,  and  when  disorder  came, 
we  began  to  make  things  orderly.  That's  all  there  was  to  it- 
Well,  please  come,  for  Maksim  Gavrilych  ordered  me  to  bring 
you. 

Fenia. — Oh,  get  out! 

Arkhip  {Disconcerted). — ^What  do  you  mean,  get  out? 

Fenia. — I  mean,  go  away!    Move! 

Arkhip. — What  shall  I  tell  him?  Fedosia  Ignat'evna — 
don't  you — 

Fenia. — Shall  I  call  the  workmen  to  drag  you  away?  Off 
with  you ! 

Arkhip  {Retreats  to  door). — ^Hm,  what  a  female  commander! 
But  look  here  now — 

Fenia. — Go  away ! 

Arkhip. — Phew!     {Quickly  goes  out  the  door.) 


Scene  VII 
Fenia  and  Avdofia  Ivdnovna 

Fenia. — Come  again,  and  give  my  regards! 

AvdSfia  {Enters). — ^Did  you  really  drive  Fomich  away? 

Fenia. — I  did. 

Avdofia. — Did  he  come  to  get  you  ? 

Fenia. — ^He  came  after  me. 

Avdofia. — Both  he  and  the  Major  have  gone  crazy. 

Fenia. — ^Mother,  don't  be  subtle.  I  am  "Madame 
Major" — ^I  must  go  to  the  Major. 

AvdotHa. — Oh,  that's  it!    Why  didn't  you  say  so,  Fenia? 

Fenia. — Mother,  don't  be  subtle,  I  say.  You  can't  take  back 
what's  said  and  I  shall  go  to  the  Major  .  .  .  But  I'm  not 
going  because  you  and  Pasha  want  me  to.  To  kick  out  the  ugly 
duckling  and  drive  it  away  is  easy;  and  I  might  prove  a  thorn  in 
your  flesh.  So  that's  not  the  reason, —  But  I  remember,  mother, 
all  your  trouble  and  all  your  affection,  and  that  you  took  me  in„ 
a  foundling,  and  treated  me  like  your  own  daughter     .     .     . 
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Avdofia  {Goes  up  and  caresses  her). — ^Why,  my  little  Fenia, 
my  dear  child,  don't  you  know  I  love  you  ? 

Fenia  {Turns  away). — ^No — don't  say  that,  don't  say  that 
now.  I  remember  everything,  and  I  shall  not  forget  what  has 
occurred  here  just  now.  Listen.  I  will  go  away  because  of  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  me.  How  I  shall  arrange  matters  will 
not  concern  you.  But  I  won't  drive  Andrei  away  from  me  as  I 
did  before;  and  shame  him,  and  praise  her  to  him.  That  will  be 
for  you  to  do  henceforth.  So  tell  Praskovia  Pavlovna  that  from 
me.     {She  goes  to  the  rear  door,  and  encounters  Terikhov.) 

Scene  VIII 

Fenia,  Avdofia  Ivdnovna  and  Terikhov 

Fenia. — ^Why  did  you  come  here.? 

Terikhov. — I?  {Looks  around.)  Avdot'ia  Ivanovna,  good-^ 
day! 

Avdofia  {With  a  bow). — Good  day,  sir. 

Terikhov  {To  F6nia). — I'i 

Fenia. — ^Yes,  you. 

Terikhov. — I  sent  Arkhip, — 

Fenia. — ^Yes,  and  with  the  same  words  Arkhip  took  away 
with  him,  you  can  take  your  departure.  {Looking  out  the  taindozv.) 
Mother,  Prov  is  waiting  for  you  on  the  porch. 

Jvdofia. — I'll  go,  my  girl,  I'll  go!     {Exit.) 

Fenia.— Well? 

Terikhov. — I  came  for  you,  Fenia. 

Fenia. — For  me-e.?  Are  you  in  your  right  mind,  or  not? 
Mr.  Kisser,  ha!  hia!  ha! 

Terikhov. — Again  you  bring  that  up.? 

Feriia. — Certainly.  Where  did  you  get  that  notion  from, 
anyway?  Did  you  remember  old  times,  perhaps,  when  love  was 
taken  by  force,  at  the  will  of  the  noble  lord?  Fine  stories  have 
been  told  about  you,  ha!  ha!  But  did  I  give  you  any  encourage- 
ment? 

Terikhov. — Allow  me,  Fenia — 

Fenia. — Or  perhaps  you  thought  you  could  charm  me  ? 

Terikhov. — Enough,  enough  .  .  .  You  see  it  was  .  .  . 
Why  begin  it  all  over  again  ?  Well,  in  the  future  .  .  .  there 
won't  be  ...  I  won't  .  •  •  You  are  so  kind,  why 
should  you  scold  me? 
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Fenia. — Kind  ? 

Terikhov. — Kind, — yes. 

Fenia. — ^How  so,  how  so!  So  kind  that  you  think  you  have 
the  right  to  make  a  fool  of  me? 

Terikhov. — Oh,  please  have  just  a  bit  of  pity  for  me —  Why 
should  I  be  here  if  I — I  can't  live  without  you,  I  can't,  and  that 
settles  it.  If  you're  not  there,  everything  is  wrong — I  wouldn't 
look  at  anything —    Qh,  what's  the  use  of  talking?     {Sits  doum.) 

Fenia  {Mischievously  stroking  his  head), — Poor  dear  man! 
He  can't! 

Terikhov  {Seizes  her  hand). — Darling! 

Fenia. — Again!  {Releases  herself.)  Poor,  dear  man!  So 
Fenia  gazes  on  you  from  all  sides,  wherever  you  may  chance  to 
look,  does  she?  You  close  your  eyes,  and  again  you  see  her. 
You  go  to  sleep,  again  Fenia'  .  .  .  caressing,  tender,  affec- 
tionate    .     .     .    You  can  hear  her  very  breathing  over  you,  ah  ? 

Terikhov. — Oh  don't,  please  don't! 

Fenia. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Very  well!  You  wake  up — see!  at 
your  feet  lies  your  old  dog,  your  pipe  lies  near,  your  old  grand- 
mother in  the  picture  gazes  down  on  you,  her  face  all  wrinkled  up 
like  a  baked  apple  .  .  .  That's  all.  There's  your  Fenia  for 
you! 

Terikhov. — Listen,  Fenia.  I  am  all  alone.  Come  with  me, 
and  everything  that  I  have  shall  be  yours. 

Fenia  {Raising  her  brows). — Bah!    Promises! 

Tenkhov. — ^Not  promises;  everything  is  fitting.  Pm  not  a 
poor  man —  It's  pleasant  to  leave  your  property  to  one  you 
love —  Come,  Fenia,  and  you'll  be  the  mistress  and  possessor 
of  everything  I  have — 

Fenia. — What  kind  of  a  mistress  shall  I  be?  Am  I  a  relative 
of  yours?  A  mistress  in  a  house  is, — a  wife.  And  who  would 
marry  you?    Oh,  you're  a  beauty  to  look  at, — charming! 

Terikhov. — ^A  wife — a  wife  is  all  right,  when  she  loves  her 
husband. 

Fenia  {Seriously). — If  she  marries  him,  she  will  love  him. 
{Mischievously  glances  at  him.)     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Terikhov. — You  find  everything  funny! 

Fenia. — Of  course!  Suddenly  I  see  before  me  such  a  hus- 
band. He's  very  tender  .  .  .  The  moon  will  rise  {Touches 
him  on  his  bald  spot)  the  bald  spot  will  shine;  the  dawn  will  come, 
and  put  a  blush  on  the  bride's  face,  and  she'll  be  able  to  count 
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the  wrinkles  of  her  husband's  face,  ha,  ha,  ha!  {Resolutely.) 
Well,  Maksim  Gavrilych,  get  up  and  we'll  go. 

Terikhov, — ^With  me? 

Fenia. — ^You  see,  I'm  compass-Ion-ate !    Let  it  be  so! 

Terikhov. — Darling,  let  us  go!  Oh,  how  happy  youVe  made 
me! 

Fenia. — ^Wait,  wait!  This  is  the  way  we'll  go —  {Quickly 
puts  her  neckerchief  on  his  head).  That's  the  way!  Don't  dare 
to  touch  it — no — no! 

Terikhov. — ^What  foolishness!     {Tears  off  the  kerchief.) 

Fenia  {Turns  away;  drily). — Go. 

Terikhov. — ^And  you  ? 

Fenia. — I  don't  think  I'll  go. 

Terikhov. — ^What.?    You  said  you  were  willing? 

Fenia. — ^And  now  I'm  not  willing.     Go  away. 

Terikhov. — Enough,  Fenia! 

Fenia. — I  won't! 

Tenkhov. — Oh,  what  obstinacy!  That  isn't  right —  First 
you  say,  "I'll  go,"  then  suddenly — 

Fenia. — I  go  and  be  your  sick  nurse? — an  agreeable  prospect! 
And  when  I  ask  you  to  do  some  trifling  thing  to  please  me,  you 
find  it  hard  to  do  it? 

Terikhov. — But  look  here,  Fenia.  That  was  just  a  whim, 
ridiculous,  in  short. 

Fenia. — If  you  find  it  ridiculous,  you  can  leave  the  house. 

Tenkhov. — ^All  because  of  a  stupid  kerchief  .  .  .  It's 
childish.  {Looks  around.)  Well — {Gives  her  the  kerchief),  if  you 
want  it  so  bad  as  all  that — ^well,  put  it  on! 

Fenia. — Put  it  on  yourself  now. 

Tenkhov. — Oh  you!  Myself!  And  very  pretty  it  will  be! 
Myself!  {Looks  around.)  Stupid!  {Wavers,  kerchief  in  hand.) 
What  a  masquerade  you've  devised!  Well!  {He  puts  on  the 
kerchief.     F£nia  laughs.) 

Avdofia  {Comes  in  through  rear-door,  clasps  her  hands  at  one 
side) . — My  gracious ! 

Fenia. — Look,  Mother;  it's  not  the  Major;  it's  an  old  woman, 
ha,  ha!  {Tears  the  handkerchief  from  his  head.)  I'll  go  with  him 
now,  just  for  that.     {Takes  him  by  the  arm.) 

Avdofia. — Fedosia,  where  are  you  going? 

Fenia. — Good-bye, — don't  bear  a  grudge;  Maksim  Gavrilych 
and  I  cordially  invite  you  to  come  and  see  us.    Andrei  Filatych 
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will  oome  and  see  us  without  an  invitation.     {Exit  mitk 
through  rear  door^ 


Scene  DC 
Avdiffia  Ivanovnaj  Pasha^  and  Ivan  Khokhnlia 

Avdofia. — ^Well^  what  a  giri!  That  means  she  considered 
the  matter  seriously. 

Pasha  {EnUrs). — ^Was  the  Major  here? 

Avdofia. — ^He  was,  indeed.  Fedosia  dressed  him  up  as  an 
old  woman.  They  went  away  together.  She  invited  us  to  come 
to  the  housewarming. 

Pasha. — Is  it  possible,  Mama,  that  she'll  stay  there,  and  live 
with  the  Major? 

Avdofia. — She  always  does  surprising  things.  She  turns 
Maksim  Gavrilych  around  her  little  finger. 

Khokhulia  {EnUrs). — The  master  is  coming. 

Avdofia.— ^ezX[y> 

Pasha. — ^Did  you  see  him?    Where  was  he  coming  from? 

Khokhulia. — From  Vinogrob',  it  must  have  been;  he  had 
just  driven  out  of  Dievkin  wood,  I  noticed. 

Pasha  {Excitedly). — ^He's  coming — ^Mama! 

Avdofia  {Hastily  takes  the  teordishes  out  of  the  cupboard). — 
There's  no  need  to  rush  around.  (To  Khokhulia.)  The  samo- 
var,— ^tea,  is  it  ready?  Bringit  here,  Ivan,  hurry!  (Khokhulia 
exit.)    And  you,  Pasha,  run,  bring  the  cream. 

Pasha. — ^The  cream?  Right  away — ^no,  Mama,  Fd  rather 
run  and  meet  him.    You  yourself  can — 

Avdofia. — ^Wait;  are  you  serious?  Where  arc  you  going? 
He's  still  a  verst  away. 

Khokhulia  {Bringing  the  samovar). — Farther. 

Pasha. — ^Was  he  going  fast? 

Khokhulia. — On  the  verge  of  upsetting. 

Pasha. — ^No,  I'll  run.  I'll  meet  him  by  the  millrace.  {Rush- 
es to  the  door.) 

Avdofia. — ^Remember,  Praskovia,  by  the  millrace  the  willow- 
tree  stands.  (Pasha  slowly  closes  the  door^  which  she  had  opened 
and  quietly  turns  away.)  Ivan,  take  the  key!  {Gives  him  the 
key.)     You'll  find  the  cream  in  the  yellow  pitcher  in  the  cellar; 
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bring  it  here.  (Khokhulia  exit.)  What  are  you  mooning  over? 
Well,  fly  to  meet  him,  hang  yourself  around  his  neck.  Why 
should  you?  While  you  kiss  him,  he  glances  to  the  side,  trying 
to  see  if  Fenia  is  waiting  for  him  again  as  she  recently  did,  under- 
neath the  willow. 

Pasha. — ^Mama,  is  your  way  better  or  worse.?  I've  reached 
the  point  where  I  don't  know.  I  forgot  everything  when  I  heard 
that  he  was  coming.  I  forgot  everything,  my  heart  began  to 
beat,  he  stood  before  me,  and  with  one  word  you  have  destroyed 
everything.  Is  it  really  better.?  He  would  have  seen  how  glad 
I  was  to  see  him,  how  I  awaited  him,  and  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  not  to  feel  pleasure  in  my  coming  to  meet  him.  He  is 
kind,  and  my  caresses  are  sincere  and  good;  they  would  have 
touched  his  heart.  But  you, — ^you  cut  me  to  the  quick, —  {Notices 
her  husband  through  the  window^  her  eyes  light  up,  and  she  gives  a 
start.)  There  he  is!  He  is  driving  into  the  courtyard!  Andri- 
usha!     {Runs  out  to  meet  him  through  rear  door.) 

Avdofia. — She  fairly  flew!  {Gloomily  gazes  out  of  window. 
Khokhulia  brings  the  cream  and  departs.)  Well,  there  she  is 
around  his  neck!     {Turns  away.)     Oh,  the  simpleton! 


Scene  X 
Avdofia  Ivdnovna,  Andrei  Karidgin  and  Pasha.     {Behind^ 

Andrei. — ^How  did  the  Good  Lord  treat  you  here  since  my 
departure  1  Good  day.  Mother.  {Gives  her  a  package.)  There's 
a  present  for  you  from  town,  and  one  for  you,  Pasha.  {Gives  a 
package  to  his  wife.  He  holds  a  third  package  in  his  hand.  Looks 
aroundj  and  silently  puts  it  on  the  table.) 

Pasha  {Kissing  ANDRfei). — ^Thank  you,  dear.  You  remem- 
bered me. 

Avdofia. — And  you  didn't  forget  me,  either.  Thank  you 
very  much.     Will  you  have  dinner,  or  tea.? 

Andrei  {Sits  down). — ^No,  serve  tea.  I  had  dinner.  {Looks 
around  again.  His  wife  quickly  pours  out  the  tea  and  hands  it  to 
him.)     So,  everything  has  gone  well  ? 

Avdofia. — ^Yes,  thank  the  Lord! 

Andrei. — ^And  at  the  mill? 

Pasha. — It  rained.  The  water  rose;  all  the  wheels  are  work- 
ing.    Many  teams  came. 
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Andrei  {Drinking  tea  with  sugar  and  milk). — ^Well,  so  all  went 
smoothly.  I  had  dinner  only  in  part — it  doesn't  matter.  They 
gave  me  the  money  at  the  bank.  I  bought  the  wheat  at  a  favor- 
able rate,  at  eight  and  a  half, — and  even  cheaper;  I  finished  with 
Balandinym  at  seven  and  a  half.  His  wife  is  very  stylish,  you 
see;  nothing  will  do  but  she  must  have  money, — always  making 
new  dresses,  and  notes  at  the  bank  to  pay  for  them, — they  don't 
worry  him!  They  will  sell  the  estate  as  sure  as  Heaven —  Most 
certainly  they'll  go  through  with  it,  like  many  other  noble  people. 
Krivoguzov  in  town,  hasn't  been  keeping  his  eye  on  their  farm 
for  nothing.  He  has  got  a  lot  of  this  landed  estate  into  his  hands. 
Well,  Pasha,  give  me  another  glass.  Yes,  I  went  to  Sergiei  Dmi- 
trich  Sladnev.  He's  our  Major's  friend.  {Looks  around  again. 
Is  silent.    Frowns.) 

Avdofia. — ^Did  you  buy  wheat  from  Sladnev  too.f^ 

Andrei  {Ill-humoredly). — ^Wheat, — what  kind  of  wheat  does 
he  have.^  His  land  is  bare  and  his  cattle  lean.  Mr.  Sladnev  is 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  He  has  spent  the  proceeds  of  his  wood,  a 
good  half  of  his  land,  and  now  the  rest  is  going.  The  Major 
couldn't  even  be  compared  with  him.  How  many  times  I  rode 
out  to  see  him,  and  offered  him  good  money  for  the  mill, — but 
he  goes  right  on,  holding  to  it,  the  devil  take  him!  {Looks  around.) 
But  where  is  Fenia  herself?    Why  don't  you  answer.^ 

AvdotHa  {Turns  away  for  some  reason  to  the  cupboard). — She 
went  away  to  the  Major's. 

Andrei. — ^To  the  Major's.^  How  do  you  mean,  she  went 
away.^ 

Avdot^ia. — She  went  away  for  good, — to  live. 

Andrei. — ^Ah!  {Rises ^  and  with  sparkling  eyes  to  his  wife 
and  mother-in-law.)     You  sent  her  away.^ 

AvdotHa. — She's  not  a  child,  she  has  her  own  mind. 

Andrei  {Angrily^  striking  the  table). — ^You  sent  her  away,  I 
tell  you!  {Silence.)  I  know  what's  the  matter.  Old  woman's 
gossip,  scandal,  quarreling, — that's  what  it  is!  {To  his  wife.) 
Didn't  I  say,  when  I  drove  off,  not  to  have  any  quarreling  while 
I  was  gone.?  Didn't  I  give  orders  to  have  things  run  smoothly 
and  peacefully  ?    Well  ? — 

Pasha  {Timidly). — ^We  had  no  quarrel —    She  herself — 

Andrei. — ^You  lie!  OiF  with  you, —  Go  and  bring  her  home 
with  you  at  once.     Go ! 

Pasha. — ^Do  not  send  me,  Andrei  Filatych,  for  Heaven's  sake! 
Send  some  one  else! 
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Andrei  {Seizes  her  by  the  arm  and  drags  her  to  the  door). — ^No, 
you!    Go  at  once!    Go! 

Avdofia. — Go,  Pasha!  Let  people  say  that  the  husband 
sends  his  wife  after  his  mistress. 

Andrei  {To  the  old  woman), — Be  silent!  Oh,  so  you — ! 
(Pasha  weeps.)  Good !  {Calls  through  the  window.)  Ivan,  come 
here.     {Walks  heavily.)     Ve-ry  well! 

Avdofia. — It  couldn't  be  better! 

Pasha  {Runs  to  her  Mother). — Mama,  stop!  Why  do  you 
•     •     •     • 

Avdofia  {Turning  away). — It's  for  you  to  do  the  howling  now! 


Scene  XI 
The  same  and  Ivan 

Andrei. — Ivan!  Go  at  once  to  the  Major's,  to  Fed6sia 
Ignat'evna.  Tell  her  that  Andrei  Filatych  has  returned  and 
orders  her  to  come  home.  Orders, — use  that  word.  If  she  re- 
sists, drag  her  here.     Don't  dare  to  come  back  without  her. 

Ivan. — ^Yes,  sir. 

Andrei. — Say  that  I'll  not  tolerate  her  bringing  shame  oil 
my  house  and  that  I  won't  let  her  dishonor  herself,  because  she  is 
of  my  family,  and  not  from  God  knows  where. 

Avdofia. — ^Ah,  so  that's  what  troubles  you,  is  it,  Andrei 
Filatych? 

Andrei. — What  ? 

Pasha. — ^Mama,  do  be  quiet,  for  Heaven's  sake! 

Andrei  {To  Ivan). — Go!  Carry  out  my  instructions  to  the 
letter.  Say  if  she  doesn't  come  that  I'll  tear  the  Major's  house 
to  pieces.  Tell  her  that.  And  if  I  have  to  come  after  her,  I'll 
give  the  Major  a  sound  thrashing.  Lively  now!  (Ivan  exit.) 
And  as  for  you  women,  I'll  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind  for  the 
trick  you've  played  me! 

AvdotHa. — Our  only  fault  consists  in  the  fact  that  you  have 
wronged  us. 

Andrei. — Oh,  you  mischief-makers,  you  schemers!  You 
drove  the  girl  to  her  own  shame — may  you — !  {To  his  wife.) 
What  wrongdoing  did  you  see,  to  make  you  grow  jealous  of  her.^ 
Speak!  {To  the  old  woman.)  My  mistress!  What  mistress! 
Who  knows  anything  to  base  it  on.^    Give  some  proof!    But  I'll 
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close  the  scandal-monger's  mouth,  and  close  it  so  that  she'll  bite 
off  her  own  vile  tongue !     Do  you  know  that  ? 

AvdotHa. — ^Dishonor  yourself,  if  you  wish,  Andrei  Filatych. 
Beat  me,  and  beat  your  wife,  I  beg  you,  both  of  us  together. 
And  give  the  Major  a  beating.  If  you  want  to  beat,  then  beat,  so 
all  the  neighbors  can  hear  it  and  raise  an  outcry.  .  .  .  What 
for?  people  will  ask.  Why  did  Andrei  Filatych  get  so  angry .^ 
Oh,  for  this  reason;  his  wife,  like  a  simpleton,  loved  him,  and 
Fed6sia  being  clever,  doesn't,  so  she  went  to  the  Major's.  What 
better  reason  could  there  be? 

Andrei. — ^You  lie,  old  woman!    Didn't  you  drive  her  away? 

Avdofia. — ^Why,  Andrei  Filatych!  Who  drove  her  away? 
Didn't  she  run  to  the  Major's  before,  even  while  you  were  here? 
You  are  boiling  with  indignation,  and  you  won't  look  at  the 
matter  reasonably!  And  it's  so  simple!  Believe  me,  or  don't 
believe  me,  as  you  wish;  she  aims  to  become  your  patroness  as  the 
Major's  wife!  The  Major  is  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her, 
and  perhaps  she'll  bring  him  to  the  point  and  marry  him,  and 
marry  him  quickly.  As  for  you,  what  need  has  she  of  you,  an- 
other woman's  husband  ? 

Andrei. — ^Well,  well,  well!  Talk,  if  you  must,  but  talk  sense! 
{To  his  wife.)  Praskovia,  did  Fedosia  go  to  the  Major's  of  her 
own  free  will?    Tell  me  the  truth  or  I  will     .     .     . 

Pasha. — She  lived  with  him  secretly  three  days  ...  I 
was  talking  with  Mama  .  .  .  Then  she  came  back,  she 
wanted  to  wait  for  you     .     .     . 

Andrei. — ^Well  ? 

Avdofia  {Aside). — ^He'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  you'll  see. 
(To  ICariagin.)  The  Major  sent  a  messenger  for  her,  and  then 
he  came  himself    .     .     . 

Andrei. — ^Himself    .     .     .     yes     .     .     .     and  then     .     .     . 

Avdofia. — ^They  left  together, — ^that's  all. 

Andrei. — ^And  why  didn't  you  keep  her?  Why  did  you  let 
her  go? 

Avdofia. — ^Now  you  blame  us  for  that.  Oh,  Lord!  Could 
you  have  kept  her  back  yourself?  Well,  I  should  say  not!  Don't 
you  know  how  Fedosia  is  when  she's  set  her  mind  on  something? 
It  would  be  strange  if  you  didn't.  (Ivan,  timidly  appears  in  the 
door.) 

Andrei  {To  Ivan). — ^You?    Alone?    Well,  come  in! 

Ivan   {Enters). — ^You  can't  do  anything  with  her,  Andrei 
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Filatych.  I  told  her  everything  as  you  ordered,  but  she  just 
burst  out  laughing, — 

Andrei. — Oh,  the  devil!  I  told  you  to  bring  her  by  main 
force ! 

Ivan. — I  was  about  to  ...  I  seized  her,  that  is,  .  •  • 
but  she  slapped  me,  {Shows  his  cheek)  ^  tore  herself  away  and  ran 
off;  and  when  I  left,  she  stood  on  the  balcony,  and  cried  after  me, 
"Go  and  tell  Andrei  Filatych—" 

Andrei. — ^Well,  what? 

Ivan. — Oh,  I  don't  dare! 

Andrei. — Speak,  or  I'll — 

Ivan. — ^Tell  him  that  he — 

Andrei. — ^He, — ^what  1 

Ivan. — ^H'm — ^why,  that  he  bores  me  to  death ! 

{Tableau:  KariAgin  turns  away  and  sombrely  glances  from 
under  his  brows.  Pasha  timidly  looks  him  in  the  face.  The  old 
woman  turning  away^  titters.  Ivan,  with  a  sly  expression  on  his 
face^  scratches  the  back  of  his  head.) 

{Curtain) 


ACT  II 

Scene:  Room  in  Terikhov's  house^  plainly  and  neatly  fur- 
nished.    Three  doors,  one  at  each  side,  and  in  rear  wall. 

Scene  I 

Liubdvin 

Liubdvin  {Enters  as  the  curtain  rises,  glances  around,  timidly, 
and  twists  his  military  cap  between  his  fingers). — ^Akh!  They're 
all  in  their  seats  now  in  the  Treasury  but  me  ...  I  used  to 
cover  that  verst  to  town  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  appear  before 
the  people  living  in  town.  But  now!  .  .  .  The  Treasurer, 
Ivan  Pavlych  will  arrive  .  .  .  Where's  Liubavin?  he'll  ask. 
Akh!  Liubavin  is  here,  that's  where  he  is!  A  fine  kind  of  a 
Treasury  there  is  here!  Often  I'd  sit  over  the  cash  book  and  in- 
stead of  working  I'd  write  poems  about  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna.  The 
bookkeeper  would  see  them  .  .  .  What's  this?  Who's  this 
Fedosia  you're  writing  to  here?    Laughter,  shame!    They  all 
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call  me  Fedosia  now.  I  can't  go  by  them  .  .  .  Mama  is 
preparing  to  many  me  off  .  .  .  When  I  get  you  married,  she 
says,  all  this  fancy  for  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  will  disappear!  .  .  . 
Well,  I  won't  consent  to  marry  anyone.  Why  does  she  .  .  . 
{Confusedly  steps  back  as  the  Major  enters.) 


Scene  II 
Liubamnj   Terikhov  and  then  Fenia 

Terikhov. — ^You?  Why  aren't  you  at  work?  What  day  is 
today?    Is  it  a  holiday?    Why  are  you  idling  your  time  away? 

Liubdvin. — I     .     .     .     I'm  not  feeling  well. 

(FfiNiA  enters;  Liubavin  does  not  see  her.) 

Terikhov. — ^Not  feeling  well?  You're  feeling  well  enough  to 
run  over  here,  aren't  you?  Go  to  your  Treasury;  march  off  with 
you! 

Fenia. — Leave  him  alone !  Come  on,  Tisha,  we'll  go  and  pick 
some  raspberries.  There's  the  basket  on  the  table  {Points  to  the 
door  at  the  right.)     Bring  it.     (Liubavin  rushes  off  for  the  basket.) 

Terikhov  {With  vexation). — ^What  foolishness,  Fenia!  {He 
turns  on  his  heels  and  goes  out  through  the  door  at  the  left.  F^nia 
follows  him  with  an  ironical  glance.) 

Liubdvin  {Enters  with  basket  in  his  hands,  and  with  lowered 
eyes  gives  it  to  F£nia). — ^Mustn't  I  go?  Maksim  Gavrilych  will 
tell  Mamma. 

Fenia. — Don't  you  want  to  go  raspberry-picking  with  me? 

Liubdvin. — Oh,  great  heavens.  Not  only  raspberry-picking, 
but  everything,  everywhere,  if  it's  with  you,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna! 

Fenia. — ^And  why  don't  you  want  to  go  to  work  ?  {Pulls  his 
ear.)    There,  take  that! 

Liubdvin  {Seizes  her  hand  and  covers  it  with  kisses). — Oh,  what 
this  means  to  me!     I     .     .     .     I  shall  lose  my  reason! 

Terikhov  {Enters). — ^H'm!  (Liubavin  becomes  confused  and 
doesrCt  know  where  to  look). — Considering  that  you  are  my  wife, 
Fed6sia  Ignat'evna,  your  actions  are  improper.  I  really  must 
say,  improper.  You  must  understand  that.  And  if  I  married 
you  ...  it  ...  it  ..  •  wasn't  a  joke,  to  me,  at 
least. 

Fenia  {Glancing  at  her  husband^  and  offering  Liubavin  her 
hand). — Kiss  it,  I  give  you  permission.     (LiubAvin  wilts.)    Why, 
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what  a  boy!     Kiss  it!     (Liubavin,  confused  and  awkward^  kisses 
her  hand.) 

Tenkhov  (Terikhov  turns  on  his  heelsy  and  with  a  heavy  tread 
goes  out  through  the  door  at  the  left.) 

Fenia. — ^Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Liubavin  {Breathing  heavily). — ^No,  Pd  better  go    •     .     • 

Fenia. — Where  I  want  you.  (Calls.)  Maksim  Gavrilych! 
{Behind  the  door^  an  eloquent  cough.)    Oh  come  in,  since  I  ask  you  1 

Terikhov  {Enters  vexed  and  excited). — ^Well,  Madame? 

Fenia. — I  am  going  into  the  garden  with  Tikhon  Stepanych, 
into  the  bushes,  to  get  further  away  from  you. 

Terikhov. — ^Yes ! 

Fenia. — ^We'U  take  a  long  walk  arm  in  arm.  Beyond  the 
rivulet.  Tikhon  Stepanych  will  carry  me  across  the  river  in  his 
arms. 

Terikhov. — ^Yes ! 

Fenia. — ^We'U  be  gone  some  time.  Go  into  the  garden  with 
Arkhip  and  pick  us  some  raspberries. 

Terikhov. — Some  raspberries ! 


Scene  III 
The  same  and  Arkhip  {Peeps  into  the  door) 

Fenia. — PU  bring  you  some  toadstools  as  your  reward. 
(Terikhov  violently  throws  down  the  basket.) 

Arkhip  {Aside). — ^He  got  it,  that  time! 

Fenia  {To  Liubavin,  who  runs  to  pick  up  the  basket). — ^Don't 
touch  it!  Maksim  Gavrilych  will  pick  it  up.  Pick  it  up,  Mak- 
sim Gavrilych! 

Terikhov. — I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I'm  not  a  Chinaman, — 
please  notice! 

Fenia. — Pick  it  up! 

Tenkhov. — It's  easy  enough  to  pick  it  up,  but  I  .  .  .  It's 
foolish,  idiotic! 

Fenia. — ^Pick  it  up  then,  if  it's  easy. 

Terikhov  {Quickly  picks  up  the  basket  and  walking  heavily ^  puts 
it  on  the  table). — ^There  it  is!     {Exit^  left  door.) 

Arkhip  (£n^rj).— Phew! 

Fenia  {Casts  at  Arkhip  and  Liubavin  an  indolent  and  coldly 
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indifferent  gaze). — ^Well  now,  my  little  fledgeling,  off  with  you  to 
your  Treasury. 

Liubdvin. — ^But  I  thought  we  were  going  into  the  thicket    .     . 

Fenia. — Oh,  I'm  tired  of  you.     (Exitj  right.) 

Arkhip  {Suddenly  falling  on  Liubavin). — Into  the  guardhouse 
with  you,  on  bread  and  water,  how  would  that  suit  you?  He 
wants  to  go  into  the  bushes,  does  he?  Licking  his  lips!  Oh, 
what  a  lady's  man!  In  our  days,  we  used  to  tie  such  fellows  as 
you  to  tables  that  had  no  legs. 

Liubdvin  {Retreating). — Let  me  alone! 

Arkhip  {Advances).— Gh  yes!  You  have  no  business  here  at 
all!  March  oiF  to  your  work,  you  loafer!  Wait!  When  I  see 
your  mother,  I'll  give  her  an  account  of  you!  (Liubavin  disap- 
pointedly  swinging  his  hat^  departs.)  He's  got  accustomed  to 
coming  here !  {Sees  the  Major  in  the  door.)  That's  the  way  it  is 
now,  toadstool ! 


Scene  IV 

Arkhip^  Terikhov,  goes  by  Arkhip  with  his  pipe,  not  glancing  at 
hiniy  and  sits  down).     Then  Fenia 

Arkhip  {After  a  silence ^  gazes  gloomily  at  the  Major). — ^Well, 
Maksim  Gavrilych  .  .  .  {Approaches  him.)  So  now  you've 
reached  the  stage  of  toadstool,  have  you  ? 

Terikhov. — Get  out! 

Arkhip. — ^Yes,  of  course!  You  got  married  .  .  .  you 
couldn't  rest  till  you  did!  That  itch  brought  you  to  a  pretty 
pass!  It  led  us  on  until  we  reached  the  altar!  Now  we've  fallen 
as  low  as  toadstool!  (Terikhov  shakes  his  fist  at  him.)  Ah,  in 
the  old  days!  {Winks  and  clacks  his  tongue.)  Once  we  didn't  care 
a  straw  for  all  these  women, — oh  me,  oh  my!  Just  a  wink  of  the 
eye  it  used  to  be,  and  a  twist  to  our  mustache,  what  scandalous 
adventures  there  were  .  .  .  shame  on  you!  In  '49,  in  the 
Hungarian  campaign,  do  you  remember,  Maksim  Gavrilych, 
how  we  used  to  go  around  and  how  we  let  a  girl  down  from  the 
second-story  window  by  tying  sheets  together?  The  husband 
unexpectedly  came  .  .  .  Arkhip,  rescue  her  at  all  cost! 
{Glances  affectionately  over  the  Major's  shoulder.)  Imagine 
Arkhip  letting  down  sheets  now!  {Chuckles.)  Search  now  for 
adventures! 
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Terikhov. — ^Well,  we  had  some  experiences,  my  friend,  that's 
true. 

Arkhip. — Some  experiences!     I  should  say  so! 

Fenia  {Enters^  hides  behind  the  curtains^  and  stands  in  the  dooty 
unperceived.) 

Arkhip  {Leaning  toward  the  Major). — Listen,  Master,  you 
give  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  a  good  deal  of  liberty  .  .  .  indeed 
you  do!    And  now  she  insults  you  with  toad — 

Fenia. — ^Wh-at?  (Terikhov  and  Arkhip  in  confusion  fall 
apart.  To  Arkhip.)  You're  the  one,  Mr.  Counsellor  and  bosom 
friend,  to  whom  a  great  deal  of  liberty  is  given. 

Arkhip. — ^We  were  just     .     .     .     between  ourselves     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — ^Nonsense,  Fenia!  {Sits  down  and  hides  his  face 
behind  a  newspaper.) 

Fenia. — But  why  expect  anything  clever  from  Arkhip.^ 

Arkhip  {Recovering). — Phew! 

Fenia  {Glancing  at  him  contemptuously). — ^You  old  cabbage- 
head!  (Arkhip,  glancing  at  her  sideways j  moves  to  the  door.  To 
the  Major.)  Why  did  you  hide  yourself;  evidently  your  con- 
science troubles  you.^ 

Arkhip  {In  the  door^  furious  with  FfiNiA,  aside). — Oh,  just 
wait!     {Exit.) 

Terikhov. —  ...  Oh  nothing  ...  I  hadn't  read  it 
yet    .     .     .     the  news     .     .     . 

Fenia. —     .     .     .     News,  indeed!     {Exity  rear.) 

Terikhov  {Puts  down  the  paper y  breathing  heavily). — What  a 
fool  that  Arkhip  is!  He  always  contrives  it  so  everytime,  as 
though  he  did  it  deliberately.  No,  I  certainly  went  completely 
off  the  track!  There's  no  suiting  her,  whatever  I  do.  I  can't 
eat  .  .  .  I've  even  grown  thin  ...  I  always  seem  to 
need  to  move  around  ...  I  can't  sit  still  ...  I  can't 
endure  it!  Fenia  seems  to  be  running  away  from  me,  I  after  her, 
I  after  her.  {Glancing  at  the  door.)  Who  has  come  now.?  {Covers 
himself  with  the  paper.) 


Scene  V 

Terikhov  and  Slddnev 

Slddnev. — ^Maksim  Gavrilych,  good  day,  dear  friend! 
Terikhov. — ^Ah,  Sergiei  Dmitrich!    Good  day! 
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Slddnev. — ^You  seem  to  be  disturbed,  dear  friend. 

Terikhov. — Oh,  I  was  reading.  It  makes  you  feel  as  though 
you  never  want  to  see  a  paper  again.  Here  you  read  of  a  Treasury 
robbery;  there  a  bank  has  failed.  Or  someone  has  been  murdered 
.     .     .     {Shrugs  ^is  shoulders.) 

Slddnev.— Ah\  Didn't  I  tell  you  so, — didn't  I  tell  you? 
(Becoming  animated.)  Ah,  Maksim  Gavrilych,  do  you  remember, 
mon  chery  that  wonderful  time,  at  the  very  beginning  .  .  . 
Do  you  remember  when,  as  the  poet  said,  that  great  chain  was 
broken,  one  end  of  which  struck  the  noble  lord,  and  the  other  the 
muzhik  ? 

Terikhov. — Again  harping  on  that  old  theme!  Of  course,  of 
course,  I  know  all  about  it. 

Slddnev. — Oh,  what  a  wonderful  time!  Then  I  also  used  all 
my  powers,  gave  myself  up  completely.  I  introduced  improve- 
ments ...  I  looked  after  things  .  .  .  Do  you  remem- 
ber me  as  an  arbitrator?  I  combined  interests  and  divided 
them  .  .  .  Oh,  mon  cher!  The  best  people  that  ever  walked 
the  earth,  one  knew  then, — such  people !  An  army  of  friends,  of 
prophets,  a  torch,     .     .     .     my  dear  fellow,  a  torch ! 

Terikhov. — They  did  a  lot  of  harm  .  .  .  especially  you, 
when  you  mediated  and  were  generous  at  other  people's  expense. 
Many  thanks !  I  will  never  forgive  you,  my  friend,  for  my  land- 
lord's charter! 

Slddnev. — ^Well,  there  you  see  it!  There  you  see  it!  That's 
the  way  you  all  are.  That's  the  gratitude  you  feel  for  all  that 
zeal, — ^for  that  moral  inspiration!  .  .  .  We  got  our  faces 
slapped,  we  were  spit  upon,  we  suffered,  but  we  came  forth  with 
the  consciousness  that  we  had  done  good  service.  We  came 
forth  with  sorrow  for  our  fate,  with  sorrow,  and  they  soon  forgot 
us!  That's  the  way  it  began!  Great  heavens,  how  it  began! 
Who  took  our  place?  Glance  around,  mon  cher^  glance  around, 
and  investigate. 

Terikhov. — Don't  torment  me,  Sergiei  Dmitrich !  I  pay,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  The  Zemstvo  grafts, — I  pay:  they  impose 
taxes,  I  pay;  schools,  various  wardenships, — I  pay  and  I  pay! 
That's  the  way  they  get  you  all  tied  up!  Isn't  it  evident  and 
clear?  The  tax-collector  has  exacted  ground  taxes  from  me,  now 
for  the  tenth  time.  I  say,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?  "Why, 
that  is  the  way  it  is  prescribed, "  and  they  exhibit  a  paper.     Well, 

I  pay. 

Slddnev. — ^Yes,  all  that  is  true.     All  these  tax-collectors,  and 
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various  inspectors  and  secretaries, — My  heavens,  what  lack  of 
refinement,  and  what  a  frightful,  insolent  brazenness!  Just 
imagine!  Yesterday,  the  Secretary  of  our  wonderful  court 
appeared.  He  wore  a  short  velvet  jacket,  a  pince-nez,  and 
smelled  of  corn-brandy.  Aplomb,  he  throws  out  his  hands,  and 
nearly  wrings  yours  off!  I  washed  my  hand  afterward.  What's 
worse,  he  gives  you  the  wink.  No,  just  imagine, — he  winks  at 
you! 

Terikhov. — Oh,  I  tell  you,  let  me  alone!  I  know,  I  know  all 
about  it.  The  President  of  the  District  is  at  court, — and  my 
servants  slaughter  one  of  my  suckling  pigs,  and  off  to  the  tavern 
for  vodka.  Enough!  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  torment  me! 
Kariagin  is  after  you  for  the  mill.  And  you'll  sell  it.  You  have 
to  have  money  enough  to  pay  your  debts  and  keep  on  paying 
them.     Oh,  Lord!     (He  makes  a  gesture  with  his  hand,) 

Slddnev. — Ehj  bieitj  how  is  our  charming  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  ? 
(Rubbing  his  hands  together.)  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  You're  on  your 
honeymoon,  aren't  you,  mon  cher?  I'll  tell  you  frankly,  I  envy 
you!  Blame  me  if  you  wish,  but  I  am  bewitched.  (Kisses  the 
tips  of  his  fingers.)  I  have  seen  much,  experienced  much,  loved, 
yes,  lived;  .  .  .  the  woman  about  whom  there  is  that  won- 
derful phrase  in  Anna  Karenina,  that  she  is  "a  perpetual  center 
about  whom  everything  revdlves. "  I  know  what  such  a  woman 
is,  oh  yes!  But  that  wild  girl,  that  .  .  .  pardon  me,  Fenia 
from  the  mill,  has  grown  into  such  a  beautiful  flower,  with  such 
elegant  color,  with  such,  .  .  .  such  an  intoxicating  perfume 
of  passion     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — ^What  idiotic  nonsense  is  this ! 

Slddnev. — ^No,  allow  me,  .  .  .  you,  mon  cher,  don't 
understand.  You're  a  cynic,  a  satyr,  ha,  ha!  You  cannot  grasp 
that  adoration  of  beauty  which  exalts  one's  whole  being,  which 
.     .     .     which     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — ^Which  leads  to  idiotic  bosh! 

Slddnev. — Well,  it's  clear,  you  don't  understand.  Oh,  my 
dear  fellow,  do  you  know  this  .  .  .  (He  sings  in  a  trembling 
falsetto.) 

"  From  under  thy  arched  eyebrows, 

A  mischievous  little  eye  boldly  gazes  forth." 
Then    that    little    mouth!  fresh,    like    rose-leaves,    voluptuous, 
trembling     .     .     .     ah,   my   dear  fellow,   charming,    ravishing,! 
You  are  really  lucky.    A  slender,  elegant  form,  such  magnificent 
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contours, —  {He  strikes  the  Major  on  the  shoulder,)  Well,  you're 
a  stupid  fellow,  you're  a  barbarian,  really  a  barbarian! 

Tm* Aot^.— What !    What's  that  ? 

Slddnev.-^Why  yes!  Do  you  feel, — have  you  the  power  to 
feel  that    .     .     . 


Scene  VI 
The  same  and  Fenia  {from  rear  door) 

Slddnev. — ^Ah!  {He  rushes  toward  FiNiA.)  Charming  one! 
{He  seizes  and  kisses  her  hand;  stutters.)     De-de-delightful  one ! 

Fenia  {Taking  her  kerchief  from  her  head). — ^What's  the  matter 
with  you  ? 

Terikhov  {Lifting  his  eyebrows). — ^He's  suffocating  with  his 
own  fumes ! 

Slddnev. — What  a  vulgar  expression! 

Fenia. — It  fits  him! 

Slddnev  {To  her). — ^You  too?  {He  shakes  his  head  reproach-- 
ully.) 

Fenia. — I'm  the  first  one  to  say  it.  How's  your  wife?  Haa 
she  improved  any? 

Slddnev. — Oh,  Zoe!  ,  .  •  No  ...  all  the  time 
headaches,  those  eternal  headaches,  and  her  nerves!  Mon  Dieu 
.  .  .  there  are  souls  .  .  .  well,  it's  this  way:  you  go 
into  an  old  house  which  has  been  abandoned  .  .  .  and  there 
stands  a  piano — ^you  go  up  to  it,  you  lift  the  dusty  cover,  and 
you  strike  a  chord.  Great  Heavens !  Pitiful !  Sickly,  trembling 
sounds  full  of  discord;  you  run  away!  But  now  just  imagine 
that  those  sounds  pursue  you,  refuse  to  die  away  ...  go 
on  unceasingly;  just  imagine  that  it  isn't  a  piano  but  a  living 
person  who  continuously,  ceaselessly,  follows  you,  accompanied 
always  by  that  horrible  music.  Maisy  c^est  horrible!  That's  the 
way  Zoe  is,  and     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — No,  Sergiei  Dmitrich,  you  are  completely  off  your 
head  today. 

Slddnev. — Oh,  monsieur ,  what  a  vulgar  expression ! 

Fenia. — Your  wife  isn't  very  clever.  A  balalaika  is  enough 
with  you. 

Slddnev. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  that?    A  balalaika: 

Fenia. — ^Ha,  ha,  ha!     {Takes  a  guitar  out  of  corner  and  tunes 
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it.)  "Pipers  and  players  there  are  too  many,  for  music  is  not 
heard  .  •  .  "  Well,  Sergiei  Dmitrich,  I'm  going  to  sing  a 
song.     Be  consoled.     {She  plays  a  song  on  the  guitar.) 

Slddnev. — ^Ha,  ha!     What  a  girl  you  are! 

Fenia. — Look  at  me!  Stand  this  way!  Chest  out,  look  up 
at  me  from  under  your  brows,  put  your  shoulders  this  way     .     .     . 

Slddnev. — ^You  fill  me  with  admiration,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna, 
you  fill  me  with  admiration!     It  must  be  sung  with  spirit! 

Fenia. — I  am  filled  with  admiration  too.     Well !     {She  plays.) 

Slddnev. — Sing!     Sing! 

Fenia. — "Send  away,  drive  away  the  maiden." 

Slddnev  {Moving  his  shoulders  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song). — PlI 
be  dancing  in  a  minute,  I'll  be  dancing! 

Fenia. — Oh,  what  a  boy  you  are !  It  will  be  amusing  to  look 
at  you!    Well,  enjoy  yourself.     Come,  now!     {She  plays.) 

Slddnev  {Dances  at  first  with  some  restraint,  then  lets  himself 
out). 

(FiNiA  laughs  quietly,  then  louder  and  louder.) 

Tenkhov. — Sergiei  Dmitrich,  don't  forget  yourself. 

Slddnev  {Waving  his  handkerchief). — ^Hop,  sa — sa! 

Scene  VII 
TerikhoVj  Slddnev,  Fenia,  Karidgin 

Karidgin  {Unexpectedly  opening  the  door). — Fine! 

(Sladnev  stops  surprised,  Fenia  ceases  playing.) 

Karidgin. — Give  me  a  chance  to  look!  I  never  saw  such  a 
sight  before !    You  seem  to  be  very  busy ! 

Slddnev  {Breathing  heavily  and  waving  his  handkerchief). — 
Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  don't  understand !  What  do  you  mean 
by  busy  i 

Karidgdn. — ^How  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  gets  up  comedies  for 
her  own  amusement.  No  joke,  either;  she  almost  moves  moun- 
tains! Your  lordship  is  heavy,  and  yet  you  whirl  around  like  a 
top! 

Terikhov  {To  Sladnev). — ^Dance  some  more! 

Slddnev. — But  allow  me,  gentlemen! 

Fenia. — Listen,  I'll  tell  you  something.  First  of  all.  Good 
day,  .  .  .  Andrei  Filatych!  The  first  thing  you  ought  to 
do  is  to  greet  your  host  and  hostess. 
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Slddnev. — ^That's  the  way:  It  doesn't  hur,t  any  to  teach 
politeness,  it  doesn't  hurt. 

Kariagin  {With  a  bow). — Good  day!  Fedosia  Ignat'evna. 
I  won't  stick  at  a  bow  or  a  greeting  either.  {Bows  to  Terikhov.) 
Maksim  Gavrilych!  don't  judge  me  harshly.  I'm  an  ignorant 
peasant.     The  lady  is  teaching  me  manners. 

Fenia. — ^Yes,  I  am  teaching  you.  Sit  down  first.  You'll  be 
our  guest.  You  said,  you  clever  man,  that  I  was  getting  up  a 
comedy  for  my  own  amusement  .  .  .  and  you  find  fault  with 
Sergiei  Dmitrich  for  enjoying  himself?  Sergiei  Dmitrich  is  a 
good  man.  We  were  enjoying  ourselves  in  a  simple  way  and  I 
struck  up  a  song  on  my  own  account.  There  are  other  amusing 
things  which  really  are  amusing!  A  man  comes  in  with  his  head 
high  and  looks  down  on  everybody.  He  is  strong  and  goodlook- 
ing,  he  hasn't  the  mind  of  a  woman,  and  his  manners  to  us  foolish 
women  are  very  high  and  mighty.  Take  such  a  man,  Andrei 
Filatych,  and  he  gets  angry  and  he  shakes  oak-trees  like  a  bear. 
How  can  one  master  such  a  one?  Really,  tell  me?  But  just 
look!  You  put  a  ring  through  the  nostril  of  Misha's  nose,  you 
put  him  on  a  chain  and  there  he'll  be  on  a  wooden  box,  and  he 
will  dance  on  his  haunches  before  a  woman.  That's  the  kind  of 
amusement  he'll  give! 

Slddnev  {Applauds), — Bravo,  bravo!     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Fenia. — Sergiei  Dmitrich,  after  all  your  hard  work,  it  won't 
do  you  any  harm  to  have  a  little  lunch.  Maksim  Gavrilych,  see 
that  he  is  served.     Here  are  the  keys.     {She  gives  him  the  keys.) 

Terikhov. — How  about  you,  Andrei  Filatych? 

Kariagin. — No,  thank  you. 

Slddnev. — ^You've  lost  your  appetite,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Terikhov. — Well,  if  you  change  your  mind,  come  along! 
{Exit^  left  door.) 

Slddnev. — Let's  take  courage!     {Titters.     Exit  with  Major.) 

Scene  VIII 
Fenia  and  Karidgin 

Kariagin  {Sombrely  and  silently  looks  at  F6nia  who  doesnH 
pay  him  the  slightest  attention). — ^Through  whose  nose  are  you  going 
to  put  that  ring?    Allow  me  to  be  so  curious! 

Fenia. — Don't  you  know? 
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Karidgin. — ^No,  I  don't.  {Silence.)  Why  don't  you  speak, 
Fedosia  Ignat'evna  ? 

Fenia. — I'm  waiting  for  you. 

Karidgin. — ^My  peasant's  talk  will  not  be  pleasing  to  ypur 
majesty. 

Fenia. — It  won't  be  pleasing  if  it's  stupid.  A  little  while 
ago,  you  arrived  and  you  asked  me  to  teach  you  how  to  make  a 
bow  and  you  encounter  people  willing  to  serve  you.  Now,  I 
have  to  show  you  again.  There's  no  room  for  discussion.  What's 
over  is  over.     Is  there  anything  new,  Andrei  Filatych  1 

Karidgin. — I  stored  up  quite  a  good  many  things  to  tell  your 
majesty. 

Fenia. — ^Well,  what?  First  of  all,  Pasha  sends  me  her  greet- 
ings, (ANDRii  throws  back  his  hairy  and  breathing  heavily ^  leans  on 
his  hand).  Give  her  my  greetings  and  my  thanks, — ^from  mother 
too,  greetings,  .  .  .  give  her  my  greetings  and  thanks  also. 
From  Andrei  Filatych, — 

Karidgin  (Quickly  turning  toward  her). — ^What? 

Fenia. — ^Ha,  ha!  Tell  me  what  •  •  .  I  know.  Quite  a 
good  deal  sticking  in  your  throat.  That's  the  way  it  is,  some- 
times. 

Karidgin  (Rises  in  great  excitement). — Do  not  torment  me, 
Fedosia  Ignat'evna,  do  not  torment  me!  (Turns  away  and  goes 
off  into  the  farthest  corner.) 

Fenia. — ^Your  wife  will  console  you     .     .     . 

Karidgin. — My  wife ! 

Fenia. — ^And  how!  "My  bright  falcon,  my  unapproachable 
Andriushenka, "  she  will  say,  "look  at  me  with  loving  eyes, 
.  •  .  kiss  me,  let  me  embrace  you;  on  my  white  breast, 
spread  thy  curls;  I  will  rock  thee  to  sleep!" 

Karidgin  (Slowly j  coming  up,  seizes  her  by  the  hand). — Be 
silent! 

Fenia. — Oh!  (Snatches  away  her  hand.)  You  came  too 
near  me,  Andrei  Filatych !     (Rises.) 

Karidgin  (Sighing). — ^Why  did  you  creep  like  a  snake  into 
my  soul,  why  do  sparks  flash  from  your  eyes  when  you  look  at 
me,  why  does  your  laughter  ring  like  a  curse  between  my  wife 
and  me?  And  under  the  willow-tree?  Why  did  you  seize  upon 
my  soul?  From  that  time  on  I  ran  about  like  one  bereft  of  his 
senses.  I  knew  no  peace.  I  flew  home  on  wings,  I  was  carried 
as  though  on  the  breath  of  a  whirlwind. 
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Fenia. — ^Why,  that's  very  agreeable!  You  speak  elcxjuently, 
and  you  deserve  to  receive  another  kiss  from  me  beneath  the 
willow  tree  to  reward  you  for  those  fine  words.  You  have  for- 
gotten why  I  kissed  you  then.  Not  for  Pasha  now,  but  for  these 
same  words.     But  it's  too  bad     .     .     .    one  thing  is  lacking. 

Karidgin. — ^What  ? 

Fenia. — De-sire —     {Exit  through  left  door.) 

Karidgin. — So  then  you've  tried  your  power  on  me,  have 
you?  Perhaps  to  see  me  on  a  chain,  dancing  before  you  on  my 
haunches!  Oh  Fedosia  Ignat'evna,  be  careful!  As  long  as  it 
bends,  it  will  not  break,  but  when  it  breaks  .  .  .  {He  finishes 
with  a  significant  gesture  and  turns  away  to  go.) 


Scene  IX 
Karidgin  and  Slddnev 

Slddnev  {Comes  out  from  the  lefty  still  chewing^  and  wiping  his 
greasy  lips  tvith  a  napkin). — ^Ah,  my  dear  fellow,  may  I  have  a 
few  words  with  you.^ 

Karidgin. — ^What  do  you  want  ? 

Slddnev. — ^Ha,  ha!  I  want  what  everybody  needs,  my  dear 
fellow,  and  what  is  so  hard  to  get,     .     .     •     money! 

Karidgin. — What  ? 

Slddnev. — ^You  understand,  I'll  give  it  back  to  you  soon  or 
you  can  take  grain  in  exchange  from  me,  .  .  .  but  please, 
my  dear  fellow    •     .     . 

Karidgin. — I  have  no  money  to  give  you. 

Slddnev. — ^Why,  what  an  idea!    Ha,  ha!    You  haven't? 

Karidgin. — It's  true!  I'll  tell  you  the  simplest  thing  to  do. 
Ask  Fedosia  Ignat'evna.  She's  got  money  now.  Dance  before 
her  again  and  she'll  be  bound  to  give  it  to  you. 

Slddnev. — Listen,  my  dear  fellow!  You  .  .  .  you 
.     .     .     don't  forget  yourself,  please! 

Karidgin. — ^H'm!    Oh,  noble  sir!     {Exit.) 

Slddnev. — Coarse  fellow!  Peasant!  Cattle!  They  got  fat 
at  our  expense,  those  grubbers,  and  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Lord 
have  mercy  on  us —  What  are  things  coming  to!  Where  will  it 
end? 
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Scene  X 
Slddnev  and  Terikhov 

Slddnev. — ^No,  I  ask  you, — ^where  will  it  end —  Just  imagine 
that  Andrei  Filatych  just  now, — 

Tenkhov. — Did  you  really  ask  him  for  money? 

Slddnev. — ^Why,  ye-es     .     .     .     but,  you  understand,     .     .    . 

Terdkkov. — ^And  he  pitched  into  you  ? 

Slddnev. — ^Worse!  He  ,  .  .  he  sent  me  to  your  wife, 
to  a  woman!  Imagine  asking  a  pretty  woman  for  money 
(Shrugs  his  shoulders.) 

Terikhov. — ^Not  when  it's  a  little  savage  like  Fenia. 

Slddnev. — Fm  ready  to  admit  that  nowadays,  people  don't 
stick  at  a  thing  like  that!  But  that  .  .  .  what  kind  of  a 
thing  is  that?  for  Heaven's  sake!  The  mere  thought  of  it  makes 
me  blush  with  shame!  Imagine!  Iny  nephew,  Lucien  Soimin, 
took  diamonds  from  his  Barbe^  such  a  darling!  Well,  well, please 
tell  me,  are  such  things  possible?  To  take  love,  you  understand, 
to  call  it  love  would  be  a  joke,  and,  diamonds  too!  {Shrugging 
his  shoulders.) 

Scene  XI 
Same  and  Anna  Zakhdrovna 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — Good  day! 

Tenkhov. — ^Ah,  neighbor! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — Is  that  rascally  son  of  mine  here? 

Slddnev. — ^Ha,  ha!    Are  you  speaking  of  Tisha? 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — Yes. 

Slddnev. — Ah,  pauvre  garconl    He's  at  the  feet  of  our  beauty 
Fed6sia  Ignat'evna ! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — Indeed!     {Calls.)    Tisha! 

Terikhov. — ^He  isn't  here.  He  was  here  in  the  morning  but 
he  went  away. 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — ^What  is  the  meaning  of  this?  {She 
weeps.)  I  am  a  mother!  The  boy  has  completely  got  out  of  my 
hands;  they  just  told  me  that  he  is  absent  again  from  the  Treasury. 
He  misses  his  work,  he  sighs,  and  laments,  he  doesn't  eat,  he 
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doesn't  drink,  he  lcx)ks  as  though  he'd  like  to  hang  a  stone  around 
his  neck  and  jump  into  the  water! 

Slddnev. — Enough,  Anna  Zakharovna!  What  are  you  say- 
ing! 

Anna  Zakharovna. — Let  me  go,  Sergiei  Dmitrich!  You  are 
not  a  mother! 

Slddnev. — Certainly  I'm  not,  mon  Dieu^  but     .     .     . 

Anna  Zakharovna. — ^Well,  let  me  alone.  There  he  was  sitting 
in  front  of  me,  I  took  a  look  at  him,  he  groaned.  The  next  thing 
I  knew,  he  was  gone!  I  began  to  search  for  him,  I  went  this  way 
and  that  way,  not  a  trace!  I  went  into  the  garden,  and  I  searched 
about  for  him  in  the  bushes,  panting,  half-fainting  from  fear. 
I'm  frightened,  thinking  he  may  be  hanging  from  a  tree,  my 
darling,  with  his  tongue  hanging  out! 

'  Scene  XII 

Slddnev^  TerikhoVj  Anna  Zakhdrovnaj  Fenia 

Fenia  {Enters  through  door  at  left). — ^What's  all  this  screaming 
about  ^ 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — ^There  she  is,  the  charmer!  What  did 
you  do  with  my  Tisha,  Madame.?  Where  is  he?  Give  him  to  me 
immediately,  give  him  up!  {Advances  on  FiNiA  almost  with 
clenched  fists.) 

Slddnev  {Holding  her  back). — Gently,  gently,  Anna  Zakha- 
rovna ! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna  {Tears  herself  away  with  a  violent  move- 
ment of  the  shoulders). — I  am  a  mother!  Andrei  Filatych  isn't 
enough  for  you,  is  he.?    He  isn't  enough! 

Terikhov  {Getting  angry). — ^What  is  all  this,  you! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — What  do  you  mean,  all  this?  Why, 
she  is  coquetting  with  him,  thanks  to  her  having  an  old  husband 
who  doesn't  look  out  for  her! 

Terikhov  {Shouts). — I'll  fix  you!  .(-^^^^^^^-^  beside  himself  on 
Anna  Zakharovna;  Sladnev  drags  her  to  the  door.) 

Slkdnev. — You've  lost  your  mind!    Go  away! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna  {Resisting). — I  haven't  lost  it  yet,  thank 
heavens!  Oh,  no!  But  I  won't  let  Tisha  be  consumed  by  this 
passion.     I  am  a  mother! 

Tenkhov  {Hardly  able  to  control  himself). — Take  her  away, 
take  her  away,  for  God's  sake! 
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Slddnev  {Seizes  Anna  and  drags  her  to  the  door) . — Psh !  Psh ! 
{They  go  out  together.) 

Anna  Zakhdrovna  {Behind  the  scenes). — I  won't  allow  it! 
She's  made  up  her  mind  to  ruin  the  boy.  Dishonorable  woman! 
Madame  Miller! 


Scene  XIII 
TerikhoVj  Fenia 

Fenia  {All  this  while  has  been  quietly  observing  what  has  been 
going  on). — ^Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Terikhov. — ^What's  that  she  said  about  Kariagin? 

Fenia. — ^What? 

Terikhov. — Did  you  hear  her? 

Fenia. — Yes,  I  heard  her. 

Terikhov  {Angrily). — ^Well,  tell  me,  was  that  true,  or — ?    ^ 

Fenia. — What  do  you  think? 

Terikhov. — Such  a  thought  never  came  to  me.  I  am  asking 
you  now  and  you  must  give  me  an  answer.     I  insist  upon  it. 

Fenia  {Contemptuously). — On  what! 

Terikhov. — Do  you  love  that  Kariagin?     Is  he  your  lover? 

Fenia. — If  I  wish,  he  will  be. 

Terikhov. — What  ? 

Fenia. — Don't  be  afraid,  Maksim  Gavrilych!  I  shan't 
smother  you  with  pillows.  Why  should  I?  I'll  throw  you  over 
if  I  reach  that  point;  I'll  shake  you  off  like  dust.  Do  you  really 
think  that  I  would  conceal  things  from  you  ?  That  I  would  kiss 
a  lover  and  then  go  to  an  old  husband  ?  Why  should  I  ?  Because 
of  your  Major's  title,  or  your  money,  perhaps?  Ha,  ha!  Or 
because  your  strength  frightens  me,  eh?  No  chains  or  fetters 
can  be  put  on  me,  and  the  man  who  becomes  my  master  is  not 
yet  born!  Don't  forget  that,  Maksim  Gavrilych!  You  haven't 
given  this  enough  reflection;  you've  become  more  credulous  than 
an  old  woman. 

Terikhov. — Fenia,  why  do  you  talk  so?  Don't  be  angry. 
Forgive  me  if    .     .     .     {Wishes  to  take  her  hand.) 

Fenia  {Snatches  away  her  hand). — ^No,  keep  further  away 
now.  Major.  It's  different  now.  You  didn't  know  how  to  value 
me,  you  didn't  believe  in  me!    That's  enough! 

Terikhov. — Oh,  don't,  please! 
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Fenia  {Goes  away). — ^No,  certainly  not!  You  can't  get  me 
back.  You  didn't  understand  it,  so  understand  it  now.  You 
have  only  a  housekeeper  in  your  house  henceforth,  no  longer  a  wife 
{Energetically  goes  out  through  door  at  right.) 

Terikhov  {Stands y  making  despairing  gestures,  at  tviti  end). — 
How  can  she  act  in  such  a  way!  What  shall  I  do  now.?  {He 
looks  at  the  door  through  which  FiNiA  has  left  and  begins  to  sob. 
I  ....  I  ...  I  can't  stand  it,  it's  cruel!  {Loosens  his 
cravat.) 


Scene  XIV 
Terikhov,  Arkhip 

Arkhip  {Very  pompously  comes  through  the  door  in  frock-coat 
of  a  non-commissioned  officer  which' is  too  small,  with  a  cross  and 
two  medals  on  his  breast;  then  Volzhin.) 

Arkhip. — Cabbage-head !     {Significantly.)     Psha ! 

Terikhov. — ^You !  Why  are  you  dressed  up  this  way  ?  (  Touch- 
es him  on  the  breast.)     What's  this?    What  for? 

Arkhip. — I'm  a  gentleman!  A  non-commissioned  officer! 
Cabbage-head,"  indeed!  Let  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  take  a  look! 
Cabbage-head !    Well,  yell  at  me  now,  abuse  me ! 

Terikhov. — Oh  you  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  canaillel  Rap- 
scallion! Gentleman!  Gentleman  indeed!  {Seizes  the  boot- 
jack.) You  thought  you'd  give  your  mistress  a  lesson!  You 
canaille!  You  low  scoundrel!  {Angrily  brandishes  the  boot^'ack 
at  Arkhip  who,  taken  unawares,  loses  his  balance  and  almost  sits 
in  a  heap  on  the  floor  in  the  door.  At  this  moment  the  door  opens, 
and  Volzhin  appears  in  travelling-costume.  The  Major  lets  the 
boot-jack  fall,  for  a  moment  he  stands  surprised,  then  with  open 
arms,  he  rushes  toward  V6lzhin  ajid  calls  him).    My  dear  boy! 

Volzhin. — Forgive  me,  uncle!    I  seem  to  have  intruded. 

Arkhip  {Smoothing  his  hair). — ^Accept  my  very  humble 
thanks,  Grigori  Petrovych!  {Bows.)  The  Lord  brought  you 
just  in  time  to  witness  these  scandalous  goings-on! 

Terikhov  {Pushes  Arkhip  away). — ^Take  yourself  out  of  here! 

(Arkhip  with  a  depressed  expression,  picks  up  the  boot-jack.) 

Terikhov. — Oh,  Grisha!  I  certainly  didn't  expect  you! 
Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

Volzhin. — Straight  from  Italy,  Uncle. 


i< 
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Terikhov. — I  heard  about  it,  I  heard  about  it!  I  read  about 
your  picture  in  the  papers.  Good  Heavens!  How  they  praised 
you!  Arkhip,  tell  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  who  has  dropped  from  the 
skies. 

Arklup. — V\\  tell  her.  {Places  the  boot-jack  in  the  corner^ 
exit  through  right  door.) 

Terikhov  {Makes  Volzhin  sit  down  and  embraces  him  again). 
— ^Well,  it's  a  pleasure  to  see  you.  And  God  took  your  mother 
to  himself!  Well,  what  can  you  do!  We're  all  in  God's  hands. 
Dust  to  dust —  Thank  you  for  remembering  me,  thank  you. 
Tell  me,  did  the  old  place  draw  you  back.^ 

Folzhin. — ^Yes,  I  wanted  to  see  the  old  familiar  place. 

Terikhov. — Certainly,  certainly!  I  remember  how  you  used 
to  run  around  here,  such  a  little  fellow, — oh,  you  were  a  fine  boy! 
{To  Arkhip,  who  enters  with  gloomy  expression.)    Well, — 

Arkhip. — ^Nothing ! 

Terikhov. — ^How  so,  nothing!    You  make  me  wild  today — 

Arkhip. — Precisely!    Psha! 

Terikhov. — ^What  did  she  say.?    Speak  up! 

Arkhip  {Scratches  behind  his  ear  and  silently  gazes  at  the 
Major.) 

Folzhin. — ^Who,  Uncle,  who? 

Arkhip  {Bends  over  toward  Volzhin  and  makes  a  gesture  in  the 
direction  of  the  Major). — ^You,  sir,  don't  know  our  condition  now! 
H*m!    You  see  we're  married! 

Curtain 


ACT  HI 

Scene:  In  the  rear^  a  part  of  the  pond  and  shore  strewn  with 
rushes.  At  the  left,  in  front  of  Kariagin's  house,  a  little  porch 
which  has  no  roof.  Before  the  house,  a  little  garden,  in  which  are 
two  or  three  flower-beds  and  a  few  large  fruit-4rees.  The  garden  is 
inclosed  by  a  fence  at  the  back  and  right,  but  in  front,  facing  the 
spectators,  it  remains  open.  Within  the  fence,  a  small  wicket-gate. 
To  the  right  of  the  fence,  a  lawn,  encompassed  at  the  right  by  trees. 
Under  one  of  them,  there  is  a  big  grind^stone. 
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Scene  I 
Pashaj  sitting  on  the  porch;  Prov  Bezugli,  mending  a  fish-net 

Pasha. — ^You  know  everything,  Grandfather.  I  love  to 
listen  to  your  tales. 

Prov. — I  have  been  in  many  places,  little  mistress;  I  have 
seen  many  things.  From  the  White  Sea,  from  Solovok  to  Mount 
Athos,  I  went  across  the  country.  From  sea  to  sea,  I  journeyed; 
I  was  a  great  traveller,  but  now  you  see  what  I  have  become. 
The  only  thing  I'm  able  to  do  now  is  to  shout  at  the  workmen 
and  to  help  prevent  Andrei  Filatych  from  being  robbed,  and  to 
keep  the  people  at  work. 

Pasha  {Abstractedly  listening). — Listen,  Grandaddy,  do  you 
know  what  the  thing  they  call  soul-sickness  is? 

Prov  (Smiling). — ^Well,  I  should  say  I  did  know  it! 

Pasha  (With  emotion). — Do  you  know,  how  at  night  one  is 
unable  to  close  one's  eyes,  how  in  the  morning,  if  you've  forgotten, 
you  wake  up,  and  you  feel  a  weight  on  your  heart,  and  you  have 
a  feeling  of  bitterness,  and  you  don't  feel  glad  to  see  the  light  of 
day!     (Covers  her  face  with  her  hands.) 

Prov. — ^Ah,  little  woman,  where  is  there  a  place  where  heart- 
ache does  not  exist  .^  Put  your  face  against  the  gray  earth,  ask 
and  listen  to  what  it  will  tell  you.  It  endures  all,  it  takes  every 
thing  into  its  bosom,  it's  full  to  the  brim  with  sorrow,  with  blood 
drenched  through  and  through,  and  soaked  with  tears!  That's 
the  way  it  is,  little  mistress!  Don't  be  sad!  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing else  about  thip  earth.  There  isn't  only  grief  within  it, 
there  are  many  good  things  of  all  kinds,  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  stones,  for  the  Lord's  temples  and  for  the  adornment  of 
human  beings.  Those  which  burli  like  fire  are  the  tear-drops  of 
the  good  and  the  just;  those  which  are  red,  come  from  the  blood 
of  the  honorable,  shed  amid  torture;  in  those  which  shine  with  a 
blue  light,  is  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  in  the  golden  ones  is  the 
sun,  and  in  the  silver  one,  'tis  the  bright  moon  which  shines  above 
the  earth  hidden  behind  the  clouds.  (Rises,  picks  up  net.)  Well, 
my  nets  are  ready  now. 

Pasha. — Wait;  you  were  speaking  about  sorrow.  Tell  me, 
Grandaddy,  what  must  one  do  to  obtain  relief? 

Prov. — Listen  to  your  heart.  As  God  made  your  soul,  so 
will  it  be. 
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PfljAa.7— But,  mother  taught  me  that  one  should  live  more 
according  to  one's  reason. 

Prov. — I  know  the  cause  of  your  grief,  little  mistress,  what 
your  sorrow  is,  and  everything.  You  see,  my  tale  is  for  you, 
if  you'll  only  listen  to  me  in  such  matters.  In  some  casee,  you 
only  spoil  everything  with  the  sly  promptings  of  reason,  but 
there  are  some  things  which  live  not  only  in  the  reason  but  in  the 
soul.  Truth  always  comes  out,  little  woman,  and  if  it  doesn't 
always  bring  what  you  want  it  won't  at  all  events  make  anything 
worse. 

Truth  is  devised  for  man's  protection;  but  it  doesn't  protect, 
and  no  one  but  God  can  protect  from  sorrow.  But  that  isn't  the 
sorrow  which  comes  from  people  but  that  which  comes  from  our- 
selves, little  woman.  If  you  yourself  are  in  the  right,  your  con- 
science quiet,  nothing  can  trouble  or  disturb  you,  and  that's  the 
first  thing  of  all.  So  there!  Well,  I'm  off  now.  {He  goes  away 
with  his  nets,  to  the  right,) 

Pasha. — It  seems  to  me  that  Grandaddy  is  right.  (She  falls 
into  a  reverie.) 

Scene  II 

Pasha  and  Andrei,  {comes  out  of  the  house) 

Andrei  {Good-humoredly). — ^What's  up  now? 

Pasha.-— Ohy  is  that  you  f  {Rises.)  I  was  dreaming  .  .  . 
thinking  about  myself. 

Andrei. — ^You're  not  very  happy,  eh?  {Sits  down  on  bench 
under  a  tree  and  gestures  to  her  to  seat  herself  by  his  side.) 

Pasha. — Oh,  now,  I'm  all  right,  Andrei  Filatych  .  .  . 
about  what  should  I  be  unhappy?     Everything's  all  right. 

Andrei. — Ah,  Pasha!  It  would  be  better  if  you  reproached 
me,  it  would  be  easier!  Don't  you  think  I  know  how  you're 
keeping  back  your  tears?  When  I  don't  look  at  you,  you  give 
way  to  your  sorrow,  and  when  I  look,  you  pretend  to  be  happy. 
Is  it  easy  for  you  to  show  gladness  when  in  your  heart  .  .  . 
well  dear,  tell  me,  {Puts  his  arm  around  her  shoulder). 

Pasha  {Lowering  her  head). — It's  true,  Andrei  Filatych    .     .  • 

Andrei. — ^No,  tell  me!  .  .  .  oh.  Pasha,  I  feel  sorry  for 
you.  You  have  reason  to  thank  me!  My  heart  aches,  when  I 
consider  and  reflect, — and  that  mad  fever  within  me  subsides — 
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And  I  feel  that  you  are  dear  to  me  and  I  pity  you  .  .  .  ! 
(Draws  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder  and  caresses  it.) 

Pasha, — Shouldn't  I  thank  you  for  it,  Andriusha?  -{She 
embraces  him  tenderly,  kissing  him.)     My  darling! 

Andrei. — Look  at  her,  at  Fenia!  (Pasha  carefully  moves 
away  from  him  again.)  She  will  look  at  you  from  the  side,  sheMl 
smile;  and  a  storm  arises  within  you,  and  you  don't  know  whether 
you  hate  her  or  if  she  is  dear,  so  dear  that  you're  ready  to  give  up 
everything  for  her,  even  your  very  soul.  {Pauses,  energetically 
passes  his  hand  over  his  fcue.)  You  become  another  man  as  you 
hear  her  laugh  at  you  and  torment  you,  .  .  .  oh,  cure  me, 
Pasha, — take  me  away  from  her,  .  .  .  take  me  away  com- 
pletely, so  that  my  whole  thought  shall  be  for  you,  so  that  I  may 
look  only  into  your  sweet  soul!  ^ 

Pasha. — I'd  be  glad  to     .     .     .     but  you  see,  {Weeping). 

Andrei. — ^What,  darling,  what? 

PcLsha  {Sobs). — I  haven't  .  .  .  the  power!  {She  breaks 
off  sobbing  and  quickly  wipes  her  eyes.)  Doii't  think  of  me, 
Andriusha,  {Rises),  don't  think  of  me,  dear, — only  one  thing, — 
for  heaven's  sake,  dear,  take  care  of  yourself!  Your  sorrow  is 
greater  than  mine;  your  soul  is  being  torn  to  pieces,  it's  being 
tortured,  tortured!  .  .  .  Sometimes  it's  more  sombre  than 
a  whirlpool,  and  then  you're  not  like  yourself,  and  then  I  too 
have  a  weight  on  my  heart  .  .  .  oh,  what  a  weight!  Andri- 
usha! {She  embraces  his  bent  head.  Low  and  mysteriously.) 
Pray,  dear,  everything  is  possible  with  Him!  He  will  give  you 
strength  and  peace,  only  pray! 

Scene  III 

Pasha,  Andrei,  Fenia  and  Liubdvin 

Fenia  (At  the  gate). — ^What  a  fine  thing,  to  see  a  married 
couple  on  such  good  terms! 

Andrei  (Rises.  Pasha  hastily  enters  the  house). — Good  day^ 
Pasha! 

Pasha  (Turns  in  the  door). — Good  day!     (Exit.) 

Fenia. — I  came  to  pay  you  a  visit.  (To  LiubAvin  who  enters.) 
Well,  my  little  fledgeling,  did  you  see  Grig6ri  Petrovich."^ 

Liubdvin. — No. 

Andrei  (Standing  at  the  gate). — Come  in,  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna^ 
since  you  remembered  us.     (He  opens  the  gate  for  her.) 
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Fenia. — Plenty  of  time.  {She  turns  away,)  (ANDRii  slams 
the  gaU  and  enters  the  house.)  Well,  my  fledgeling,  what  a  long 
face  you  have!     {Sits  down  on  the  grind^stone.) 

Liubdvin. — ^Mama     .     .     . 

Fenia. — I  should  say,  "Mama"  .  .  .  lately  your 
Mama  let  out  so  much  gossip  in  our  house  that  if  she  had  a 
particle  of  sense  Pd  give  her  a  piece  of  my  mind  ...  all  on 
your  account,  you  unreasonable  youngster.  Why  am  I  to  blame 
if  you  are  unreasonable.? 

Liubdvin. — I  ...  I  am  unhappy,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna 
.  .  .  so  unhappy  that  there  is  nobody  in  the  world  as  un- 
happy as  I!  The  treasurer,  Ivan  Pavlych,  called  me  yesterday, 
ajjd  gave  it  to  me  well.  Mama  .  .  .  she's  a  regular  hawk, 
.  .  .  the  way  she  hangs  around  you,  .  .  .  she  never 
lets  you  out  of  her  sight, — and  your  Arkhip,  he  too  ...  I 
wanted  to  come  and  see  you  ...  I  didn't  dare  to  come 
openly,  so  I  climbed  into  the  garden  over  the  fence,  thinking  that 
you  would  be  taking  a  walk,  so  I  could  at  least  get  a  glimpse  of 
you  ...  I  had  just  come  in,  and  Arkhip  suddenly  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  earth  before  me.  "What  do  you  want  here," 
he  cried.  "Do  you  know  the  orders  we  have  from  your  mother? 
As  soon  as  you  appear,  back  you  go  again, — "  what  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  that,  great  heavens!  And  yet  I  wouldn't  care  for  that 
but  there's  something  worse.  Yes,  on  Wednesday,  they  brought 
me,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna,  to  town,  to  the  archpriest,  Antsipetrov 
... 

Fenia. — ^What  for.? 

Liubdvin. — Oh,  he  has  a  daughter     .     .     . 

Fenia. — Pretty  ? 

Liubdvin. — H'm  .  .  .  there's  only  one  pretty  girl  .  .  ; 
only  you. 

Fenia. — And  the  priest's  daughter.? 

Liubdvin. — ^You  know  how  they  draw  the  full  moon  in  the 
calendar?  That's  what  she's  like,  you  know.  Well,  this  is  the 
way  it  was.  She's  all  the  time  eating,  that's  the  only  thing  she 
does,  is  to  eat.  They  sat  us  down  together,  side  by  side,  and  left 
us  alone  to  talk.  She  took  a  handful  of  peas  out  of  her  pocket, 
.  .  .  "Eat,"  she  says,  and  she  herself  began  to  munch 
away.  "Well,"  she  says,  "you're  my  fiance,  you  know,"  and 
she  comes  up  closer;  and  the  heat  that  comes  out  of  her, — a 
regular  stove!  I  took  to  my  heels,  ...  I  only  reached  the 
door,  and   Mama    appears.     "Where  are  you  going?"  she  says. 
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And  she  turns  me  around  and  marches  me  back  again.  {Gestures 
to  show  the  scene.)  And  that  fat  red-faced  daughter  of  Antsi- 
petrov  says,  "How  confused  you  are!"  and  she  comes  up  closer. 
My  heavens!  '^ 

I  got  wild  at  this  point.  They  took  me  away.  And  dear 
Mama  announces  to  me  that  within  a  week  our  wedding  will 
occur  ...  so  that's  the  way  it  is.  {Kneels  and  weeps.) 
Farewell,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna,  farewell! 

Andrei  {From  the  house;  stops  on  the  porch j  to  himself) . — What 
a  comedy! 

Fenia. — Oh,  what  a  shame!  {She  puts  Liubavin's  head  on 
her  knee  and  stroked  it  like  a  child's.)     Stop!     Enough!     Enough! 

Liubdvin  {Sobbing). — Well,  I  .  .  .  I'll  not  yield  .  .  . 
They  .  .  .  can  do  as  they  like,  but  I  .  .  .  farewell 
{Kisses  her  hands y  catching  his  breath  amidst  tears). 

Andrei  {Comes  out  through  the  gate). — ^Tikhon  Stepanych, 
Mama's  looking  for  you     .     .     . 

Liubdvin  {Jumps  up  frightened). — ^Mam  .  .  .  where  is 
she  ?  {He  runs  to  the  right.)  Tell  her  you  didn't  see  me  .  .  . 
I  wasn't  here     .     .     .     nobody  saw  me     .     .     .     {Runs  off.) 


Scene  IV 

Fenia  J  Andrei  {at  the  beginning)  y  then  Volzhin 

Andrei. — ^Well,  why  do  you  torment  the  little  fellow.?  You 
know  you  don't  love  him. 

,  Fenia. — ^And  what  if  I  do  love  him? 

Andrei. — ^You.?  You  don't  love  anyone.  You're  not  that 
kind.  You're  only  playing,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna!  You're  only 
amusing  yourself!  Do  you  like  to  torment  people  and  make  fools 
of  them } 

Fenia. — ^Yes,  I  do. 

Andrei. — So;  well,  don't  burn  your  fingers!     Be  careful! 

Fenia. — ^With  you,  perhaps!     Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Andrei. — Certainly!  For  I  have  sharp  eyes.  {Sombrely 
gazes  at  Fenia.     Exit  to  the  right.) 

Fenia. — ^What's  the  meaning  of  this,  neither  Mother  nor 
Pasha  have  come  out.  {Rises.)  They've  hidden  themselves! 
{Goes  to  the  gate.  At  the  lefty  enters  Volzhin,  with  a  sketchy-book 
in  hand.)     Gregori  Petr6vich,  where  have  you  been.? 
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Folzkin. — On  yonder  side  of  the  river,  near  the  hill. 

Fenia. — Have  you  been  dreaming? 

rolxhin. — Oh,  I  made  some  rough  sketches,  the  view  from 
there  isn't  bad. 

Fenia. — Show  them  to  me.  {Takes  the  book  from  him,  opens 
it  and  looks  at  his  sketches.)  Oh,  our  mill!  How  nice!  There's 
the  house  of  Andrei  Filatych  and  the  blacksmith  shop!  You've 
caught  the  likeness!  {Sold  and  coquettish.)  Draw  me,  Grig6ri 
FetF6vich!  In  such  a  way  that  I'll  look  just  as  though  I  were 
alive,  will  you?     {Gives  back  the  sketch-book.) 

Volikin. — I  don't  draw  faces. 

Fenia. — How  so!  I  saw  that  you  had  several  faces  drawn, 
men  and  women. 

Folzkin. — ^Those  were  studies. 

Fenia. — Well,  make  one  of  me  like  that. 

Folzkin. — You're  not  a  fitting  subject.  For  a  study,  the 
artist  takes  faces  in  which  there  is  something  attractive,  some- 
thing true,  something  characteristic. 

Fenia. — It  depends  on  what  pleases  you,  of  course.  Every- 
one isn't  sharp-eyed,  ha,  ha!  Well,  draw  our  miller's  wife,  she's 
a  beauty! 

Folzkin. — She  isn't  a  beauty  but  her  face  is  sweet.  It  has  a 
good  color.     The  lines  of  her  mouth  are  fine. 

Fenia. — Is  my  mouth  worse  ? 

Folzkin. — I  didn't  look.  In  general,  the  miller's  wife  is  quite 
typical  and  especially  when  she's  sad.  Her  eyebrows  then  be- 
come very  expressive  and  a  line  appears  on  her  brow.  It  is 
charming. 

Fenia. — ^And  when  she's  in  tears, — didn't  you  ever  see  her 
then?  Then  you'd  have  something  to  admire.  She's  pretty  as 
a  picture  then. 

Folzkin. — And  have  you  never  wept? 

Fenia. — Never,  of  course. 

Folzkin. — ^That's  why  you  have  such  a  dry  glitter  in  your 
eyes. 

Fenia. — Isn't  it  pretty? 

Folzkin  {With  a  smile). — It  depends  on  whether  you  like  it. 
{Exit  to  the  right.) 

Fenia. — Where  are  you  going? 

Folzkin. — There's  Prov  with  his  net  we 
want  to  catch  some  fish.     {Exit.)) 
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Scene  V 
Fenia  and  Pasha 

Finia. — Oh,  I'm  angry!  I'm  vexed  both  at  him  and  at  my- 
self! 

Pasha  {Goes  out  through  the  gate). — ^Why,  I  thought  that  you 
were  coming  in,  Fenia,  and  Mother  is  waiting  too! 

Fenia. — ^You'll  be  glad  to  see  me,  won't  you?  As  it  was,  I 
started  to  come  in,  but  Grig6ri  Petrovich  spoke  to  me.  {Casts 
a  glance  at  the  pond  to  the  right.)    There  they  are,  the  fishermen ! 

Pasha. — ^How  nice  that  Grigori  Petr6vich  is ! 

Fenia  {Takes  her  by  the  arm). — ^He's  strange.  Pasha.  He 
looks  at  the  pond,  at  the  trees,  at  the  reeds  when  the  wind  sways 
them,  at  the  geese  swimming,  and  his  face  becomes  so  kind,  his 
glance  so  caressing;  he  smiles,  as  though  he  had  seen  somebody 
near  and  dear  to  him. 

Pasha. — ^Yes,  he's  kind. 

Fenia  {With  vexation). — Only,  he  doesn't  pay  any  attention 
to  anyone;  he  looks  at  you  and  talks  to  you  and  you  can  see  that 
he  is  thinking  of  something  absolutely  different,  and  he  sees  you 
as  though  he  didn't  see  you. 

Pasha. — ^What  is  surprising  in  that?  He's  seen  others  differ- 
ent from  us,  there's  nothing  remarkable  in  us  for  him! 

Fenia.— Ghl  and  he  said,  "Your  miller's  wife  is  such  a  beauty; 
I  wish  I  could  draw  her  picture  now. " 

Pasha. — ^Well,  we're  good-looking  enough  for  ourselves  t 
But  there, — let  them  laugh  at  us!    What  do  we  care! 


Scene  VI 

Fenia  at  the  beginning;  Pasha  and  Andrei^  {unperceived  enters 

from  the  right  to  listen) 

Fenia  {Angrily). — Oh,  to  talk  to  you, — it's  the  same  as  talk- 
ing to  an  even-tempered  fool!  I  can't  stand  it!  He  says  words 
which  go  into  your  ear  and  stir  you  all  up;  an  answer  comes  to- 
your  lips,  such  an  answer  that  it  would  sting  him!  But  it's  all 
useless,  for  he's  seen  people  in  the  world  very  different  from  us 
simple  country-folk.  Well,  I'll  go  to  Mother.  {Quickly  enters- 
the  house.) 
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Andrei. — ^What's  the  matter  with  her?    Did  you  quarrel? 

Pasha. — ^No;  she  just  got  angry;  she^s  cross. 

Andrei. — ^At  whom  ? 

Pasha. — ^Why,  at  Vplzhin,  at  Grigori  Petrovich. 

Andrei. — ^What  about? 

Pasha  {With  a  smile). — ^We  don't  please  him.  I  said  to  her; 
there's  nothing  for  him  to  notice  in  us,  and  she  got  angry. 

Andrei  {Significantly  raising  his  brows). — ^At  that?     H'm! 

Pasha  {Boldly). — ^You  see,  the  conversation  turned  on  Vol-^ 
zhin,  Andrei  Filatych!     She  was  already  stirred  up. 

Andrei. — I  understand. 

Pasha. — ^You  know  how  she  is,  yourself.  {Embarrassed.) 
And  then  again,  she  saw  us  together;  you  were  caressing  me. 

Andrei  {Sorrowfully). — ^Little  she  cares  for  us,  be  sure! 

(Pasha  frightened^  looks  at  her  husband). 

Andrei — No,  Praskovia,  the  scales  have  fallen  from  my  eyes. 
Yesterday,  I  saw  how  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna  was  rowing  Mr.  Volzhin 
in  the  boat;  she  was  rowing  herself.  She  shook  the  oars,  her 
breast  heaving,  then  she  writhed  like  a  snake,  and  splashed  him 
with  water  and  laughed.  And  she  began  to  sing  a  song;  and 
how  she  sang!  It  was  borne  over  the  water,  it  echoed  through 
the  wood,  it  died  away  amidst  the  reeds;  you  ought  to  have 
heard  it!  And  when  they  floated  out  upon  the  current,  she 
leaped  up,  and  rocked  the  boat.  "PU  drown  you,"  she  cried. 
"What!  Are  you  afraid?  Be  afraid  of  me,  Grigori  Petrovich, 
I'm  terrifying!"  What  will  come  out  of  it?  No,  Pasha,  for  such 
things  as  these  I  am  very  keen-sighted.  {Turns  away  and  looks 
at  the  pond.) 

Pasha  {To  herself). — Oh  God!  More  trouble  in  store!  How 
he  spoke!     {Sadly  and  quietly  she  goes  to  the  gate.) 

Andrei. — ^Pasha ! 

Pasha  {Stops  short).— V^^XW 

Andrei. — ^Volzhin  and  Prov  are  rowing  this  way.  I'll  invite 
them  to  tea.  Set  the  table  in  the  garden.  Is  Fedosia  with 
Mother? 

Pasha. — ^Yes,  she  went  in  to  see  her. 

Andrei. — ^Well,  hurry  up! 

(Pasha  goes  into  the  house.) 

Andrei. — Row  here  where  I  am!  The  shore  here  is  firm;  it 
isn't  slimy ! 
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Scene  VII 

Andreiy  Folzhin  and  Prov  row  up  in  boat.    Pasha  and  Ivan 

Khokhulia 

Andrei. — Did  you  have  a  good  row?  Did  you  catch  some 
fish? 

Volzhin. — ^No.     I  was  listening  to  Proves  tales. 

(ANDRfei  helps  Volzhin  land  on  shore.  Pasha  comes  out  of 
house  with  tea-things  on  a  tray  and  a  tablecloth;  after  her  Khokhulia 
bringing  a  samovar.) 

Pasha. — ^Bring  it  here,  Ivan.  That's  right.  And  some 
chairs  out  of  the  room.  {She  prepares  the  tea,  and  Khokhulia 
enters  the  house  again.) 

Andrei. — ^The  old  man  is  a  masterly  story  teller.  We  should 
like  to  have  you  take  tea  with  us,  Grigori  Petrovich.  You,  Prov, 
take  a  look  at  the  mill.  The  people  from  Vinogrob,  I  see,  brought 
some  loads  of  timber. 

Prov. — ^All  right,  sir,  Til  go.     {He  fastens  the  boat  and  departs.) 

Andrei. — ^He's  a  good  peasant.  What  was  he  telling  you 
about? 

Volzhin. — ^AU  about  the  mound. 

Andrei. — There  it  is.  {Points  across  the  pond  to  the  left.) 
It*s  called  the  mound  of  bones.  Every  year  in  the  time  of  floods, 
a  lot  of  the  bones  float  away.  Come,  please!  {They  go  with 
Volzhin  to  the  gate.)  There  was  a  great  battle  here  witk  the 
Tartars.  {Lets  Volzhin  in  through  the  gate.)  This  way,  please! 
Recently,  in  the  summertime,  an  urn  full  of  coins  and  a  Tartar- 
spear  floated  away. 

Pasha  {Bowing  to  Volzhin). — Good  day,  Grig6ri  Petrovich! 

Andrei  {To  Ivan  who  is  bringing  the  chairs). — ^Where  is 
Fedosia  Ignat'evna  ?  Tell  her  to  come  out  and  drink  tea  with  us, 
— and  call  Mother.  (Ivan  goes  away  and  he  hands  Volzhin  a 
chair.)  Sit  down,  please.  {To  Pasha.)  Our  friend  went  all 
over  the  pond,  down  and  across,  and  explored  all  places.  I 
invited  him  to  have  tea  with  us.  Yesterday,  he  was  out  there 
with  "Madame  Major"  .  .  .  {To  Volzhin.)  So  you  took 
it  into  your  head  to  row  out  to  the  Tartar  cemetery,  did  you? 
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Scene  VIII 
Andrei,  Volzhiriy  Pasha,  Finia  and  AvdotHa  Ivdnovna 

Fenia  {Standing  in  the  door  with  her  hair  unbound). — ^Yes,  I 
was  rowing  with  him.  Just  take  a  look  at  me  now.  {She  throws 
back  her  head.)     Now  I'm  just  like  a  water-witch! 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna  {Enters). — She  ordered  me  to  comb  out  her 
hair,  {Titters).  {To  Volzhin.)  Good  day,  sir!  She  used  to 
like  that  when  she  was  a  child.  She  used  to  say;  now  Mother, 
take  a  comb  and  comb  out  my  hair, — spoil  me  a  little!  {Both 
seat  themselves  at  the  table.  Fenia  sits  down  at  Volzhin's  side; 
Pasha  quickly  pours  the  tea  out  and  hands  it  around.) 

Andrei. — It  will  be  more  striking  to  look  at! 

Fenia  {To  Volzhin). — Am  I  like  a  water-witch.? 

Volzhin  {Smiling). — ^Not  entirely. 

Fenia. — ^There  are  water-witches,  you  know! 

AvdotHa  Ivdnovna. — But  my  dear  girl,  whoever  saw  them? 

Fenia. — Grigori  Petr6vich  is  the  first.  He  says  Pm  not  like 
one,  so  that  proves  that  he's  sees  real  ones. 

Volzhin  {Absentmindedly  listening;  takes  out  a  cigar). — ^Have 
I  permission  to  smoke? 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna. — Oh,  yes,  smoke  by  all  means.  We're 
not  Old  Believers.     (Volzhin  lights  a  cigar.) 

Andrei. — ^Ha,  ha !  {To  Volzhin.)  Fedosia  Ignat'evna  spoke 
to  you  about  water-witches, — and  you,  ha,  ha!  started  to  talk 
about  tobacco! 

Pasha  {Boldly). — ^Why  not,  between  one  idea  and  another? 

(Andrei  casts  a  severe  glance  at  his  wife.) 
,  Fenia  {To  Pasha). — Aid  which  is  not  timely, — 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna  {Ironically). — Is  like  a, burr  in  one's  hair. 
But  no  burr  can  stick  in  your  hair,  my  dear  girl,  because  it's  all 
undone.     {Titters.) 

Andrei  {Ironically). — ^Well,  Pasha,  pour  out  the  tea, — 
Grigori  Petr6vich,  won't  you  take  some  cream?  Fedosia  Igna- 
t'evna, help  yourself,  please!  In  old  days,  they  used  to  tell  how 
those  water-witches  would  appear;  they  sat  amid  the  reeds,  their 
green  hair  gleamed, — they  would  look  at  the  moon  and  sing 
lulling  songs, — and  the  young  man,  walking  or  riding  by,  they 
would  lure  to  them.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  laughed, 
and  they  began  to  play  and  disport  themselves  and  plunge  into 
the  water,  and  they  called  to. the  youth  to  come  into  the  river 
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with  them.  Their  bodies  were  as  white  as  milk,  their  feverish 
eyes  gleamed,  beautiful  and  wonderful!  But  if  the  youth  yields 
and  bends  toward  them,  he  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  like  an  ax! — 
That's  the  way  those  water-witches  were,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna! 
Perhaps  they  appear  amongst  us  even  now,  they  don*t  live  only 
in  the  water.  Did  you  ever  discover  any,  Grigori  Petrovich? 
{Significantly  glances  at  F6nia  and  drinks  his  tea,) 

Folzhin. — It's  of  little  interest  whether  I  ever  did  or  not. 
But  thank  you  for  the  tale.     It  was  pretty. 

Fenia  (Looks  straight  ahead,  leaning  her  chin  on  her  hand). — 
Yes,  it  was  pretty,  but,  it  wasn't  complete.  Andrei  Filatych 
didn't  say  anything  about  the  way  the  water-witches  kiss  and 
caress  the  youth!  And  furthermore,  this  youth  is  caught  by 
them. 

Andrei  {Angry  but  restraining  himself). — ^That  remains  to  be 
seen! 

Avdofia  Ivdnovna  {Significantly). — From  too  much  knowl- 
^dg^> —  Andrei  Filatych     ... 

Pasha  {Supplicating  and  earnest). — ^Mama! 

Folzhin  {Wonderingly). — It's  strange,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
why  this  tale  about  water-witches  has  had  such  a  peculiar  effect 
upon  you ! 

Andrei  {With  a  malicious  glance  at  Fenia). — ^There  was  a 
message  in  it  for  you,  Grig6ri  Petr6vich!  But  you  didn't  notice 
it,  and  that's  an  offence! 

Folzhin. — For  whom?  What  are  you  saying?  It  was  far 
from  any  intention  of  mine  to  give  offence. 

Pasha  {Handing  him  the  tea;  gently). — ^Enough;  it  was  jest-- 
ingly  said.     Andrei  Filatych  was  only  jesting. 

Andrei. — Am  I  jesting,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna? 

Fenia  {Biting  her  lipSy  angrily,  with  a  violent  gesture  throws 
back  her  hair,  quickly  gathers  it  together,  and  twists  it  into  a  braid.) 

Andrei. — ^Ha,  ha!  You  don't  want  to  be  a  water-witch  any 
more! 

Pasha  {Worried,  leaning  over  toward  her  husband). — Stop, 
Andriusha! 

•'  Andrei  {With  vexation). — ^Wait!  {To  F6nia.)  You  have 
put  up  your  hair  again!  And  why  indeed  shouldn't  you,  since  it 
doesn't  do  you  any  good?     {Laughs.)     Since  it  wasn't  effective? 

Fenia  {Grows  pale  and  rises). — Andrei! 

Folzhin  {Rises,  to  Fenia). — ^What's  the  matter? 
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Fenia. — Let  me  alone!  (Turns  away;  to  Andrei.)  Effective 
or  not  eflFective,  it's  none  of  your  business ! 

Andrei. — It  seems  to  be  mine,  since  it  brought  your  ladyship 
to  her  feet! 

Fenia. — ^Well,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  in  any  event, 
you'll  never  jump  higher  than  your  own  head,  and  you'll  never 
get  out  of  your  own  narrow  circle.  Everything  you'll  ever  have 
is  here!  {Points  to  Pasha,  tvho  timidly  lowers  her  head.)  And 
you'll  never  get  anything  else!  And  let  me  tell  you  something: 
you  may  have  a  devil  within  you,  but  you'll  find  a  stone-wall  in 
me. 

Andrei. — So-o!     {Gets  up  quickly  and  strides  toward  FfeNiA.) 

(Pasha  frightened^  seizes  him  by  the  hand;  he  pushes  her  so 
that  she  falls.) 

Pasha.— O-oW. 

Folzhin  {Hastens  to  her  and  solicitously  helps  her  to  rise). — 
Are  you  hurt? 

Pasha  {Gets  up). — ^No!     I  made  a  false  step.     It's  all  right! 

AvdotHa  Ivdnovna  {Going  up  to  Pasha,  to  Andrei). — Brute! 

Fenia. — Ha,  ha,  ha !  Go,  there's  the  grind-stone  lying  under 
the  oak-tree!  Vent  your  wrath  on  it!  But  your  wife  is  delicate, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Grig6ri  Petrovich,  let's  go  away  from  here  and  get 
out  of  harm's  way,  or  the  palings  of  the  fence  will  be  flying  about, 
the  crockery  on  the  table  will  be  ringing, — and  our  bones  will 
begin  to  crack;  when  Andrei  Filatych  Bova  gets  angry,  all  the 
frogs  in  the  marsh  hide  from  fear,  ha,  ha,  ha!  {Goes  away  through 
the  gate,  Volzhin  follows  her,  Andrei  clenching  his  fists  together 
and  grating  his  teethj  looking  after  them  as  they  depart.  Avdot'ia 
IvANOVNA  hovers  around  Pasha  who  is  weeping  bitterly.) 

Curtain 


ACT  IV 

Same  room  as  in  Act  11,  but  arranged  as  the  living  room  of 
Volzhin.     There  is  now  a  couch-bed  in  it,  a  wooden-table,  a  sub-^ 
stitute  for  a  dresser,  and  a  zvriting-desk.     Near  by  on  a  chair,  stands 
a  picture  covered  with  a  canvas.    From  the  disposition  of  VolZhin's 
things,  it  is  apparent  that  he  is  preparing  to  depart. 
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Scene  I 
Folzhifiy  Arkhip 

(VoLZHiN  fastening  the  straps  of  his  travelling-hag.) 

Arkhip. — Give  it  here,  sir,  I'll  help  you.  Don't  bother  your- 
self, please ! 

Folzhin. — ^Thank  you;  I  always  do  it  myself. 

Arkhip. — ^Well,  I'd  be  glad  to  do  it.  If  we  serve  "Madame 
Major, "  certainly  it's  only  right  that  we  should  serve  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  member  of  the  family  like  you!  (Silence.)  Grigori 
Petrovich ! 

Folzhin. — 'What  is  it,  my  dear  fellow? 

Arkhip. — ^What  do  you  suppose?  Who  can  our  "Madame 
Major"  be? 

Folzhin. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  who?  Uncle's  wife,  of 
course. 

Arkhip. — His  wife!  Why  yes,  she's  his  wife,  but  what  kind 
of  a  bird  is  she  ? 

Folzhin  (Draws  the  travelling-bag  toward  him). — It's  none  of 
my  business,  but  it  seems  to  me,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you'd  do 
well  to  let  that  bird  alone! 

Arkhip  (Grumbling  to  himself). — ^Neither  a  peacock  nor  a 
raven.  (Silence.  Volzhin  arranges  something  on  the  table.)  Gri- 
g6ri  Petr6vich ! 

rd&Ain.— What? 

Arkhip. — Do  you  love  your  uncle? 

Folzhin. — ^Why,  yes ! 

Arkhip. — Are  you  sorry  for  him  ? 

Folzhin. — I  suppose  so.     What  else? 

Arkhip. — ^Well  then,  in  your  opinion,  is  he  like  the  man  he 
ought  to  be? 

Folzhin  (Laughing). — ^Who  do  you  think  he's  like? 

Arkhip. — Why,  like  that  same  "cabbage-head"  she  called  me. 
And  "Madame  Major"  is  the  cause  of  it  all. 

Folzhin. — Ha,  ha,  ha!  You're  an  awful  liar,  Arkhip.  You 
shouldn't  do  it,  my  dear  fellow. 

Arkhip. — Oh,  but  it's  true;  at  the  very  beginning,  he  was 
strutting  around  like  a  turkey-cock,  making  love  to  her;  he  was 
spreading  his  wings,  (Imitates  a  turkey^ocky  when  the  latter  gobbles 
with  wings  drooping  down  toward  the  ground).  Chuk,  fr-r-rr! 
Well,  and  he  gobbled,  of  course!    But  now,  not  a  sound  out  of 
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him,  not  a  single  gobble!  Whew!  and  he  abuses  me,  he's  become 
bad-tempered,  oh!  Grigori  Petr6vich!  Grig6ri  Petrovich,  you're 
leaving  us  now.     Take  us  with  you. 

Folzhin. — ^You?     Ha,  ha,  ha!     What  an  idea! 

Arkhip. — ^The  saying  goes,  "Run  away  from  evil."  As  for 
"Madame  Major,"  let  her  stay  here  with  the  hens,  alone. 

Fenia  {Behind  the  scenes). — Arkhip!  (Arkhip  jumps  up.) 
Oh!  {Quickly  smooths  his  hair  and  fixes  himself.)  I'm  coming! 
(Runs  out  through  the  door  to  the  right.) 

Folzhin. — ^H'm!  Both  you  and  Uncle  are  a  fine  pair!  As 
for  "Madame  Major,"  good  Lord  deliver  .  .  .  !  Neither 
you  nor  Kariagin  are  a  match  for  her,  my  friend,  and  how  she 
treats  him!  {Reflectively.)  But  in  all  this,  some  tragedy  lies 
concealed.  There  is  something  in  the  air,  as  though  before  a 
storm. 


Scene  II 
Folzhin,  Anna  Zakhdrovna 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — Good  day,  sir! 

Folzhin  {Surprised). — Good  day! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — Isn't  my  Tisha  here? 

ro'Mzn.— WhatTisha.? 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — ^My  son,  sir!     I  am  Tisha's  mother. 

Folzhin. — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  don't  know  any  Tisha  here, 
there's  no  stranger  here  at  all.  * 

Anna  Zakhdrovna  {Weeping). — But  where  is  he,  my  dear 
man,  where  is  he?  I  knew  your  mama,  Grig6ri  Petr6vich,  and 
I  remember  you  when  you  were  just  a  child.  Where  has  my 
Tisha  hidden  himself?  I  have  just  come  from  town,  we  brought 
them  to  be  married,  Tisha  and  Antispetrov,  the  Archpriest's 
daughter.  The  church  was  full  of  people.  They  had  just  brought 
them  to  the  altar  when  my  Tisha  said  to  one  of  the  Treasury- 
officials,  "My  dear  fellow,"  he  says,  "for  Heaven's  sake,  take 
my  place!  Good  Lord!"  Stanovikha  Perevertailova  told  me  all 
this!  "He  turned  around,"  she  says,  "He  twisted  about  so  it 
was  a  shame  to  look  at  him!"  The  treasury  official,  Ivan  Pav- 
lych,  God  bless  him  and  give  him  good  health,  began  to  threaten 
him,  and  the  wedding  began.  But  they  had  only  just  begun 
when  he,  sir,  let's  out  a  cry,  and  out  of  the  church  he  runs,  and 
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takes  to  his  heels.  Hold  him!  Hold  him!  Where  are  you 
going?  But  we  lost  him  from  sight.  He  has  dishonored  me;  he 
has  brought  shame  on  me.  {She  tveeps^  covering  her  face  with  her 
handkerchief.) 

Scene  HI 


Folzhinj  Anna  Zakhdrotnuiy  Terikhov 

Terikhov  {Entering). — ^What  are  you  doing  here.^ 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — ^My  dear  Maksim  Gavrilych,  my  Tisha 
ran  away  from  the  very  altar! 

Terikhov. — I  have  nothing  to  do  either  with  you  or  with  your 
Tisha.     How  did  you  dare  to  come  here? 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — I  am  a  mother!  We  lost  sight  of  him, 
my  dear  man,  and  we  searched  and  searched! 

Terikhov. — ^That  same  old  talk  of  yours !  {Advances  on  her.) 
How  did  you  dare  to  show  yourself  here? 

Volzhin  {Holding* him  hack). — ^Uncle,  uncle,  what  are  you 
thinking  of? 

Terikhov. — But  do  you  know  who  she  is,  that  woman,  do  you 
know? 

Folzhin. — No,  I  don't  but  how  can  you     .     .     . 

Terdkhov. — No,  allow  me!  She's  a  gossip!  a  scandal-monger! 
Her  tongue  is  as  sharp  as  a  gimlet! 

»  Anna  Zakhdrovna  {Insolently). — ^You  think  my  tongue  is  a 
gimlet,  do  you  ? 

Terikhov. — OflF  with  you!  Immediately!  Or  else  I'll  .  .  . 
{He  advances  on  her.) 

Folzhin  {Holds  him  back  again). — Uncle,  enough! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna. — ^Very  well,  since  that's  the  way  it  is! 
The  only  thing  I  want  is  to  find  my  Tisha!  As  for  you,  just  wait, 
rU  fix  you! 

Terikhov  {Furiously). — Oh  you! 

Anna  Zakhdrovna  {Flying  out  of  the  rear  door). — I  will!  I 
will!    May  I  perish,  if  I  don't! 
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Scene  IV 
Folzhin  and  Terikhov 

Terikhov  {Weakly  lets  himself  fall  on  the  couch). — Oh,  you 
accursed  creature! 

Folzhin. — ^How  can  you  be  so  beside  yourself?  Calm  your- 
self, I  beg  you !  Can't  I  give  you  something,  at  least  some  water 
and  sugar? 

Terikhov. — Sugar  and  water?  What  good  will  sugar  and 
water  do  here,  my  dear  friend?  Ah!  "You're  a  fool.  Uncle!" 
you're  thinking,  "you're  a  fool!"    Aren't  you,  Grisha? 

Folzhin. — ^What  an  idea! 

Terikhov. — ^No,  it's  true.  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  Ask 
Arkhip.  (Volzhin  turns  around  to  hide  a  smile.)  That  brute 
tells  me  to  my  very  face  such  truths  about  myself,  and  I  myself 
feel  they're  true!  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  leave  today, 
my  dear  boy? 

Folzhin. — ^Yes,  Uncle. 

Terikhov. — ^Why  don't  you  stay  a  little  longer?  But  no,  I 
know  you  don't  like  it  here,  nothing  pleases  you  here! 

Folzhin. — ^How  can  you  say  so?  That  isn't  nice  of  you  at 
all.  Uncle. 

Terikhov. — Listen!    How  about  Fenia? 

Folzhin. — ^What  about  her? 

Tenkhov. — ^Well,  what  kind  of  a  woman  is  she?  And  in  a 
word,  what  would  you  say  about  her? 

Folzhin. — ^Nothing  but  good. 

Tenkhov  {Breathing  heavily). — Oh,  my  dear  Grisha!  {Ris^ 
if^gj  puts  one  arm  around  Volzhin,  starts  to  say  somethingy  but 
breaks  into  sobsj  and  brushes  away  a  tear  with  his  sleeve.)  Let's  go! 
Your  mother  left  some  papers  behind  her.  Come  and  get  them. 
Before  she  died,  she  treasured  up  some  hair  of  yours,  white  as 
flax,  bits  of  your  curly  locks,  all  intact.  Let  us  go!  {fFith  an  arm 
around  him,  goes  through  the  left  door  but  comes  to  a  halt.)  Grisha! 
When  I  am  dying,  I'll  send  for  you.     Don't  refusp  to  come. 

Folzhin.-— -Ghy  Uncle!     How  you  talk  today! 

Terikhov. — It's  not  behind  the  mountains,  my  friend,  it's 
near.     {Exit.) 
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Scene  V 

Finia^  quietly  enters  from  the  right  and  looks  around.     Later 

Slddnev 

Fenia. — ^He  is  preparing  to  leave.  {Goes  to  the  picture^ 
thoughtfully  moves  the  canvas  aside,  and  glances  at  it.  Letting  the 
canvas  back  again,  she  turns  away.)  Ah  go,  go!  {She  sits  doum, 
and  begins  to  meditate.) 

Slddnev  {Enters  from  the  rear  door). — Ma  belle!  {Kisses  her 
hands.)  What  could  be  more  agreeable  than  to  be  looking  for 
some  one  and  suddenly  to  find  her!  I  drive  here  thinking  of  you; 
— I  enter,  and  you*re  the  first  one  I  meet. 

Fenia  {Interrupts  him). — ^What  would  you  say  if  you  and  I 
rode  off  to  Moscow  together,  Sergiei  Dmitrich  ? 

Slddnev  {Delighted)  .—To  Moscow  ?  That's  the  finest  thought 
you  ever  had.  {Snapping  his  fingers.)  That's  a  brilliant  thought  I 
You  know,  Pm  simply  carried  away! 

Fenia. — Fm  very  glad. 

Slddnev. — "Moscow!"  How  pregnant  with  meaning  is  the 
sound  of  that  name  to  a  Russian  heart!  Just  consider  those 
ancient  cathedrals,  what  memories!  For  instance,  St.  Basil's, — 
what  cupolas,  what  amazing  cupolas!  The  Spassky  Gate, 
through  which,  once  upon  a  time,  Pozharsky  used  to  ride, — and 
where  the  breezes  play  so  delightfully,  and  especially  the  place  of 
execution  where  they  killed,  and  killed,  and  killed!  And  then 
the  rows  of  small  shops,  the  cakes,  and  dainty  dishes,  and  what 
kvas!  Splendor  and  magnificent  palaces,  malachites,  bronzes, 
marbles,  and  eagles  everywhere!  Eagles  on  the  shutters,  and 
eagles  on  the  towers.  The  view  out  over  the  river  behind  Moscow 
simply  fills  you  with  delight!  There  the  factories  pufF  out  their 
smoke,  and  here  the  steamers  blow  their  whistles;  there's  the 
view  on  the  Neva,  of  course,  oh  my!  but  in  Moscow,  there's  some- 
thing splendid,  splendid,  splendid!  Pll  show  you  everything! 
Theaters,  museums,  picture-galleries,  everything!  I  will  breathe 
in  the  perfume  of  our  impressions,  and  I  shall  be  blissfully  happy! 

Fenia.— Wq  shall  both  be  blissfully  happy!  But  Maksim 
Gavrilych  will  be  displeased  about  it. 

Slddnev. — ^He  .  .  .  nonsense!  It  would  be  so  stupid 
on  his  part,  so  stupid!  Of  course,  he  doesn't  understand.  Be- 
tween you  and  me,  he's  a  regular  farmer! 
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Fenia, — That's  the  way  you  talk  about  him  and  yet  you  call 
yourself  his  friend! 

Slddnev. — ^Why,  yes,  I'm  his  friend,  of  course.  But  Pm 
ready  to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  doesn't  know  how  to  value, 
that  he  can't  raise  himself  to  that  exalted  relation,  that  he  doesn't 
understand  how  to  court  such  a  being!  Oh,  we,  we  know  how! 
But  it's  time  to  go.  I  will  tell  Maksim  Gavrilych  and  everything 
will  be  arranged.  Set  your  mind  at  rest.  Je  connais  le  mot! 
{Kisses  her  hand.)  And  everything  will  be  arranged  in  the  best 
way  possible. 

Fenia. — Where  are  you  off  in  such  a  hurry? 

Slddnev. — ^Ah,  you  know!  I  must  take  steps  in  regard  to 
finances.  One  mustn't  talk  to  women  about  such  matters,  oh, 
no,  no!  And  if  women  became  so  materialistic  that  they  even 
gave  accounts  and  a  cash-book  to  Cupid  himself,  poor  little  god ! 
we  are  to  blame  for  that  ourselves,  we  and  our  times,  our  coarse 
and  disgusting  age  of  iron,  blood,  and  money.  But  Pm  off,  Pm 
off!     {Aside.)     PU  go  to  Kariagin. 

Fenia. — Stop!     I  still  may  not  go! 

Slddnev. — ^How  so? 

Fenia. — ^Yes,  truly,  Pve  become  as  capricious  as  a  sick  child. 

Slddnev. — Oh,  my  charming  one,  how  divinely  fitting  that 
mood  is  to  a  woman!  {Kisses  her  hands.)  Charming!  In  that 
case,  we'll  go  from  caprice,  if  only  we  go!  C^est  fini!  {Quickly 
goes  to  the  door  and  collides  with  Volzhin  who  is  entering.)  Oh! 
Pardon,  cher  ami\  How  awkward,  how  clumsy,  that  was  of  me! 
Great  heavens !     {Exit.) 


Scene  VI 

Fenia,  Volzhin 

Fenia. — ^Are  you  leaving? 
Volzhin. — ^Yes. 
Fenia. — ^Do  we  bore  you  ? 
Volzhin. — I  am  never  bored. 
Fenia. — And  are  you  always  like  that,  with  all? 
Volzhin. — ^Like  what? 

Fenia. — ^Why,  the  way  you  are,  as  though  you  were  alone, 
and  no  one  around  you. 

Volzhin. — ^Alone?    How  about  my  art? 
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Fenia. — ^Your  canvas  and  your  colors! 

Volzhin. — ^Nat  canvas  and  colors,  but  that  something  else 
to  which  one  must  give  one's  whole  soul,  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna. 
An  artist  lives  in  everything  which  draws  his  soul  to  itself,  but 
he  cannot  give  himself  up  to  any  one  thing, — to  a  woman,  for 
instance,  even  though  she  may  be  perfection.  Therefore,  it  is 
true,  that  the  artist  is  alone  and  as  it  were,  "no  one  is  around 
me, "  and  that's  the  way  it  ought  to  be. 

Fenia  {Throwing  back  her  head). — ^Not  necessarily.  (Sharps 
ly.)  Go  away,  since  that's  the  way  it  is,  no  one  will  shed  any 
tears;  go  away.     {Quickly  departs.) 

Folzhin. — She's  funny.  That  change  of  expression  on  her 
face  is  beautiful,  first  light,  then  shadow,  her  eyes  flash,  they 
smile  and  they  tease,  then  they  suddenly  die  out,  as  though  all 
life  sank  deeply  into  them,  deeply,  and  hid  itself.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  kinds  of  models  for  a  portrait!  {He  picks  up  his 
picture  from  a  chair j  then  his  sketch-book^  and  goes  out  through  the 
rear-door.) 

Fenia  {Enters) — .What  do  I  find  in  him.^  Let  him  go,  like 
a  bird  of  passage.  How  did  he  express  it.**  He  sees  a  person, 
and  he  goes  by  him;  for  a  moment,  his  attention  is  caught,  and 
then  others  come,  and  still  others,  as  a  cloud  borne  on  the  wind 
goes  by  another  cloud.  And  he  will  only  glance  at  it,  all  wrapped 
up  in  himself  and  no  one  else!  Ah!  My  anger  is  tearing  me  to 
pieces!  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  torment  him  so  that  I  would 
strike  a  bright  spark  of  fire  into  his  being  which  would  consume 
him  heart  and  soul!  Then  he'd  surrender,  but  it  wouldn't  even 
be  necessary.  I'd  let  him  go  by,  and  I'd  just  look  on  at  him  as 
he  passed. 

(Volzhin  enters  and  picks  up  all  the  remaining  things.) 

Fenia  {In  a  low  voice). — ^Are  you  going  to  Moscow.^ 

Volzhin. — ^Yes. 

Fenia. — Shall  you  live  there  ? 

Volzhin. — For  a  time,  yes. 

Fenia. — Ah!  {Turns  around.)  If  I  come,  will  you  be  glad 
to  see  me.?  {Silence.)  {She  quickly  turns  back  to  him  and  almost 
screams  out.)     Speak!    Will  you  be  glad  or  not. »*    Tell  me! 

Volzhin. — ^Why  not?    But  why  do  you  wish  to  go  to  Moscow.? 

Fenia.— ''Why I  Why!"  I'll  tell  you  something.  It's  a 
good  thing  you  took  away  your  picture,  for  if  you  hadn't,  I'd  tear 
it  to  pieces !     {Goes  toward  the  door.) 

Volzhin.— Welly  that's  fine! 
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Fenia. — Stupid!  how  stupid!  {Wishes  to  go  hut  stops  with  her 
hand  on  the  door.)     So  PU  come,  (in  a  loud  voice) ^  do  you  hear? 

Folzhin. — Come  along. 

fenia. — If  only  for  one  thing. 

Folzhin  {With  a  smile). — To  tear  my  picture  to  pieces? 

Fenia. — Oh,  stop  tormenting  me!  Oh!  {Weakly  lowers  her 
hands  and  droops  her  head.)  Don't  you  see  ?  Come  here !  Come 
here!  (Volzhin  comes  near.)  Look  me  in  the  eyes,  the  eyes! 
{Takes  his  hand,  presses  it  in  her  own  hands y  biting  her  lips,  and 
throws  it  from  her.)  No!  But  PU  come  just  the  same!  {Leaves 
quickly.) 

Folzhin  {Stands  silently y  powerfully  impressed). — ^No!  I  want 
to  be  further  away  from  you!    You're  dangerous! 


Scene  VII 
Folzhin,  Arkhip,  Tenkhov  and  Fenia 

Arkhip  {Enters). — ^The  horses  are  ready,  sir. 

Folzhin. — Good!  {He  puts  a  cloak-bag  over  his  shoulder.) 
Take  that,  my  man!  (Arkhip  takes  the  bag  and  a  bundle  fastened 
with  straps,  and  departs.)  I  seem  to  have  everything.  {Looks 
around.) 

Tenkhov  {Enters  from  the  left). — Completely  ready? 

Folzhin.— Completely.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Uncle!  {They 
embrace.)     ...     I  wish  you  the  best,  the  best  of  luck! 

Terikhov. — ^You  too  .  .  .  happiness  and  health  .  .  . 
And  Fenia  ?    Did  you  say  good-bye  ?     {Calls.)     Fenia ! 

Fenia  {Enters  from  the  right,  calm  and  cold). — ^What? 

Terikhov. — Our  Grisha  is  leaving.  He  wants  to  say  good-bye 
to  you. 

Folzhin  {Pressing  her  hand). — Good-bye,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna! 

Fenia  {Coldly). — Good-bye. 

Terikhov. — Is  that  the  way  you  say  good-bye?  He's  a  rela- 
tive, you  know.     God  knows,  when  you  will  meet  again. 

Fenia  {Slowly  turning  her  head  toward  her  husband). — ^What? 

Terikhov. — ^Well,  Grisha!  (Volzhin  in  confusion.)  Oh,  you 
timid  fellow !    FiNiA ! 

Fenia  {Shrugs  her  shoulders,  laughing). — ^H'm! 

Folzhin  {Quickly  kisses  her  hand). — Good-bye! 

Terikhov. — ^How  diffident  you  are!  Kiss  each  other,  like 
relatives ! 
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Volzhin  {Embraces  the  Major). — Good-bye,  my  dear  Uncle! 

{Hastily  departs.) 

Terikhov  {Following  him) . — Strange  boy !     {Exit.) 

Fenia. — ^He  orders  me  to  kiss  him     .     .     .     him !    Ha !     Ha ! 

Ha!     {Exit  to  the  right.) 


Scene  VIH 
Terikhov  and  Slddnev  from  the  rear 

Terikhov. — I  saw  him  oiF;  I  saw  him  oiF  to  Moscow. 

Slddnev. — Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  do  you  know,  Fedosia  Igna- 
t'evna  and  I  are  going  to  Moscow? 

Terikhov. — ^You.^  .  .  .  To  Moscow?  You'll  have  to 
swear  to  that  before  Til  believe  it! 

Slddnev. — ^Yes,  yes,  to  Moscow!.  What  is  there  surprising 
in  that?  She  wants  to  go,  has  been  wanting  to  go  for  a  long  time 
.  .  .  and  you  .  .  .  are  you  going  to  oppose  it?  It's 
ridiculous,  it's  stupid,  it's  absurd,  it's  even  criminal! 

Terikhov. — Stop!  What  a  rattle.  When  did  you  get  that 
idea  of  Moscow  ?     I  never  heard  a  word  of  it  from  Fenia ! 

Slddnev. — ^And  you  won't  hear  it.  It's  entirely  natural. 
For  you,  you  will  not  understand,  that  a  woman  merely  from 
pride  will  not  speak  about  such  matters,  for  comprends-tu?  you 
must  have  money  for  that,  mon  dieu!  How  have  you  been  able, 
thus  far,  not  to  grasp  the  fact,  that  you  can  gain  everything  from 
a  woman  by  giving  her  her  own  way?  What  have  you  gained  by 
all  the  series  of  blunders  you  have  made  with  her?  What  dry 
crusts  you  received,  ha!  ha!  and  very  much  worse  .  .  .  and 
you're  unhappy,  mon  cher,  very,  very  unhappy?  And  whose 
fault  is  it?  Why,  that  jealousy,  that  suspiciousness.  .  .  . 
you  see  all  that  is  offensive,  degrading  .  .  .  It's  on  that 
account,  you  know  .  .  .  that's  the  reason  why  .  .  . 
{Indicates  horns)  I  understand  it,  and  I  approve,  my  dear  fellow, 
completely. 

Terikhov. — ^As  you  have  shown  in  your  behavior  toward  my 
wife!     I  know! 

Slddnev. — But  .  .  .  but  listen,  whose  fault  is  it?  If 
Zoe,  when  I  was  true  to  her,  sans  tache,  if  she  were  jealous  of  the 
very  walls,  of  some  rustic  Afroska  or  other,  who  smelled  of  cow's- 
milk  and     .     .     .     and     .     .     . 
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Terikhov. — ^How  you  gallop  along!  That^s  not  the  point! 
.  .  .  you  said  she  was  going  to  Moscow  with  you;  very  well, 
but  why  not  with  me? 

Slddnev. — ^Ha !  Ha !  Ha !  why  not  with  him !  That's  splen- 
did !  And  if  you  please,  with  Arkhip  in  the  bargain  ?  Ha !  Ha ! 
Ha!  (Terikhov  makes  an  impatient  gesture.)  A  new  distrust,  a 
new  offence,  my  friend.  Why  won't  you  understand  it?  Pardon, 
.     .     .     are  you     .     .     .     perhaps,  jealous  of  me? 

Terikhov. — Oh,  you're  not  dangerous. 

Slddnev. — I     ...     I     ...     of  course,     .     .     .     but 
do  you  know  what  Pushkin  said? 

Sometimes     .     .     .     white  hairs. 
In  the  imagination  of  beauty 
Harbor  passionate  dreams! 
Oh,  well,  after  all,  mon  cher^  the  essential  is  experience,  {the  Major 
laughingly  waves  his  hand  at  him.)     But     .     .     .     but,  I'm  your 
friend  and     .     .     .     c^est  tout. 

Terikhov. — Friend,  or  ladykiller,  it's  all  the  same  to  me.  Go 
away  with  her,  if  she's  so  hot  about  it. 

Slddnev. — So  hot  about  it!  ...  No,  forgive  me,  but 
you're  a  regular  Bourbon.  You  will  not  realize  what  youthful 
energy  is,  what  a  thirst  of  knowledge  everything  .  .  .  You 
want  your  wife,  a  young  woman,  to  hang  around  like  your  Arkhip 
.     .     .     and  I  don't  know  what! 

Terikhov  (Rises). — Oh,  I  don't  want  anything!    Go  away! 

Slddnev. — Yes,  but  .  .  .  mon  cher^  everything  is  so 
badly  arranged  in  this  world  that  first  of  all  your  pockets  must 
be  full  of  money,  and  if  they're  empty     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — In  other  words,  you  intend  to  go  travelling  about 
at  my  expense? 

Slddnev. —  .  .  .  Oh,  what  an  idea!  You  offend  me, 
really  .  .  .  How  can  you  be  so  materialistic,  Maksim  Gavril- 
ych! 

Terikhov. — ^Yet,  you  want  me  to  give  you  money,  don't  you  ? 

Slddnev. — ^Money?  You  see,  cher  ami,  I  wanted  to  raise  it 
myself.  I  was  just  over  to  see  Kariagin,  that  plutocrat,  I 
offered  to  sell  him  my  mill. 

Terikhov. — And  what  did  he  say  ? 

Slddnev. — Oh,  you  know  what  these  commercial  people  are 
like  .  .  .  They  want  to  make  100%  profit.  What  need  have 
I  of  your  mill?  he  asked.  The  water  in  your  millrace  is  scarcely 
enough  for  your  hens  to  wade  across.     Imagine! 
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Tenkhov.—WeUy  he  told  the  truth. 

Slddnev. — ^How  so,  how  so,  great  heaven!  How  can  that  be 
true,  since  I  bathe  in  my  own  pond,  and  then  he  comes  out  with 
that  hen-comparison! 

Terikhov. — So,  Fm  to  give  you  money? 

Slddnev. — ^As  a  loan,  of  course  .  .  .  Yes,  Maksim  Gav- 
rilych,  you  would  do  me  a  great  favor,  really. 

Tenkhov. — ^AU  right.  And  does  Fedosia  Ignot'evna  need 
much  money  for  her  trip  to  Moscow? 


Scene  IX 
The  same  and  Fenia  enters  as  the  last  words  are  pronounced. 

Fenia. — ^Not  a  kopeck. 

Slddnev. — ^No-o? 

Tenkhov. — ^Why  not,  Fenia?  ...  I  am  willing  .  .  . 
Sergiei  Dmitrich  says  .  .  .  that  you  want  to  go  to  Moscow 
.  .  .  I  am  ready  .  .  .  with  pleasure  ...  to  give 
the  money     .     .     . 

Fenia. — I  don't  need  the  money.     I've  got  my  own. 

Terikhov. — ^Why  your  own  .  .  .  what  money?  You 
offend  me. 

Slddnev. — Splendid,  Maksim  Gavrilych,  splendid.  You 
ought  not  to  refuse  it,  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna  ...  it  really  is 
offending. 

Fenia. — ^Not  in  the  least.  I  have  money;  why  should  I 
accept  any? 

Terikhov. — ^What  money  can  you  have? 

Fenia. — I  have  some.  My  godfather  gave  it  to  me.  It's 
in  the  bank. 

Terikhov. — Well,  as  you  wish  .  .  .  I'm  heartily  glad 
to  hear  it.  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  before?  Grisha,  for 
instance,  left  alone  .  .  .  why  couldn't  you  have  gone  to- 
gether? 

Fenia. — Your  Grisha  is  a  bore,  an  awful  bore.  I'll  either 
go  with  Sergiei  Dmitrich  or  I'll  go  alone. 

Slddnev. — Why  alone!  Go  with  me,  with  me  .  .  .  Just 
now  even  {Looking  for  his  hat).  I  took  steps  and  everything 
.  .  .  at  your  first  word,  to  fly  not  merely  to  Moscow  but  all 
over  the  world.     {Kisses  her  hands.)     .     .     .     H'm,  h'm     .     • 
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why,  Fm  delighted!  Maksim  Gavrilych,  gcK>d-bye,  my  dear 
fellow  .  .  .  thank  you!  (Significantly  presses  his  hand.) 
You  understand,  at  the  first  opportunity  Fll     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — ^All  right     ...     all  right! 

Slddnev. — Au  revoir.  I  fly!  (Quickly  goes  to  the  door^  but 
turns  around  at  the  threshold^  Just  imagine,  my  Zoe  .  .  .  no, 
just  imagine  the  row  we'll  have  over  Moscow,  ha,  ha,  ha!     (Exit.) 


Scene  X 
Terikhov  and  Fenia 

Terikhov. — Fenia,  why  won't  you  take  the  money?  (Taker 
her  hand;  she  draws  it  away  and  turns  to  go.) 

Fenia. — I  told  you  why. 

Terikhov. — ^And  how  suddenly — ^you  decided  to  go!  Go,  by 
all  means,  go!  (Approaches.)  I'm  not  opposed  to  it,  go.  You 
see,  I'm  ready  to  do  anything  for  you,  (Again  takes  her  handj  and 
again  she  withdraws  it)     .     .     .     but  you     ,     •     . 

Fenia  (Ironically). — ^And  I  must  be  tender  with  you  to  pay^ 
you  for  it,  I  suppose  ? 

Tenkhov. — But  really,  Fenia,  I'm  not  so  much  to  blame,. 
.  .  .  perhaps  I'm  not  at  all  to  blame.  Do  you  remember 
(Angrily)  J  today  I  chased  her  out  of  here  headlong,  that  malicious 
gossip!  ((In  his  former  tone.)  I  just  asked*  (Approaches.)  Is 
that  such  a  great  offence? 

Fenia. — Blame  or  po  blame,  it  turned  me  against  you,  Mak- 
sim Gavrilych.  That's  my  nature.  You  didn't  divine  it.  As 
to  the  future,  we'll  see.  Perhaps  I'll  come  back  to  you  again. 
(Goes  away  with  a  malicious  smile.) 

Tenkhov. — Oh!  "Be  patient!"  (Sits  down.)  Sladnev  per- 
haps was  right;  women  love  to  have  you  dance  to  their  music. 
In  short,  it  does  no  good  to  do  what  you  want  to  do  yourself,  it 
only  injures  you.     Let  her  go,  let  her  go.    (Reflectingly).    Arkhipf 

Scene  XI 

Terikhov  and  Arkhip 

Arkhip. — ^Yes,  sir? 

Terikhov. — ^My  pipe!     (Arkhip  hands  him  his  longstemmed 
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pipe  and  gives  him  a  lighted  tzvist  of  paper  to  set  it  going.  Goes  to 
the  door.)     You  here  ? 

Arkhip. — ^Do  you  order  me  to  go? 

Terikhov. — Stay  in  sight,  the  devil  take  you! 

Arkhip, — My  humble  thanks  for  the  compliment. 

Terikhov  {After  a  silence j  tuithout  glancing  at  Arkhip). — ^Your 
mistress  is  preparing  to  go  to  Moscow. 

Arkhip. — She  is } 

Terikhov, — Well,  as  she's  preparing,  my  boy     .     .     . 

y^rMip.— Well,  what? 

Terikhov, — Oh,  great  heavens,  well,  she's  preparing,  and 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.     What  absurd  talk! 

Arkhip, — H'm!  (JVith  deep  significance,)  Well,  let  her  go, 
let  her  go,  give  her  your  consent, 

Terikhov, — ^You're  a  fool!  Did  I  ask  you  for  your  opinion? 
(Rises,)     You  low  rascal,  you'll  be  glad  to  see  her  go,  glad! 

Arkhip, — ^Well,  what  are  you  abusing  me  for? 

Terikhov. — Oh,  shut  up ! 

Arkhip.— Phewl 

Terikhov. — Glad. 

Arkhip, — She'll  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  you,  too! 

Terikhov. — Get  out!  (Arkhip  leaps  aside,)  There's  an 
insolent  beast  for  you!  (Sits  down  and  smokes  in  silence,)  Ark- 
hip! 

Arkhip  {Appears  in  the  door), — ^What,  sir? 

Terikhov. --^h,  go  to  your  mistress.  Perhaps  you  could  give 
her  some  help  in  her  preparations  for  departure     .     .     . 

Arkhip, — I  don't  know  how  to  iron  skirts.     {Departing.) 

Terikhov. — Wait!  I  tell  you,  you  chatterbox,  to  ask  her  if 
she  has  any  orders?    And  when  she  will  leave  and  how. 

Arkhip. — ^You  ought  to  ask  her  that  yourself. 

Terikhov. — Oh,  get  out  with  you!  {Stamps  his  foot,)  OS 
with  you,  if  that's  the  way  you  act! 

Arkhip, — Well  sir,  you're  not  very     .     .     . 

Terikhov. — ^What  ? 

Arkhip, — ^You  know  what.  "Madame  Major"  will  leave, 
and  I'll  leave  too,  if  that's  the  point  it's  come  to!  What  kind  of 
manners,  really!  Low  scoundrel,  beast,  fool,  stfck!  Phew!  I'll 
leave  and  you  can  stay  here  alone  and  whistle. 

Terikhov  {Shakes  his  fist  at  him), — I'll  .  .  .  PU  .  .  • 
go  away!     {Exit  left.)     * 
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Arkhtp. — ^Yes!  You  see  how  he  is!  Now  he's  gone  to 
wander  about;  that's  our  style;  when  we  act  like  fools,  we  right 
away  put  our  hat  on  the  back  of  our  head  and  go  wandering 
about,  till  we  walk  out  our  foolishness.  Now  he'll  go  wandering 
around  till  night. 


Scene  XII 
Arkhtp^  at  the  beginnings  Andrei  and  Fenia 

Andrei, — Is  Sladnev  here,  Sergiei  Dmitrich.^ 

Arkhip, — ^No,  he's  gone! 

Andrei. — ^And  Maksim  Gavrilych,  is  he  at  home.^ 

Arkhip. — He  went  out  for  a  walk.  "Madame  Major"  is  at 
home.    H'm !     {Exit.) 

Andrei. — I  have  an  errand. 

Fenia  {Enters  from  the  left,  frozoning). — ^You.^ 

Andrei  {In  a  low  voice ^  looking  at  the  ground). — ^Yes,  I     .     .     . 

Fenia. — ^Well,  you  must  have  a  brazen  face  to  come  here 
after  what  occurred.     {About  to  go.) 

Andrei. — Wait,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna.  You  don't  have  to  go 
yet.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened  .  .  .  (Fenia  stops 
in  the  door.)     Mr.  Sladnev  was  just  over  to  see  me. 

Fenia. — ^Didn't  he  try  to  borrow  money  from  you .? 

Andrei. — ^You  guessed  it  right. 

Fenia. — Oh,  what  a  man  he  is,  that  Sergiei  Dmitrich ! 

Andrei. — ^He's  got  it  into  his  head  to  go  to  Moscow  and  he 
insisted  that  I  should  give  him  money;  he  told  me  to  take  his 
wretched  little  mill,  only  to  give  him  the  money.  I  looked  at  him 
and  saw  that  he  had  completely  lost  his  wits.  I  sent  him  away. 
But  as  he  was  leaving,  he  blurted  out  that  he  wasn't  going  alone 
but  with  you.  ...  As  you  are  going  to  follow  Grigori  Petr6- 
vich  to  Moscow. 

Fenia. — ^What  is  Grigori  Petrovich  to  me!  ^ 

Andrei. — ^Your  husband's  nephew,  for  the  time  being,  .  .  . 
what  he'll  be  there,  I  do  not  know. 

Fenia. — So  you  came  for  that     .     .     .     {About  to  leave). 

Andrei. — ^No,  let  me  finish.  Well,  I  think,  if  that's  the  way 
it  is,  if  Fenia  is  going  and  you  need  money  for  your  travelling 
expenses,  why  take  as  much  as  you  need,  Sergiei  Dmitrich.  So 
I  got  the  money  and  counted  it,  and  brought  it,  {Takes  out  a  roll 
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oj bills) J  and  there  it  is,     {Gives  her  the  money.)     You  give  it  back? 

Fenia. — On  your  money,  Sergiei  Dmitrich  will  never  go  with 
me. 

Andrei  {Aside). — I  know  you  won't  take  it,  (To  her  aloud.) 
Do  as  you  please.  {Puts  away  the  money.)  Let  him  go  to  Mak- 
sim Gavrilych.  He  hasn't  enough  himself  .  .  .  yet  there 
was  a  time  when  it  ...  he  forgot  the  state  of  his  finances. 
It  was  on  your  account  I  wished  to    .     .     . 

Fenia. — ^What  a  kind  man!  Not  only  does  he  consent  to 
my  going,  but  he  even  brings  me  the  money,  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Andrei. — If  your  husband  consents,  what  have  I  to  say  about 
the  matter?  Why  shouldn't  you  go  away  from  us?  What  is 
there  here?  Small  fry,  worthless  people.  Take  Liubavin,  for 
instance, — ^who  is  nothing  but  a  calf;  or  our  Sergiei  Dmitrich,  a 
<irivelling  fool,  but  little  more  than  an  old  sparrow;  or  I  myself 
who  again  am  of  no  more  value  than  a  pricldy  burr.  Well,  and 
what  will  you  find  in  Moscow?  There  you'll  have  someone  to 
try  your  power  on.  There  you'll  create  such  excitement,  that 
you'll  dazzle  people's  eyes  and  your  own  head  will  turn.  We've 
only  seen  one  man  from  the  city  and  even  he  charmed  a  water- 
witch  among  us,  where  there  are  so  few  people. 

Fenia  {Displeased). — ^Are  you  through? 

Andrei. — For  you  I'm  through,  but  not  for  myself.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna.  Why  quarrel  over  what's 
done  and  ended?    Perhaps  we  shall  never  meet  again. 

Fenia. — Oh,  I'll  weep! 

Andrei. — ^Drop  that  sarcasm,  drop  it!  Look  at  me  with  a 
little  compassion.  Consider,  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna,  what  great 
suffering  I've  drawn  upon  myself,  only  to  become  a  prickly  burr 
to  you.  Deeply  did  you  levy  on  my  family,  you  sucked  out  my 
very  soul,  and  I've  brought  a  heavy  tribute  of  their  suffering  to 
lay  at  your  feet.  To  say  nothing  of  your  husband,  there's  little 
left  of  the  old  Maksim  Gavrilych  since  he  consented  so  mildly  to 
your  departure. 

Fenia. — ^And  you  won't  go?  H'm!  Oh,  Andrei,  I  really 
ought  not  to  listen  to  you.  You  see,  I've  become  kinder,  I  listen 
to  you,  perhaps  I  pity  you. 

Andrei. — ^You  pity  me!  If  everything  I  endured,  everything 
that  boiled  within  me,  gazing  on  you  and  Volzhin,  if  all  the  pain 
I  suffered  over  Pasha,  if  all  this  anguish  and  humiliation  which 
only  a  witch  could  cause,  arose  within  me  and  were'  exhaled  in  a 
mist  before  your  eyes,  you     .     .     .     you  would  pity  me  and  go 
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by  me,  following  your  own,  seeking  your  own  •  .  .  ha,  ha! 
Well,  Fenia,  come  .  .  .  Only  say  good-bye,  say  good-bye  to 
me,  as  I  ask  you.  It  isn't  much  I  ask.  You  remember,  it  was 
under  the  willow-tree     .     .     • 

Fenia. — ^Where  I  embraced  you.^ 

Andrei. — That  place  will  be  memorable  for  me  as  long  as  I 
live.  I  will  remember  it  ...  I  ask  you  to  say  good-bye  to 
me  there. 

Fenia. — ^And  again,  .  .  .  what  do  you  wish  .  .  . 
again     .     .     .     ? 

Andrei. — ^That  .  .  .  that  will  depend  on  you,  your  own 
desire,  Fed6sia  Ignat'evna.  Only  don't  refuse,  come.  The  day 
before  you  leave,  come  to  say  good-bye  to  my  people  .  .  . 
Heaven  knows  if  you  will  ever  meet  again!  And  then, — ^under 
the  willow-tree.  That  is  my  only  request.  Don't  refuse!  (Fenia 
is  silent.)     Or  are  you  afraid  1 

Fenia. — I?  What  should  I  be  afraid  of?  Agreed;  I  have 
become  kinder.     Expect  me.  , 

Andrei  {With  difficulty  mastering  his  emotion). — ^Do  you 
promise,  faithfully.^ 

Fenia. — /  said  I  would,  not  some  one  else!  Or  perhaps  you 
want  me  to  embrace  you  here,  {About  to  open  her  arms).  No, 
.     .     .     it  is  better  beneath  the  willow-tree.     {Exit.) 

Andrei. — ^Well,  now  you  have  tormented  me  to  the  very  last. 
Here,  {Convulsively  touching  his  breast)^  I  feel  something  boiling 
within  me,  a  weight  like  a  stone.  Only  one  thing  remains !  to  bid 
you  farewell,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna,  to  say  farewell  in  that  same 
place,  where  that  kiss,  which  to  you  was  a  mere  pastime,  filled 
my  heart  with  anguish;  at  the  edge  of  that  pond,  where  you 
rowed  Volzhin  in  the  boat,  when  you  threatened  to  drown  him, 
and  then,  throwing  back  your  hair  like  a  water  witch,  you  spoke 
of  how  the  water  witches  kiss     ...     so  come!     {Exit.) 

Curtain 

ACT  V 

Scene:  In  the  rear,  rises  a  sloping  mound,  on  which,  to  the 
right,  stands  the  granary,  with  some  wheels  scattered  about,  partly 
hidden  by  trees  which  grow  down  this  side  of  the  milldam.  To  the 
left,  over  the  millpond  itself,  the  willow  hangs.  Behind  the  granary 
in  the  distance,  a  tumulus  rears  its  head. 
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Scene  I 
Prov  and  Ivan  sitting  beneath  on  stones 

Ivan, — Grandaddy,  they  were  telling  me  lately  that  at  night, 
from  the  Tartar  cemetery,  little  barrels  full  of  money  used  to  roll 
away. 

Prov. — ^What  money? 

Ivan. — ^Why,  Tartar  money.  Old  Liavon  said  so.  Always, 
he  says,  whenever  there  comes  a  misfortune,  there's  a  tinkling 
sound  in  the  grave,  and  barrel  after  barrel  rolls  out. 

Pro?;.— Well.? 

Ivan. — Well,  at  least  twenty  casks  come  out  together  in  a 
row,  full  to  the  brim  with  money.  There  they  lie.  And  they 
roll  further  out.  The  bones  grind  together,  and  over  the  whole 
mound  they  sit  down,  gleaming  white.  Their  skulls  are  with- 
out eyes,  on  their  heads  they  wear  Tartar  helmets,  you  can  count 
the  ribs, — in  a  word.  Death.  There  they  sit,  Grandaddy,  and 
their  teeth  chatter,  click-clack!  clack-clack!  Terrible!  But  no 
sooner  does  the  cock  crow,  then  again  there  comes  that  tinkling 
sound,  the  bones  fly  apart,  and  there  the  casks  are,  back  again, 
side  by  side.  You  look,  and  look  again,  and  there's  nothing 
there.     And  the  cemetery  looks  just  as  it  looks  now  from  the  mill. 

Prov. — If  old  Levon  had  lapped  up  a  little  less  wine,  my  boy, 
you  wouldn't  be  repeating  such  lying  nonsense  now. 

Ivan. — Not  only  Liavon  but  others  saw  it,  and  he  also  said, 
Grandaddy,  that  there's  a  treasure  concealed  here,  a  big  one! 

Prov. — Nothing  surprising;  they  hid  their  money  from  the 
Tartars.     You  ought  to  unearth  it,  Ivan. 

Ivan. — Hey!  I  wish  I  could,  but  you  see,  Grandaddy,  that  it 
was  hidden  under  a  curse! 

Prov. — ^That's  right,  my  friend;  it's  too  bad  about  the  curse! 
Listen  here;  I'll  tell  you  about  the  treasure.  When  I  went  in  the 
summer  to  Kiev,  they  pointed  out  a  certain  place  to  me, — a 
wilderness,  where  the  grass  is  high;  crooked  blackthorn  grows 
there  and  you  can't  see  a  single  human  trace.  But  in  the  old 
times,  that  place  was  swarming  with  people,  a  regular  anthill,  a 
constant  going  and  coming.  The  story  goes  that  the  last  of  the 
race  who  lived  there  was  a  very  rich  prince.  He  was  so  rich,  so 
cruel,  he  bought  so  much  human  blood  with  his  money,  he  made  a 
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string  of  tears  like  pearis  and  he  amassed  the  wealth  of  an  Em- 
peror. People  died,  the  coffers  of  the  prince  grew  full.  When  a 
coffer  was  full,  he  buried  it  in  the  earth.  Everybody  died,  all 
the  coffers  went  into  the  ground,  only  one  remained.  The  prince 
opened  this  one,  and  out  of  it  there  arose  a  howling,  cries  and  the 
gnashing  of  teeth!  The  prince  saw  a  white  light  flash  before  him 
and  immediately  he  fell  into  the  trunk.  And  no  sooner  had  he 
fallen  into  it,  when  the  cover  closed  down  over  him,  and  this  trunk 
went  into  the  earth  of  its  own  accord  and  took  up  its  position 
along  with  the  rest.  Hundreds  of  years  from  that  time  went  by. 
The  Prince  still  lies  alive  in  that  coffer,  and  he  will  not  die  until  he 
has  atoned  for  all  the  human  suffering  that  they  buried  in  his 
coffers.  You  wish  to  seek  the  treasure, — go  and  dig  up  the 
Prince ! 


Scene  II 

The  same  and  Andreiy  {comes  out  at  the  mill-pond  at  the  left) 

Andrei. — ^Ah,  how  comfortably  they're  seated  here! 

Ivan  (Jumping  up). — Oh,  how  you  frightened  me!  (Prov 
slowly  rises.) 

Andrei. — Prov,  go  to  the  village  to  Levon  Lakhin,  and  tell 
him  to  bring  to  me  tomorrow,  without  fail,  those  eleven  pecks  of 
grain  which  he  borrowed  from  me  in  the  summer.  Tell  him  good 
people  don't  borrow  without  returning,  and  that  Andrei  Filatych 
won't  wait  any  longer. 

Prov  {Exit). — ^There  are  your  casks  of  Tartar  money,  Levon! 

Andrei. — ^And  you,  Ivan,  take  the  roan  and  drive  to  Vino- 
grobe  to  the  Cooper  Kriok,  and  ask  him  if  I  may  expect  those 
bushels  from  him  soon?  I'd  like  to  have  it  over  with.  Tell  him 
to  keep  away  from  the  tavern;  it  won't  take  wings.  (Ivan  starts.) 
Listen!  {He  stops.)  Don't  spare  the  horse;  go  at  once  or  you 
won't  be  back  until  tomorrow. 

Ivan. — Why.^  I'll  go  at  once,  Andrei  Filatych,  and  just  as 
soon  as  I'm  back,  I'll  souse  the  roan  with  water. 

Andrei. — ^AU  right! 

Ivan. — This  makes  me  mad !     {Exit.) 
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Scene  III 

Andrei. — It  has  grown  dark;  the  sun  is  going  down!  {Looks 
to  the  left.)  It's  too  dark  to  see.  I  can't  stand  the  suspense  of 
waiting.  I  feel  as  tho'  the  ground  were  burning  beneath  my 
feet  ...  I  feel  oppressed!  It  was  long  ago  that  your  kiss 
burned  me,  and  turned  my  blood  to  fire  under  the  willow.  Well, 
Grigori  Petrovich,  your  stay  here  brought  us  no  good.  Though 
I  suffered  because  of  you,  I  stood  it.  Well,  she  took  her  freedom, 
she  turned  away  from  me,  and  yet  she  stayed  where  I  could  see 
her.  Her  husband  she  threw  off  like  an  old  shoe,  but  opportunity 
was  lacking,  and  though  she  wasn't  mine,  she  belonged  to  no  one. 
And  I  would  have  kept  her,  as  no  lock  or  husband  could  ever 
keep  a  wife!  .  .  .  But  you  came,  Grig6ri  Petrovich,  you 
wouldn't  accept  any  favors,  and  you  took  everything!  {Looks 
again  to  the  left.)  Still  she  doesn't  come!  If  only  you  have  not 
decided  to  stay  away  from  me,  Fedosia  Ignat'evna!  Oh  then! 
Ah,  I  feel  stifled!  It  can't  be  that!  She  came  to  see  my  family, 
I  saw  her  myself.  {Unfastens  his  collar.)  In  my  breast  there's 
a  blazing  fire !  {He  sinks  down  on  the  meadow,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands.) 


Scene  IV 

Andrei  and  Fenia 

{She  enters  slowly  out  upon  the  meadow  and  stands  beneath  the 
willow.) 

Fenia. — ^Well,  I  came,  you  see! 

Andrei  {Jumps  up). — ^You  came! 

Fenia  {Gaily) . — ^Yes ! 

Andrei  {Almost  stifling). — ^You  came, — to  say  good-bye.^ 

Fenia. — I  promised,  and  I  came. 

Andrei. — ^To  say  good-bye? 

Fenia. — ^What's  the  matter?     Why,  yes, — ^yes,  you've  got 
only  one  string  to  your  bow  today. 

Andrei. — ^To  Moscow.^ — are  you  going?     .     .     .     tomorrow? 
Fenia. — ^Yes,  to  Moscow. 
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Andrei  {In  a  supplicating  tone), — Fenia,  don't  go!  I  know 
why    •     .     •     give  it  up,     .     .     .     give  it  up!    Don't  go! 

Fenia. — ^H'm!  You  yourself  equipped  me  for  my  departure 
.  .  .  you  brought  me  money  .  .  .  What  are  you  thinking 
of?  Don't  you  know  me?  When  I  make  up  my  mind,  I  don't 
unmake  it.    You  know  that  of  old. 

Andrei. — Oh,  don't  go,  for  Heaven's  sake!  Change  your 
mind! 

Fenia. — ^Your  words  are  idle,  Andrei. 

Andrei. — ^Well,  if  it's  that  way,  if  there's  no  turning  you 
back,  I'll  tell  you  what,  let's  go  together! 

Fenia. — You  are  needed  more  at  home, 

Andrei. — Listen!  I'll  give  up  everything!  My  wife,  my 
home,  my  business, — everything!  It's  no  light  matter  for  me  to 
throw  off  Pasha.  My  conscience  will  sting  me.  But  I  will  stifle 
my  conscience,  I  will  put  myself  wholly  in  your  hands;  you  only 
will  be  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  soul! 

Fenia. — ^That's  it!  Now  you  will  understand  about  whom 
I  spoke  when  I  said  that  we  will  put  him  on  a  chain,  and  make 
him  dance  before  a  woman.  But  I  didn't  care  for  this  diversion, 
Andrei!  You  asked  me  yourself,  "Whether  I  need  you  or  not, 
take  me!"  But  do  you  really  think  I  need  you?  Ha,  ha!  You're 
willing  to  desert  Pasha  also?  You're  jesting.  And  if  I  allowed 
you  to  do  so,  you  would  become  that  very  prickly  burr  I  called 
you;  you  would  accept  your  chains  and  let  me  drag  you  where  I 
wished,  and  you  would  never  throw  oiF  your  fetters  again,  poor 
fellow!  That's  very  amusing,  of  course!  But  yet  .  .  . 
good-bye!  Do  you  hear?  And  I  say  good-bye  beneath  the  willow; 
I  didn't  lose  my  courage.  {Points  to  the  willow.)  Does  it  look 
familiar?  This  is  no  common  place;  "memorable,"  eh?  Well 
.     .     .     good-bye! 

Andrei  {Grows  pale;  in  a  stifled  voice). — ^Wait!  {Takes  her  by 
the  arm  and  draws  her  to  him.)  The  place  is  memorable,  .  .  . 
very  .  .  .  very  .  .  .  and  now  you  won't  go  with  him 
to  Moscow  .  .  •  {Suddenly  seizes  her  in  his  arms.)  In  vain 
will  you  seek  to  go  to  V61zhin! 

Fenia  {Frightened). — ^What  are  you  doing?  Let  me  go,  let  me 
go,  I  say! 

Andrei. — ^Not  to  Volzhin  nor  to  no  one!    You  are  a  water- 
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witch     .     .     .     back  with  you   into  the  water!     {Throws  her 
from  the  meadow  into  the  pond.    A  splash.) 
Fenia.—Ohl    Help!    Help! 


Scene  V 
Andreiy  Fenia  and  Pasha 

Pasha  (Runs  frightened  from  the  left  out  on  the  meadow). — 
What  is  this  ?     {Gazes  at  the  pondy  terrified.)     Fenia ! 

Fenia. — Ton    .     .     .    u!    He-l-p! 

Pasha. — ^Andrei     .     .     .     you     .     .     . 

Andrei. — I. 

Pasha  {Seizes  her  head  in  her  hands  frantically). — Oh  God! 
Remember!  Jump  into  the  water,  save  her!  She  will  drown! 
She  doesn't  know  how  to  swim!  .  .  .  Save  her!  (Andrei 
remains  silent,  gazing  at  the  pond.)  Oh,  Lord  God,  what  is  this! 
{Runs  along  the  meadow  to  the  granary.)     Prov!     Ivan! 

Andrei. — Sent  away,  there's  no  one. 

Pasha, — Oh,  what  sorrow!  {Throws  herself  at  her  husband^ s 
feet.)     Save  her,  Andriusha,  if  only  for  my  sake,  darling! 

Andrei  {Still  gazing  at  pond). — She  has  thrown  up  her 
hands, — she  is  struggling     .     .     . 

Pasha  {Leaps  up). — ^Then  I  myself!  {Tries  to  jump  into  the 
water,  ANDRfei  seizes  her.)  Let  me  go,  for  God's  sake,  let  me  go! 
{Tries  to  tear  herself  away.)  I  know  how  to  swim,  I'll  get  her  out! 
Let  me  go!     {After  a  vain  effort.)     Oh, — oh,  oh! 

Andrei. — Bubbles  are  rising.  It's  finished.  {He  lets  his 
xvife  go  and  bows  his  head.) 

Pasha  {Leaning  toward  him). — ^What  have  you  done,  my 
husband!    Oh,  oh,  oh! 

Andrei  {Rocks  himself  from  side  to  side,  and  turns  from  his  wife. 
In  a  low,  trembling  voice). — I  couldn't  stand  it,  Pasha     .     . 
I've  ruined     .     .     .     both  you  and  myself    .     .     .     Forgive  nae ! 

Pasha. — ^Ah,  Andriusha!     {Bursts  out  sobbing  on  his  breast.) 
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IPPOLIT  SHAPZHINSKY 

By  Professor  Francis  Haffkine  Snow,    U.   S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy, AND  Beatrice  M.  Mekota 

IPPOLiT  SHPAZHINSKY,  now  an  octogenarian,  though 
unknown    to   English-speaking  peoples,  has  for  years 
occupied  an  eminent  and  unique  position  in  his  own 
land. 
Few   Russian  dramatists  have  enjoyed  the  vogue 
of  Shpazhinsky  on  the  Russian  stage.     No  playwright 
between  the  years  1 888-1905  has  been  so  popular.     His  fFitch^ 
— his  Madame  Major^  — his  Two  Fates — (a  prize  drama)  and  The 
Question  of  Lije^  enjoyed  an  almost  unprecedented  success. 

The  long  run  of  Shpazhinsky's  dramas  is  due  to  several 
definite  causes;  to  Shpazhinsky's  penetrating  comprehension  of 
Russian  psychology,  both  as  keen  and  as  delicate  as  Chekhov's; 
to  his  clever  and  essentially  dramatic  structure;  and  above  all, 
to  a  quality  unusual  in  most  Russian  dramatists,  his  power  of 
obtaining  action.  Interminable  talk;  invertebrate  mood,  and 
lack  of  dramatic  movement  have  long  marred  the  productions  of 
Russian  playwrights,  judged  properly  from  a  dramatic  standpoint. 
But  Shpazhinsky  is  a  dramatist  par  excellence. 

In  Madame  Major^  Shpazhinsky  portrays  the  life  of  the 
Russian  countryside;  the  life  of  landowners  and  simple  country- 
folk, whom  he  intimately  knew.  One  has  only  to  read  Madame 
Major  to  be  convinced  that  it  has  been  vecu.  Each  type  presented 
by  Shpazhinsky  is  strongly  and  definitely  stamped,  marque  au 
com,  as  Ste.  Beuve  might  say,  simple  and  complex,  thoroughly 
individualistic,  unmistakably  national  and  Russian.  Full  of  life 
and  realistic  action,  yet  profoundly  psychological,  the  gloom  of  its 
ever-present  sense  of  impending  tragedy  is  relieved  by  a  rich  vein 
of  humor.  It  is,  however,  essentially  a  tragedy,  as  final  and  un- 
escapable  as  a  Greek  drama  of  Fatality,  the  psychological  conse- 
quence of  actions  that  tend  inevitably  toward  disaster.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  tragedy  in  the  very  atmosphere,  and  as  Volzhin 
says, — "There  is  something  in  the  air,  as  though  before  a  storm." 
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But  here  is  not  tragedy  alone. 

The  enamored  young  Liubavin  and  his  loquacious,  gossiping^ 
distracted  mother;  Sladnev,  the  ruined  landowner,  who  plays  the 
part  of  an  elderly  Lothario;  the  Major,  a  character  as  tragic  as 
any  of  Moliere's  in  its  revelation  of  utter  subjection  to  a  passion; 
Arkhip,  the  devoted,  plain-spoken  man-servant;  Kariagin,  into 
whose  soul  Fenia  "has  crept  like  a  snake;"  Fenia  herself,  who  is 
like  a  force  of  nature  as  she  all-unconscious  dances  with  Sladnev 
and  Kariagin  in  a  dance  of  death  .  .  .  these  characters  leave 
on  the  reader's  mind  an  ineflFaceable  impression. 

And  here  is  Beauty  also.  Kariagin's  wife,  Pasha,  in  love 
with  her  husband,  soul-sick,  of  hound-like  devotion,  reaches  at 
times  the  heights  of  sublimity  of  a  patient  Griselda.  And  in 
Prov,  the  old  white-haired  Pilgrim,  the  weary  pilgrim  and  philoso- 
pher who  has  learned  the  lesson  of  renunciation,  all  the  sweet 
Christlike  humility,  all  the  essential  mysticism  of  the  Slavic 
peoples  is  revealed. 

But  it  is  essentially  in  his  handling  of  the  love-theme  that 
Shpazhinsky  excels.  The  captious  Fenia  is  almost  symbolic  in 
the  madness  of  caprice  that  spurs  her  on;  by  her  nature  she  i& 
tragic  and  tragedy  follows  in  her  train. 


STEPHANE  MALLARME 

By  Federico  Olivero 

THE  undercurrent  of  meaning,  to  which  Poe  alludes 
in  his  essay  The  Philosophy  of  Compositiony  has 
become  the  essential  element  in  Mallarme*s  poetry, 
the  vital  principle  holding  together  their  beautiful 
but  apparently  unconnected  images.  He  adopted 
a  manner  of  expression  blending  sensations  and 
emotions  into  a  forcible  and  impressive  whole,  not  unlike  the  form 
that  Verlaine  has  used  in  such  vague  and  suggestive  lyrics  as 
Crepuscule  du  Soir  Mystique  and  the  quaint  stanzas  beginning 
"Je  devine,  a  tr avers  un  murmurey — Le  contour  subtil  des  voix 
anciennesj "  in  Romances  sans  paroles.  There  is  indeed  a  kind  of 
euphuism  in  the  style  of  his  works,  in  which  striking  thoughts 
flash  through  the  thickly-woven  intricacy  of  metaphors;  the 
images  appear  to  us  surrounded  by  a  quivering  halo,  as  if  by  the 
pale  radiance  cast  up  from  moonlit  waves.  In  his  lyrics,  in  his 
Poemes  en  prose,  in  the  essays  collected  under  the  title  of 
Divagations,  in  his  translation  of  Poe's  poems,  he  employed 
the  same  elaborateness,  the  same  preciosity,  which  had  a  strong 
appeal  for  the  younger  generation.  Several  French  and  Belgian 
poets  followed  in  his  wake;  in  Fontainas*  Estuaires  d^Ombre, 
for  example,  unmistakable  traces  of  Mallarme*s  symbolism  show 
themselves  almost  on  every  page;  likewise  in  Lerberghe's  spiritual 
melodies  his  influence  is  clearly  seen.  His  influence  is  also  per- 
ceptible, in  art,  in  such  exquisite  and  enigmatic  works  as  Fernard 
Khnopff*s  Incense,  the  Prisoner,  Dreamer, — and,  in  music,  in 
the  strange  harmonies  of  Debussy's  interpretation  of  VApres- 
Midi  d'un  Faune. 

He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  relations  between  music  and 
poetry,  witness  his  lectures  on  La  Musique  et  les  Lettres;  some 
of  his  poems  seem  indeed  to  re-echo  the  mystical  delicacy  and 
intensity  of  pathos  of  Chopin  and  Schumann;  a  musical  glamour 
enwraps  his  ethereal  figures  half-seen  in  the  twilight.  Seraphim 
bending  over  their  sobbing  viols  among  vaporous  flowers,  their 
eyes  holding  in  their  blue  depths  the  gleam  of  stars, — and  his 
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landscapes,   ^^Por  glauque  de  lointaines — Verdures  dediant  leur- 
vigne  a  des  fontaines,^^  or 

"  Une  mine  J  par  mille  ecumes  beniej 

Sous  Phyacinthe^  au  loitiy  de  ses  jours  triomphaux.^^ 

His  carefully  chiselled  alexandrines  move  with  a  stately- 
rhythm;  in  the  fragment  of  Herodiade,  however,  their  vast 
undulations  are  checked  now  and  then  by  sudden  pauses;  the 
poem,  in  spite  of  its  dramatic  form,  remains  essentially  lyric  in 
its  inspiration. 

The  world  had  no  meaning  to  him;  it  was  merely  an  arabesque 
of  strange,  haunting  beauty.  Consequently  there  is  a  curious 
detachment  in  his  way  of  looking  at  life;  we  meet  with  no  pas- 
sionate interest,  no  inquisitiveness,  but  with  an  impassible  con- 
templation of  a  magnificent  pageant.  Beautiful  figures  in  purple 
and  gold — the  gold  of  Joy,  the  dark  purple  of  Pain —  are  wander- 
ing through  the  forest  of  Illusion;  all  around  is  darkness  and  the 
mystery  of  Death.  He  seems  to  watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
passion  with  cold,  impassive  eyes,  as  if  conscious  of  the  futility 
of  all  things  but  of  dreams.  Shut  away  from  the  tumult  of  life 
living  in  a  world  of  his  own  he  gets  only  faint  glimpses  of  material 
things;  and  he  tried  to  build  above  the  actual  world  an  abstract 
world  of  thought,  where  a  floating  perfume,  a  whisper,  a  poignant 
cadence,  a  delicate  shade  of  colour,  were  the  only  remains  of 
reality.  But  in  his  ideal  universe  he  felt  acutely  alone;  this  sense 
of  solitude  is  supreme  in  his  mind,  and  inspired  in  him  perhaps 
the  most  splendid,  and  the  saddest,  of  his  lines.  Herodias,  the 
symbol  of  Beauty,  is  speaking. 

Nurse:  "For  whom  do  you  keep  the  ignored  splendour — 
and  the  vain  mystery  of  your  being?" — Herodias:  "For  my- 
self— it  is  for  myself  alone  that  I  blossom,  forlorn! — ^You  under- 
stand it,  gardens  of  amethysts,  buried  for  ever  in  cunning, 
dazzled  abysses — and  you,  hidden  gold,  guarding  your  ancient 
brightness  under  the  dark  sleep  of  a  virgin  soil, — and  you, 
precious  stones,  whence  my  eyes,  as  limpid  jewels,  borrow  their 
melodious  light, — and  you,  metals,  that  give  my  young  hair  its 
massive  flow  and  its  fatal  radiance.  "* 

We  observe  in  him  that  strange  discontent  which  Walter 
Pater  has  so  subtly  analyzed  in  his  portrait  of  Watteau;  an  in- 
finite sadness  is  lurking  behind  his  gorgeous  visions,  and  all  his 
songs  are  in  a  minor  tone.  His  enigmatic  work  is  like  the  ivory 
face  of  Medusa,  framed  by  tangles  of  golden  snakes;  we  are 

^Herodiade,  6i,  63. 
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lured  to  scan  her  changeful  smile,  to  wring  the  secret  from  her 
pale  lips;  she,  sphinx-like,  seems  to  withhold  for  ever  the  mystery 
of  her  life.  Yet  he  felt  a  yearning,  vague,  but  intense,  towards 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal,  "/go,"  he  says  in  Les  Feneires^  "to 
all  the  windows  from  which  I  may  turn  my  shoulders  to  life;  and 
there,  close  to  the  glass  washed  with  -eternal  dews,  gilt  by  the 
chaste  morning  of  the  Infinite,  I  behold  myself  turned  into  a 
higher  being,  carrying  my  dream  as  a  diadem, — in  the  antenatal 
skies  where  beauty  is  blossoming  for  ever. "  For  him  the  beauty 
of  nature  would  only  be  appreciated  through  the  medium  of  art 
or  when  transfigured  by  immortal  hopes; 

^^Que  la  vitre  soit  Party  soil  la  mysticite.^* 

His  aesthetic  ecstacies  were  so  intense  that  they  revealed  to 
him  an  everlasting  realm  of  Beauty,  as  if  the  real  firmament  were 
looped  back  from  our  "mortal  mornings  grey."  His  soul  is 
vainly  trying  to  know  herself  among  the  elusive  reflections  of 
fleeting  images. 

"O  mirror! — chilly  water,  frozen  by  weariness  in  thy  frame, — 
how  many  times,  and  during  hours  and  hours, — sick  of  dreams, 
looking  for  my  remembrances, — which  are  like  leaves  lost  under 
the  deep  hollow  of  thy  glass, — I  appeared  to  myself  as  a  remote 
shadow.  "* 

It  is  an  autumnal  world;  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
garden,  of  which  he  shares  the  serene  melancholy;  the  sun  is 
like  a  gleaming  topaz,  and  the  breeze  is  soughing  mournfully 
through  the  groves  dimmed  by  the  chilly  incense  of  October; 
dead  leaves  fall  lightly  on  the  shivering  lake,  on  the  last  flowers: 
crysanthemums  of  curled  amber,  frail  roses  around  the  pale 
amethyst  of  a  pond,  verbenas  that  the  sunset  rays  seem  to  have 
stained  with  a  fiery  dye.  A  forest — red-gold  in  the  slanting 
sunbeams,  dusky  bronze  in  the  violet  shadow — sleeps  in  the 
distance;  a  mystic,  yearning  melody,  like  the  song  of  a  lonely 
star,  floats  on  the  wind,  filling  his  mind  with  visions. 

"A  white  fountain-jet  is  sighing,  faithful,  longing  to  the 
azure  sky, — to  the  tender  blue  of  October  wan  and  pure, — which 
reflects  its  infinite  languor  in  the  wide  basins, — and  lets  the 
yellowing  sun  trail  its  long  ray  over  the  still  pond, — where  dying 
ruddy  leaves,  driven  by  the  breeze, — are  wandering  and  tracing 
cold  furrows  in  the  water,  "f 

*Herodiade  p.  58. 
]Soujnr,  p.  24. 
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There  he  has  built  his  "Palace  of  Art,"  an  edifice  of  lapis^ 
lazuli  and  gold,  supported  by  slender  columns  of  polished  bronze 
around  which  are  twined  exotic  flowers.  To  read  his  poems  i& 
like  entering  a  sumptuous  hall,  where  cups  inlaid  with  Byzantine 
enamels  and  slim  iridescent  glasses  stand  on  a  table  of  onjrx 
mirroring  on  its  veined  surface  the  painted  ceiling.  He  is  fond 
of  the  factitious  grace,  of  the  quaint  refinement  of  an  Arcadia 
of  the  XVIII  Century  as  well  as  of  the  bizarre  fancies  of  Japanese 
art.  He  wishes  his  poetical  technique  to  be  as  simple  and  sub- 
dued as  that  of  the  Oriental  painter  decorating  a  vase;  "A  blue 
line,  thin  and  pale,  should  be  a  lake; — from  a  sky  of  bare  porce^ 
lain,  the  clear  crescent  of  the  moon,  lost  in  a  white  cloud, — calmly 
dips  its  horn  in  the  water's  mirror, — not  far  from  three  great 
emerald  eye-lashes,  three  reeds."  The  characteristic  mievrerie 
of  the  XVIII.  Century  appears  in  his  poem  on  Mademoiselle 
Mallarme's  fan: 

"O  dreamer,  learn  how  to  keep  a  wing  in  your  hand. — ^A 
twilight  coolness  comes  to  you  at  every  fluttering  of  it, —  .  .  . 
and  then  you  place  this  white  folded  wing  against  the  fires  of 
your  bracelet."* 

He  strove  to  capture  the  most  elusive  impressions,  to  isolate 
and  intensify  them;  and,  like  tinklings  of  a  fairy  harp,  his  ex- 
quisite strains  succeed  in  evoking  those  faint,  delicate  images 
which  hover  on  the  verge  of  consciousness — symbols  and  tokens  of 
half-forgotten  joys  and  sorrows.  He  was  an  artist  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  all  the  capacities  of  expression  afforded  by  the  medium  he 
chose;  he  found  out  accordingly  new  suggestions  in  the  sounds  and 
musical  arrangement  of  words.  Sometimes,  looking  at  pictures, 
we  feel,  in  spite  of  the  limitation  of  colour  and  line,  a  musical 
impression,  chiefly  because  they  are  endowed  with  the  nostalgic 
pathos,  the  infinite  aspiration  which  is  the  soul  of  music,  but 
also  because  of  their  vagueness,  effected  by  means  of  vaporous 
lights  and  finely  shaded  tints.  Indefiniteness  in  description, 
precision  in  emotion,  are  indeed  the  proper  characteristics  of  the 
art  of  sounds;  and  the  painters  who  conceived  these  peculiar  works 
cared  certainly  more  for  exactness  of  emotion  than  for  a  faithful 
portraying  of  nature.  The  same  happens,  in  the  domain  of 
poetry,  with  Foe's  and  Mallarme's  lyrics ;  rhythm  is  here  moulded 
on  the  very  throbbings  of  the  heart,  passion  is  changed  into 
beautiful  chords  and  cadences;  the  outlines  of  their  images  are 
indeterminate,  but   their   rendering  of  emotion    is  intense  and 

*La»  ds  Vomer  repos,  p.  35.    Autie  eventail.    p.  93 . 
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precise.  Their  perusal  is,  however,  beset  with  difficulties;  Mal- 
larme  was  content  with  allusions,  with  hints,  with  the  kind  of 
elliptical  suggestiveness  we  find  in  a  Japanese  print;  the  reader  ia 
not  presented,  for  instance,  with  a  full,  detailed  description  of 
Spring;  but  he  feels  like  one,  who  sitting  at  the  window  on  a  mistjr 
morning  knows  that  Spring  is  come  by  a  cloudlet  of  plum- 
blossoms  drifting  past  him  on  the  cold  mind. 

His  poems  are  marred  by  the  obscurity  produced  by  the 
crowding  of  ornaments,  and,  above  all,  by  their  analogies  so  hew 
and  far-fetched  that,  ruled  by  the  natural  association  of  ideas,  we 
miss  the  connecting  link  between  feeling  and  image.  Several 
of  his  poems  remain  indeed  ambiguous,  unsolved  riddles, — delicate 
traceries  of  words  without  any  significance.  Yet,  in  most  cases, 
the  veil  of  dazzling  haze  fades  away  at  a  careful  perusal,  and  the 
meaning  appears.  The  distortion  and  blurring  of  the  image  is 
caused  by  its  excessive  elaboration,  the  thought  is  hid  by  the 
fiery  brilliance  of  the  metaphors  with  which  it  is  clothed.  We 
perceive  at  first  only  an  arabesque  of  gems;  it  is  solely  after  a 
close  examination  that  a  change  gradually  overspreads  the 
picture,  the  main  lines  stand  out  from  the  glittering  background, 
and  we  descry  the  living  idea,  the  visage  of  the  poem's  soul,  en- 
closed in  its  lustrous  setting.  We  must  here  observe  that  Mal- 
larme  used  this  cryptic  style  on  purpose;  was  it  merely  to  conceal 
his  conceptions  from  vulgar  eyes  or  was  it  his  aim  to  reflect  the 
mystery  of  the  external  world  in  the  mystery  of  his  poetical  form? 
Both  in  his  poetry  and  in  his  prose  he  is  fond  of  reticence,  of 
choosing  with  fastidious  taste  the  finest  shades  of  language  to 
express  the  perplexity  of  his  mind. 

In  his  first  productions  he  adopted  the  grim,  desperate 
pessimism  of  Baudelaire,  and  repeated  with  slight  variations  the 
brutal  conceptions  of  the  "FUurs  du  MaV^\  afterwards  he  en- 
deavoured to  interpret  life  in  a  new  way,  and,  while  acquiring 
technical  mastery,  found  the  inspiration  Jie  needed  in  Poe  and  in 
Whistler.  The  author  of  Ulalume  and  Ligeidj  the  painter  of  the 
Nocturnes  J  taught  him  the  suggestive  power  of  symbols,  the  re- 
finement of  an  ardent  spiritualism,  together  with  a  lofty  elegance 
of  expression.  In  Poe,  symbolic  art,  a  thing  meaningless  in  reality 
— a  flower,  a  tree,  a  star, — becomes  the  means  of  expressing  a* 
thought,  a  mood,  a  psychological  condition;  just  as  in  Whistler's 
portrait  of  his  mother  the  black,  spangled  curtain  in  the  back- 
ground  becomes   an  emblem   of  mystery.     Yet,   although   his. 
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aesthetic  ideal  has  been  moulded  by  these  combined  influences, 
his  originality  remains  unimpaired;  a  perfume,  like  the  fragrance 
of  unknown  flowers,  clings  to  his  subtile  lines;  with  a  style  a- 
bounding  in  tropes  and  complex  figures  of  speech,  with  a  diction 
extremely  refined  and  harmonious,  with  a  flawless  versification, 
he  could  produce  such  a  perfect  achievement  as  "Sain/^." 

"The  pale  Saint  is  standing  close  to  the  casement;  on  the  sill 
lies  her  viol  of  sandal-wood — still  glistening  though  the  gilding 
is  falling  off, — her  viol  on  which  she  once  would  play, — accom- 
panied by  flute  or  mandore. — She  holds  open  the  ancient  book  of 
the  ^Magnificat\ — chanted  long  ago  at  vespers  and  compline. — 

The  storied  panes  of  the  casement,  bright  as  a  monstrance, — 
are  swept  in  his  flight  by  an  Angel  soaring  in  the  evening  sky, — by 
an  Angel  whose  spread  wing  is  like  a  harp. — ^And  she  is  touching 
lightly — with  her  dainty  finger-tip — the  instrumental  plumage, — 
she,  the  musician  of  silence. " 

The  ecstatic  moment  when  the  soul,  weary  of  earthly  troubles, 
turns  to  the  radiant  efflorescence  of  dreams,  has  seldom  been  ex- 
pressed with  such  a  magnificence  of  sound  and  colour  as  in  "Z^j 
Fenetres^^'y  "When  the  evening  lies  bleeding  among  the  roofs — 
his  eyes  behold,  on  the  horizon  brimful  with  splendour, — golden 
ships,  beautiful  as  swans,  asleep  on  a  river  of  purple  and  of  per- 
fumes,— their  flashing  sides  rocking  in  a  nonchalance  full  of  re- 
membrances." Every  work  of  art  is  an  altered  transcript  of 
reality;  Mallarme's  power  of  transfiguring  reality  into  a  refulgent 
vision  may  be  well  exemplified  by  the  first  stanza  of  "Z^j  FUurs^*; 

"A  long  time  ago,  on  the  first  day  of  the  world, — You 
shaped  the  great  chalices  of  flowers — ^with  gold  from  the  cloud's 
avalanches  in  the  ancient  blue  of  the  sky, — and  with  the  eternal 
snow  of  the  stars; — ^You  shaped  them  to  deck  the  earth,  still 
young  and  unspoiled  by  disasters. —  .  .  .  And  You  made  the 
sobbing  whiteness  of  lilies, — dreamily  climbing,  through  the  blue 
incense  of  pale  horizons, — towards  the  weeping  moon     ..." 

The  poet's  aspiration  to  Supernal  Beauty,  to  the  haunting, 
unattainable  Ideal,  is  symbolized  in  "Z'-^zwr;"  it  is  in  vain  that 
he  tries  to  flee  from  the  immanent  presence  of  the  Divine;  "In 
vain!  the  Azure  exults  in  its  triumph! — I  hear  it  singing  in  the 
clang  of  bells; — O  my  soul,  it  turns  into  a  Voice,  .  .  . — and 
bursts  from  the  living  metal  in  blue  AngelusV^  There  is  some 
thing  hopeless  in  his  passionate  quest  for  perfection;  for  him  the 
richly-clad  figure  of  Beauty  walks  hand  in  hand  with  the  gloomy 
image  of  Death;     "I  should  die,"  says  Herodiade,  "if  Beauty 
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were  not  already  Death."*  The  cause  of  this  deep-seated  melan- 
choly IS  to  be  found  in  his  agnosticism;,  with  the  impending 
thought  of  the  inevitable  doom,  a  strange  hush  steals  over  his 
spiritual  garden,  the  lawns  strewn  with  a  crimson  rain  of  rose- 
leaves,  the  golden  mirage  of  Autumn  reflected  in  the  marble 
basins,  steals  into  the  hall,  where  a  pensive  visage  mirrors  itself 
in  the  greenish  waters  of  an  ancient  looking-glass;  a  far-off  song 
is  faintly  heard,  weird  as  the  lullaby  of  unseen  Dryads,  or  the 
dirge  of  waves  breaking  on  the  shore  of  an  enchanted  land.  He 
is  startled  by  the  idea  of  the  vanity  of  his  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  a 
wanderer,  who  looking  into  a  lonely  tarn,  finds  himself  confronted 
by  death-pale  faces  gleaming  beneath  the  sombre  emerald  of  the 
waters.  In  the  dewy  stillness  of  his  nocturnal  orchard  he  is 
caressed  by  the  fragrance  of  invisible  flowers;  yet  he  does  not 
admit  their  existence;  in  a  sunrise  sky  where  scarlet  clouds  curl 
into  glistening  foam,  he  does  not  descry  the  inmost  creative  Spirit 
of  Light.  Among  his  disciples  it  was  reserved  for  Paul  Claudel 
the  privilege  of  breaking  the  evil  spell  and  of  asserting  the  bliss 
of  a  firm  belief.  We  must  not  look  in  Mallarme's  poetry  for  the 
naive  rapture  of  Spring,  but  for  the  sadness  of  the  dying  year,  of 
all  beautiful  and  perishable  things, — not  for  the  diamond  of 
Joy,  but  for  the  precious  stone  that  glimmers  on  the  tiara  of 
Dreams,  the  mysterious  opal. 

*P.  56. 


THE  PERFECT  JEWEL  MAIDEN 

Translated  from  the  Japanese 

By  YONE  NOGUCHI 

The  priest  Genno  {a  soul  of  contemplationy  zvith  sacerdotal 
staff  in  handy  singing). — 

"What  though  the  fleeting  scenes 
Mystify  the  road  of  pilgrims  ? 
With  heart  intent  on  things  unseen, 
I  pursue  my  way  through  mists  and  woe. " 

{He  haa  left  the  Michinoku  province  for  the  capital  where  he 
hoped  to  pass  a  winter  in  holy  solitude;  he  was  a  person  whose 
delivered  soul  was  as  free  as  that  of  a  cloud  or  water.  He  crossed  the 
river  Shirakawa^  and  soon  arrived  at  the  moor  of  Nasu  in  the  Shinto- 
tsuke  provincey  where  as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  nothing  but  the 
autumnal  grasses;  among  the  grasses  he  found  one  lonely  stone  left 
to  the  whim  of  the  winds.  Thinking  it  strange,  he  was  stepping 
closer  to  the  stone,  when  a  woman,  possibly  one  of  the  villagers, 
suddenly  addressed  him.) 

Woman. — Come  not  under  the  shadow  of  the  stone! 

Genno. — ^Why? 

Woman. — This  is  the  Death  Stone  which  makes  not  only 
men,  but  even  birds  and  beasts  perish  if  they  touch  it.  I  was 
afraid  that  through  ignorance  you  might  throw  away  your  own 
precious  life.  So  I  gave  you  my  warning.  Get  you  away  from 
the  stone.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Nasu's  Death  Stone  and  its 
fatal  spell  .^ 

Genno. — ^What  is  it  that  makes  this  stone  so  murderous.? 

Woman. — There  was,  in  the  olden  time,  a  mistress  of  the 
Emperor  Toba  in  the  person  of  the  "Perfect  Jewel  Maiden," 
whose  vindictive  mind  turned  to  that  stone. 

Genno. — How  strange  to  leave  her  soul  on  this  distant  moor — 
she  a  woman  who  lived  at  the  Palace. 

Woman. — ^There  was  a  reason  for  it. 

Genno. — ^Tell  me  the  story,if  you  are  indeed  not  unfamiliar  with 
it.  If  I  thought  about  the  fate  of  the  "Perfect  Jewel  Maiden" 
turning  to  a  murderous  stone  on  this  desolate  moor,  and  then 
looked  upon  that  stone  gray  with  heavy  mosses  of  many  winters 
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and  summers,  I  should  recall  a  glcx)my  passage  of  Peh  Kiiyih,  the 
Chinese  poet: 

"The  owls  hoot  through  the  moaning  pines; 
The  foxes    hide   in    the    low    chrysanthemums    and 
orchids." 

Woman  {While  the  ghosiliness  of  it  more  and  more  seizes  him). 
— ^Nobody  seemed  to  know  what  was  her  native  country  or  who 
were  her  parents.  But  once  she  was  admitted  in  the  palace,  her 
natural  beauty  decked  by  art  claimed  the  Emperor^s  immediate 
attention;  and  she  became  his  chief  favorite.  One  day  the 
Emperor  sought  to  test  the  maiden's  proficiency;  and  she  was 
found  to  his  great  wonder  to  be  not  deficient  in  any  subject,  from 
all  forms  of  literature  native  or  Chinese  to  every  art  of  music. 
The  emperor  from  his  admiration  aptly  called  her  the  "Perfect 
Jewel  Maiden. "  Once  in  the  late  summer  the  Emperor  called  to 
the  Seiryoden  Hall  the  flower  of  the  nobles  in  accomplishments  or 
wit  for  a  gay  feast  of  music.  Hark  to  the  sweet  strains  of  flutes, 
tabourets  and  cymbals!  See,  the  heavenly  plains  are  wrapped 
in  clouds  and  darkness!  Neither  a  star  nor  the  moon  is  seen 
arising;  and  then  from  afar,  heralded  by  the  stir  of  the  sudden 
shower,  the  blast  rushed  howling  through  the  festive  bower;  the 
lanterns  were  now  all  blown  out.  A  light!  A  torch!  A  light! 
cried  the  nobles  in  tumultuous  fright.  Lo  and  alas,  a  strangely 
brilliant  flame  is  seen  darting  out  from  the  Jewel  Maiden's  frail- 
est body.  The  flame  grows,  the  flame  spreads,  the  flame  fills  all 
the  Imperial  Halls;  the  painted  screens  or  the  rich  panelled  walls 
viewless  in  the  darkness  of  night  are  now  sparkling  as  if  under 
the  moon's  lustrous  ray.  From  that  same  hour,  alas,  the  Emperor 
fell  ailing  in  dire  disease;  Yasunari  Abe,  the  court  soothsayer, 
divined  the  truth,  by  the  Emperor's  august  command,  that  it 
was  the  insidious  work  of  the  Jewel  Maiden  who  was  nobody  but 
an  evil  fox;  and  that  she  was  intriguing,  under  such  a  masquerade, 
to  ravage  and  ruin  the  whole  court.  On  hearing  the  magician's 
words,  the  Emperor's  love  turned  to  instant  hate  so  that  the 
maiden  was  forced  to  resume  her  proper  shape  and  run  away  to 
this  Nasu's  moor  of  desolation.  And  she  was  at  last  killed  here  by 
the  pursuing  force  of  the  court,  when  turning  to  a  stone,  she 
vowed  to  wield  her  fiendish  spell  over  anybody  who  dared  ap- 
proach. 

Genno. — ^And  you —    Who  then  are  you?     I  beg  of  you  to 
tell  me.     Keep  me  no  longer  in  ignorance. 

Woman. — I  will  no  longer  conceal  from  you  the  truth.     I 
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am  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  the  Death  Stone  born  from  the 
Perfect  Jewel  Maiden's  vindictive  mind. 

Genno, — It  is  said  that  the  soul  lowest  in  the  depth  of  wick- 
edness may  rise  highest  in  virtue.  So  then  I  will  show  you  the 
righteous  path  for  entering  Nirvana.  But  pray,  reveal  yourself 
to  my  eyes  in  your  proper  shape. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Stone. — I  am  used  to  hide  myself  away  in 
the  light  of  day.  With  the  night  I  appear  like  Asama's  volcanic 
fire,  and  present  my  natural  shape  for  the  confession  of  my  guilt. 
With  her  own  lustrous  flame  will  I  brighten  the  darkness  of  the 
night.  Wait!  but  fear  not.  {At  these  words  fading  away  into  the 
stone.) 

Genno. — Now  must  I  ponder  on  the  holy  text  which  says 
that  grasses,  trees,  rocks  and  clays,  having,  allof  them,  a  Buddhis- 
tic nature,  shall  enter  into  the  blessed  state  of  Nirvana.  But 
may  I  doubt,  that  such  a  stone  with  such  a  spirit,  however  wicked 
and  demoniac  it  were,  might  become  a  Buddha  if  he  bestowed 
on  it  the  divine  words  and  law.  (He  picked  flowers  from  a  place 
close  by  and  made  offerings  and  burned  incense  while  he  recited  the 
scriptures  with  his  face  turned  to  the  stone.) 

Spirit  of  the  stone,  let  me  now  ask  thee,  whence  camest  thou, 
why  dost  thou  assume  such  a  foul  shape,  and  act  such  a  murder- 
ous part?  Away,  away  from  the  stone,  thou  bloody  spirit,  if 
thou  growest  conscious  of  thy  crime.  I  will  lead  thee  to  virtue 
and  good  by  the  very  power  of  my  own  religion,  and  make  thee 
enter  into  Nirvana.  Understand,  thou  spirit  of  the  stone!  Hear 
me! 

{Behold^  the  stone  split  asunder  in  twOj  and  from  amidst  in  red 
lustrous  lighty  the  evil  fox  made  his  sudden  appearance.) 

The  Fox. — 

"Lo,  in  the  water  is  a  voice  heard; 
The  wind  sings  from  sky  to  sky: 
Lo,  stones  too  have  their  own  souls. " 

It  was  first  in  India  that  Prince  Hanzoku  of  the  Tenra  king- 
dom paid  me  homage,  and  I  freely  used  my  power;  in  China  I 
assumed  the  beautiful  form  of  Pao  Sze  the  mistress  beloved  by 
the  Emperor  Yeo  Wang,  and  ruined  his  empire.  And  being 
intent  in  Japan  upon  destroying  the  Imperial  family,  I  became  a 
Court  maiden  and  succeeded  in  approaching  the  Emperor  whose 
body  soon  languished  at  the  touch  of  my  wicked  breath.  My 
scheme  seemed  on  the  point  of  success  when  the  court  magician 
exorcised  me  with  his  rare  power  of  exorcism,  praying  with  fer- 
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vent  zeal  to  the  gods;  he  made  me  hold  the  holy  symbols  of  the 
gods  in  my  hands.  I  immediately  fell  into  intolerable  pain  and 
shame;  finally  revealing  my  own  shape,  I  rose  high  in  the  sky  and 
then  ran  far  away  to  seek  shelter  here  in  Nasu's  lonely  moor. 
But  the  Emperor  issued  his  command  to  Miuranosuke  Yoshiakir 
and  Kazusanosuke  Hirotsune,  two  warriors  of  the  land,  saying 
that  Nasu's  fiend  must  be  driven  out  under  all  circumstances. 
After  practising  with  their  arrows  on  dogs  for  one  hundred  days 
to  make  their  aim  more  sure,  they  armed  themselves  with  bows 
and  spears  and  with  many  fighters  brought  from  far  and  near 
surrounded  every  part  of  the  moor,  and  hunted  me  with  dogs 
and  arrows.  I  was  given  no  spot  to  hide  myself;  panting,  strick- 
en, I  sank  down  dead  at  last.  But  my  vindictive  mind  turning 
into  a  stone  exercised  its  murderous  power  to  make  the  approach- 
ing people  die  until  today  when  I  am  given  a  holy  word  for  the 
passage  of  my  soul  to  the  other  blessed  world,  and  as  my  evil 
thoughts  have  dispersed  as  if  gossamers  under  the  light  of  day, 
I  will  never  more  inflict  wrong  upon  others. 

{Vanishing  the  Fox  repeated  his  promise.) 

Happy  to  be  sent  to  the  skies  of  blessing! 

O  man  of  God,  a  solemn  oath  I  swear,  I  will  bring  no  more 
trouble  to  the  world; 

Oh,  how  happy  to  be  wafted  to  the  plains  of  peace! 


THE  SORROW  OF  YUYA 

By  Yone  Noguchi 
{After  a  Japanese  No  Play) 

MUNEMORI  had  a  beautiful  mistress  in  the  person 
of  Yuya,  a  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  Ikeda 
village  in  the  Yenshu  province.  One  day  she 
received  the  sad  news  of  the  illness  of  her  old 
mother,  but  Munemori  refused  to  give  her  leave 
to  return  home,  in  spite  of  her  repeated  entreat- 
ies. Nay,  he  insisted  that  she  should  accompany  him  in  the 
flower-viewing  of  the  approaching  spring.  And  he  began  to 
make  preparations  for  a  day*s  outing  somewhere  by  Kiyomizu 
where  the  flowers  are  always  at  their  best. 

At  Yuya's  home  in  the  Ikeda  village  her  mother,  growing 
impatient  at  her  daughter's  delay,  decided  to  send  Asagawo,  her 
maid,  to  the  capital,  to  hand  her  missive  to  Yuya  in  person. 
Asagawo  arrived  in  the  city  after  many  days'  journey.  When 
she  found  herself  at  Yuya's  places,  Yuya,  deep  in  the  thought  of 
her  old  mother,  was  murmuring: 

"The  grasses  and  trees  grow  by  the  mercy  of  the  rain  and 
dews;  if  they  have  souls,  they  will  never  forget  the  motherly  kind- 
ness of  the  rain  and  the  dews.  Then  how  can  human-beings  ever 
forget  their  own  parents.?  I  feel  uneasy  and  restless  at  thought 
of  my  mother.     Oh,  how  is  she  today?" 

Yuya  was  surprised  and  gladdened  by  Asagawo's  call.  On 
inquiring  of  her  mother's  conditions,  she  was  answered: 

"Her  condition  is  very  poor.  Here  is  your  mother's  missive; 
pray  read  it  at  once. " 

When  Yuya  had  read  the  missive  over,  with  trembling  hands 
and  still  more  trembling  heart  she  exclaimed  in  spite  of  herself: 
"Alas  and  alack,  drawing  anear  is  the  end  of  mother's  life. "  Then 
she  said  that  there  was  no  time  to  delay,  Asagawo  should  accom- 
pany her  to  Munemori's  dwelling  where  she  would  again  entreat 
the  Lord  for  leave  to  go.  Yuya  appeared  in  due  time  in  Mune- 
mori's presence,  and  begged  him  to  read  her  mother's  missive 
which  Asagawo  as  a  special  messenger  had  brought  from  her  home 
in  the  far  away  North.     But  coldly  declining  to  read  it  himself, 
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Munemori  said  he  would  listen  to  her  reading  of  it.     Yuya  obeyed 
and  now  began  to  read  aloud  before  her  Lord : 

"There  is  neither  spring  flower  nor  autumn  moon  which  will 
bloom  everlastingly  and  does  not  suffer  eclipse.  Even  the  Lord 
Buddha  who  appeared  to  save  the  people  of  the  future  age  could 
not  escape  from  the  law  of  life  and  death,  but  passed  away.  And 
our  lives  of  common  order  should  be  ready  any  time  for  their  own 
death.  As  I  wrote  you  last  February,  my  body  grows  weaker, 
particularly  this  year;  and  thinking  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  see 
the  flowers  of  this  coming  spring,  my  saddened  heart  has  been 
but  crying.  You  should  lay  the  matter  before  your  Lori  ^ith 
your  proper  words,  and  being  given  leave,  pray,  return  home  at 
once.  It  is  said  that  the  pledge  between  parent  and  child  is  only 
a  matter  of  their  own  life-time;  it  is  not  the  part  of  filial  piety  for 
you  to  go  without  seeing  the  last  hour  of  my  life,  living  thus  far 
away.      While  I  have  my  own  breath,   I  wish  to  see  you  again." 

When  she  had  finished  reading,  Yuya  said  that  she  would  be 
glad  to  be  permitted  to  start  immediately;  but  Munemori  per- 
sisted in  saying  that  she  should  not  disappoint  him  as  he  had 
already  made  all  preparations  for  a  feast-making  for  that  day. 
Again  Yuya  said  to  him: 

"It  is  irreverent  to  gainsay  you,  my  Lord;  but  there  will  be, 
for  flower-viewing,  many  springs  in  the  future.  My  mother  is 
now  on  the  brink  of  death.     Pray,  give  me  your  leave  to  go!" 

Munemori,  begging  her  not  to  say  such  disheartened  and 
weak-voiced  words,  ordered  the  ox-cart  to  be  drawn  out;  he  com* 
manded  Yuya  to  accompany  him  for  the  flower-viewing  he  ha< 
planned  with  much  anticipation.  Soon  the  cart  left  his  dwelling^ 
in  Rokujo  toward  the  Temple  of  Kiyomizu,  carrying  the  sorrowful 
heart  of  the  beautiful  Yuya,  to  whom  the  Eastern  Hill  of  the 
Capital  will  only  appear  as  a  suggestion  of  the  Eastern  Highway 
or  Azumaji  where  her  mother  is  breathing  low.  The  view  of  the 
Eastern  Hill,  reminding  us  of  a  certain  poet's  lines : 

"The  rain  before  Spring  hastens  the  flowers  to  bloom: 
Having  no  frost  after  Autumn,  the  leaves  fall  slow. " 

again  of  the  following: 

"Hill  beyond  the  hills,  no  end  of  the  hills: 
Many  roads  in  the  roads,  no  limit  of  the  road. " 

was  soon  unrolled;  lo,  the  grasses  and  trees  green  in  the  succession 
of  the  hills,  and  the  flowers  white  as  if  covering  clouds.     Mune- 
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mori's  cart  presently  came  near  the  Kamo  River,  where  on  the 
Bridges  of  Shijo  and  Gojo  such  clamourous  people,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  were  seen  touching  the  sleeves  of  their  dresses 
or,  let  us  say,  "the  flower-viewing  dress"  against  one  another; 
whither  were  they  hurrying?  They  soon  became  invisible  under- 
neath the  cloud-like  or  mist-like  flowers  in  full  bloom.  Among  the 
flowers  there  is  a  kind  eight-fold  in  petals;  and  some  are  single 
flowers;  if  you  unite  them,  there  will  be  an  ideal  beauty  of  ninefold 
petals;  this  famous  capital,  indeed,  ninefold  in  glory  was  having 
her  own  spring  of  springs.  The  cart  passed  over  Gojo  Kawara  or 
the  Beach  of  the  Kamo  River  by  Gojo,  and  stopped  in  the  ground 
of  the  Temple  of  Rokuhara  Mitsuji  through  the  broad  walk  of 
Kuruma  Oji,  where  Kshtigarbha,  the  Deity  of  children,  was  en- 
shrined; hearing  that  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  who  will  save  even 
the  souls  unbelieving  and  evil  had  here  her  own  home,  Yuya 
prayed  to  her  earnestly  for  the  protection  of  her  sick  mother. 
Now  passing  the  Crossway  of  the  Six  Roads  by  the  Temple  of 
Atago  (Yuya*s  delicate  soul  trembled  in  fear  thinking  of  a  certain 
Crossway  of  Six  Roads  in  Hades),  the  cart  brought  and  Yuya 
to  the  Toribe  Hill  only  to  make  her  still  sadder  at  the  sight  of  the 
smoke  rising  from  a  crematory;  and  her  thought  of  the  Northern 
home  was  yet  embittered  by  the  sudden  sight  of  a  bird  of 
passage  which  cried  in  flying  back  to  the  Northern  sky.  She  was 
already  anear  the  Slope  of  Kiyomizu ;  looking  behind  the  Temple 
of  the  Sacred  Books  and  the  Tower  of  Koyasu,  she  finally  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Kiyomizu  where  she  left  the  cart 
for  the  main  temple  with  the  Holy  Goddess  of  Mercy  to  pray 
for  her  mother's  sake.  She  now  recited  the  pages  of  the  sutra 
before  the  Goddess,  while  her  Lord,  Taira  no  Munemori,  was 
commencing  on  the  other  hand,  his  feast  of  flower-viewing 
under  the  trees  of  his  choice. 

Yuya  receiving  her  Lord's  command  to  join  the  party,  reluct- 
antly left  the  temple;  and  even  tried  to  look  happy  at  the  party 
and  to  admire  the  flowers  in  full  blossom.  And  she  asked  the 
company  if  their  thoughts  or  imaginations  about  the  flowers 
might  express  themselves  in  poetry.  But  she  could  not  hide  her 
own  sorrow  of  heart.  When,  however,  she  recalled  the  saying 
that  it  is  the  way  of  the  world  not  to  run  as  one  wishes,  her  brave 
mind  thought  that  it  was  never  right  of  her  to  make  the  party 
gloomy  and  dull  on  her  own  account;  and  she  stood  singing: 
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"The  butterflies  dance  before  the  flower: 
Lo,  snow  falling  adrift! 

The  nightingales  fly  above  the  willow  leaves: 
Lo,  gold  threads  fluttering  in  the  wind!" 

"Down  by  the  running  stream 
The  odours  come  fast: 
Separated  by  the  wintry  clouds, 
The  voice  of  a  bell  comes  slow. " 

When  she  finished  the  song,  she  thought,  now  listening  to 
the  temple  bell  tolling  of  the  eve,  that  it  sounded,  like  the  sacred 
bell  of  a  certain  temple  in  India,  as  if  the  voice  of  the  transitori- 
ness  of  all  things ;  again  she  thought,  looking  at  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing, that  the  very  meaning  of  inevitable  death  for  all  living  things 
was  to  be  found  in  their  laughter.  But  hoping  to  part  from 
thoughts  of  sorrow,  she  gazed  far  down  to  the  Temple  of  Keikyo 
by  the  "  Lower  River  Beach  "  on  this  side,  and  the  Forest  of  Gion 
on  that  side,  where  the  green  of  the  forest  was  softened  by  the 
flower-clouds,  and  farther  south  over  Ima  Kumano  or  the  Inari 
Hill  famous  for  its  maple  leaves  in  autumn.  "But  as  for  the 
flowers,"  she  declared,  "the  Kiyomizu  is  the  best."  Why  did 
the  winds  sweep  down  the  flowers  so  fast.^  And  who  knew,  she 
grieved  in  her  heart,  how  deeply  she  was  suffering  under  the 
sorrow  of  falling  flowers.^  Shaking* off  her  sorrow  once  more, 
she  approached  her  Lord  to  serve  him  with  a  cup  of  sake.  Mune- 
mori  asked  Yuya  if  she  would  mind  dancing  a  little  thing  to  help 
out  the  entertainment.  She  could  not  but  obey  her  Lord;  but 
during  the  dance,  a  sudden  shower  fell,  moving  Yuya's  sensitive 
mind  to  tears.     Yuya  stopped  her  dance,  saying: 

"How  do  you  look  upon  the  flowers  cast  down  by  the  shower, 
my  Lord?" 

"What  a  heartless  shower  that  is,"  Munemori  murmured. 

Yuya  unfolded  wide  her  fan  and  caught  the  falling  petals 
on  the  way.     She  was  thinking  of  the  following  old  poem : 

"Are  they  tears  or  falling  petals? 
They  are  naught  but  the  tears  of  spring  rain. 
Oh,  who  does  not  lament 
The  cherry  blossoms  falling  down?" 
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Yuya  now  begged  to  present  her  Lord  a  bit  of  a  poem,  which 
Munemori  read  as  follows: 

"The  passing  of  spring  in  the  capital 
Should  be  lamented. 
And  how  the  flowers  of  my  Northern  home 
Fall  and  fall:" 

Into  the  poem  Yuya  had  put  her  own  sorrowful  thought  of 
her  mother  lying  alone  in  her  Northern  home,  which  deeply  im- 
pressed even  the  cold  heart  of  her  Lord.  Munemori  now  exclaim- 
ed in  great  sympathy, 

"I  fully  understand  our  daughterly  love.  I  grant  you  leave 
now  gladly.     Depart,  Yuya,  as  quickly  as  you  desire. " 

She  thanked  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  by  whose  grace,  she 
thought,  her  Lord's  coldness  had  been  thawed.  As  she  feared 
his  fancy  might  take  a  reverse  course  she  turned  her  face  toward 
Azumaji  or  the  Eastern  Highway,  where  she  found  a  travelling 
companion  in  a  bird  who  also  returned  to  the  Northern  sky. 


THE  FARCE  OF  THE  WORTHY 
MASTER  PIERRE  PATELIN 

THE  LAWYER* 

As  TRANSCRIBlfD  FrOM  THE  MEDIAEVAL  FrENCH  BY  MaURICE 

Relonde 

DedicaUd  to  my  Friend^  Stanley  Vaughen  Ladozv. 

Those  of  Whom  the  Tale  is  Told: 

The  Judge,  whom  none  dare  judge. 

Patelin  the  Lawyer,  a  counsellor  indeed^  possessing  all  those 

virtues  which  a  good  counsellor  should  possess, 
Guillemette  his  Wife,  a  fit  wife  for  a  lawyer.  , 
Guillaume  Joceaulme  the  Draper,  a  successful  merchant^  who 

has  been  cheating  his  buyers  from  the  day  he  commenced  selling. 
TiBALD  Lambkin,  a  Shepherd,  a  fellow  who  if  his  lot  of  life  had 

been   better  might   have  become   a  latvyer  like  Patelin,  or 

a  merchant  like  Joceaulme. 

This  happened  in  a  little  town  in  France  in  the  year  1400  A.  D. 

Scene  I 

On  either  side  of  the  stage  is  a  street  scene.  In  backy  a  curtain 
is  partly  drawn  to  each  side  showing  the  interior  of  Patelin's 
house.  Patelin  sits  in  bed  reading  a  large  folioj  on  a  chair  next 
to  the  bed  Guillemette  sits  mending  an  old  dress.  On  a  bench  a 
little  to  the  side  are  some  kitchen  utensils:  a  frying  pan,  a  broom,  etc. 
On  the  bed  lies  a  nightgown  and  a  cap. 

Guillemette. — ^You  have  nothing  to  say  now,  I  suppose,  have 
you?  .  .  .  While  I  must  mend  rags  a  beggar  would  be 
ashamed  to  wear, — and  you,  a  member  of  the  learned  profes- 
sion!    ...     a  lawyer     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^There  was  a  time  when  my  door  was  crowded  with 
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clients  .  .  .  when  I  had  plenty  of  work  .  .  .  and  fine 
clothes  to  wear  too     ...     . 

Guillemette. — Of  what  good  is  that  today? — eh? 

Paielin. — Wife,  I  was  too  sharp  for  them.  Men  don't  like 
people  wiser  than  themselves. 

Guillemette. — Aye,  you  could  always  beat  them  at  law  .  .  . 
But  that  was  long  ago. 

Patelin, — It  hurts  me  truly  to  see  you  mending  rags  .  .  . 
and  wives  of  men  who  are  thick  skulled  asses  wearing  golden 
threaded  cloth  and  fine  wool.  There  is  that  draper's  wife  across 
the  way     .     .     . 

Guillemette. — Cease  the  cackling  {Silently  working  for  a 
while).  I'd  give  something  rare  and  costly  for  a  new  gown  on 
St.  Mary's  day.     Heaven  knows  I  need  it. 

Patelin. — So  you  do  and  so  do  I  as  well.  It  is  not  fit  to  see 
one  of  the  learned  profession  walking  about  like  a  beggar  on  the 
roads.  Ah!  If  I  could  only  get  some  clients!  I  know  my  law 
well  enough  yet.  There  is  not  many  a  one  can  beat  me  at  the 
finer  points. 

Guillemette. — A  fig  for  it  all!  Of  what  good  is  it?  We  are 
all  but  starved  .  .  .  and  as  for  clothes, — look.  {Holds  up 
the  dress.) 

Patelin. — Silence  good  wife!  Could  I  but  have  some  busi- 
ness and  put  my  head  with  seriousness  to  it  .  .  .  Who  knows 
but  the  days  of  plenty  would  soon  enough  return! 

Guillemette. — ^There  is  not  a  soul  in  town  but  a  fool  who  would 
trust  himself  to  you.  They  know  too  well  your  way  of  handling 
cases.  They  say  you  are  a  master  ...  at  cheating.  (Pate- 
lin rises  indignant.) 

Patelin. — ^They  mean  at  law  ...  at  law,  good  wife. 
Ha,  I  should  like  to  see  a  lawyer  beat  me  at  it  .  .  .  and  .  . 
{Suddenly  stopSy  thinks  for  a  moment^  then  his  whole  face 
lights  up).  I  am  going  to  market.  I  have  just  thought  of  a  little 
business  I  have  there.     {Gets  out  of  bed.) 

Guillemette. — Going  to  market?  What  for?  You  have  no 
money. 

Patelin. — I  am  going  to  market  ...  on  business  .  .  • 
to  the  long-nosed  donkey, — our  neighbor     .     .     .     the  Draper, 

Guillemette. — ^What  for? 

Patelin. — ^To  buy  some  cloth     .     .     . 

Guillemette. — Holy  Saints !  You  know  well  he  is  more  close- 
fisted  than  any  other  merchant  in  town.     He'll  never  trust  you. 
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Patelin. — ^Ah,  that's  just  why  I  am  going.  The  more  miserly, 
the  easier  to  gull;  and  ...  I  have  thought  of  something 
fine,  .  .  .  that  will  get  us  enough  cloth  .  .  .  both  fot 
you  and  me. 

Guillemette, — ^You  must  be  mad. 

PaUlin  {Not  heeding  her). — Let  me  see  .  .  .  {Measuring 
her  with  his  arm^s  length)  two  and  one-half  for  you  .  .  . 
{Measuring  himself  in  the  same  way)  three  for  me  .  .  .  and 
.     .     .     What  color  would  you  want  it?    Green  or  red? 

Guillemette. — Beggars  can't  be  choosers.  But  don't  think  I 
believe  what  you  say  here.  I  am  not  a  fool.  You'll  never  get 
any  from  Master  Joceaulme.     He'll  never  trust  you,  I  am  certain. 

Patelin. — ^Who  knows?  Who  knows?  He  might  .  .  . 
and  then  really  get  paid  ...  on  Doom's-day  .  .  .  Ho, 
ho, 

Guillemette. — ^Don't  you  think  you  had  better  make  haste, 
lest  all  the  cloth  is  sold  ? 

Patelin  {Offended^  walking  off). — ^Wife,  I  forgive  you.  You 
are  only  a  woman.  I'll  teach  you  a  fine  lesson  now.  If  I  don't 
bring  home  a  fine  piece  of  cloth, — dark  green  or  blue,  such  as 
wives  of  great  lords  wear,  then  never  believe  another  word  I  say. 

Guillemette. — ^But  how  will  you  do  it?  You  haven't  a  copper 
in  your  pocket. 

Patelin. — ^Ah!  That's  a  secret?  Just  wait  and  see?  So 
.  .  .  {To  himself  as  he  walks  slowly  away)  two  and  one-half  for 
her  and  three  for  me  .  .  .  Look  well  to  the  house  while  I 
am  away,  wife.     {Exit.) 

Guillemette. — ^What  fool  of  a  merchant? — .  .  .  unless  he 
is  blind  and  deaf!  {The  back  curtains  are  closed  and  now  only  the 
Street  Scene  is  visible.) 

Scene   II 

Patelin  conies  from  his  door  and  walks  slowly  across  to  The 
Draper's  table.  The  Draper  is  just  coming  out  with  a  pack  of 
cloth  and  wools  which  he  throws  on  the  table.  He  busies  himself 
arranging  his  goods.  Patelin  looks  on  for  a  while,  then  goes  right 
up  to  him. 

Ij^    Patelin. — Ho,  there,  worthy  Master  William  Joceaulme, — 
permit  me  the  pleasure  of  shaking  your  hand.     How  do^you  feel? 

The  Draper. — ^Very  fine,  the  Saints  be  thanked. 

Patelin. — I  am  truly  happy  to  hear  that.     And  business? 
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The  Draper. — ^You  know  how  .  .  .  one  day  one  way, — 
the  other,  altogether  diflFerent.  You  can  never  tell  when  ill  luck 
may  blow  your  way. 

Patelin. — By  the  Holy  Saints !  It's  the  very  phrase  I  often 
heard  your  father  use.  God  rest  his  soul  among  the  Martyrs  T 
What  a  man  he  was!  No  other  was  more  esteemed.  And  you,. 
— ^they  say  that  you  are  more  and  more  like  him  each  day. 

The  Draper. — ^Do  seat  yourself,  good  Master  Patelin  ? 

Patelin.— 0\  I  can  well  stand. 

The  Draper.— Oh^  but  you  must.  {Forcing  him  to  sit  on  the 
bench.) 

Patelin. — ^Ah!  I  knew  him  well, — ^your  father.  You  re- 
semble him  as  one  drop  of  milk  another.  Lord,  what  a  man  he 
was!  Wise!  We,  among  the  learned,  called  the  weather-cock. 
Almost  every  piece  of  clothing  I  wore  came  from  his  shop. 

The  Draper. — ^He  was  an  honest  man,  and  people  liked  to 
buy  from  him. 

Patelin. — ^A  more  honest  soul  there  never  was.  And  I  have 
heard  often  said  that  the  apple  has  fallen  nigh  the  tree. 

The  Draper. — Of  a  truth,  good  Master    .     .     . 

Patelin. — It's  not  flattery  either.  {Looking  intently  at  him.) 
Lord,  but  you  do  resemble  him!  No  child  was  ever  so  like  his 
father.  Each  marked  like  the  other.  This  is  just  his  nose,  his 
ears, — nay,  the  very  dimple  on  his  chin. 

The  Draper.-^YeSy  they  do  say  I  look  much  like  him. 

Patelin. — Like  one  drop  of  water  another.  .  .  .  And 
kindhearted!  He  was  ever  ready  to  trust  and  help,  no  matter 
who  came  along.  The  Lord  knows  he  was  ever  the  gainer  by  it. 
Even  the  worst  scoundrels  thought  twice  before  cheating  him. 

The  Draper. — ^A  merchant  must  always  take  heed,  good 
Master  Patelin.  You  can  never  know  whether  a  man  is  honest 
or  not. 

Patelin. — ^Aye,  that's  true.  But  he  had  a  way  of  guessing 
whether  it  was  an  honest  man  he  was  dealing  with  that  was  a 
marvel  to  behold.  Many  a  funny  tale  he  told  of  it; — ^when  we 
sat  over  a  bottle  of  wine.  {Feeling  the  cloth  on  the  table.)  What 
a  fine  piece  of  cloth!  Did  you  make  it  from  your  own  wool.^ 
Your  father  always  used  to  weave  his  cloths  from  the  wool  of  his 
own  sheep. 

The  Draper. — So  do  I,  Sir.     From  the  "wool  of  my  own  sheep. 

Patelin. — ^You  don't  say  so!    The  father  all  over  again. 

The  Draper  {Seeing  the  possibility  of  a  sale). — ^Ah,  worthy 
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Master  Patelin,  it  is  a  great  hardship  indeed,  to  which  I  put  my- 
self because  of  this.  And  the  loss  and  cost!  Here  a  shepherd 
kills  your  sheep, — I  have  a  case  against  one  of  those  scoundrels, 
right  now.  The  weavers  ask  pay  like  goldsmiths.  But  to  me 
this  is  all  of  little  account.  ...  So  long  as  I  please  those  who 
buy, 

Patelin. — I  am  sorry  I  am  not  out  to  do  any  buying  just  now, 
tho  I  am  tempted  to. 

The  Draper. — Business  bad  ?    Money  scarce } 

Patelin. — ^No,  indeed  not.  I  have  a  nice  little  sum  of  gold 
crowns,  but  I  am  about  to  invest  them  in  something  profitable 
.     .     .     It's  as  strong  as  iron  this  cloth  here.     (Examining  it) 

The  Draper. — ^You  may  take  my  word  for  it,  Master,  there 
is  not  a  finer  or  stronger  in  town.  What's  more,  it  can  be  bought 
cheap  just  now. 

Patelin. — ^Aye,  it's  a  fine  piece  of  cloth.  Master  Joceaulme. 
•     •     .     But  then  I  shouldn't     .     .     .     yet    .     .     . 

The  Draper. — Come  Master  Patelin.  You  need  the  cloth 
and  have  the  money  to  buy.  A  man  should  always  have  a  gown 
tucked  away  in  the  coflFer.  What  would  you  say  if  some  fine 
day,  comes  along  the  town  crier  shouting:  there  has  been  a  new 
judge  appointed  and  it  is  Master  Pa     .     .     . 

Patflin. — ^You  must  have  your  little  joke,  worthy  Sir.  Just 
like  your  father.  I  would  pass  his  shop, — a  friendly  chat  .  .  • 
and  there  I  was  my  purse  much  the  lighter  for  it.  But  I  never 
regretted  it,  never. 

The  Draper. — ^You  wouldn't  now,  either.  It's  well  worth 
buying. 

Patelin. — ^It  tempts  me.  .  •  .  It  would  look  well  on  my 
good  wife. 

The  Draper. — It  needs  but  your  saying.  Come,  what's  the 
word,  Master.^ 

PaUlin.—^t[\    .     .     . 

The  Draper. — It's  yours  even  xho  you  hadn't  a  copper. 

Patelin  {Somewhat  absent-minded). — Oh,  I  know  that. 

The    Draper.— Whsitf    .     .     . 

PaUlin. — I'll  take  it. 

The  Draper. — ^That's  talking.     How  much  do  you  want? 

Patelin. — ^How  much  is  it  per  yard.^ 

The  Draper. — ^You  want  a  rock  bottom  price,  no  haggling. 
This  is  the  finest  piece  in  my  shop.  For  you  I'll  make  it  twenty- 
one  sous  per  yard. 
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Patelin. — Holy  Saints,  Master.  What  do  you  take  me  for? 
A  fool?     It  isn't  the  first  time  I  am  buying  doth. 

The  Draper, — It's  the  price  I  paid  for  it  myself;  by  all  the 
Saints  in  heaven.  v 

Patelin. — ^That's  too  much, — entirely  too  much. 

The  Draper, — ^Wool  costs  like  holy  oil  now;  and  these  shep- 
herds are  forever  robbing  me. 

Patelin, — ^Well,  there  is  truth  in  what  you  say.  Til  take  it 
at  the  price.  I  like  to  see  every  man  make  his  honest  penny. 
Measure  it. 

The  Draper, — How  much  do  you  want? 

Patelin, — Let  me  see.  Two  and  a  half  for  her,  three  for  me, 
that  makes  five  and  a  half. 

The  Draper, — Take  hold  there,  Master,  here  they  are:  {Meas- 
uring out)  one  .  .  two  .  .  three  .  .  four  .  .  five  . 
I'll  make  it  six.     You'll  not  mind  the  few  coppers  more. 

Patelin, — ^Not  when  I  get  something  fine  in  return. 

The  Draper, — ^Would  you  like  me  to  measure  it  backwards  ? 

Patelin,— Ohj  no,  I  trust  your  honesty.     How  much  is  it? 

The  Draper, — Six  yards  at  twenty-one  sous  the  yard, — that's 
exactly  nine  francs. 

Patelin. — ^Nine  francs  .  .  .  (Under  his  breath)  Here  it 
goes.     Nine  francs. 

The  Draper, — ^Yes  and  a  good  bargain  you  got. 

Patelin  (Searching  his  pockets). — No  ...  I  have  but 
little  with  me, — and  I  must  buy  some  small  things.  You'll  get 
your  money  tomorrow. 

The  Draper. — ^What !  !  !      ...     No     ...     No     ..     . 

Patelin. — Well,  good  Master  Joceaulme,  you  don't  think  I 
carry  gold  coin  with  me,  do  you?  You'd  have  me  give  thieves 
a  good  chance  to  steal  it?  Your  father  trusted  me  many  a  time. 
And  you.  Master  William,  should  take  after  your  father. 

The  Draper. — It's  bad  custom  to  sell  on  credit. 

Patelin, — Did  I  ask  you  for  credit:  for  a  month, — a  week, — 
a  day?  Come  to  my  house  at  noon,  and  you  will  find  your 
money  ready.     Does  that  satisfy  you? 

The  Draper, — I  prefer  my  money  cash, — on  the  purchase 
... 

Patelin. — ^And  then  Master  Williamu,  you  have  not  been  to 
my  house  for  I  don't  know  how  long.  Your  father  was  there 
many  a  time, — but  you  don't  seem  to  care  for  poor  folk  like  my- 
self. 
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The  Draper. — It's  we  merchants  who  are  poor.  We  have  no 
bags  of  gold  lying  idle  for  investments. 

Patelin. — ^They  are  there,  .Master,  waiting  for  you.  And 
my  good  wife  put  a  fine  goose  on  the  spit  just  when  I  left.  You 
can  have  a  tender  wing.     Your  father  always  liked  it. 

The  Draper. — Perhaps  .  .  .  It's  true;  I  haven't  been  to 
your  house  for  a  long  time.  I'll  come  at  noon  and  bring  the 
cloth  with  me. 

Patelin  {Snatching  the  cloth  from  him). — Oh,  I  would  never 
trouble  you.     I  can  carry  it. 

The  Draper. — But     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^No,  good  Sir,  not  for  the  wealth  of  the  East.  I 
would  not  think  of  asking  you  to  carry  it  for  m^. 

The  Draper. — I'd  rather  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  I'll  soon 
be  there,  Master.  I'll  come  before  the  noon  meal.  Don't  forget 
the  nine  francs. 

Patelin. — Ay,  I'll  not.  And  there'll  be  a  bottle  of  red  wine 
.  .  .  and  a  fine,  fat  goose.  Be  certain  to  come.  {Exit 
Patelin.) 

The  Draper. — ^That  I  will  right  soon.  Ho,  ho,  ho, — ha,  ha, 
ha, — the  fool!  A  good  bargain  he  got!  Twenty-one  sous  the 
yard.  It  isn't  worth  one-half  that.  And  on  top  of  it  a  fine 
dinner  .  .  .  Burgundy  wine  and  a  roasted  goose!  For  a 
customer  likfe  that  every  day!  Now  I'll  take  in  my  cloth.  I'll 
soon  to  his  house.     {Takes  up  the  cloth  and  leaves.) 


Scene  III 
The  hack  curtains  are  drawn  aside  showing  Patelin's  chamber. 

Patelin  {Running  in). — ^Wife,  wife  .  .  .  (Guillemette 
enters^  the  old  gown  in  her  hand.)  Well,  Madam  .  .  .  now 
.  .  .  I've  got  it,  .  .  .  right  here  I  have  it.  What  did  I 
tell  you  } 

Guillemette. — ^What  have  you } 

Patelin. — Something  you  desire  greatly.  But  what  are  you 
doing  with  this  old  rag?  I  think  it  will  do  well  for  a  bed  for  your 
cat.     I  did  promise  you  a  new  gown  and  get  you  one  I  did. 

Guillemette. — Did  you  drink  anything  on  the  way.^ 

Patelin  {Displaying  the  cloth) . — Here  it  is ! 

Guillemette. — Holy  Virgin!  Where  did  you  steal  it.^  What 
kind  of  a  scrape  have  you  gotten  into  now  ? 
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PaUlin. — ^You  need  not  worry,  good  Dame.  It's  paid  for 
•  .  .  and  well  paid  at  that.  It  cost  nine  francs,  fair  Lady 
.  .  .  a  bottle  of  red  wine  •  .  .  and  the  wing  of  a  roast- 
'ed  goose. 

GuillemetU. — Are  you  crazy?    Goose! ! !     •     .     . 

Paulin. — Ay,  ay.  I  paid  for  it  as  it  behooves  one  of  the 
learned  profession  of  law:  in  promissory  statements.  And  the 
merchant  who  took  them  is  no  fool  either,  oh  no;  not  a  fool  at  all; 
but  a  very  wise  man,  and  shrewd     .     .     • 

Guillemette. — ^Who  was  he?    How    .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^He  is  the  king  of  asses,  the  Pope  of  Idiots,  the 
chancellor  of  baboons  •  .  .  our  worthy  neighbor,  the  long- 
nosed  Draper,  Master  Joceaulme 

Guillemette. — ^Will  you  cease  this  jabbering  and  tell  me  how 
it  happened  ? 

Patelin. — Ah,  wife!  My  head!  My  knowledge  of  the  law! 
I  turned  him  into  a  noble  and  fine  lord.  I  told  him  what  a  jewel 
liis  father  was;  I  laid  on  him  all  the  nine  virtues  thick  as  wax, 
and,  ...  in  the  end  he- trusted  me  most  willingly  with  six 
yards  of  his  fine  cloth. 

Guillemette. — ^Ho,  ho,  ho,  you  are  a  marvel !  And  when  does 
he  expect  to  get  paid  ? 

Patelin. — ^By  noon. 

Guillemette. — ^Holy  Lord,  what  will  we  do  when  he  comes 
for  the  money? 

Patelin. — He'll  be  here  for  it  and  soon  to  boot.  He  must  be 
<ireaming  even  now  of  his  nine  francs,  and  his  wine,  and  the  goose. 
Oh,  we'll  give  him  a  goose!  Now  you  get  the  bed  ready  and 
I'll  get  in. 

Guillemette. — ^What  for? 

Patelin. — ^As  soon  as  he  comes  and  asks  for  me,  swear  by  all 
the  Saints  that  I've  been  in  bed  here  for  the  last  two  months. 
Tell  it  in  a  sad  voice  and  with  tears  in  your  eyes.  And  if  he  says 
anything,  shout  at  him  to  speak  lower.  If  he  cries:  *my  cloth, 
my  money,'  tell  him  he  is  crazy,  that  I  haven't  been  from  bed 
for  weeks.  And  if  he  doesn't  go  with  that,  I'll  dance  him  a  little 
tune  that'll  make  him  wonder  whether  he  is  on  earth  or.  in  hell. 
(Patelin  puts  on  his  night-gown  and  cap.  Guillemette  goes  to 
the  door  and  returns  quickly.) 

Guillemette. — ^He  is  coming,  he  is  coming;  what  if  he  arrests 
you  ? 

Patelin. — Don't  worry;  just  do  what  I  tell  you.    Quick,  hide 
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the  cloth  under  the  bed  clothes.    Don't  forget.     IVe  been  sick 
for  two  months. 

GuillemetU. — Quick,  quick,  here  he  is.  (Patelin  gets  into 
hed  and  draws  the  curtains.  Guillemette  sits  down  and  begins  to 
mend  the  old  dress.    The  Draper  enters.) 

The  Draper. — Good  day  fair  Dame. 

Guillemette. — ^Sh  ...  for  the  Saint's  sake.  Speak  low- 
«r. 

The  Draper.— W\xy}    What's  the  matter? 

Guillemette. — ^You  don't  know! 

The  Draper. — ^Where  is  he  ? 

Guillemette. — ^Alas !  Nearer  to  Paradise  than  to  earth.  {Be^ 
gins  to  cry.) 

The  Draper.— Who? 

Guillemette. — ^How  can  yx)u  be  so  heartless  and  ask  me  that, 
when  you  know  he  has  been  in  bed  for  the  last  eleven  weeks. 

The  Draper.— Whoi 

Guillemette. — ^My  husband, — ^Master  Pierre, — once  a  lawyer, 
«     .     .     and  now  a  sick  man     ...    on  his  death-bed. 

The  Draper.— V/h3Ltl\  I II     .... 

Guillemette  {Crying). — ^You  have  not  heard  of  it?  Alas, — 
and     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^And  who  was  it  just  took  six  yards  of  cloth 
from  my  shop  ? 

Guillemette. — ^Alas!  How  am  I  to  know.  It  was  surely  not 
he. 

The  Draper. — ^You  must  be  dreaming,  good  woman.  Are 
you  his  wife?    The  wife  of  Pierre  Patelin, — the  lawyer? 

Guillemette. — ^That  I  am,  good  Sir. 

The  Draper. — ^Then  it  was  your  husband, — ^who  was  such  a 
good  friend  of  my  father,  who  came  to  my  shop  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  and  bought  six  yards  of  cloth  for  nine  francs.  And 
now  I  am  here  for  my  money.     Where  is  he? 

Guillemette. — ^This  is  no  time  for  joking,  good  Sir. 

The  Draper. — ^Are  you  crazy?    I  want  n\y  money,  that's  all. 

Guillemette. — Don't  scream.  It's  little  sleep  he  gets  as  it  is. 
He  has  been  in  bed  for  nigh  twelve  weeks  and  hardly  slept  three 
nights. 

The  Draper. — ^But  that's  a  black  lie.     He  was  at  my  shop, 
but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago. 
it^  Patelin  {Groaning  from  behind   the  curtain). — Au,    au,  au 

•     •     • 
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Guillemette. — ^Ah,  there  he  is  on  his  death  bed.  He  has  been 
there  for  thirteen  weeks  yesterday  withoxit  eating  as  much  as  a 
fly. 

The  Draper. — ^What  are  you  talking  about?  He  was  at  my 
shop  just  now  and  bought  six  yards  of  cloth     .     .     .     blue  cloth. 

Guillemette, — How  can  you  make  sport  of  me.  Good  Master 
William,  don't  you  see  how  he  is!  Do  speak  lower.  Noise  puts 
him  in  agony. 

The  Draper. — ^The  devil  speak  lower!  It's  you  who  are  howl- 
ing.    Give  me  my  money,  and  I'll  not  speak  at  all. 

Guillemette  (Screaming). — ^He  is  deadly  sick.  This  is  no  time 
for  fooling.     Stop  screaming.     What  is  it  you  want.^ 

The  Draper. — I  want  my  money,  or  the  cloth  .  .  .  the 
cloth  he  bought  from  me  only  a  little  while  ago. 

Guillemette. — ^What  are  you  talking  about,  my  good  man.^ 
There  is  something  strange  in  your  voice. 

The  Draper. — ^You  see,  good  lady,  your  husband  Pierre  Pate- 
lin,  the  learned  counsellor,  came  to  my  shop  but  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago  and  chose  six  yards  of  blue  cloth  .  .  .  and  then 
told  me  to  come  to  his  house  to  get  the  money  and     .     .     . 

Guillemette. — ^Ha,  ha,  ha,  what  a  fine  joke.  You  seem  to 
be  in  good  humor  today.  Master  Draper!  Today .^  .  .  . 
When  he  has  been  in  bed  for  fourteen  weeks  ...  on  the 
point  of  death!  {She  screams  louder  and  louder  all  the  time.) 
Today,  hey !  Why  do  you  come  to  make  sport  of  me  ?  Get  out, 
get  out ! 

The  Draper. — I  will.  Give  me  my  money  first  ...  or 
give  me  my  cloth.     Where  is  he  with  it? 

Guillemette. — ^Ah  me!  He  is  very  sick  and  refuses  to  eat  a 
bite. 

The  Draper. — I  am  speaking  about  my  cloth.  If  he  does 
not  want  it,  or  hasn't  the  money,  I'll  gladly  take  it  back.  He 
took  it  this  morning.  I'll  swear  to  it.  Ask  him  himself.  I  saw 
him,  and  spoke  to  him.     A  piece  of  blue  cloth. 

Guillemette. — ^What  do  I  care  whether  it  is  green  or  blue? 
My  husband  has  not  left  the  house  for  the  last  fifteen  weeks. 

The  Draper. — ^May  the  Lord  bless  me !  But  I  am  sure  I  saw 
him.     It  was  he  I  am  sure. 

Guillemette. — ^Have  you  no  heart?  You  have  had  enough 
of  your  fooling     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^Damn  it  all !     If  you  think  I  am  a  fool     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^Au,  au,  au,  come  and  raise  my  pillow.     Stop  the 
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braying  of  that  ass!  Everything  is  black  and  yellow!  Drive 
these  black  beasts  away!    Marmara,  carimari,  carimara! 

The  Draper,— It's  he! 

GuillemetU, — ^Yes  it  is;  alas! 

The  Draper, — Good  Master  Patelin,  Pve  come  for  my  nine 
francs,     .     .     .     which  you  promised  me     .     .     . 

Patelin  {Sitting  up  and  sticks  his  head  out  between  the  curtains). 
— ^Ha,  you  dog  .  .  .  come  here.  Shut  the  door.  Rub  the 
soles  of  my  feet  .  .  .  tickle  my  toes  .  .  .  Drive  these 
devils  away.     It's  a  monk;  there,  up  he  he  goes     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^What's  this.?    Are  you  crazy.? 

Patelin  {Getting  out  of  bed). — ^Ha  ...  do  you  see  him.? 
A  black  monk  flying  in  the  air  with  the  Draper  hanging  on  his 
nose.  Catch  him  .  .  .  quick.  {Speaking  right  in  The  Dra- 
per's/ac^,  who  retreats.)  The  cat!  The  monk!  Up  he  flies,  and 
there  are  ten  little  devils  tweaking  your  long  nose!  Heigh,  ho! 
{Goes  back  to  bedy  falling  on  it  seemingly  exhausted.) 

Guillemette  {In  loud  lamentations). — ^Now  see  what  you  have 
done. 

The  Draper. — But  what  does  this  mean.?  ...  I  don't 
understand  it. 

Guillemette. — Don't  you  see,  don't  you  see! 

The  Draper. — It  serves  me  right;  why  did  I  ever  sell  on  credit. 
But  I  sold  it,  I  am  certain  of  that. 

Guillemette. — ^Are  you  beginning  that  joke  all  over  again.? 

The  Draper. — I  am  sure  I  sold  it  to  him.  Ah,  but  this  may 
be  just  a  cooked  up  story.  By  God!  .  .  .  tell  me,  have  you 
a  goose  on  the  spit.? 

Guillemette. — ^A  goose  on  the  spit!  No-0-0-0,  not  on  the 
spit!  You  are  the  nearest  .  .  .  But  I've  had  enough  of 
this.     Get  out  and  leave  me  in  peace. 

The  Draper. — ^Maybe  you  are  right.  I  am  commencing  to 
doubt  it  all.  Don't  cry.  I  must  think  this  over  for  a  while. 
But  .  .  .  the  devil.  I  am  sure  I  had  six  yards  of  cloth  .  .  . 
and  he  chose  the  blue.  I  gave  it  to  him  with  my  own  hands. 
Yet  .  .  .  here  he  is  in  bed  sick  .  .  .  fifteen  weeks. 
But  he  was  at  my  shop  a  little  while  ago.  *  Come  to  my  house 
and  eat  some  goose,'  he  said.  Never,  never,  holy  Lord,  will  I 
trust  anyone  again. 

Guillemette. — Perhaps  your  memory  is  getting  wobbly  with 
age.     I  think  you  had  better  go  and  look  before  you  talk.     May- 
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be  the  cloth  is  still  there.  {Exit  The  Draper,  across  the  front 
stage  and  into  his  shop.) 

Patelin  (Getting  up  cautiously). — Is  he  gone? 

Guillemette. — Take  care,  he  may  come  back. 

Patelin. — I  can't  stand  this  any  longer.  {Jumps  out.)  We 
put  it  to  him  heavy,  didn't  we,  my  pretty  one,  eh  I  Ho,  ho,  ho. 
{Laughs  uproariously.) 

The  Draper  {Coming  from  his  shop^  looking  under  the  table). — 
The  thief,  the  liar,  the  damned  liar,  he  did  buy  .  .  .  steal  it. 
It  isn't  there.  This  was  all  sham.  Ha,  I'll  get  it,  tho.  {Runs 
towards  Patelin's  house.)  What's  this  I  hear  .  .  .  laugh- 
ing! .  .  .  The  robbers  {Rushes  in).  You  thieves  .  •  • 
I  want  my  cloth    .     .     . 

(Patelin  finding  no  time  to  get  back  into  bedj  gets  hold  of  the 
broom,  puts  the  frying  pan  on  his  head  and  begins  to  jump  around 
straddling  the  broom  stick.    Guillemette  canH  stop  laughing.) 

The  Draper. — Laughing  in  my  very  nose,  eh!  Ah,  my 
money,  pay     .     .     . 

Guillemette. — I  am  laughing  for  unhappiness.  Look,  how 
the  poor  man  is,  it  is  you  who  have  done  this,  with  your  bellow- 
ing. 

Patelin. — ^Ha  .  .  .  Where  is  the  Guitar  .  .  .  The 
lady  Guitar  I  married  .  .  .  She  gave  birth  to  twenty  little 
Guitars  yesterday.  Ho,  ho.  Come  my  children  .  .  .  Light 
the  lanterns.  Ho,  ho,  ha  .  .  .  {Stops,  looking  intently  into 
the  air.) 

The  Draper. — Damn  your  jabbering.  My  money!  Please, 
my  money    ...     for  the  cloth     .     .     . 

Guillemette. — ^Again,  .  .  .  Didn't  you  have  enough  be- 
fore? But  .  .  .  Oh  .  .  .  {Looking  intently  at  him.)  Now, 
I  understand! ! !  Why,  I  am  sure  of  it.  You  are  crazy  .  •  . 
else  you  wouldn't  talk  this  way. 

The  Draper. — Oh,  holy  Lord     .     .     .     perhaps  I  am. 

Patelin  {Begins  to  jump  around  as  if  possessed,  playing  a 
thousand  and  one  crazy  antics) . — Mere  de  dieu,  la  coronade  .  .  . 
que  de  I'argent  il  ne  me  sonne.     Hast  understood  me,  gentle  Sir? 

The  Draper. — ^What's  this  ?     I  want  my  money     .     .     . 

Guillemette. — ^He  is  speaking  in  deliriuon ;  he  once  had  an  uncle 
in  Limoges  and  it's  the  language  of  that  country.  (Patelin 
gives  The  Draper  a  kick  and  falls  down  as  if  exhausted.) 

The  Draper.— Ohl    Oh!    Where  am  I? 
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Guillemette  (fFho  has  run  to  her  htisband). — ^Do  you  see  what 
you  have  done? 

(Patelin  jumps  up  and  commences  to  chase  The  Draper 
and  his  wife  around  the  room.  While  running  he  heats  the  floor 
with  his  broom  and  every  now  and  then  The  Draper  instead. 
Finally  Joceaulme  gets  on  one  side  of  the  bedy  Guillemette 
standing  behind  him, — and  Patelin  is  on  the  other  marking  the 
floor  with  large  strokes.) 

The  Draper. — ^Holy  God !  He  is  bewitching  me.  The  Virgin 
save  me! ! ! ! ! ! 

Patelin  (In  a  serious,  hollow  voice). — ^Et  bona  dies  sit  vobis, — 
magister  amantissime, — pater  reverdissimi, — quomodo  brulis  ? 
(Falls  on  the  floor  near  the  bed  as  if  dead.) 

Guillemette. — Oh,  kind  Sir.  Help  me.  He  is  dead.  Help 
me  put  him  to  bed.     {They  both  drag  him  into  bed.) 

The  Draper. — It  were  well  for  me  to  go,  I  think.  He  might 
die  and  I  might  be  blamed  for  it.  It  must  have  been  some  imps 
or  some  devils  who  took  my  cloth.  And  I  came  for  the  money, 
led  by  an  evil  spirit.  I  am  afraid  he'll  not  last  much  longer;  I 
think  I  had  better  go.     {Exit,  and  quickly  to  his  shop.) 

Patelin  {Jumping  up). — ^Now,  wife,  what  do  you  think  of  me, 
eh?  {Takes  out  the  cloth.)  Oh!  Didn't  we  bamboozle  him  tho! 
By  Saint  Guiles,  I  did  not  think  I  could  do  it  so  well.  He  got  a 
hot  goose,  didn't  he?  {They  spread  the  cloth  and  each  winds  one 
end  around.) 

Guillemette. — ^You  are  an  angel! ! !  And  now  let  us  go  and 
begin  to  cut  it  up.     {Both  exit.) 

Scene  IV 

The  Street  Scene 

JocEAULME  comes  from  the  shop  with  a  piece  of  cloth  under 
his  arm.  He  is  much  upset.  Looks  once  more  under  the  table  for 
the  cloth  which  Patelin  took. 

The  Draper.— Tht  Devil!  These  hounds  .  .  .  I'll  get 
them  yet.  Here  a  fine  piece  of  cloth!  Only  the  fiend  himself 
knows  who  took  it; — and  then  that  Shepherd,  To  think  of  it 
.  .  .  robbing  me  for  years.  But  him  I'll  get  surely.  I'll 
see  him  hanged,  yet.  By  the  holy  Lord  I  will,  (Tibald  Lamb- 
kin appears  from  the  other  side.)     Ah,  here  he  comes     .     .     . 

The  Shepherd  {Stutters,  thick  voice,  a  typical  yokel). — God 
give  you  a  good  day,  sweet  Sir.     I  greet  you,  good  Sir    .     .     . 
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I  was  not  sure  it  was  you,  good  Sir     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^You  were  not,  eh?  You  beast;  but  you  will 
soon  know  for  certain  .  .  .  when  you  hang  on  the  gallows 
.     .     .     high    up     .     .     . 

The  Shepherd. — ^Yes,  good  Sir  ...  no  ...  I  saw 
the  constable  .  .  .  and  he  spoke  to  me  that  you  want  to  see 
me    • 

The  Draper. — Oh,  no!  Not  I,  my  fine  thief  .  .  .  but 
the  judge. 

The  Shepherd. — Oh,  Lord!  Why  did  you  summon  me?  I 
don't  know  why.     I  never  killed  your  sheep. 

The  Draper. — Oh,  no,  you  are  a  Saint.  It's  you,  you  dog 
.  .  .  All  the  while  you  were  robbing  me  of  my  sheep.  But 
now  you'll  pay  for  it  with  your  head.  I'll  see  you  hanged. 

The  Shepherd. — ^Hang  by  the  neck!  Oh,  Lord!  Good  Mas- 
ter, have  pity     ... 

The  Draper. — ^Pity,  eh?  And  you  had  pity  when  you  were 
robbing  me  of  my  cloth  ...  I  mean  my  sheep.  Thief, 
scoundrel,  you  robber  .  .  .  where  is  my  cloth  .  .  .  my 
sheep  ? 

The  Shepherd. — ^They  died  of  sickness.  Sir     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^You  lie,  you  hound,  you  stole  them  and  now 
•     •     • 

The  Shepherd. — It  is  not  so,  good  Master.  I  swear.  On  my 
soul     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^You  have  no  soul,  you  thief.  By  all  the 
Saints,  I'll  see  you  dangling  this  Saturday     .     .     . 

The  Shepherd. — Good  and  sweet  Master,  won't  you  please 
make  a  settlement     .     .     .     and  not  bring  me  to  court     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — ^Away,  you  thief.  I'll  make  you  pay  for  those 
six  yards  ...  I  mean  those  sheep.  You  just  wait.  {Walks 
off  in  a  fury.) 

The  Shepherd. — Oh,  Lord !  I  must  quick  find  a  lawyer  .  .  . 
I've  heard  of  Master  Patelin  .  .  .  they  say  no  man  is  better 
at  gulling.  It's  here  he  lives.  (Patelin  comes  just  then  from  his 
house.  When  he  sees  Lambkin  he  tries  to  get  back,  fearing  it  may 
he  The  Draper,  but  on  hearing  his  voice  he  stops.)  Ho,  there, 
Master!     Is  it  you  who  are  Master  Patelin  the  lawyer? 

Patelin. — ^What  is  you  want  of  him? 

The  Shepherd. — I  have  a  little  business  for  him. 

Patelin.— 0\i\  is  it  that!    Well,  I  am  Master  Patelin.    Good 
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man,  tell  me  the  nature  of  your  business.  Is  it  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  law? 

The  Shepherd, — I'll  pay  well  ...  I  am  a  shepherd, 
good  Master.  A  poor  man, — ^but  I  can  pay  well.  I  need  a  lawyer 
for  a  little  case  I  have. 

Patelin. — Come  this  way,  where  we  can  talk  lower.  Some- 
one might  overhear  us  ...  I  mean  disturb  us.  Now  good 
man,  what  may  your  business  be? 

The  Shepherd. — Good  Master  Lawyer,  teach  me  what  to  say 
to  the  Judge. 

Patelin. — ^What  is  it  you  have  done,  or  has  someone  done 
you  an  injustice? 

The  Shepherd. — ^Must  I  tell  you  everything  .  .  .  exactly 
how  it  happened  ? 

Patelin. — ^You  can  tell  me  the  truth,  I  am  your  lawyer.  •  . 
But  good  friend,  counsel  is  costly. 

The  Shepherd. — I'll  pay  all  right.  It's  my  Master  whose 
sheep  I  stole  who  summoned  me  to  the  Judge.  He  is  going  to 
have  me  hanged  because  I  stole  his  sheep.  You  see  .  .  . 
He  paid  like  a  miser     .     .     .     Must  I  tell  you  the  truth  ? 

Patelin. — I  have  told  you  once.  You  must  tell  me  how 
everything  really  happened. 

The  Shepherd. — ^Well  ...  he  paid  like  a  miser  .  .  . 
so  I  told  him  some  sheep  had  the  hoof  sickness  and  died  from  it 
.  .  .  and  I  buried  them  far  .  .  .  far  .  .  .  away, 
so  that  the  others  shouldn't  get  it.  But  I  really  killed  them  and 
ate  the  meat  and  used  the  wool  for  myself, — and  sometimes  I 
sold  it.  Then  my  Master  got  wind  of  it  .  .  .  and  he  caught 
me  all  right  so  that  I  cannot  deny  it.  Now  I  beseech  you  .  .  . 
I  can  pay  well, — tho  he  has  the  law  on  his  side  .  .  .  whether 
you  cannot  beat  him.  If  you  can,  I'll  pay  you  in  fine,  gold  crowns, 
sweet  Master. 

Patelin. — Gold  crowns! !  !    H'm,  what's  your  name? 

The  Shepherd. — ^Tibald  Lambkin,  a  poor  shepherd,  but  I 
have  a  few  crowns  put  aside.    You  just     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^What  do  you  intend  to  pay  for  this  case? 

The  Shepherd. — ^Will  five  .  .  .  four  crowns  be  enough, 
sweet  Sir? 

Patelin  {Hardly  able  to  contain  himself  for  excitement). — Ah! 
•  .  .  Hm  .  .  •  well  .  .  .  that  will  be  plenty  seeing 
that  you  are  a  poor  man.  But  I  get  much  greater  sums,  friend, 
I  do    .     .     .     Did  you  say    .     .     .    five? 
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The  Shepherd. — ^Yes,  sweet  Sir. 

Patelin. — ^You'll  have  to  make  it  six.  I  may  tell  you  tho^ 
that  your  case  is  a  good  one,  and  I  am  sure  to  win  it.  But  now 
tell  me,  are  there  any  witnesses  the  plaintiff  can  produce  ?  Those 
who  saw  you  killing  the  sheep? 

The  Shepherd. — Not  one     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^That's  fine. 

The  Shepherd. — .     .     .     but  more  'n  a  dozen. 

Patelin. — ^That's  bad.  Hm,  let  me  see  now  ...  no 
.  •  .  {He  seems  to  hold  a  deep  and  learned  debate  with  himself.) 
No  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  The  book  says  otherwise.  {Suddenly 
his  face  lights  up.)  By  all  the  Saints,  and  the  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  Virgins!  IVe  got  it  .  .  .  ay,  what  a  wonderful 
idea!  Two  ideas  in  one  day!  You  can  understand  a  sly  trick, 
can't  you,  fellow? 

The  Shepherd. — Can  I?    Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho     .     .     . 

Patelin. — But  you'll  pay  as  you  promised. 

The  Shepherd. — Hang  me  if  I  don't.  But  I  can't  pay  if  I 
hang,  ho,  ho,  ho    . 

Patelin  {Gleefully). — ^Now,  first, — ^you  have  never  seen  me; 
nor  heard  of  me     .     .     . 

The  Shepherd. — Oh,  no,  not  that     .     .     . 

Patelin. — Silent  until  I  have  finished.  Second,  you  mustn't 
talk  a  single  word  but  *Ba'  .  .  .  {Imitating  the  bleating  of 
a  sheep.)  Only  bleat  like  your  sheep.  No  matter  what  they 
talk  to  you.  Just  say  Ba  .  .  .  Even  if  they  call  you  an  ass, 
or  an  idiot,  or  villain,  or  fool,  don't  answer  anything  but  Baa 
.     .     .     Just  as  if  you  were  a  sheep. 

The  Shepherd. — Oh,  I  can  do  that. 

Patelin. — Even  if  I  talk  to  you,  say  nothing  but  Ba  .  •  . 
And  if  they  split  roaring,  at  you,  just  say  Baa  .  .  .  The  rest 
you  leave  to  me.     I'll  get  you  out  for  certain. 

The  Shepherd. — I'll  sure  not  say  another  word.  And  I  will 
do  it  right  proper. 

Patelin. — ^Your  case  is  as  good  as  won.  But  don't  forget  the 
seven  gold  crowns. 

The  Shepherd. — I'll  sure  not,  wise  and  sweet  Master  Patelin. 

Crier  {Is  heard  from  afar).   "The  court, — make   room"     .     ^ 

Patelin. — Ah,  here  they  come.    Don't  forget  Ba    .     .     . 
I'll  be  there  to  help  you.     And     .     .     .     the  money     .     .     . 
don't  forget  that. 

{Attendants^  constables,  town  clerks  and  villagers  enter.     Tzvo^ 
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cUrks  carry  a  seat  for  The  Judge  which  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  The  Judge; /a/,  grouchy  expression^  comes  to  the  fronts 
looks  about  for  a  moment^  then  goes  to  his  seat  and  sits  down,) 

The  Judge. — If  there  is  any  business  to  be  done,  come  to  it; 
the  court  wants  to  adjourn. 

Patelin. — ^May  heaven  bless  you  and  grant  you  all  you  desire. 

The  Judge. — ^Welcome,  Sir.  May  the  Saints  give  you  plenty 
of  clients. 

(The  Draper  now  comes  running  in.  Patelin  suddenly 
realizes  that  it  is  against  him  that  The  Shepherd  must  be  defended. 
He  hides  himself  behind  the  crowd.) 

The  Draper. — ^My  lawyer  is  soon  coming,  your  worship.  He 
has  a  little  business  elsewhere  which  is  detaining  him. 

The  Judge. — ^You  must  think  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  for  your  lawyer.  You  are  the  plaintiff,  aren't  you  ?  Bring 
your  complaint.     Where  is  the  defendant.^ 

The  Draper. — Right  there,  your  worship;  that  lummox  Shep- 
herd, who  has  been  hiding  behind  that  good  citizen  there  as  if  he 
couldn't  say  ba     .     .     .     But  your  Honor,  it's  in  fear  of  justice. 

The  Judge. — Both  being  present,  I  will  examine  you.  {To 
The  Draper.)  Tell  me  all  the  facts  of  your  case.  Was  he  in 
your  hire.? 

The  Draper. — ^Yes,  your  Lordship.  He  killed  my  sheep 
and  after  I  treated  him  like  a  father 

The  Judge. — Did  you  pay  him  a  good  wage.? 

Patelin  {Edging  up  sideways^  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hand). — ^Your  Lordship,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  never  paid 
him  a  copper  for  his  work. 

The    Draper    {Recognizing  Patelin). — By  all  that's  holy 
YOU  fill??? 

...  X  v^  w/  •  •  •  ....... 

The  Judge. — ^Why  do  you  cover  your  face,  Master  Patelin.^ 

Patelin.— Ohy  your  Lordship,  I  have  a  terrible  toothache. 

The  Judge. — I  am  sorry  for  you,  for  I  had  one  myself  the 
other  day.  I'll  tell  you  a  fine  cure.  Master.  Hold  your  feet  in 
cold  water  wherein  are  three  hoofs  of  a  red  cow  from  Gascogne. 
This  '11  draw  the  ache  into  the  nails  of  your  toes  and  you  can 
then  rid  yourself  of  it  with  great  ease  by  cutting  them.  'Tis  a 
sovereign  remedy.  Try  it  and  see,  Master.  But  let  us  go  on. 
Come  Master  Draper,  I  am  in  a  hurry. 

The  Draper  {Not  heeding  The  Judge,  but  still  staring  at 
Patelin). — It's  you,  isn't  it?  It's  to  you  I  sold  six  yards  of 
cloth.     Where  is  my  money? 
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The  Judge. — ^What  is  that  you  are  talking  about? 

Patelin. — His  mind  is  clouded,  your  Lordship.  He  is  not 
accustomed  to  speaking  clearly.  Perhaps  the  defendant  will 
enlighten  us.     You     .     .     . 

The  Draper. — I  am  not  speaking  clearly!  I  You  thief  .  .  . 
liar    .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^Your  worship,  I  think  I  understand  him  now. 
It's  strange  how  incoherently  those  who  have  no  legal  training 
speak.  I  think  he  means  he  could  have  made  six  yards  of  cloth 
from  the  sheep  the  Shepherd  is  supposed  to  have  stolen  or  killed. 

The  Judge. — ^Aye,  so  it  would  seem.  Come,  Master  William, 
finish  your  tale. 

Patelin. — Get  to  the  facts  as  the  Judge  directs  you. 

The  Draper. — And  you  dare  talk  to  me  like  that! 

The  Judge. — ^Master  William,  come  to  your  sheep. 

(During  the  rest  of  the  court  scene  Patelin  works  always  so 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  The  Draper  every  time  he  tries  to 
talk  of  his  sheep,  and  so  diverts  his  attention  from  that  and  leads 
him  to  talk  of  the  cloth.  Whenever  The  Draper  talks  of  his  case^ 
Patelin  either  sticks  his  face  up  to  him  or  places  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  The  Draper  must  see  him.) 

The  Draper. — ^You  see,  your  Lordship  ...  he  took  my 
six  yards  of  cloth  this  morning     .     .     .     the  thief     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool  or  an  ass.?  Either 
you  come  to  the  point  or  FU  dismiss  the  case. 

Patelin. — ^Your  Worship,  let  us  call  the  defendant.  He,  I  am 
sure  will  speak  clearer  than  this  Draper. 

The  Judge. — ^Yes  that  will  be  wise.  Step  forward,  Shep- 
herd. 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     .     a     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — ^What's  this,  am  I  a  goat  ? 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     .     a     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^Your  Lordship,  it  seems  this  man  is  half-witted 
and  thinks  himself  among  his  sheep. 

The  Draper. — Damn  you!  He  can  talk,  and  he  is  not  half- 
witted either  .  .  .  but  a  thief  like  you.  It  was  you  who 
took  my  cloth! 

The  Judge. — Cloth!  What  are  you  talking  about,  anyhow? 
Now,  you  either  get  back  to  your  sheep  or  I'll  dismiss  the  case. 

The  Draper. — I  will,  your  Lordship,  tho  the  other  lies  as  near 
to  my  heart,  but  Fll  leave  it  for  another  time.  That  shepherd 
there     ...     he  took  six  yards  of  cloth     ...     I  mean, — 
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sheep.  Your  Honor  must  forgive  me.  This  thief  .  .  .  my 
shepherd,  he  told  me  I  would  get  my  money  ...  for  the 
cloth  as  soon  ...  I  mean  this  shepherd  was  to  watch  over 
my  flocks  and  he  played  sick  when  I  came  to  his  house.  Ah, 
Master  Pierre  .  .  .  He  killed  my  sheep  and  told  me  they 
died  from  hoof-sickness  .  .  .  and  I  saw  him  take  the  cloth 
.  .  .  I  mean  he  swore  he  never  killed  them.  And  his  wife 
swore  he  was  sick  and  said  he  never  took  the  cloth  .  .  .  No, 
that  shepherd  there  ...  he  took  the  sheep  and  made  out 
he  was  crazy    .     .     .    Oh,  my  Lord !    I  don't  know  what    .     .     . 

The  Judge  (Jumping  up). — Keep  quiet,  yoM  don't  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  You  are  crazy.  I  have  listened  to 
your  idiotic  talk  about  sheep,  and  cloth,  and  wool,  and  money. 
What  is  it  you  want  here  ?  Either  you  answer  sensibly,  or  .  .  . 
this  is  your  last  chance. 

Patelin. — ^There  is  surely  something  strange  about  this  poor 
man's  talk,  and  I  would  advise  that  a  physician  be  consulted. 
At  times  tho,  it  seems  as  if  he  were  talking  about  some  money 
he  owes  this  poor  shepherd. 

The  Draper. — ^You  thief!  You  robber!  You  might  at  least 
keep  quiet.  Where  is  my  cloth  .^  You  have  it  .  .  .  You 
are  not  sick. 

The  Judge. — ^What  has  he  ?  Who  isn't  sick  ?  Are  you  going 
to  talk  of  your  business  or  not? 

The  Draper. — ^He  has  it  as  certain  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven. 
But  I'll  speak  of  this  later.  Now,  I'll  attend  to  this  thief,  this 
shepherd. 

Patelin. — ^This  shepherd  cannot  answer  the  charges  himself, 
your  Lordship,  I  will  gladly  give  my  services  to  defend  him. 

The  Judge. — ^You  won't  get  much  for  your  pains. 

Patelin. — ^Ah,  but  the  knowledge  that  I  am  doing  a  kind  and 
honest  deed,  and  then  I  may  be  able  to  stop  this  haggling  which 
annoys  your  Lordship  so  much. 

The  Judge. — I'd  be  greatly  thankful. 

The  Draper. — ^You'll  defend  him  .  .  ^  you  thief  .  .  , 
you     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — ^Now  Master  William,  you  keep  quiet  or  I'll 
have  you  put  in  the  stocks.  I  have  listened  long  enough  to  your 
idiotic  gab.     Proceed,  Master  Patelin. 

Patelin. — I  thank  your  Lordship.  Now,  come  on,  my  good 
fellow.     It's  for  your  own  good  I  am  working  as  you  heard  me 
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say.    Just  because  I  would  do  you  a  kind  deed.    Answer  every- 
thing  well  and  direct. 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     .     a     .     .     . 

Patelin. — Come,  I  am  your  lawyer,  not  a  lamb. 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin. — What's  Ba  .  .  ?  Are  you  crazy?  Tell  me^ 
did  this  man  pay  you  money  for  your  work  ? 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin  (Seemingly  losing  his  temper). — You  idiot,  answer, 
it's  I,  your  lawyer  who  is  talking  to  you.    Answer. 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

The  Draper  (Who  has  listened  open-^mouthed  and  bewildered). 
But,  you  Lordship,  he  can  talk  when  he  wants  to.  He  spoke  to 
me  this  morning. 

Patelin  {Severely). — ^Everything  happened  to  you  this  morn* 
ing.  Master  Joceaulme.  Now  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  far 
wiser  for  you  to  send  this  shepherd  back  to  his  sheep,  he  is  6sed 
to  their  company  far  more  than  to  that  of  men.  It  does  not 
look  as  if  this  fool  had  sense  enough  to  kill  a  fly,  let  alone  a  sheep. 

The  Draper. — ^You  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  robber  .  .  . 
liar! ! ! 

The  Judge. — I  honestly  think  they  are  both  crazy. 

Patelin. — It  seems  as  if  your  Lordship  is  right. 

The  Draper. — /  am  crazy!  You  scoundrel!  You  robber i 
Where  is  my  cloth  ?    They  are  both  thieves     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — Keep  quiet,  I  say. 

The  Draper. — But,  your  Lordship!     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — ^AU  you  get  is  vexation, — ^in  dealing  with  dolta 
and  idiots,  be  they  male  or  female,  so  says  the  law.  To  finish 
this  wrangling  the  court  is  adjourned. 

The  Draper. — ^And  my  cloth  .  .  .  my  money  .  .  . 
I  mean  my  sheep!  Is  there  no  justice.?  Will  you  not  listen  to 
me? 

The  Judge. — ^Eh,  listen  to  you,  you  miser?  You  dare  scoflF 
at  justice?  You  hire  half  crazy  people;  and  then  you  don't  pay 
them,  then  you  bellow  something  about  cloth  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case  and  expect  me  to  listen  to  you  ? 

The  Draper. — But  he  took  my  cloth  .  .  .  and  he  killed 
my  sheep.  I  swear  to  you.  There  he  stands,  the  thief.  {Point- 
ing to  Patelin.) 

The  Judge. — Stop  your  bellowing.  I  discharge  this  half- 
witted shepherd.    Get  home  and  don't  ever  come  in  my  sight 
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again,  no  matter  how  many  baiHflFs  summon  you. 

Patelin  {To  The  Shepherd). — Say  thanks  to  his  Lordship* 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — By  all  the  Saints,  never  have  I  come  upon  such 
a  nest  of  idiots! 

The  Draper. — My  cloth  gone     .     .     .     my  sheep     .     .     . 

The  Judge. — ^Huh!  You  .  .  .  Well,  I  have  business 
elsewhere.  May  I  never  see  your  like  again.  The  court  is  ad- 
journed.   Good  day,  Master  Patelin. 

Patelin. — ^A  joyous  day  to  you. 

{All  leave  except  Patelin,  The  Draper,  and  The  Shepherd.) 

The  Draper. — ^You  thieves     .     .     .     you  scoundrels!    You 
.    You 

Patelin. — Don't  shout  yourself  hoarse,  good  Master  Joceaul- 
me. 

The  Draper. — ^You  stole  my  cloth  and  played  crazy     .     .     . 
and  now  it  was  because  of  you,  that  I  lost  my  sheep     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^A  fine  tale !     Do  you  think  anyone  will  believe  you  ? 

The  Draper. — I  am  not  blind.  Didn't  I  see  you  dancing 
this  morning.     I  saw  you     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^Are  you  so  certain.  Good  Sir,  it  may  have  been 
Jean  de  Noyon.     He  resembles  me  very  much. 

The  Draper  {Looks  much  puzzled) . — ^May  the  Lord  .  .  . 
Perhaps  .  .  .  But  I'll  go  to  your  house  and  if  I  don't  find 
you  there,  I'll  go  to  the  Judge  and  see  to  it  that  he  listens  to  my 
story.  I'll  get  a  lawyer  from  Paris.  {To  The  Shepherd  who 
has  been  standing  at  a  safe  distance.)  You  thief,  I'll  get  you  yet. 
I'll  go  to  your  house  now.     (7b  Patelin.) 

Patelin. — ^That's  a  wise  action.     {Exit  The  Draper.) 

Patelin. — Now  Tibald,  my  fellow.  What  do  you  think  of 
me.^    Didn't  we  do  a  fine  piece  of  work? 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin. — ^Yes.    Ho,  ho, — ^wasn't  it  great? 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin. — No  one, is  near  now;  your  Master  is  gone.  It  was 
a  great  idea  wasn't  it?  This  legal  stroke.  You  may  speak  now 
without  fear.  ^ 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     ... 

Patelin. — I  said  you  could  speak  without  fear,  no  one  is  near. 
Where  is  the  money,  I  can^t  stay  with  you  all  day.     I  have  busi- 
ness elsewhere. 

The  Shepherd. — ^Ba    .    •    • 
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Patelin. — What  do  you  mean.    You  are  not  going     .     •     • 

The  Shepherd  {With  a  grin). — Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin, — ^Yes,  you  played  your  role  well,  good  Lambkin. 
But  now  it's  over.  Next  time  you  may  count  on  me  again.  Now 
my  money. 

The  Shepherd. — Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin  (Sees  the  game  now^  stops.  In  a  somewhat  pathetic 
voice). — Is  that  all  I  am  going  to  get  for  my  work? 

The  Shepherd. — ^Ba     .     .     . 

Patelin  {Getting  furious). — By  the  holy  Lord,  I'll  have  a 
bailiiF  after  you,  you  thief,     .     .     .     you  scoundrel     .     .     . 
you  robber    .     .     . 

The  Shepherd. — ^Hb,  ho,  ho  •  .  .  Ba  .  .  .  !  The 
Judge  saSd  I  need  never  come  back.  And, —  ho,  ho,  ho,  I  never 
knew  you     .     .     .     Ba     .     .     a     .     .     a!     {Runs  out.) 

Patelin  {Silent  for  a  time,  then  grinning  pathetically). — Alas! 
'Tis  only  paying  me  in  my  own  coin  •  .  .  But  'twas  such  a 
fine  idea     •     .     .     {Exit.) 


BACCHANALIA 

By  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 

The  crowds  hold  revel  in  the  hall 

Beneath  the  lights  I  saw  from  far 
Gleam  down  the  pathways  of  the  wind, 

And  I,  'neath  moon  and  star. 
And  white  the  gay  crowds  shout  and  sing, 

They  are  not  half  as  drunk  as  I 
Who  drink  the  nectar  of  the  night 

And  make  love  with  the  sky 
So  fair  with  bosom  rich  with  stars, 

With  eyes  that  do  not  lie. 

The  harp  of  Silence  plays  to  me 

While  in  the  cup  of  gladness  wink 
The  bubbles  of  a  pleasant  dream. 

One  revels  oft  only  to  think. 
And  while  the  crowds  make  loud  the  hall 

My  heart  has  voices  just  as  strong 
Beneath  the  happy  winds  that  hear 

And  with  me  dance  along. 
I  spill  some  drops  from  out  my  cup — 

Each  splashes  into  Song! 

I  am  so  drunk  I  reach  my  hand 

And  it  is  filled  with  stars;  my  soul 
Reaches  beyond  me  in  the  night 

And  touches  glory  of  its  goal. 
No  polished  floors  resound  to  me 

As  where  the  weary  revellers  tread. 
I  am  so  drunk  my  pathway  sways 

In  purple  flowers  and  red. 
My  eyes  are  dizzy  with  the  stars 

With  which  I  crown  my  head. 

And  the  crowds  would  say,  if  they  saw  me  here, 
"Come  in  and  drink  our  wine!" 

And  I  would  shout  it  loudly  out, 
**Come  out,  and  drink  of  mine!" 
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BATTLES 


By  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 


O  when  the  Fighting  Spirit  dies  in  one 

And  when  one  cries  for  only  Peace  and  Rest 

And  days  where  no  wild  dreams  are  manifest, 

Beware!  the  glow  fades,  deadened  in  the  sun. 

There  is  an  urge  no  more  where  waters  run 

Shouting  their  challenge  from  the  earth's  scarred  breast. 

No  great  adventure  calling  from  the  West! 

When  dies  the  Fighting  Spirit  dreams  are  done. 

On  to  the  battle,  Youth !  the  glory  pays ! 

War  lasts  forever  in  the  growtji  of  things, 

The  change  of  seasons  and  the  winds  of  God. 

War  last  forever  in  the  heart  that  stays 

True  to  a  dream  that  fights  to  keep  its  wings 

Out  of  the  dust  where  broken  men  must  plod. 

II 

Since  one  must  die,  why  die  before  Death's  hand 

Shuts  off  the  sun  and  moon,  and  seals  the  eyes 

To  smiles  and  tears,  rainbows  and  stormy  skies. 

And  all  one  hoped  some  day  to  understand? 

O  living  death,  O  life  in  empty  land. 

When  one's  heart  has  no  more  a  voice  that  cries 

A  challenge  to  the  dullness  and  the  lies 

Of  peaceful  days,  no  voice  of  great  command ! 

Give  me  a  fighting  chance  for  Victory 

And  I  can  bitter  bear  the  great  defeat 

Than  if  I  leave  my  sword  of  Dreams  to  rust. 

O  Life  be  praised !     I  thrill  that  I  can  be 

Here  in  the  days  whose  bugle  calls  are  sweet, 

With  Dreams  to  fight  for,  and  to  love,  to  trust! 
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AT  A  FACTORY  DOOR 

By  Glenn  Ward  Dresbach 

I  wish  I  could  be  a  piper 

With  power  to  lead  away 
The  children,  toiling  and  dreaming 

When  they  should  dream  and  play, 

To  a  place  where  grasses  sway 
And  a  mountain  stream  is  gleaming 
Under  the  skies  that  are  gleaming 

With  the  scattered  gold  of  Day. 

I  wish  I  could  be  a  piper 

With  power  to  let  them  see 

The  green  boughs  that  are  swaying 
On  hills  where  winds  are  free, 
Where  the  music  of  a  tree 

Seems  made  for  children  playing, 

For  glad-eyed  children  playing, 
On  the  road  to  Arcady. 

And  I  am  but  a  dreamer 

Who  can  but  give  a  song^ 
To  the  children  toiling  and  waiting 

For  God  to  right  the  wrong! 

O,  that  it  might  ring  strong 
Over  sounds  of  wheels  they  are  hating, 
Where  hearts  are  aching  and  hating, 

And  bear  their  dreams  along 

To  places  sweet  with  silence 

And  the  hush  of  growing  things. 

Where  the  clearest  streams  are  flowing 
And  the  larks  are  glad  for  wings. 
To  places  where  Earth  sings 

A  song  for  the  Spirit  growing, 

For  the  Spirit  groping  and  growing. 
Till  its  great  challenge  rings! 
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THE  FANTASY  OF  LIFE 

By  Mabel  Holmes  Parsons 

Oh,  I  would  chant  the  fantasy  of  life, 

Eternal  rondo. 

With  hedonist  Penvoi 

And  return. — 

No  more. — 

My  life  and  yours,  my  brother. 

rd  chant 

The  impish,  ivory  laughter 

Of  insensate  gods  of  hope; 

The  prayers  of  wax,  bay  candles, 

Bespeaking  joys  for  which  we  yearn 

And  burn, 

Dwindling; 

The  fat-bellied  green  idols 

To  whom  our  incense  leaps  or  creeps, — 

Incense  that  drugs  our  souls 

In  raptures  of  the  sense. 

Fd  chant 

The  pulsing  touch  of  hand  to  hand, 
And  two-fold  bitter  ennui 
When  lovers  part; 

The  disillusionment  of  friend  with   friend; 
The  smiling,  flesh-rending  teeth 
Of  men  who  chaff  and  greet 
Each  other  in  the  mart; 
The  towering,  gold-bedizened  minarets 
That  shout  to  unbending  skies, — 
Cruel,  triumphant  shouts, — 
The  shimmering  defiance  of  man 
Whose  love  of  pelf 
And  of  his  puny  self 
Builds  cities 
And  great  towers 

And  ships  carrying  grain  and  guns; 
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Of  man  who  wins 

And  man  who  loses  all. 

Yea,  bold  and  bare  records, 

Without  joy, 

These  minarets, 

Of  those  who, — weird  paradox, — 

Sought  liberty,  life  and  happiness  for  self, 

Then  wrought, — 

Nine  hundred  lives  to  one, — 

This  massive  magic  for  another, — 

For  one  who  tireless  mounts 

Upon  befooled  and  squirming  victims 

Of  his  will. 

Oh,  I  would  chant 

The  delicate  "  perfumes  of  Araby, " 

With  which  to  whiten  weakened,  self-stained  hands; 

rd  chant  the  glowing,  wishful  soul  of  youth 

In  bodies  "taken  in  sin," — 

Pure  beauty  with  a  film  of  dust; 

And  yet  again. 

The  old,  old  sinful  soul 

In  others  who  stand  brimming-still 

And  jeer  upon  the  sinning: 

Dust, — 

Puff— f— !— 

No  beauty  underneath. 

Pd  chant 

The  tinny  toys  of  art 

And  all  the  gaping  devotees 

Who  grab  the  toys. 

Who  smirk  and  talk  - 

And  crowd  the  drawing  rooms 

Up  to  the  very  seats  of — 

Diamonds  and  furs  and]|softest  jilks, 

And  white  shoulders 

And  long,  bare  backs 

And  eager  breasts 

Inviting  eager  eyes, 

And  ankles  meshed  in  silk, — 

Up  to  the  very  seats  of  these 
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That  masquerade  as  patrons  of  the  arts. 

And  I  would  chant 

The  whirling  wheels  in  shops, 

And  empty  toilers  at  the  looms 

Whose  brains  whirl,  too, 

And  dninkenly  forget 

Birth-rights, 

And  lose  themselves  in  revelry  by  night; 

And  yet,  again, 

The  bureaus  with  bright  signs. 

And  sounding  talk  of  "social  service," — 

Yet  there  is  little  of  that. 

And  ever, — unconfessed, — 

The  wide-eyed,  hidden  thought 

Of  individual  prestige. 

rd  chant 
Opportunists 
And  charlatans 
And  children 

And  strong  men  who  die  just  when  they  see,- 
These  are  the  puppets  of  our  rondo  world : 
Men  and  men's  women 
Consuming  women  and  men; 
Their  children  flaunting 
Febrile  wit  and  sumptuous  whim; 
Strong  men  weeping  in  their  hearts; 
All  caught  and  carried 
In  the  crushing,  rhythmic  whirl 
.     Of  life  that  is  not  life. 
But  only  strife 

And  vain,  ridiculous  attempt 
To  blow  pretty  bubbles. 
To  lift  high  the  glittering  glass. 
To  kill, 
And  fatten 
And  stagnate 
And  grow  stale. 

Verily,  I'd  chant 

Human  nature's  vortecist  soul. 

Spued  in  the  teeming  crucible 
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Of  grinning,  gibbering  despair. 

Self-deceived . — 

Hark,  the  loud,  rocking  laughter! 

Look! — 

God's  face  withdrawn. 

Heaven  lowering! 

On,  on  the  jigging  world, 

In  flight  fantastic, 

Blind  to  control  within  unbounded  space. 

Eternity's  smitten,  sardonic  and  most  sad  disgrace! 

Yet,  ah  yet, 

I'd  chant  the  world,  pitiable. 

Purblind, 

Denied ; 

Though  dumb  and  lost. 

Out-crying  still  for  light 

To  scatter  grey-beard  mist  and  night, — 

E'en  though  it  cry  in  noxious  breathings 

Of  gilded  shut  rooms 

Where  purple  curtains,  faint  with  perfume 

Soft  as  spirit  touch. 

Caress  and  kindle  and  smother 

Beauty  and  youth. 

In  love  with  life-bedrugged; 

E'en  though  it  cry 

In  breathings,  body-stained. 

That  mount  to  some  great  God-Unknown; 

In  impish,  ivory  laughter 

Of  insensate  gods  of  hope; 

In  prayers  of  wax,  bay  candles 

Bespeaking  joys  for  which  we  yearn 

And  burn, 

Dwindling; 

In  trailing  blue  incense 

Before  fat-bellied  idols, — 

Incense  that  drugs  our  souls 

In  raptures  of  the  sense. 

This  is  nor  diatribe 

Nor  satirist-superior  complaint; 

This  is  a  sacramental  chant. 
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Oh,  I  would  chant  the  fantasy  of  life. 

Eternal  rondo 

With  hedonist  I'envoi 

And  return. — 

No  more. — 

My  life  and  yours,  my  brother. 


MIST 

By  Mabel  Holmes  Parsons 

It  is  not  night  that  covers  me, 

But  mist,  perpetual  promise  of  the  mom. 

That  lifts  not,  but  swirls. 

Penetrating,  chill, 

From  cliff  to  cliff; 

Rolling,  spuming. 

Drenching,  infiltrating 

Through  the  valley  where  I  dwell. 

Opaque, 

Befouled  with  smoke. 
It  rolls. — 
Children  and  souls 
Are  sick  for  dawn. 
They  cry  and  pray. 
And  then — are  still. 

There  is  no  dawn, 

Rose-strewn  and  warm. — 

Vague  half  lights  on  the  road  today, 

Blurred  and  wet  with  tears 

That  cling. 

Alone  remain,  the  record  of  the  years. 

It  is  not  night  that  covers  me. 

But  mist,  perpetual  promise  of  the  mom, 


THE  TYPE 


By  Muriel  Kinney 


(( 


It  exists  not  on  earth,^^  said  Plato ,  ^^bnt  in  heaven  is  laid  up 
a  pattern  of  it.^^  * 

Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo. 
Thou  of  the  perfect  thought, 
Thou  who  from  deep,  blank  chaos 
Beautiful  things  hast  brought, 
Brought  for  thy  boundless  giving 
Into  the  light  of  the  living 
Where  eyes  of  men  may  see, 
Ears  hear  and  dead  hearts  quicken 
Reaching  up  toward  thee. 

Miserere  nobis, 
Thou  who  hast  made  the  sky 
Arching  wide  and  blue, 
Dusted  with  gold,  where  Helios 
Ascending,  shineth  through. 
Crimsoned  with  blood  of  the  daylight 
Slain  by  the  soundless  tread 
Of  fathom-consuming  night-time, 
(Ah,  night  with  her  stars  and  shadows. 
Night  with  her  storied  gleam. 
Night  with  her  myriad  beauties 
Wrapped  in  one  little  dream!) 
Ah,  sky,  above  thy  mantle. 
Cloak  of  the  musical  rain, 
Is  thy  pattern  laid  up  in  heaven? 
To  set  it,  Lord,  we  are  fain. 

Miserere  nobis , 
Thou  who  hast  made  the  sea. 
Wide  beneath  the  arching  sky. 
'Twixt  it  and  Thee,  where  sea-birds  fly, 
Are  colors  hid  beyond  my  eye, — 
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Colors  rare  wherefore  I  sigh, 
And  long  to  see  His  thought  of  them, — 
His  thought  who  made  the  arching  sky, 
His  thought  who  made  the  aching  sea. 
His  thought  who  made  all  beauties  be: — 
His  thought  who  sometime,  just  for  me, 
May  show  His  pattern  of  the  sea ! 

Miserere  nobis y 
Thou  who  hast  made  the  rose 
Perfect  in  beauty  where  it  blows 
Beneath  the  colors  I  cannot  see 
Colors  unseen  'twixt  sky  and  sea. 
Some  glint  of  whose  beauty,  caught  by  Thee, 
Into  this  flower  Thou  hast  fixed  for  me. 
Oh  Thou  Maker  of  beauties, 
Thou  Maker  of  sky  and  sea, 
Maker  of  the  rose,  have  mercy,  have  mercy  on  mel 

Miserere  nobis. 
Thou  who  hast  made  the  child. 
Like  to  the  sky  for  its  mystery. 
Like  to  the  sea  for  its  pain. 
Like  to  the  rose  for  its  beauty. 
Fragile,  delicate,  with  power  to  reign 
Over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  us: — 
Oh  child,  of  all  beauties  most  beauteous. 
Infinity  above,  beneath  thee. 
Beauty  beyond  my  ken. 
Is  there  in  heaven  a  plan  of  thee? 
Lord,  may  I  see  it  then. 
When  heaven  wholly  envelops  me? 
Agnus  Dei,  have  mercy,  have  mercy  on  mel 

Miserere  nobis. 
Thou  who  hast  made  the  man. 
Like  to  the  rose,  earth  planted, 
Like  to  the  sky,  God-bent, 
Like  to  the  sea,  earth-girded. 
Like  to  a  child,  God-sent, — 
Ah,  and  like  a  God  to  me! 
Oh  thou  glory  of  the  imperfect. 
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Is  there  a  plan  of  thee, 
Set  in  high  heaven  above  us, 
Thou  imperfectest  of  all  things  glorious? 
Kyrie  eleison^  have  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us. 
Thou  Maker  of  man! 

Ah,  but  the  light  of  the  farthest  star, 
The  song  of  the  tiniest  bird, 
The  gentlest  half  thought  of  the  maiden, 
Too  slender  and  vague  for  word, 
The  colors  unseen  'twixt  sky  and  sea, 
All  of  the  beauties  surrounding  me. 
E'er  worlds  were  hung,  or  paeans  sung. 
Were  in  Thy  thought,  were  by  Thee  wrought! 
Oh,  Perfectness,  we  can  see  naught, 
We  grope  in  vain  for  Thy  great  thought. 
We  feel  there  is  a  light  unsought, 
We  wait  and  pine  to  see, — 
We  reach  with  hands  that  call  to  Thee, 
^^  Kyrie  eleison^  gloria  in  excelsis  Deo! 
Agnus  Deij  miserere ^  miserere  nobis!  ^^ 


MY  FRIEND  THE  CATBIRD 

By  Muriel  Kinney 

Tangled  briar  bush  and  elder, 
Murm'ring  stream,  wild  hanging  vine, 
Giant  hemlock,  like  a  feather, 
There's  thy  haunt,  dear  friend  of  mine. 

How  I  love  to  hear  thy  matins, 
Hear  thy  noontide,  saucy  song. 
And  thy  tender  lay  of  even, 
Stretched  into  the  night  along. 

Softly,  e*er  the  day  is  gleaming. 
While  the  world  is  still  a-dreaming. 
Hark!  he  fills  the  air  with  song: 

"Wake  up,  possum,  see  the  daylight. 
See  the  shadows,  fall  away, — 
Hence,  ye  robbers,  leave  my  birth-right! 
Cherries  wild  God  made  for  me! 
There,  my  darling,  I  have  chased  them 
Far  off  to  the  linden  tree : 
Robber  birds  may  think  to  harm  thee, 
Rob  thee  of  thy  cherry  feast; 
But  I  fooled  them  with  my  wahling, — 
Sure  they  think  me  cat-like  beast! 
Wow!    Yankty-klankety,  hippety-hoo! 
Here  is  a  cherry  I  plucked  for  you, 
It*s  ripe  and  juicy  and  sprinkled  with  dew 
Hippety-slickety,  klankety-koo ! " 

Then  at  noon,  when  all  is  breathless. 
From  his  throat  there  bubbles  deathless 
Evermore  his  spicy  song: 

"Yank,  kang!    Whiffle,  whipper! 
(Sweetheart  darling,  cherry  blossom!) 
Whickety,  slickety, — there,  you  ripper! 
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Tired  to  peck  you,  did  he,  possum? 

Never  mind,  your  spouse's  a  clipper. 

Wickelty,  pickelty,  hoorialay! 

Fillipy,  cullopy,  all  the  long  day. 

Yank,  kang —    Whipplety!     Say, 

Where  is  the  bird  that  will  sing  to  my  play  ? 

With  a  yang,  kang!  and  a  whipplety-tay ! " 

Thus  he  sings  until  at  even. 
When  the  purple  shadows  deepen, 
Perched  within  his  leafy  Eden, 
Sings  he  to  his  chosen  Eve: 

"Sweetheart  possum,  cherry  blossom. 
Think  we've  got  some  joyful,  gladsome 
Bits  of  birdlings  in  our  eggs.     Then 
Brood  them  gently,  brood  them  softly, 
Brood  with  love  and  joy  of  loving, 
Brood  with  patience  and  with  longing: 
Oh  my  dearest,  brood  in  silence. 
While  I  guard  thee,  guard  thee  in  the  nest. 

Come  not  near,  ye  squirrels,  serpents. 
Come  not  near,  oh  grewsome  night-hawks. 
May  no  harm  approach  my  possum. 
Sitting  like  a  cherry  blossom 
On  our  eggs,  so  blue  and  gladsome. 

Slumber,  sweet,  and  I  will  slumber 
Thankful  for  our  joy  and  wonder 
And  for  pleasures  beyond  number. 
In  our  pleasant  bower  of  summer. " 

Off  he  nods,  by  Somnus  taken; 
But  in  night-time  oft  he'll  waken, 
Sing  again  his  vespers  song. 
Sprinkling  thus  with  sweetest  music 
All  the  starlit  hours  along. 
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To  many  it  has  seemed  a  con- 
tradiction that  Ruskin  should  have 
turned  from  writing  on  art  to  a 
whole-souled  consideration  of  so- 
cial problems,  but  the  change  was 
a  natural  one  to  a  person  of  true 
artistic  temperament.       The  use 
of  the  expression   "artistic  tempn 
erament"  is  unfortunate  because 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  call  up 
an  image  of  a  long-haired,  velvet- 
coated   idiot  drinking  tea  in   the 
midst   of   a    group    of   hysterical 
women.     Happily  that  conception 
of  an  artist  is  held  now  only  by 
comic  publications  whose  business 
it  is  to  distort  everything.     Ruskin 
was  a  true  artist,  for  as  Frederick 
Osborn     says    in     his    Selections 
from  Ruskin  (The  Gorham  Press) 
he  believed  that  "The  true  mission 
of  the  artist  is  to  add  to  the  value 
and  significance  of  life  both  in  the 
individual     and     in     the    nation. 
This  conception  of  the  ideal  ex- 
cellence of  art  led  him  to  make 
incessant    warfare     upon     showy 
architecture,    and    upon    the    un- 
sightly objects  that  disfigure  the 
streets      of      large      cities."     He 
realized  that  the  true  "Palace  of 
Art"  is  the  whole  world  and  not 
a  studio  or  gallery.     You  and   I 
rather  pique  ourselves  upon  our 
good  taste  and  our  fondness  for 
art,   yet   how  often   do  we  visit 
the  art  museum?     But  every  day 
necessity  or  desire  forces  us  out 
upon    the    streets    and    unless   a 
merciful  Providence  has  seen  fit  to 
make  us  blind,  we  are  obliged  to 
regale   our  eyes   with   bill-boards 
covered  with  advertisements    ugly 
enough   to   crush    any   latent   in- 
clination to  buy,  and  with  mon- 
strosities  which    some   misguided 


people  appear  to  regard  as  homes.. 
Here  is  the  true  work-room  of  art, 
as  Ruskin  realized,  for  the  purpose 
of  art  is  to  adorn  and  its  field 
everywhere.  Certainly,  as  you 
say,  "Beauty  is  its  own  excuse 
for  being,"  but  how  much  nobler 
if  it  chooses  to  beautify  some 
necessary  object  that  else  would 
remain  ugly!  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  is  hitching  Pegasus  to 
the  plough.  Nothing  of  the  sort! 
Although  Pegasus  never  was  de- 
signed for  a  plough-horse,  neither 
is  it  becoming  of  him  to  fly  aim- 
lessly hither  and  yon,  when  his 
wings  were  given  to  him  to  fly  upn 
ward  and  to  help  others  also  to 
rise. 

If  one  wishes  to  reform  human- 
ity, what  quality  should  he  try 
to  make  men  cultivate.^  Why^ 
good  taste,  of  course.  If  only  one 
could  succeed  in  that,  who  would 
be  left  to  manufacture  objects 
ugly  enough  to  drive  men  to  drink, 
as  after  seeing  them  the  hallu- 
cinations of  delirium  tremens  could 
have  no  horror.?  Who  would 
be  left  to  think  ugly  thoughts, 
or  say  ugly  words,  or  do  ugly 
deeds.     Ruskin  says: 

"Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and 
an  index  of  morality,  it  is  the  only 
morality.  The  first,  last,  and 
closest  trial  question  to  any  living 
creature  is,  'What  do  you  like?* 
Tell  me  what  you  like  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  are.  Go  out 
into  the  street  and  ask  the  first 
man  or  woman  you  meet  what 
their  *taste'  is,  and  if  they  answer 
candidly,  you  know  them  body 
and  soul. 

"'You,  my  friend  in  the  rags, 
with  the  unsteady  gait,  what  do- 
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you  like?'  *A  pipe  and  a  quartern 
of  gin.'  I  know  you.  *You,  good 
woman  with  the  quick  step  and 
tidy  bonnet,  what  do  you  like.^' 
*A  swept  hearth,  and  a  clean  tea- 
table  and  my  husband  opposite 
me  and  a  baby  at  my  breast.' 
Good,  I  know  you  also.  *You,  little 
girl  with  the  golden  hair  and  the 
soft  eyes,  what  do  you  like.^'  *My 
canary,  and  a  run  among  the  wood 
hyacinths.'  *You  little  boy  with 
the  dirty  hands  and  the  low  fore- 
head, what  do  you  like?'  *A  shy 
at  the  sparrows  and  a  game  at 
pitch  farthing.'  Good;  we  know 
them  all  now.  What  more  need 
we  ask?" 

Ruskin  realized  that  it  is  neces- 
sary not  only  to  help  others  but 
also  to  evolve  a  philosophy  which 
will  give  the  inner  poise  essential 
to  any  great  accomplishment. 
"We  need  examples  of  people,  who 
leaving  Heaven  to  decide  whether 
they  are  to  rise  in  the  world,  decide 
for  themselves  whether  they  will 
be  happy  in  it,  and  have  resolved 
to  seek  not  greater  wealth,  but 
simpler  pleasures;  not  higher  for- 
tune but  deeper  felicity;  making 
the  first  of  possessions  self-posses- 
sion; and  honoring  themselves  in 
the  harmless  pride  and  calm  pur- 
suits of  peace. " 

To  an  inveterate  reader  of  real 
literature,  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  Ruskin  was  so  prolific  a 
writer,  but  to  the  occasional  reader 
it  is  probably  a  misfortune,  for 
although  he  might  take  oppor- 
tunity to  read  a  masterpiece  of  a 
great  writer,  he  would  be  unlikely 
to  read  a  shelf-full  of  nearly  uni- 
formly excellent  works.  To  such 
readers  as  these,  Professor  Os- 
borne's book  will  be  invaluable, 
for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
chosen  his  selections  is  unerring. 

A  new  writer  attacking  a  very 


important  social  problem  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  Ruskin  is  James 
Peyton  Sizer  in  his  Comnurcializa-- 
tion  of  Leisure  (Badger's  Present 
Day  Problem  Series).  The  book 
demands  quoting  at  some  length: 

"Leisure  is  the  chief  end  of  life. 
You  may  moralize  about  the 
dignity  of  labor;  you  may  get  so 
into  the  habit  of  work  that,  like 
Dr.  Manette  in  A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,  you  can  not  stop;  but  in  the 
mind  of  every  normal  person  there 
lies  the  hope  of  leisure.  Some  of 
our  ancestors  saw  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  life,  for  them,  held  no 
hope;  that  they  were  doomed  ,to 
continuous  drudgery  in  the  face 
of  such  fearful  odds  as  hunger, 
cold,  and  disease;  and  that  leisure 
could  come  only  after  death. 
Struggling  humanity  has  every- 
where erected  for  itself  a  castle  in 
the  air,  a  place  of  repose,  where 
the  tired  soul  can  remain  through- 
out the  ages  undisturbed  by  the 
necessity  of  labor.  The  Elysian 
Fields,  the  Happy  Hunting 
Ground,  Walhalla,  all  present 
leisure  and  relief  from  work  and 
hardships.  Never  was  a  doctrine 
more  welcome  than  that  of  a 
Christian  Heaven  coming  to  the 
tired  peasant.  Even  Puritanism, 
coming  at  a  time  when  wars,  en- 
closures, and  industrial  changes 
were  making  the  life  of  the  peasant 
unbearable,  presented  a  cheerful 
picture  of  promise." 

"Our  bodies  are  so  constructed 
that  very  little  absolute  rest  is 
needed.  A  body  of  which  every 
organ  is  tired  might  conceivably 
require  absolute  rest,  but  life, 
especially  modern  life,  is  so  com- 
plex and  work  is  so  minutely  sub- 
divided that  most  people  are  only 
partially  tired  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  A  few  organs — as,  in  the 
case  of  the  office  man,  the  brain, 
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the  arm,  and  the  eyes — may  be 
exhausted;  but  throughout  the 
day  the  greater  part  of  the  body 
has  been  storing  up  energy.  This 
energy  must  be  dissipated.  Rest 
is  out  of  the  question.  What  most 
people  require  is  a  form  of  recrea- 
tion which  uses  the  active  organs 
while  making  no  demand  on  the 
exhausted  ones.  True  recreation 
would  supply  an  opportunity  for 
the  positive  use  of  the  organs 
which  have  been  idle  during  work 
hours.  What  would  be  recreation 
for  the  office  man  might  be  labor 
for  the  laborer;  and  to  sit  idle  and 
be  entertained  might  be  very  en- 
joyable to  a  laborer,  but  would 
bore  a  high-strung  business  man. " 

Speaking  of  the  difficulties  of 
young  people  who  are  unac- 
quainted in  a  large  city,  in  finding 
amusement,  Mr.  Sizer  says: 

"Miss  Addams  tells  a  story 
which  illustrates  this  point  very 
well.  *One  Sunday  night,  I  had 
occasion  to  go  into  a  large  dance 
hall.  As  I  stood  by  the  rail  look- 
ing for  the  girl  I  had  come  to  find, 
a  young  'man  approached  me  and 
quite  simply  asked  me  to  introduce 
him  to  some  *nice  girl,'  saying  that 
he  did  not  know  anyone  there. 
On  my  replying  that  a  public 
dance  hall  was  not  the  best  place 
in  which  to  look  for  a  nice  girl,  he 
said,  *But  I  don't  know  any  other 
place  where  there  is  a  chance  to 
meet  one  of  any  kind.  I'm  awfully 
lonesome  since  I  came  to  Chicago. '  " 

"'Mashing'  is  not  the  crime  that 
guardians  of  the  peace  would  have 
us  believe.  It  is  quite  common 
in  this  country  and  much  more  so 
in  the  large  cities  of  Europe.  I 
found  by  a  questionaire  given  to 
some  Civics  students  in  a  high 
school  in  Indianapolis  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  girls  and  85  per  cent 
of  the  boys  had  made  acquain- 
tances informally.     Now  if  this  is 


true  of  high  school  students  from 
good  families,  in  a  city  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  where  they  have  lived 
all  their  lives,  what  can  we  expect 
of  strangers  in  a  great  metropolis.^ 
But  *  mashing'  is  dangerous  as  a 
social  practice  and  should  be 
stopped,  not  by  prohibition  but 
by  the  substitution  of  a  common 
meeting  ground  for  boys  and  girls. 
A  dance  hall,  if  properly  managed, 
might  be  made  to  supply  this  need 
very  well. " 

Unlike  most  social  workers,  Mr. 
Sizer  does  not  lay  the  entire  blame 
of  wasted  leisure  upon  the  saloon. 

"The  saloon,  as  has  often  been 
said,  is  the  poor  man's  club.  He 
can  join  for  a  nickel  and  receive 
the  value  of  his  nickel  back  in  a 
glass  of  beer.  Here  the  lights  are 
bright  and  the  music  is  lively,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  dingy,  cold, 
cheerless  home.  The  tired,  over- 
worked laborer  enters  unobtrusive- 
ly. No  one  meets  him  at  the  door 
with  a  clammy  hand-shake  and  a 
stereotyped  inquiry  into  the  health 
of  his  wife  and  family.  No  one 
bustles  around  to  see  that  he  is 
amused.  No  one  makes  any 
strained  attempt  at  intimacy.  In- 
stead, there  is  real  companionship, 
real  informal  camaraderie.  This 
plebeian  clubman  makes  no  pre- 
tensions, awaits  no  introduction, 
but  speaks  to  his  neighbor  as  man 
to  man,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ac- 
quaintance all  his  life.  The  con- 
versation of  the  two  is  distinctly 
elementary,  and  their  mental  con- 
flicts are  primitive,  but  they  do  not 
wish  them  otherwise.  The  saloon 
survives  because  it  is  democratic, 
informal,  and  cheerful;  because  it 
answers  a  need  in  the  lives  of 
laborers  which  nothing  else  has 
yet  answered." 

The  author's  comments  on 
motion  pictures  are  very  much  to 
the  point. 
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"One  Sunday  afternoon,  an  in- 
vestigation made  of  476  theatres 
in  Chicago  showed  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  main  theme 
of  the  pictures  was  revenge. 
Boys,  especially  foreigners,  tend 
to  imitate  and  emulate  the  acts 
seen  on  the  screen.  A  boy  sees  a 
hold-up  and  attempts  to  imitate 
it  with  the  milkman  or  a  peddler 
as  victim.  An  eminent  Chicago 
alienist  attributes  a  large  share  of 
neurotic  diseases  In  children  to 
overstimulation  from  constantly 
attending  picture  theatres.  Per- 
sonally, I  attribute  the  recent 
marked  increase  in  the  amount 
and  proficiency  of  spooning  to  the 
inevitable  final  scene  in  the  pic- 
tures. 

"There  is  a  rapidly  growing  be- 
lief among  people  competent  to, 
judge  that  the  moving  picture  has 
wide  artistic  possibilities.  For  a 
long  time  nothing  seriously  pre- 
tending to  be  artistic  was  at- 
tempted upon  films,  but  within 
the  last  three  years  there  has  been 
a  revolution  in  the  type  of  plays 
offered  and  a  great  rush  for  good 
actors.  Modem  books  and  plays 
have  been  rewritten  or  recast  for 
films  and  have  met  with  a  degree  of 
success.  But  the  great  artistic 
possibility  of  pictures  lies  in  two 
things,  the  beauty  of  scenery  and 
the  change  of  atmosphere.  A. 
vivid  imagination  may  convert  a 
paper  desert  with  a  plank  floor  into 
the  Sahara,  but  a  child  cannot  re- 
sist when  the  movies  take  him  into 
the  midst  of  a  real  desert  with  real 
camels  and  Arabs  and  palm  trees. 
Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar 
struts  unconvincingly  before 
American  electric  lights,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  artificially  pro- 
duced thunder;  but  who  can  resist 
the  alabaster  temple,  the  real 
Vesuvius,  the  actual  ships,  soldiers. 


and   tents,  even  the  real  Scipio, 
of  Cabirial 

"  Pictures  are  educational  as  the 
stage  can  never  be,  and,  taken 
in  moderation,  stimulate  the  im- 
agination. But  in  order  to  defeat 
their  competitors,  the  melodrama 
and  vaudeville,  they  have  had  to 
adopt  the  tactics  of  these  and  are 
the  worse  for  it,  artistically  and 
morally.  There  is  not  much  ques- 
tion, however,  that  Charlie  Chapn 
lin  is  of  a  higher  type  than  the 
old  circus  clown." 

Mr.  Sizer  would  not  deprive  us 
of  our  undesirable  amusements 
and  leave  us  to  twirl  our  thumbs 
in  idleness,  for  he  suggests  methods 
that  will  take  the  management  of 
leisure  away  from  unscrupulous 
exploiters  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  public.  Speaking  of  this 
suggested  system  of  amusements, 
he  says: 

"It  will  be  objected  that  for  the 
city  to  own  and  operate  all  this 
great  system  would  be  socialistic 
and  would  also  bankrupt  the  city. 
It  is  neither  more  socialistic  nor 
more  expensive  than  our  free 
school  system.  Besides,  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  its  own  expenses 
and  still  leave  the  people  of  the 
city  richer  than  if  they  were  forced 
to  buy  their  pleasure  in  the  marts 
of  commerce.  It  may  be  argued 
that  our  schools  are  run  in  the 
interest  of  the  state,  but  what 
could  be  more  in  the  interest  of 
the  state  than  the  conservation  of 
the  health,  the  morals,  and  the 
artistic  sense  of  the  people  of  our 
cities?  Our  schools  with  their 
millions  have  confined  themselves 
to  the  narrow  path  of  knowledge 
never  having  time  to  explore  the 
green  pastures  and  flowery  mead- 
ows on  either  side  of  their  way. 
These  fields  must  not  lie  unex- 
plored,  and   the  only  safe  guide 
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within  our  acquaintance  is  the 
small  park  or  community  centre." 
Two  more  new  volumes  in  the 
Present  Day  Problem  Series  are: 
Our  Progress  Idea  and  the  War^  by 
George  Roy  Elliott  and  The  Pro- 
blem  of  the  Unemployedy  by  W.  S. 
Williams. 

A  very  startling  book  is  The 
Divine  Adventure  (The  Gorham 
Press)  written  by  Anna  Bartram 
Bishop,  descended  from  ancestors 
who  took  a  very  lively  part  in  the 
Channing  revolt  among  the 
<3uakers.  Their  spirit  has  lived 
in  their  descendant,  for  Mrs. 
Bishop  proves  herself  an  uncom- 
promising rebel  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  religion.  The  theme 
of  her  book  is:  "Turning  from  the 
good  earth,  humanity — Oh  fool 
and  blind! — ^wandered  to  the 
skies,"  or  as  Mrs.  Bishop  says: 

"A  recently  acquired  tool  of  the 
understanding  is  the  principle  of 
the  economy  of  thought.  This 
insists  that  natural  means  of  ex- 
planation are  to  be  used  up  before 
any  other  can  be  called  in.  It 
prescribes  experiment  and  com- 
parison in  lieu  of  impression  and 
logic   as   sponsors   for   fact." 

"Nature  pays  attention  to 
physical  equivalence  only:  pro- 
duction of  a  child  is  no  more  im- 
portant to  it  than  production  of  a 
rabbit;  if  the  genius'  heart  gives 
out  he  dies,  while  the  idiot's  cir- 
culation is  good  he  lives. 

"  If  famines,  earthquakes,  floods, 
go  on  destroying  consciousness 
indiscriminately;  if  disease  and 
death  ramp  about;  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  nature  that  cannot,  but  of 
the  human  brain,  that  will  not, 
manage.  If  war's  peculiarly  effec- 
tive waste  reappears,  it  is  because 
intelligence  fails  to  catch  sight  of 
the  struggle  most  set  for  man:  the 
struggle  to  put  consciousness  on 


top  of  mechanics  and  so  make  the 
world  over  into  consciousness' 
terms.  To  want  this  or  that  from 
each  other  instead  of  trying  to  get 
all  from  nature  is  like  squabbling 
over  bits  of  flint  when  diamonds 
for  everybody  are  at  hand.  It  is 
baby  quarrels  in  face  of  a  possible 
titanism.  Not  until  this  titanism, 
this  thorough  pitting  of  intelli- 
gence against  the  brute,  is 
thoroughly  undertaken  may  the 
world  be  declared  wanting.  For 
the  world's  whole  play  will  only 
then  have  been  made." 

"  'When  I  was  a  child  I  spoke  as 
a  child,  I  felt  as  a  child,  I  thought 
as  a  child.  Now  that  I  am  be- 
come a  man  I  put  away  childish 
things:'  and — as  St.  Paul  could 
not  go  on — perceive  that  mystery 
has  no  claim  to  be  deified,  that  to 
conjure  with  it  amounts  to  a 
weakening  of  the  moral  fibre  and 
a  waste  of  humanity's  time.  For 
the  terms  of  life  wait  on  construing: 
attempts  to  wheedle  them  show  no 
effect  at  all. 

"Fear,  and  the  desire  to  crawl,  do 
not  gild  into  excellence.  As  hu- 
man dispositions  their  glory  de- 
parts, their  successors  in  respect 
arrive.  And  these — the  inclina- 
tion toward  thought,  courage, 
forthrightness — look  efficient  to 
make,  not  gods,  but  men." 

"People  are  taught  to-day  that 
despotism  cannot  be  benevolent: 
because  the  event  proves  that  men 
are  strong  and  honest  only  when 
they  are  in  their  own  power.  De- 
pendence is  itself  emasculating. 
Not  the  treatment  by  a  master, 
nor  his  quality,  but  the  ha\ing  a 
master  at  all,  is  the  crux.  To  be 
subject  to  the  arbitrary,  however 
expressed,  is  to  be  a  slave. 

"Now,  as  sharpened  perception 
sees  it,  if  despotism,  slaveries,  of 
any  kind   are   to  be  discouraged 
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among  men  themselves,  on  earth 
where  the  tyrant  has  to  stand  with- 
in reach  of  upsetting,  how  partic- 
ularly unwholesome  is  a  tyranny 
located  inaccessibly  beyond  earth, 
protected  by  sacrosanctity,  im- 
mense tabus,  horribly  penalized 
Use  majeste:  a  tyranny  where  the 
lord  himself  is  inarticulate  except 
through  some  of  his  servants. 

If  this  valid  description  did  not 
have  the  name  of  God  in  it  men 
would  run  from  its  dangers.  But 
conjured  by  the  unknown  they 
yield  their  souls  where  they  would 
be  most  reluctant  to  follow:  and 
undertake  to  have  over  them  an 
invisible  monarch  represented  only 
by  his  self-constituted  courtiers 
and  proconsuls  here  below. " 

"And  leaders  of  the  people, 
though  seeing  the  spectacle  them- 
selves, are  chary  of  illuminating  it. 
Hush  J  their  muteness  on  the  sub- 
ject says,  it  is  not  good  for  the 
many  to  look  at  their  gods  in  ex-- 
trentis:  the  man  in  the  street  needs 
a  ruler  somewhere:  he  can  never  be 
fit  for  moral  free  citizenship:  de^ 
mocracy  of  the  spirit  is  a  dream, " 

"This  position  neglects  to  realize 
two  things.  First,  that  what  an 
individual  can  flourish  on,  the 
race  too  may  find  sustaining.  If 
here  and  there  a  man  is  seen  to 
walk  finely,  freed  from  dictation 
of  any  sovereign,  and  estimating 
values  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
development  of  his  kind,  the  con- 
cept of  an  overlord  is  not  necessary 
like  air,  though  it  may  be  required 
as  a  drug  is  required  by  its  users. 
Men  long  accustomed  to  a  stimu- 
lant die  if  it  is  wrenched  away. " 

Mrs.  Bishop's  comments  con- 
cerning Christianity  will  not  fail 
to  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

"Like  any  system  accepted  by 
the  majority  the  Christian  plan  is 
found  to  base  on  natural  egoism. 
It  merely  shifted  the  fulfillment  of 


desire  from  here  to  there;  made 
the  soul  instead  of  the  body  the 
thing  to  be  gratified.  And  under 
its  ministrations  the  soul  looked 
more  than  ever  the  entity  primi- 
tive man  saw  it,  because  now 
sworn  to  be  endued  with  inde- 
pendent living  for  all  time. 

"The  affair  of  salvation  has  been 
curiously  business-like.  A  body 
being  ephemeral  anyhow  made  a 
proper  object  to  damage  or  give 
up  in  sacrifice:  while  the  soul,  able 
to  live  and  feel  eternally — who 
might  be  urged  to  put  that  in  fee.^ 
Losing  the  body  for  another's  sake 
seemed  well  done:  it  was  just 
advancing  a  day.  But  through 
benefitting  a  fellow  to  risk  hell? 
It  was  inconceivable  that  concern 
for  another  should  go  so  far. 

"The  device  of  penance  has  given 
the  single  approach  to  permitting 
a  man  to  hurt  his  soul  in  his  neigh- 
bor's behalf  and  pay  later  with  his 
own  smart.  As  a  step  toward 
consummate  altruism,  penance 
makes  an  engaging  exception  to 
Christianity's  emphasis  on  the 
self. " 

"It  all  seems  an  immense  libel 
on  him,  this  creating  him  the  Son 
of  God.  A  greater  injury  than 
his  torturing  death.  For,  fixed 
there  in  the  sky,  helpless  to  influ- 
ence what  might  be  done  in  his 
name,  he  could  only  be  altogether 
at  the  mercy  of  men  conjuring 
with  his  god-power  as  they  chose. 

"And  the  ingredients  of  his  role 
proceeded  to  assemble  from  hither 
and  yon.  There  is  polytheism  in 
it,  of  course:  'Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost:'  with  the  Queen  of 
Heaven  following  on.  In  the 
sacrificial  meaning  given  to  his 
crucifixion  there  shows  a  harking 
back  to  the  savage  idea  of  appeas- 
ing deity  with  human  blood.  The 
memorial  rite  of  the  Last  Supper 
achieves  connection  with  a  primi- 
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tive  notion  of  getting  a  man's 
strength  through  eating  his  flesh. 
Fetichism  appears  vividly  in  the 
insistence  on  the  virtue  in  mere 
belief.  There  is,  in  effect, 
gathered  about  him  as  divine, 
everything  the  sad  young  Hebrew 
never  thought  of  as  he  went  about 
with  the  case  of  his  God  and  the 
lowly  on  his  heart." 

A  writer  who  has  found  religion 
not  a  challenge,  but  an  untold 
blessing  is  N.  O.  Ruggles,  author  of 
An  Old  Wine  in  a  New  Bottle. 
The  religion  he  accepts,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  orthodox  one. 

An  intensely  interesting  drama 
dealing  with  the  evils  of  bigotted 
religion  is  The  Sorceress  by  Sardou, 
(Badger's  Contemporary  Drama- 
tists Series).  It  receives  an  ex- 
cellent translation  from  Charles 
Weissert.  The  play,  placed  in 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
is  no  historical  treatise,  for  the 
interest  centers  not  in  the  In- 
quisition but  in  the  supreme  love 
between  a  Christian  and  a  Moor. 
The  play  is  particularly  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  Sardou  very 
skillfully  identifies  hypnotism  with 
the  traditional  witchcraft.  His 
own  power  to  reconstruct  the  past 
in  a  perfectly  natural  manner, 
seems  itself  to  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  witchcraft.  Unlike  most 
writers  of  historical  fiction  and 
drama,  Sardou  realized  that  the 
people    of    by-gone    times    may 


possibly  have  been  just  as  human 
as  ourselves. 

A  play  dealing  with  the  Young 
Turk  revolution  is  Within  the 
Gates  of  Yildiz  by  Julien  BrodS 
(The  Gforham  Press).  The  interest 
is  far  from  being  entirely  political, 
for  we  see  a  really  thrilling  escape 
from  a  harem. 

A  new  addition  to  Badger's 
American  Dramatists  Series  is 
Wilderness  Rose  by  Eve  O.  Co- 
chran. It  is  a  charming  little 
Rageant  play  of  life  in  colonial 
Few  England. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Poet 
Lore  readers  is  Elan  Vitaly  a  volume 
of  poems  by  Helen  Williston 
Brown.  There  is  space  to  quote 
only  the  title  poem. 

ELAN  VITAL 

If  what  the  poets  dream  be  really 

true, — 
That  love  and  truth  and  beauty 

never  die. 
And  life  is  but  a  shadow  and  a  hope 
Of  a  far  shining,  glad  reality, — 
How  jo)rfully  I  then  would  seek 

the  truth! 
But,  if  the  dream  is  just  a  splendid 

lie. 
And  poets  are  blind  leaders  of  the 

blind 
Who,  in  their  mad  delusion  think 

A  glorious  shining  in  the  heavy 

dark, — 
If   this    be    true, — I    would,    like 

them,  be  mad. 
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FIVE  LITTLE  DRAMAS 

By  Henri  Lavedan 

Translated  from  the  French  of^^Les  Beaux  Dimanches^^  by  Sibyl 

Collar  Holbrook 


ALONG  THE  QUAYS 

Gaffer  Pezou. 

A  Collector,  an  elderly  gentleman. 

A  July  Sunday.  The  collector  is  in  the  act  of  browsing  among 
the  boxes  of  old  Pezou,  who  conducts  his  business  on  the  quay  near 
the  Bridge  of  the  Holy  Fathers.  The  old  fellow^  perched  on  a  camp- 
stool^  is  smoking  his  pipe. 

Collector  {Holding  up  a  volume  at  some  little  distance  from 
Pezou). — How  much  for  that? 

Pezou. — Oh,  it*s  you,  sir,  is  it,  back  again?  Avery  good 
morning  to  you! 

Collector. — Back  again.  Gaffer  Pezou.    Good  morning. 

Pezou. — Even  Sunday? 

Collector. — Particularly  Sunday. 

Pezou. — ^You  haven't  gone  out  of  town,  then,  like  all  the  rest? 

Collector. — ^No,  Gaffer  Pezou.  I  don't  go  till  August. 
{Coming  back  to  the  question  of  his  book.)     How  much  for  that? 

Pezou. — ^That?  {Takes  the  volume)  Let's  see.  {Opens  it  and 
reads  the  title)  ^^Antiquatum  Romanorum.  Libri  decem  a  Johanne 
Rosino  Bartholomoei  Ludduni  porta. " 
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Collector  (Who  is  getting  impatient). — You  needn't  recite  it 
all. 

Pezou  {Very  calm). — It  is  a  nice  copy.  {Turns  the  leaves  as 
if  he  were  a  purchaser.)    There  are  some  good  wood-cuts. 

Collector. — I  admit  that.  Gaffer  Pezou,  you  make  me  tired. 
You  always  make  the  greatest  to-do  over  every  book  I  ask  you 
the  price  of.    How  much  is  it? 

Pezou. — ^Where  did  you  get  it  from  ? 

Collector. — ^There  in  the  box  not  marked. 

Pezou. — TThe  box  of  best  ones  ?    Then  it's  four  francs. 

Collector  {Who  has  been  getting  his  money  out). — Here's  three. 

Pezou. — ^You  aren't  reasonable.     Call  it  three-fifty. 

Collector. — ^Well,  there  you  are.  You  always  get  your  way. 
Gaffer  Pezou,  I  may  set  you  by  the  ears,  but  I  like  you  well. 

Pezou. — ^Me  too,  sir.  I  like  all  my  customers  for  that  matter. 
And  Heaven  knows  I've  got  a  few. 

Collector. — So  you're  getting  rich,  are  you? 

Pezou. — ^Hardly  that. 

Collector.— Why  not? 

Pezou. — Because  this  isn't  the  place  to  get  rich.  Along  the 
quay  we're  satisfied  to  make  a  living.  It's  the  big  merchants,  in 
the  Arcades  that  get  rich.    The  rest  of  us     ...     . 

Collector. — Come  now,  don't  grumble! 

Pezou. — O,  I'm  not  grumbling.     I'm  quite  satisfied  as  I  am. 

Collector. — That's  right.  You  manage  to  be  fairly  happy, 
after  all,  don't  you? 

Pezou. — ^Yes.  But  that's  natural  to  me.  I've  always  had  a 
little  something  of  the  .  .  .  what  would  you  call  it?  .  .  . 
artist  and  poet  in  me. 

Collector. — Really  now? 

Pezou. — I  daresay  I  surprise  you? 

Collector. — ^Not  in  the  least. 

Pezou. — It  would  be  because  on  account  of  the  books.  As 
M.  Marmier  used  to  say:  "handling  books  all  the  time  teaches 
you. " 

Collector. — ^Why  that's  so.  Gaffer  Pezou. 

Pezou. — I  may  not  be  anybody  but  old  Pezou  with  my 
seventy-one  years  and  my  camp-chair,  but  I  have  many  a  little 
good  time  of  my  own,  I  can  tell  you.  Here  I  sit,  three-quarters 
of  a  year,  hours  on  end,  thinking  and  watching  the  time  pass — 
men  and  seasons  go  by.  It's  often  made  me  wish  for  a  dog. 
One  feels  more  or  less  like  a  shepherd,  with  the  books  for  flock. 
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A  little  more  and  Fd  take  to  knitting,  when  time  drags.  You'll 
be  thinking  me  clean  daft? 

Collector. — Quite  the  reverse,  GafFer  Pezou.  You  have  a  fine 
choice  of  words. 

Pezou, — I've  no  fine  choice  of  words,  but  I  feel  what  I'm 
talking  about.  Yes,  when  it's  all  blue  up  there,  and  the  sky  is  all 
swept  clear,  why  I  never  get  tired  of  watching  the  river  and 
the  boats  go  by.  We  folk  get  attached  to  the  river  like  sailors  to 
the  sea,  and  there  are  even  some  of  us  who  have  gone  out  of 
business  late  in  life,  who  yet  come  on  fine  Sundays,  to  sit  here,  as 
in  the  days  when  they  had  their  ten  metres  of  quay.  They  have  a 
craving  for  the  Seine,  for  the  cries  of  the  bathers,  the  whistle  of 
the  tug-boats,  and  the  barking  of  dogs  that  are  being  washed, 
and  of  the  wind  in  the  branches  of  the  big  trees  which  stand  with 
their  feet  in  the  water.    That's  their  life. 

Collector. — I  can  understand  that. 

Pezou. — ^Autumn  is  very  nice  here  too,  do  you  know  ?  When 
evening  comes  the  water  is  violet.  And  at  dusk  as  we're  closing 
up  our  boxes  full  of  dead  leaves,  there  is  always  the  same  ray  from 
the  sinking  sun  setting  fire  to  the  Saint  James  Tower. 

J  Young  housemaid  {Holding  out  a  box). — ^What  do  you  ask 
for  this,  sir? 

Pezou  {Reading). — "The  Language  of  Flowers."  Five  cents. 
Call  it  four  for  you,  little  Miss.     {She  pays  and  goes   away.) 

Collector. — Go  on,  Gaffer  Pezou.     I  like  to  hear  you  talk. 

Pezou. — ^You  don't  say  so?  M.  Marmier  used  to  tell  me  the 
same  thing. 

Collector. — So  there  you  are. 

Pezou. — ^A  great  chap,  he  was!  And  clever,  that  M.  Mar- 
mier! And  then  what  he  didn't  know.  Now  and  then  he  would 
tell  me  his  travels.  He  had  been  in  the  ice  regions.  There's 
nobody  like  him — they  don't  make  that  kind  any  more,  and  it's 
a  shame. 

Collector. — How  long  have  you  been  on  the  quay,  Pezou? 

Pezou. — ^Twenty  years,  sir. 

Collector. — ^That's  quite  a  term. 

Pezou. — It  is. 

Collector. — But  you  haven't  stayed  in  the  same  place,  all 
those  twenty-nine  years? 

Pezou. — ^No  I've  been  up  and  down.  But  the  quay  is  always 
the  quay,  provided  only  you  don't  go  too  far,  so  as  to  get  out  of 
the  zone. 
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A  sckoolrboy  {Holding  out  a  book) . — How  much  ? 

Pezou  {Takes  it  and  reads). — "The  Woman  of  Fire."  One 
franc-fifty,  young  gentleman. 

School-boy. — Here.  {A  pause.)  Could  you  wrap  it  up  for 
me? 

Pezou. — ^Why  sure.     {Meaningly.)     It  will  be  much  better 
wrapped.     {He  does  it  up — To  the  collector.) 
Shall  I  tell  you  something,  sir.^ 

Collector. — Say  away. 

Pezou. — Well  then!  The  very  finest  thing  in  all  Paris 
.  .  .  is  not  the  markets,  not  the  Madeline,  not  the  Gam- 
betta  Monument,  nor  all  the  rest  of  it,  no  sir,  it*s  the  quays 
and  the  quays  of  the  left  bank  first  of  all.     Don't  you  agree.? 

Collector. — Possibly.     The  quays  are  all  right. 

Pezou  {Getting  worked-up). — But  my  dejg-  friend  there's 
something  so  amazing  about  them  .  .  .  eh.?  that  no  words 
can  describe  them.  Only  think!  Quays.  Doesn't  the  mere 
word  call  up  the  most  distant  parts,  all  the  past  things  we  see 
only  in  pictures.  The  quays!  They  stir  me  much  more  than 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe  or  the  Opera. 

Collector. — ^You're  right,  there. 

Pezou. — ^All  these  old  balustrades  where  ice  forms  in  winter, 
where  the  sun  lies  in  summer,  so  old  that  they're  almost  like  the 
history  of  France  in  stone — I  can't  help  dreaming  about  those 
that  leaned  over  them,  or  sat  swinging  their  feet,  in  the  old  days, 
before  we  came  here  with  our  cases.  Maybe  some  of  those  very 
ones  who  wrote  all  these  calf-volumes  that  we  have  for  sale.  And 
then;  just  look  across;  all  that  magnificent  stretch!  The  Louvre, 
the  Tuileries     .     .     .     the  statues,  that's  a  great  feature. 

Collector. — Really,  I  envy  you,  Pezou,  and  I  shouldn't  mind 
being  in  your  place.  I  suppose  all  the  quay  venders  are  lucky 
fellows. 

Pezou. — ^Well,  there's  suffering  too,  you  know.  For  instance, 
we  have  in  the  business  an  old  lady  nearly  eighty.  She  had  a 
good  stand  near  the  Institute  .  .  .  she  failed  to  renew  her 
license  in  time,  or  something  like  that.  Anjrway,  she  lost  her 
place,  and  had  to  go  a  thousand  miles  off. 

Collector. — ^Where  did  she  go.? 

Pezou. — O,  down  toward  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  or  the  ruins 
of  Palmyra  .  .  .  Well,  it  isn't  the  same  thing  at  all,  sir. 
Once  in  a  while  she  sells  a  "Key  to  Dreams,"  or  a  "Little  RoUo, 
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and  as  for  Sundays!    When  even  on  week-days,  she  hasn't  fine 
enough  stuff  for  the  well-to-do  customers. 

Collector. — ^Then  Sunday  is  not  a  good  day? 

Pezou. — Not  so  bad.  But  not  equal  to  week-days.  On 
Sundays,  we  get  chiefly  students,  shop  employees  and  servants, 
with  a  few  priests.  Howsomever,  'twon't  do  to  be  ungrateful 
.  .  .  .  in  March  and  April  there  are  some  jolly  good  Sundays. 
A  fortnight  after  the  Grand  Prix,  not  a  soul.  Only  foreigners  and 
country  people! 

Collector. — ^Don't  they  buy? 

Pezou. — ^More  or  less. 

Collector. — ^Do  you  ever  have  a  book  stolen  ? 

Pezou. — ^No,  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while.  And  besides,  book- 
collectors  are  so  correct  always.  They're  not  your  lady-killers: 
quite  the  best  sort  of  people.  Still,  we  don't  leave  them  alone. 
No  need  of  putting  temptation  in  their  way. 

Collector. — ^Then,  you  awful  Pezou,  you  are  watching  me? 

Pezou. — ^To  be  sure,  but  not  for  that  reason.  I  like  to  for 
another  reason. 

Collector. — Pray  why? 

Pezou. — Promise  me  not  to  take  offence  ? 

Collector. — ^At  you?    Never. 

Pezou. — ^Well,  I  always  watch  you  and  keep  an  eye  on  you 
collectors,  no  matter  how  many  of  you  there  are,  because  your 
little  ruses  put  me  into  good  humor  .  .  .  you  have  simply 
no  idea  how  much  thev  amuse  me. 

Collector. — O,  nonsense! 

Pezou. — Really.  But  if  we  enjoy  it,  you  get  stitt  more  out 
of  it.  I'm  watching  you  out  of  the  comer  of  my  eyes  all  the 
time.  Gracious!  What  frauds  you  are,  all  of  you,  everyone. 
When  you  find  son>ething,  whether  it's  what  you  were  looking 
for  or  something  that  you  stumble  on  by  chance,  first  your  whole 
face  expresses  your  joy,  in  harmony.  A  flash  goes  from  eyes  to 
mouth — and  then  it  goes  out,  and  you  make-believe  dead.  You 
toy  with  the  article,  you  flutter  the  leaves,  you  put  it  back, 
as  if  you  had  no  more  interest  in  it,  so  as  not  to  call  my  attention 
to  it,  you  go  off  to  look  at  others,  then  you  come  back  to  it,  you 
pick  it  up  again  gingerly,  making  a  face,  or  pursing  your  mouth, 
you  blow  the  dust  off — ^you  are  quite  disgusted  .  .  .  You 
examine  it  thoroughly,  in  all  the  corners  to  see  if  it  is  all  com- 
plete: paging,  title-page,  copyright,  etc.,  and  then  the  way  you 
very  slowly,  very  blankly  turn  around  to  me,  in  the  most  in- 
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different  manner  as  if  you  were  thinking:  "O,  it's  nothing 
wonderful — merely  to  oblige  you."  And  you  hold  out  the 
volume  in  the  tips  of  your  fingers:  "How  much,  please?"  If 
it's  six  francs,  you  offer  one.  We  agree  on  one-and-fifty.  And 
off  you  go.     Isn't  that  the  way,  sir?    Isn't  it? 

Collector. — Gaffer  Pezou,  You  are  a  terror.     I'm  hurt. 

Pezou. — O,  come  now,  you  aren't? 

Collector. — Yes  I  am.    As  a  proof,  I'm  going. 

Pezou. — ^That  doesn't  worry  me.    You'll  come  back. 

Collector. — ^That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Pezou. — Well,  if  you  are  really  going,  don't  you  want  to 
do  something  that  would  be  very  nice  .  .  .  not  that  I  have 
any  right  to  suggest — 

Collector. — What  is  it? 

Pezzou. — On  your  way  back,  just  go  through  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra  .  .  .  Our  little  old  lady  .  .  .  you'll  recognize 
her.  She  has  a  cane  on  account  of  one  leg  being  short.  So  just 
buy  something  of  her,  anything  at  all — "a  Parisian  Cook-book", 
or  a  "  Complete  Letter-writer. "  That  will  be  her  Sunday  trade. 
She  can  buy  some  milk.    Poor  little  old  woman ! 

Collector. — ^Done ! 
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Jacques,  20  years  old. 
Lucie,  jq  years  old. 


In  a  wood  outside  Paris;  after  sundown. 

Jacques. — O  my  dearest  dear! 

Lucie. — ^Darling. 

Jacques. — Fm  so  happy,  you  can't  begin  to  imagine  how 
happy  I  am! 

Lucie. — ^Not  any  more  than  I  am. 

Jacques. — I  feel  as  if  I  had  known  you  from  a  child. 

Lucie. — ^And  I — as  if  I  had  always  known  you.  While  really 
it's  only  two  weeks. 

Jacques. — ^Time's  got  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  love  you  and 
that's  the  end  of  it.     I  shall  never  love  any  woman  but  you. 

Lucie. — Really  and  truly? 

Jacques. — Oh  yes!    On  my  oath!    I — ^what  shall  I  swear  by  .^ 

Lucie. — Nothing  at  all.    Just  kiss  me. 

Jacques. — ^You  kiss  me  first. 

Lucie. — ^And  after  that,  you  me.    Twice  then.^ 

Jacques. — ^Ten  times.    Twenty.    A  hundred. 

Lucie. — A  thousand.     Hear  the  little  bird.     {They  listen.) 

Jacques. — ^Yes,  I  hear  him. 

Lucie. — I  love  him. 

Jacques. — ^What  sort  of  bird  is  it.    A  tom-tit? 

Lucie. — I  don't  know,  I'm  sure.  We  don't  have  to.  He's 
singing  the  way  we're  loving,  with  his  whole  heart. 

Jacques. — ^Where  the  deuce  is  he? 

Lucie. — ^You  won't  find  him.  The  birds  that  sing  are  never 
to  be  seen.    What's  up  there,  behind  your  eyes?  \ 

Jacques. — O,  nothing,  everything — you. 

Lucie. — ^That's  just  the  way  I  feel.  How  can  I  express  it? 
It's  as  if  I  were  at  all  the  different  stages  of  my  life  at  this  one 
moment — ^when  I  was  little — as  I  am  now — and  the  way  I  shall 
be  when  I'm  old  and  you're  not  with  me  any  more, 

Jacques. — ^And  why  so,  if  you  please? 

Lucie. — Because  by  that  time,  you  won't  love  me. 
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Jacquis, — I  shall  always  love  you. 

Lucie. — No  you  won't.  A  long  while,  1 1  do  hope  a  very  long 
while.     But — 

Jacques. — ^Al-ways ! 

Lucie. — ^Why,  even  a  long  while  's  pretty  nice,  don't  you 
think  so? 

Jacques. — So  you  don't  believe  me?    You  think  I'm  a  liar? 

Lucie. — O  my  precious.  I'm  sure  you  mean  what  you  say. 
I  don't  doubt  you  for  a  moment.  You'll  love  me  at  least — ten 
to  fifteen  years.     That  I'm  quite  certain — 

Jacques. — O,  the  ungrateful  child.     For  shame! 

Lucie. — Call  it  twenty,  then. 

Jacques. — ^No,  but  what  do  you  take  me  for,  pray,  a  will  o' 
the  wisp? 

Lucie. — Twenty  whole  years.  Only  think,  my  own,  how 
long  that  is.  However,  I  grant  you  that  much.  But  afterwards? 
In  twenty  years  I  shall  be  thirty-nine — ^in  case  I  don't  die — and 
I  should  have  many  long  years  before  me.  What  should  I  do 
then,  without  you  ?    What  would  become  of  me  ? 

Jacques. — But  I  shall  be  there,  you  adorable  little  creature, 
for  ever  and  ever — ^to  the  end.  I  won't  ever  leave  you,  do  you 
hear?  "His  lady's  to  death."  The  first  evening  I  took  you  to 
the  Bois — two  weeks  ago — I  made  that  vow  to  you;  don't  you 
remember  it? 

Lucie. — O  yes! 

Jacques. — In  that  little  dark  path — 

Lucie. — How  we  cried! 

Jacques. — ^And  yet  we  weren't  unhappy.  Well,  I  intend  to 
keep  my  promise. 

Lucie. — But  you  can't.     You  won't  be  able  to. 

Jacques. — ^How  so?    Why  not? 

Lucie. — Because  you — because  I — 

Jacques. — I  guess  what  you're  going  to  say — say  it  all. 

Lucie. — ^We're  so  far  apart.  Your  father  a  notary — and  I 
just  a  milliner.    O  and  everything  else  that  comes  between  us — 

Jacques. — ^Nothing  in  the  world  can  come  between  us.  What 
is  there  separating  us  now  at  this  minute,  when  I  hold  your  hands 
in  mine  ?  Well,  it  will  always  be  like  this.  Our  whole  life  will  be 
spent  in  loving  each  other.     I  have  decided  that,  jiASt  now. 

Lucie. — How  will  you  manage  that?  What  about  your 
family  ? 

Jacques. — I  shan't  arrange  it.     It  will  arrange  itself. 
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Lucie. — Fm  not  the  sort  of  woman  to  do  you  honor  in  your 
world. 

Jacques, — ^My  world  is  you;  just  you  alone — my  whole  world. 

Lucie. — I  earn  very,  very  little. 

Jacques. — FU  earn  for  both. 

Lucie. — What  doing? 

Jacques. — I  don*t  know.     FU  be  a  journalist. 

Lucie. — ^There  are  so  many  now. 

Jacques. — ^Yes,  that's  just  it.  One  more  won't  be  noticed. 
But  don't  let's  talk  about  that  any  more.  Fm  not  in  any  straits. 
Oh !  how  simple  life  is  when  there  are  two  to  live  it. 

Lucie. — ^Yes,  isn't  it.? 

Jacques. — I  can't  understand  people's  finding  fault  with 
life.  Why,  as  long  as  I  have  you  everything  else  is  totally  in- 
different. Fd  think  nothing  of  sleeping  under  bridges.  Fd  even 
go  to  South  Africa — 

Lucie. — So  would  I,  gladly.  But  all  the  same,  Fm  just  a  bit 
worried. 

Jacques. — ^You  don't  need  to  be.  Don't  you  see  that  Fve 
thought  of  everything.? 

Lucie. — I  suppose  you  have. 

Jacques. — FU  work  with  my  hands,  if  necessary.  Fm  young 
and  strong.     Bah!  no  the  future  doesn't  frighten  me.     Kiss  me! 

Lucie. — ^The  future.     It  does  frighten  me. 

Jacques. — ^What  about  it?    The  word?    The  thing  itself? 

Lucie. — Both  dearest.  The  future  is  something  we  don't 
know,  something  that  is  there,  behind  the  door — one  can't  escape 
it;  it  is  laid  out  ahead.  The  future  sounds  to  me  sad — ^like 
another  word  for  sorrow. 

Jacques. — Come  now,  cheer  up!  Be  jolly!  No  sense  in 
being  otherwise.     Is  life  sad  at  our  age,  I  should  Uke  to  know? 

Lucie. — ^We  shan't  always  be  this  age. 

Jacques. — ^Yes  we  shall.  It's  only  people  who  are  not  in 
love  that  grow  old. 

Lucie. — ^You're  dear.  You  say  things  in  such  a  sweet  way, 
you  make  me  want  to  cry. 

Jacques. — I  don't  want  you  ever  to  cry  again. 

Lucie. — ^What  do  you  want,  then  ? 

Jacques. — I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  anything;  I  want  you 
to  let  yourself  float  off  on  the  current  of  life  in  my  arms,  with 
your  eyes  closed,  as  if  you  were  in  waking  dream,  in  some  skiff, 
on  a  ribbon  of  water. 
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Lucie. — I  love  to  go  boating  like  that.     Shall  we  go? 

Jacques. — ^Yes,  on  beautiful  rivers  that  have  windings,  all 
shadows  and  mysteries,  with  very  old  trees  dipping  their — 

Lucie. — Like  scenery  at  the  play,  isn't  it?  And  then  shall 
we  go  on  lakes,  too? 

Jacques. — ^Yes,  Scotch  Lakes,  Italian  Lakes — all  the  lakes 
you  please. 

Lucie. — Especially  lakes  where  there  is  a  moon. 

Jacques. — O,  of  course. 

Lucie. — O,  you  darling. 

Jacques. — Lucie,  Lucette,  little  dazzler!     (Kisses  her.) 

Lucie. — ^Why  do  you  call  me  little? 

Jacques. — ^No  reason.  Vm  so  happy  I'm  living  centuries  at 
a  time. 

Lucie. — ^Me  too.  It's  as  if  it  weren't  me  any  more,  as  if  I 
had  said  good-bye  to  hats;  as  if  I  were  never  going  to  stir  from 
this  spot — never  even  eat  or  drink  again.  So  this  is  what  love 
is? 

Jacques. — ^Just  this,  they  say — 

Lucie.-— And  yet,  I've  read  in  novels — that  it  makes  you 
suffer — that  people  weep  for  love  and  even  die  for  it. 

Jacques. — How  ridiculous! 

Lucie. — ^Then  the  novels  are  mistaken? 

Jacques. — ^Why  yes.  They  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
{The  night  has  come  on.) 

Lucie. — ^Darling,  I  love  to  think  about  the  little  room  we 
shall  have — ^with  hangings  on  the  wall — our  own  room,  when  the 
time  comes  so  that  we  shan't  have  to  part  at  midnight.  When 
shall  that  be? 

Jacques. — I  don't  know.     Soon,  perhaps. 

Lucie. — Yes,  but  aren't  you  afraid  that — 

Jacques. — Everything  will  be  all  right.  Don't  you  worry. 
Everything  is  all  right. 

Lucie. — I  wish  I  were  just  a  few  years  older. 

Jacques. — ^What  for? 

Lucie. — ^To  be  more  certain. 

Jacques. — Little  wretch.  What  do  you  need  of  more  cer- 
tainty? You  have  my  word,  my  vow,  my  kisses.  I'm  not  like 
the  others.  If  I  once  give  myself,  it's  forever  and  ever.  Not  so 
with  you? 

Lucie. — O  yes — for  more  than  eternity.     After  that,  even. 

Jacques, — Well   then!     Since   we   have   given   ourselves   to 
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each  other  for  so  long,  so  long — ^what  should  we  be  afraid  of? 
Nothing!    Nothing!    It's  done. 

Lucie. — Yes,  I  daresay — only — 

Jacques. — Only  what? 

Lucie. — ^Nevertheless — 

Jacques. — ^Well,  what  else? 

Lucie. — It  all  seems  too  beautiful — impossibly  so.  At  times 
when  I  think  of  it — 

Jacques. — Don't  think  of  it.  You  think  too  much.  Kiss 
me.  Let  me  hold  your  hands.  Look  at  me  as  if  you  saw  me  in 
spite  of  the  darkness — so,  I  can  feel  your  eyes  on  mine.  There. 
Now  talk  not  too  fast.  Say  my  name  quite  low.  Or  rather, 
don't  say  anything?  Let's  be  perfectly  still,  together.  Want 
to? 

Lucie. — ^Yes. 

Jacques. — ^There's  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 

Lucie. — Nothing. 

Jacques. — Is  that  white  place  over  there  made  by  a  star? 

Lucie. — ^Yes. 

Jacques  {Suddenly  getting  up  in  a  distracted  manner). — 0 
Lucie!    My  Lucie!    My  Lucie! 

Lucie. — ^What's  the  matter? 

Jacques. — I  love  you.    Don't  you  see?     I  love  you. 

Lucie. — I  love  you,  Jacques,  still  more.  If  you  were  blind 
or  a  cripple,  I'd  love  you  just  the  same. 

Jacques. — Listen,  dearest.  Suppose  we  go  off  together? 
To-morrow? 

Lucie. — ^How  do  you  mean? 

Jacques. — ^Will  you  ?    Leave  your  old  shop — 

Lucie. — But  what  about  you  ?    And  your  people  ? 

Jacques. — I'll  leave  a  letter  for  them.  We  can  write  to  them 
from  abroad. 

Lucie. — O-o.     Should  we  go  as  far  as  that? 

Jacques. — ^Yes.  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story;  I've  eight 
hundred  francs. 

Lucie. — Eight   hundred   francs!    Why,  then   we    are   rich? 

Jacques. — Yes.  If  we  take  good  care  of  it.  That  will  give 
us  a  year  at  least.  Living  is  cheaper  abroad  than  in  Paris.  I'll 
have  time  to  turn  around.  Will  you?  Say  the  word.  I'm  mad 
for  you.  I  adore  you  so.  I  wish  there  were  no  one  else  on  earth 
but  us  two. 
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Lucie. — Be  calm,  sweetheart,  I  beseech  you.  Listen!  Til 
do  it. 

Jacques  {At  the  highest  pitch  of  joy), — O,  bless  you.  Thank 
you. 

Lucie, — But  not  just  yet,  not  to-morrow.  A  little  later. 

Jacques  {Dismayed),— 0\i\ 

Lucie, — No.  Pm  not  sure — Pm  afraid  we  may  be  doing 
something  wrong — a  little  imprudent — that  we  might  regret. 
Let's  wait  a  bit — till  next  Sunday,  say. 

Jacques, — ^Very  well.  We'll  wait  till  next  Sunday.  But  you 
love  me,? 

Lucie, — Oh!     Do  I  love  you.? 

Jacques, — ^With  all  your  heart? 

Lucie.— W\t\i  all— 

Jacques, — Come,  then. 

Lucie. — Be  careful. 

Jacques. — ^There's  no  one  here. 


WHERE  SHALL  WE  GO? 

M.  Devain 
Mme.  Devain 
Gerbiaine,  20 
Jeanne,  17 
Louise,  15 
Agatha,  13 
Blanche,  ii 

One  0^ clock  in  the  afternoon.  M.  and  Mme.  Devain  are  in  their 
room  alone.    On  the  wide  bed  are  five  pink  girlish-looking  hats. 

M.  Devain. — What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  little  girls, 
this  afternoon? 

Mme.  Devain. — I  wish  I  knew.  Sunday  is  a  very  difficult 
day. 

M.  Devain. — ^Heavens!  In  Paris,  surely  there  ought  to  be 
enough — 

Mme.  Devain. — It's  not  easy  to  find  the  right  thing. 

M.  Devain. — You  must  go  out  with  them. 

Mme.  Devain. — Certainly  I  must.     But  where.? 

M.  Devain. — O,  it  doesn't  matter  where.  They  need  to  get 
some  air.     They  don't  have  half  enough  exercise. 

Mme.  Devain. — ^Tell  me,  my  dear — 

Af.  Devain. — What  shall  I  tell  you,  old  lady? 

Mme.  Devain.— I  suppose  you  wouldn't  come  with  us? 

M.  Devain. — Out  of  the  question.  I've  got  to  work.  That's 
the  way  my  Sunday  has  to  be  spent,  poor  old  me!  old  donkey! 
while  you,  now,  go  chasing  about  the  streets. 

Mme.  Devain   {Shaking  her  head  resignedly). — Oh,   father! 

M.  Devain  (Persisting). — ^You  do,  you  know  you  do.  Well, 
this  will  never  do  for  me.  I  must  shut  myself  up  in  my  study. 
{Jt  the  doory  looking  back.)  Well,  go  on,  take  them  there — they 
will  enjoy  it, 

Mme.  Devain. — ^Take  them  where?    Nothing  was  mentioned. 

M.  Devain  {Feigning  surprise). — ^Where?  O,  never  mind 
where,  just  go.  Find  something  an)rway.  Where  are  the 
pussies  at  the  present  moment? 
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Mme.  Devain. — ^At  one  o'clock  mass  with  Martha.  I  had 
them  wear  their  everyday  hats.  I  don't  want  them  to  get  in  the 
habit  of  rigging  up  for  church. 

M.  Devain. — ^As  soon  as  they  come  in,  tell  Marthl  I  won't 
see  anyone.  And  then,  you'd  better  get  started  at  once,  to  take 
advantage  of  this  sunshine,  for  by  four  o'clock  it  begins  to  get 
cool,  and  you  know  how  sensitive  Blanche's  throat — 

Mme.  Devain. — ^Don't  you  worry.     {The  door  is  opened.) 

M.  Devain. — Well,  I  declare,  if  here  aren't  the  chickabiddies 
now.  {The  daughters  enter ^  single  file,  all  five  very  much  alike. 
Germaine  isnU  pretty,  but  she  looks  full  of  commonsense.  Jeanne 
is  as  pretty  as  a  flower.  Louise  is  blond  and  vivacious.  Agatha 
dark  and  languid.  Blanche  has  plump  cheeks  and  is  given  to 
making  faces.    All  carry  prayer-books  and  wear  neat  kid  gloves.) 

M.  Devain. — ^Well,  children?  So  you're  going  out  with  your 
mama,  aren't  you  delighted? 

Jeanne. — Where  are  we  going? 

M.  Devain  {Mysteriously). — ^You'll  know  later.  Goodness, 
is  that  all  mine — that  string  of  girls?  It  can't  be — ^too  many  of 
'em.    Must  sell  some  of  'em. 

Louise. — ^No,  daddy,  no — not  too  many.     No,  daddikins,  no. 

Agatha. — ^There  aren't  enough  of  us. 

Louise. — ^That's  right.  I  wish  there  were  twenty  of  us. 
Twenty  Miss  Devainsl 

M.  Devain. — O  my  stars  and  garters!  {To  his  wife.)  Just 
listen  to  them ! 

Louise. — The  more  children  there  are — 

M.  Devain. — ^The  less  you  hear  Papa  laugh. 

Agatha  {To  her  father). — ^Do  you  know  what  you'd  do,  if 
you  were  very,  very,  very — ^very  nice? 

M.  Devain. — What  should  I  do? 

Agatha. — ^You'd  come  along  with  us. 

Blanche. — O  yes ! 

Louise. — You're  such  fun. 

Blanche. — ^You  keep  us  laughing. 

M.  Devain, — Can't  be  done,  pussy-cats  mine. 

Blanche. — O  you're  not  one  bit  nice. 

M.  Devain. — ^Mama  will  take  my  place. 

Agatha. — It's  not  at  all  the  same.  Mother  is  just  mother: 
she's  always  serious  and  correct,  but  you  fool  and  jolly  us  along. 

M.  Devain. — ^How  dare  you? 

Louise. — ^You  don't  think  anything  of  taking  a  carriage, 
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when  you're  out  with  us.  But  now,  with  that  worthy  mother  of 
ours,  we  invariably  have  to  go  in  the  omnibus  and  get  transfers. 
Anyway,  you're  a  lot  funnier.  {To  Madame  Devain.)  You 
don't  mind  our  talking  this  way,  do  you? 

Mme.  Devain. — Not  at  all,  my  love. 

Agatha  {To  her  father). — ^You'll  come  with  us  next  Sunday, 
anyway,  won't  you? 

M.  Devain. — Some  other  Sunday,  yes.     I  promise  you. 

Jeanne. — ^You've  been  saying  that  for  the  past  year.  And 
then,  every  Sunday  you  work  away  at  those  books — 

Agatha. — ^Just  what  is  your  to-day's  job? 

M.  Devain. — My  to-day's  job?  It's  too  stiff  for  you — ^you'd 
never  understand  it. 

Agatha. — Never  mind,  tell  Germaine  what  it  is.  She'll 
understand  it,  you  can  bet  on  her. 

M,  Devain. — ^Well,  it  is  an  "Account  of  the  taxes  on  real- 
property  and  bonds  in  1788."     Will  that  do  you? 

Blanche. — ^Well,  upon  my  word,  that  sounds  exciting! 

M.  Devain. — It's  desperately  so.  But  don't  lose  any  more 
time.    Get  ready.     Skidaddlel 

Agatha. — ^Wliich  hats  are  we  to  wear? 

Blanche. — ^The  pink  ones. 

Germaine. — Our  best  ones?    We  ought  to  save  those. 

M.  Devain. — No  indeed,  put  on  the  pink  ones.  I  want  my 
daughters  to  go  in  style,  so  that  everyone  will  turn  around  to 
look  at  them. 

Jeanne. — ^AU  this  doesn't  tell  us  where  we  are  bound  for. 

M.  Devain. — ^Ask  your  Mother. 

Louise. — ^Mother  1 

Agatha. — ^Mamma ! 

Blanche. — ^Mummikins ! 

Germaine. — ^Well —  ? 

Mm£.  Devain  {Very  uncomfortable). — Why,  we're  going 

we're  going.     Don't  all  speak  at  once.    We're  going {to  her 

husband.)     Help  us,  won't  you,  father,  before  you  leave  us? 

M.  Devain. — ^Must  I?  It's  funny  you  can't  decide  on  that 
for  yourself.    Try  a  little. 

Mme.  Devain. — ^Think  up  something,  dear,  can't  you? 

Blanche. — Yes,  rack  your  brains,  my  precious  papa! 

M.  Devain. — ^Take  them  to  the  new  Circus. 

Blanche. — 0  yes,  goody!    Chocolates! 

Jeanne. — Well,  I  must  confess  I'm  not  keen  for  that. 
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Mme.  Devain. — How  about  the  rest  of  you  ? 

Louise. — We've  been  there  twice  already  this  year.  It's 
always  the  same  thing. 

Agatha. — Same  old  horses     .... 

M.  Devain. — Well,  you  couldn't  expect  song-birds,  could 
you?     {The  children  laugh.) 

Mme.  Devain. — ^And  besides  when  you  reckon  up,  six  persons, 
it  counts  up  right  off. 

M.  Devain. — ^Very  well,  the  circus  is  vetoed.  Take  them  to 
the  Park    .     .     . 

Mme.  Devain. — On  Sunday?  Why  you  can't  get  about  at 
all — the  wheels,  the  motors,  the  dust    .     .     . 

M.  Devain. — Why  not  to  the  Pre  Catalan? 

Blanche. — Well,  for  one  thing,  I  don't  like  milk.  It  always 
gives  me  the  stomach-ache. 

Mme.  Devain. — ^And  then,  it's  a  long  way  off.  There  are 
never  any  seats  in  the  street-cars,  and  if  you  have  two  cabs — one 
to  go  out  and  one  to  come  back — ^with  tea — all  that  means  quite 
an  expense. 

M.  Devain  {Ruffled). — ^Well,  there  you  are.  Don't  you  see 
that  it's  no  use  my  suggesting  anything?  I  dig  up  one  thing 
after  another  and  you  refuse  each  one  systematically. 

Mme.  Devain. — O,  no  dear,  not  quite  that,  but     .... 

M.  Devain. — If  that's  how  you  feel,  just  go  and  jolly  well  take 
seats  on  the  Champs-Elysees. 

Jeanne  {gloomily). — ^And  watch  the  driving? 

Louise  {Excitedly). — O  yes,  the  turnouts!  The  lovely  ladies 
inside,  all  painted,  and  with  sunshades  of  pretty  colors ! 

Mme.  Devain  {To  her  husband). — ^Hear  that?  Hear  that? 
I  meant  to  speak  to  you  about  it.  We  went  there  a  fortnight  ago 
and  sat  down.  Louise  came  back  mad  about  it.  I  don't  mind 
her  hearing  me  say  so.  It's  got  into  her  brain,  she  is  like  all 
women,  all  she  thinks  of  is  the  fascination  of  hats,  dresses,  jewels. 
She  gets  into  a  state  of  excitement  that  is  very  bad  .... 
and  it  worries  me! 

Agatha  {To  her  mother). — You  oughtn't  scold  her,  she's  so 
sweet. 

Mme.  Devain. — I'm  not  scolding  her.  But  she  is  altogether 
too  vain. 

M.  Devain. — Come  now,  listen  to  me.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  the^e  good-for-nothing  young  ones.    Take 
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them  to  Siberia  or  the  Punch-and-Judy,  anjrwhere  you  like. 
(The  children  laugh,) 

Agatha. — ^That's  a  good  joke! 

Blanche. — It*s  things  like  that  that  make  us  have  such  a 
good  time  with  you. 

Germaine  {Seriously). — See  here!  Suppose  we  go  to  the  Ice 
Palace. 

Louise. — Yes! 

Jeanne. — O  yes!  I  should  so  love  to  learn  to  skate.  It's 
so  chic. 

Mme.  Devain. — A  dollar  a  person  just  to  get  in,  my  dear 
child,  which  is  not  quite  so  chic.  We  haven't  the  means  to  spend 
six  dollars  on  one  Sunday  afternoon's  pleasure. 

Jeanne. — It's  a  shame. 

M.  Devain  {Tentatively). — How  about  going  somewhere  to 
listen  to  music  .^ 

Jeanne. — ^A  three-hour  concert?  Indoors?  Louise  and  I 
both  loathe  music. 

Louise. — O,  I'd  go  to  sleep. 

Germain^. — ^And  you  snore,  you  know. 

M.  Devain. — ^The  Grevin  Museum. 

Blanche. — I'm  afraid  to  go  there.     I'd  dream  about  robbers. 

M.  Deavin  {Getting  warmed  up). — ^The  Military  Band  in  the 
Tuileries  ? 

Mme.  Devain. — Don't  you  remember  Louise  and  Jeanne 
loathe     .     .     . 

M.  Devain  {To  those  two). — ^Even  a  brass  band? 

Louise. — Even  that,  papa  dear. 

Blanche. — I've  an  idea.  What  about  going  up  to  the 
Arcade  Triomphe  ? 

Agatha. — ^Yes.    To  see  the  people  look  like  ants. 

Mme.  Devain. — O,  no,  I  guess  not,  I  confess  that  my  legs, 
little  girls — 

Blanche. — ^You  can  wait  for  us  down  below,  talking  with  the 
janitor. 

Mme.  Devain. — O  I  shouldn't  survive  that.  I  might  as  well 
go  up. 

M.  Devain. — I  don't  wish  your  mother  to  get  all  worn-out. 
{Change  of  tone.)  Well,  well,  can't  anyone  think  of  anything? 
It  can't  be  so  very  hard.     For  mercy's  sake     .     .     . 

Mme  Devain. — O,  if  I  had  only  myself  to  consider,  I  should 
not  be  at  all  puzzled,  you  may  be  sure    .     .     . 
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M.  Devain, — ^What  then?    What  should  you  do? 

Mme.  Devain. — I  should  go  to  Vespers  and  Benediction. 

Jeanne  {Anxiously), — Oh,  Mother  Darling! 

Mme.  Devain. — ^You  need  not  fear  I  shall  inflict  it  on  you. 
I  just  say  it  to  show  you  that  I  am  giving  up  something  for  you. 

Jeanne. — ^You  are  the  best  ever    .     .     . 

Louise. — ^Do  you  know  how  all  this  will  end  ?  FU  inform  you : 
we  shan't  get  out  at  all.  Someone  will  say,  "Well,  it*s  hardly 
worth  while,  now  is  it?  It's  quite  late.  The  best  part  of  the 
day  is  gone"     and  so  on — ^and  so  forth — on  the  other  foot. 

Mme.  Devain. — Not  so,  little  girl. 

Louise  {Violently). — I  know  it.  {To  her  sisters.)  You  just 
see! 

Mme.  Devain. — But  I  tell  you,  no,  dear  child.  We  shall  go 
out.     Even  if  I  had  to    .     .     . 

-  Louise  {Quite  beside  herself). — ^Well,  meantime,  here  we  are, 
all  five  of  us,  with  our  pink  hats,  like  garden-images.  And  why  ? 
Just  because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  five  daughters  and  our 
parents  have  to  think  about  money. 

Mme.  Devain. — Why,  of  course  they  do.  We  must  consider 
your  father.     Remember  how  much  he  does  for  us. 

M.  Devain  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  to  the  windotv.) 

Louise. — O,  yes,  that's  true.  But  if  we  were  an  only  child, 
that  one  would  have  a  much  better  time.  Isn't  that  so  now? 
And  is  it  true  or  not  that  it's  a  misfortune  to  be  five  girls,  and  that 
no  one  wants  to  marry  Germaine?  And  that  we  have  to  go  to 
cheap  little  dress-makers? 

Mme.  Devain. — Be  quiet,  hush!  That's  more  than  enough! 
{To  her  husband.)  Father,  will  you  make  her  keep  still?  How 
do  I  happen  to  have  such  a  little  virago  of  a  daughter?  (M. 
Devain  is  looking  fixedly  out  of  the  window^  and  does  not  stir.) 
Well,  papa,  don't  you  hear  me  ? 

M.  Deavin  {Turns  around  and  with  a  gesture  of  sudden  relief). — 
Well,  children,  it's  begun  to  rain.  That  settles  everything. 
(^He  goes  out.     Slowly  and  silently  the  pink  hats  come  off^  one  by  one.) 
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Paul,  ten  years  old, 

Louis,  twelve  years  old, 

Jos6,  thirteen  years  old, 

LuciEN,  fifteen  years  old, 

M.  Triche,  thirty 'three  years  old.    Inclining  to  stoutness  ^  his  hair 

is  worn  too  long,  he  has  the  shovel-hat  of  a  sub-master  at  the 

Lyceum, 

On  the  quay  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  Trocadero  the  four 
boys  abreast  dragging  their  hobnailed  shoes  and  chattering  animat- 
edly, M.  Triche,  their  tutor,  walks  along  behind  them  gloomy  and 
thoughtful  after  the  manner  of  keepers. 

Paul, — ^Well,  I've  got  a  sister  who  has  a  whole  chest  full  of 
diamonds. 

.  Louis, — IVe  got  a  big  brother  who  has  won  every  decoration 
there  is  in  the  whole  world. 

Jose. — ^Well,  you  know  my  father  once  met  a  thief  in  the 
woods.    The  thief  passed  right  by  him  without  saying  a  word. 

Louis. — ^Huh,  my  father  killed  an  elephant. 

Jose. — ^An  elephant? 

Louis. — ^You  bet — a  whopper. 

Jose, — Where  ? 

Louis, — ^Why,  on  his  travels,  of  course. 

Jose, — ^Where  did  your  father  go,  on  his  travels  ? 

Louis, — ^Everywhere. 

Paul, — ^Well,  IVe  got  a  castle. 

Jose, — Fm  going  to  have  a  couple  later  on — ^with  cannons. 

Paul, — O  well,  my  father  and  mother  are  both  dead. 

Lucien. — ^You're  everyone  of  you  telling  lies  or  talking  non- 
sense. 

Paul. — No  sir! 

Jose, — Sure  not. 

Lucien, — O,  go  on!  Look  here  now.  Your  sister's  diamonds, 
Paul,  Louis's  elephant.  Of  course  I  know  that's  all  gospel  truth. 
Isn't  it  now? 

Paul, — O,  well,  of  course,  it's  a  bit  stretched. 

Jose. — We  were  just  jollying. 
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Louis. — ^Just  to  feel  sort  of  grown  up. 

Paul. — ^Telling  stories  is  all  the  fun  we  have  on  Sundays. 

Jose. — ^When  we're  out  to  walk,  it's  true.  Somehow,  the 
open  air  and  all  makes  us  make  up  things. 

Lucien. — ^Well,  didn't  I  tell  you  so.  And  then,  besides,  it  is 
a  diversion.  It  takes  the  place  of  our  families,  when  we  don't 
go  home. 

Jose. — It's  disgusting,  just  the  same,  to  be  abandoned  this 
way  by  one's  parents. 

Louis. — ^What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Can't  be  helped. 
Considering  we've  got  parents  a  long  way  off,  who  have  their 
cakes  and  ale  without  us. 

Paul. — Sure.  He's  dead  right.  Nothing  for  us  but  to  go  to 
walk  with  Monsieur  Triche  on  the  Sundays  that  the  others  have 
leave. 

Jose. — Our  pet  gorilla! 

Paul. — Say,  just  look  at  him!     Isn't  he  the  ugliest  ever! 

Louis. — ^His  hat's  as  greasy  as  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter. 

Lucien. — ^He's  not  bad-tempered. 

Louis. — ^That's  the  only  thing  he  isn't. 

Paul. — He  doesn't  seem  to  be  enjoying  himself  any  more 
than  we  are. 

Jose. — ^Maybe  not,  but  I  think  he's  quite  hard  to  please. 
He  can  do  what  he  wants,  anyway.  Buy  a  paper — or  a  piece  of 
barley-candy — or  smoke — 

Paul. — ^And  then  he  can  stop  in  anywhere  he  likes. 

Jose. — I  know  it.  And  we  have  to  ask,  just  for  that:  "Per- 
mission, Monsieur." 

Louis. — It's  sickening.     Where  are  your  parents,  you,  Jose? 
Still  in  Brazil? 

Jose. — Yep. 

Paul. — Is  it  any  good  in  Brazil? 

Jose. — O,  not  bad. 

Paul. — ^You've  been  there. 

Jose. — I  was  born  there,  but  I  don't  remember  anything. 
I  was  put  out  to  nurse  in  France,  very  soon  after. 

Louis. — And  since  then? 

Jose. — ^Never  budged.  Papa  writes  me  once  or  twice  a  year 
when  he  sends  me  money. 

Louis. — ^What's  he  doing? 

Jose. — He  earns  money.  And  what  about  your  mother  and 
father?    Are  they  far  off? 
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Louis. — ^No,  they're  in  Paris. 

Jose. — In  Paris.     But  you  never  see  them. 

Louis. — ^They  haven't  time.    They  work. 

Jos^. — What  at? 

Louis. — ^Earning  a  living. 

Jose  {To  Paul). — And  how  about  yours .^ 

Louis  (To  Paul). — ^You  said  just  now  that  yours  were  dead. 

PauL—O  no,  stupid.     Not  yet. 

Louis. — ^What  made  you  say  so? 

Paul. — O,  just  for  fun. 

Jos. — ^Well,  what  do  they  do  ? 

Paul. — Earn  a  living. 

Louis. — ^They  don't  exactly  pay  you  daily  visits. 

Paul. — ^No,  they  forget  me  rather,  once  they've  dumped  me 
here  with  my  trunk.     I  don't  care.     When  I'm  a  man 

Jose. — ^Well,  what  about  you,  Lucien?  You've  never  told 
us  how  yours  amuse  themselves. 

Lucien. — I  have  none. 

Paul.— Wh3it  really? 

Louis. — ^Nobody?    Nobody  at  all? 

Lucien. — Nobody. 

Jose. — Surely  you  have  an  uncle  or  a  cousin?  Some  sub- 
stitute exactly  as  good  ? 

Lucien. — No,  only  a  guardian. 

Jose. — What's  that,  pray  tell? 

Lucien. — ^Why  it's  a  man,  don't  you  know,  whose  charge 
you're  put  in — ^who  is  supposed  to  take  the  baby  out  to  walk. 

Jose. — ^And  you've  got  one  of  those? 

Lucien. — ^That's  what. 

Louis. — But  he's  not  often  seen  rising  from  the  waves. 

Lucien. — It's  true.  He  seldom  comes  to  see  me  because  he's 
busy. 

Jose. — Where  ? 

Lucien. — In  the  country,  way  off  near  Bordeaux. 

Jose. — ^What  does  he  do? 

Lucien. — ^Makes  money. 

Louis. — I  see.     Then  you  have  a  guardian  who  doesn't  guard. 

Paul. — I  call  the  whole  thing  futile  piffle. 

M.  Triche. — ^Young  gentlemen,  beware  of  the  carriages. 
We  shall  cross  over  directly. 

Louis. — O,  we're  all  right. 

Paul. — I  say,  sir. 
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M.  TViVA^.— Well,  what? 

Paul. — I'd  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

M.  Triche. — Go  ahead. 

Paid. — ^You  look  as  if  you  were  jolly  well  bored,  taking  us 
out  to  walk. 

M.  Triche. — I  ?    O,  no.     I  have  my  own  thoughts. 

Louis, — What  about? 

M.  Triche. — O,  you  wouldn't  be  interested. 

Paul. — ^Yes,  we  should. 

Jose. — Sure  thing,  Monsieur  Triche. 

Louis. — We  want  to  hear. 

M.  Triche. — ^Well,  I  think  about  my  parents  whom  I've  not 
seen  for  nine  years. 

Louis. — O,  really? 

Paul. — ^Where  are  they? 

Jose. — Are  they  far  away? 

M.  Triche. — ^Yes,  a  long  way  in  the  country. 

Paul. — ^Are  they  farmers  ? 

M.  Triche. — I  suppose  you'd  call  them  so.  The  village  is 
only  a  small  one.  I'm  fond  of  them  and  they  are  quite  old  now. 
They  don't  like  it  that  I  never  go  home  to  see  them. 

Jose. — ^Why  don't  you  go  sometime?    OS  in  a  cloud  of  dust! 

Lucien. — We'll  give  you  permission,  sir. 

M.  Triche  (Sighing). — Out  of  the  question.  My  situation, 
you  see.     I've  got  to  stay  here. 

Louis. — ^What  for? 

M.  Triche. — ^To  earn  my  living. 

Lucien. — ^We  always  run  up  against  that. 

M.  Triche. — Here  now,  take  hold  of  hands.  This  is  our 
chance  to  get  across,  little  fellows. 


NOT  AT  HOME 

Diana  de  Saint-Gobain,  twenty-eight  years  old. 
Madame  Lechoux,  fifty-nine  years  old. 
Uncle  Arthur,  forty-seven  years  old. 
Prince  Popopoff  rising  sixty. 
A  Maid. 

//  is  winter  time.  Diana  is  lying  in  a  chaise-longue  before 
the  fire  of  the  sitting-room  of  her  little  house  on  the  Boulevard  Pereire. 
The  basement  door  rings^  and  a  maid  opens  the  door  partway. 

Maid. — ^They've  come,  Madame. 

Diana. — Let  them  up.  Then  go.  Tell  Sylphide  and  Pauline 
that  they  are  free  till  midnight.  Romeo  can  go  where  he  pleases, 
too.     I  shall  not  require  any  dinner. 

Maid. — ^Very  well,  Madame,  Here  they  are.  {She  disappears. 
Enter  Madame  Lechoux  and  Uncle  Arthur.  The  door  is  shut 
behind  them.) 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Hullo,  girlie — girlie. 

Diana. — Hullo,  ma. 

Uncle  Arthur. — Good  afternoon,  niece. 

Diana. — ^Aft'noon,  Uncle  Art.  Sit  down.  Take  off  your 
hat,  mummy.  You,  too.  Uncle,  leave  your  umbrella  in  the 
corner.     Is  it  cold  out? 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^Well,  it's  not  to  say  hot. 

Uncle  Arthur. — My  hands  were  fair  numb  this  afternoon, 
down  to  the  market,  now  I  tell  you. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — It's  much  pleasanter  here. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^You've  got  some  wood  there,  Diana,  that 
knows  what  burning  means.  Makes  a  nice  blaze,  too.  What  do 
you  pay  for  it? 

Diana. — I  don't  know. 

Urule  Arthur. — ^You  don't  know. 

Diana. — No,  indeed. 

Uncle  Arthur. — Who  looks  after  that  kind  of  thing  for  you? 

Diana. — I  don't  really  know  that. 

Uncle  Arthur. — Come  now,  that's  a  bit  thick. 

Diana. — I  believe  Pauline  does. 
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Uncle   Arthur, — ^Your   servant   girl?    Why,  they    probably 
cheat  you.     No  doubt  rob  you  outright. 

Diana. — I  should  worry. 

Mme.   Lechoux, — ^What   do   you    suppose    she   cares?     She 
doesn't  pay  the  bills. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^At  that,  money's  money. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — O  come,  ring  off.  Don't  be  an  idiot, 
brother.     Get  warmed  up,  and  don't  ask  questions. 

Uncle  Arthur  {With  a  sigh). — I  suppose  the  Prince  is  still  in 
the  ring? 

Diana. — Sure  thing. 

Uncle  Arthur. — Let's  see  now.  What  is  it  you  call  him? 
For  the  life  of  me  I  can't  ever  remember. 

Diana. — Po. 

Uncle  Arthur. — In  fun? 

Diana. — Short  for  PopopoiF. 

Uncle  Arthur. — That's  right.     It  all  comes  back  to  me,  now. 

Diana. — I  call  him  Po  for  short,  just  when  we're  alone. 

Uncle  Arthur. — Don't  he  mind  ? 

Diana. — O,  he  loves  it. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^Well,  if  women  aren't  the  limit. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^What  about  men,  then?  Six  of  one  and 
half-a-dozen  of  t'other. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^True.  I  sometimes  get  to  thinking,  and  I 
regret  that — 

Diana. — ^What,  pray? 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^That  I  wasn't  a  prince — a  Rooshan  one,  for 
choice.  I  might  have  been  one — if  Providence  had  permitted. 
O,  well!  {A  pause.)  Worse  luck.  It  would  have  been  more 
sport  than  being  a  green-grocer. 

Diana. — ^Are  you  people  hungry? 

Uncle  Arthur. — Not  yet.     My  appetite  is  on  the  way. 

Diana. — ^Thirsty  ? 

Uncle  Arthur. — Presently,  thanks. 

Diana  {To  her  mother). — ^How  about  you,  ma?  Have  some 
refreshments  ? 

Mme.  Lechoux. — No — only  an  hour  or  so  later  maybe  I'll 
ask  you  for  a  little  of  that  cheese  we  had  last  Sunday,  if  there's 
any  left. 

Diana. — ^None  left,  ma.  Did  you  think  we  picked  it  for 
future  use? 

Mme.   Lechoux. — ^That's   too   bad.     It  certainly  was   good 
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cheese.  Then  I'll  just  have  a  glass  of  cordial.  But  no  hurry; 
towards  night  when  we  light  up. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^Now  cordials  poison  me.  You  can  give  me 
some  wine,  Rooshan  wine,  if  you  have  any.  To  drink  to  France: 
{Sings.)     "France  is  my  mother,  and  I  am  her  children." 

Diana. — ^Hush!     You  go  right  through  my  head. 

Mme.  Lechoux  {To  her  daughter). — ^Well,  how  is  everything.? 
You  happy? 

Diana. — Perfectly. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Is  he  as  nice  as  ever.? 

Diana. — Even  nicer  if  possible. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^Does  he  still  make  you  little  presents .? 

Diana. — Little  ones  and  big  ones. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — For  instance. 

Diana. — ^Yesterday,  he  gave  me  a  ring. 

Uncle  Arthur  {Pointing  at  a  ruby  on  her  fingef). — ^That 
boulder  ? 

Diana. — Why,  no,  Uncle,  youVe  seen  this  one. 

Mm£.  Lechoux  {To  Uncle  Arthur). — That's  the  one  he  gave 
her  when  his  wife  died. 

Diana. — ^Yesterday's  is  a  star  in  sapphires.  I'll  show  it  to 
you  presently. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Yes,  when  we're  really  settled.  First, 
give  us  our  aprons,  like  you  always  do  Sundays. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^Where  are  our  aprons.? 

Diana. — You  know,  don't  you.?  In  the  linen-closet.  The 
closet  at  the  left  of  the  mantel. 

Uncle  Arthur. — All  right.  I'll  go  get  them.  {He  leaves  the 
room.) 

Mme.  Lechoux. — It's  fine  to  have  a  man  who  is  generous,  a 
spender.  I'm  tickled  to  death,  lovey-dovey  that  you've  struck 
such  luck. 

Diana. — ^Yes. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Do  you  suppose  you'll  keep  him.? 

Diana. — ^As  long  as  I  can.  But  that  side  of  it  doesn't  in- 
terest me.     I  prefer  not  to  think  of  it. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^You  must  think  of  it.  It  is  your  duty. 
If  you  don't  think  for  yourself,  you  ought  to  for  your  people,  for 
your  mother's  sake.  When  one  has  a  family,  one  should  .  .  • 
you  get  me,  little  girl.? 

Diana. — ^Yes,  ma. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — If  your  poor  father  were  only  alive!     {A 
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silence.)  Oh,  just  a  word.  If  youVe  anything  to  give  me  to- 
day, don*t  do  it  before  your  Uncle.     He's  jealous. 

Diana. — Right-O. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Take  care. 

Uncle  Arthur  {Comes  in  again^  an  apron  tied  around  his  waist). 
— ^Here  I  am  a  regular  Boots.  {He  holds  out  the  other  to  Mme. 
Lechoux.)     Here's  yours. 

Mme.  Lechoux  (Putting  it  on  and  tying  it.  To  her  daughter). — 
Now,  let's  see.  What  are  you  going  to  give  us  to  do,  precious? 
We  like  to  be  useful. 

Diana. — Well,  I  don't  just  know. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^What  can  we  clean  up  for  you? 

Diana. — Everything  is  clean  here. 

Mme.  Lechoux.-^hj  Oh!  I  guess  it  wouldn't  do  to  look  too 
close.  I'm  quite  sure  that  we  could  find  some  dust  if  we  should 
hunt  in  all  the  comers,  under  the  furniture. 

Diana. — ^What  would  you  like  best  to  do? 

Mme.  Lechoux. — I've  no  choice. 

Uncle  Arthur. — I'd  like  to  straighten  up  your  dressing-table. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Now,  just  listen  to  him,  will  you,  the  old 
rascal?  {To  her  daughter.)  Would  you  like — would  you  like 
me  to  do  .  .  .  {She  tries  to  think  up  something.)  Your  cut- 
glass  ? 

Diana. — Not  worth  while. 

Uncle  Arthur. — Your  sauce-pans? 

Diana. — ^Thanks  awfully,  my  chef  certainly  would  let  me 
hear  from  it,  if  he  noticed  that  anyone  had  been  monkeying  with 
his  tool-chest.     You  don't  know  Sir  Romeo. 

Uncle  Arthur. — No,  but  we've  eaten  his  cooking.  He's  all 
right.     He's  on  to  his  job. 

Diana. — I  should  say  he  was. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Should  you  like  us  to  do  your  brasses? 

Uncle  Arthur. — No  scrubbing  to  be  done  ? 

Diana. — You  know  very  well  that  I  have  carpets  everywhere. 
Uncle  Arthur. — Even  in  your     .     .     . 

Diana. — Why,  of  course.     There  in  particular. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^My  eye !    You're  not  so  badly  off. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^Then  it  seems  as  if  your  family  couldn't  be 
of  any  use  to  you. 

Uncle  Arthur. — You  haven't  even  a  little  kettle  to  mend  with 
fish-glue. 

Diana. — No,  no.     Nothing  of  that  sort. 
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Mme.  Lechoux. — It's  so  nice  to  be  here  beside  you,  working, 
while  you  tell  us  little  stories  about  your  likes  and  dislikes,  the 
prince,  and  this  one  and  that  one.  It's  as  good  as  a  cordial.  It 
is,  really.  My  brother  and  I  just  look  forward  to'  Sunday,  on 
my  word  we  do. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^That's  right.     We  do  that. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Because  you're  'a  sweet,  affectionate  girl 
with  some  heart,  and  care  a  little  about  your  mother.  You 
ain't  proud  nor  yet  catty.  There's  plenty  of  people  whose  children 
wouldn't  look  at  them  nor  associate  with  them  at  all  in  your 
place,  and  considering  the  position  you  hold,  saying  they  owe  it 
to  society.  You're  different.  You  never  blush  to  see  us  in 
your  fine  apartment     •     .     . 

Uncle  Arthur. — She  knows  too,  that  we  are  all  proud  of  her. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Of  course,  we  are.  {To  Diana.)  There's 
no  one  like  you.     I  must  kiss  you  just  for  fun.     {Kisses  her.) 

Uncle  Arthur. — Well,  don't  I  get  one  too.?  {Kisses  her  in 
his  turn.) 

Diana. — Want  to  come  and  look  over  my  jewel-box? 

Uncle  Arthur. — O  yes! 

Diana. — But  you  know  them  by  heart,  already. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^That  doesn't  hurt  anything.  They  always 
seem  new. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^Jewels  are  things  you  don't  tire  of.  And 
besides,  you  always  think  tg  yourself  how  much  they  are  worth, 
how  many  vegetables  they'd  buy. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — It  all  amounts  to  quite  a  fortune. 

Diana. — Rather. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Well,  show  them  to  us,  with  their  stories. 
Who  this  came  from;  how  you  got  each  piece;  all  the  gentlemen's 
names;  how  much  you  could  pawn  them  for.  Everything,  in 
fact. 

Diana. — ^What  a  child  it  is,  poor  little  mother  kins ! 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Then,  after  that,  I'll  lay  out  the  cards. 
Sundays  they  tell  more  than  other  days.     Yes,  that's  their  day. 

Diana. — Well,  set  out  the  table,  while  I  go  to  my  room  to  get 
my  case. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — ^All  right.  That'll  be  fine.  Bring  your 
little  soft  brush  along.     {At  this  moment^  a  doorbell  rings.) 

Uncle  Arthur. — There's  the  doorbell. 

Diana. — Go  see,  ma,  will  you.? 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Isn't  there  anyone  to  wait  on  the  door.? 
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Diana. — ^Why  no.  You  know  very  well  that  I  ship  the  whole 
bunch  on  Sunda^rs  so  we  can  be  all  the  cosier  by  ourselves,  like 
one  family. 

Mme.  Lechoux, — ^That's  so,  of  course.  When  just  think  of 
all  the  hussies  there  are  who  would  go  to  the  races  if  they  were  in 
your  place — such  a  love  as  she  is — you  know  you  are  just  a  pearl. 
{Kisses  her.)  {The  ring  is  repeated.) 

Diana. — ^Hustle,  mother,  and  you  understand  I*im  at  home 
to  nobody,  positively  nobody. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — FU  skip.  {She  goes  out  and  downstairs. 
Diana  goes  into  the  next  room.) 

(Uncle  Arthur  left  alone^  looks  around  at  his  ease^  but  sees 
nothing  he  can  very  well  take  without  being  observed.  He  gives  a 
sigh  at  finding  nothing.  However ^  he  slips  into  his  pocket,  a  red 
pencil  and  three  Russian  cigarettes  which  were  lying  in  a  saucer. 
Just  at  that  moment  a  sound  of  voices  is  heard.  An  old  man,  with 
cheeks  reddened  artificially  and  cotton  wool  side-whiskers,  appears 
ushered  in  by  Mme.  Lechoux  who  is  overcome  with  deference.) 

Mme.  Lechoux  {Impressed,  to  her  daughter). — It  was  the 
prince.     He  told  me  his  name,  so  I — 

Diana  {In  a  rage — from  the  piano). — ^You?     Po? 

Popopoff. — ^Yes,  dear  child.  Pray  who  is  this  lady  in  the 
apron,  who  wishes  to  kiss  the  skin  off  my  hands  .^ 

Diana. — She's  my  mother.  I  must  say  you've  got  a  nerve, 
coming  on  Sunday,  when  I've  forbidden  you.  Sundays  I'm  not 
at  home  to  a  soul — ^not  even  to  the  tip  of  your  nose.  I've  told 
you  often  enough,  I  should  hope. 

Mme.  Lechoux. — Girlie!    Girlie! 

Diana. — ^You  keep  still,  ma. 

Uncle  Arthur  {To  the  prince). — ^Don't  mind  her. 

Popopoff  {To  Diana,  pointing  to  Uncle  Arthur). — ^Your 
father,  Diana? 

Diana. — My  son,  if  you  like.  It's  nothing  to  you.  You 
heard  what  I  said.  Make  a  noise  like  a  hoop  and  roll  away. 
In  the  week,  you  know,  my  dear  Bruin,  the  whole  blooming  week 
is  yours.  But  on  Sunday — ^nothing  doing.  That's  the  family's 
day,  as  sacred  as  an  ikon.  So,  in  closing,  the  Russian  hymn  and 
flap  your  wings 

Popopoff  {Ultra-correct). — Cruel,  too  cruel,  fair  one.  Ma- 
dame, Monsieur  I  have  the  honor — {bows  and  goes  off.  A  silence. 
Tip-tap  of  patent-leathers  on  the  stairs.     The  door  bangs.) 
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Uncle  Arthur. — Now,  what  do  you  know?     You're  crazy. 

Mine.  Lechoux. — How  you  did  talk  to  him. 

Uncle  Arthur. — ^He'll  never  come  back. 

Diana. — Don't  you  worry.  He'll  be  prostrate  on  my  door- 
mat the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning. 

Uncle  Arthur. — He  certainly  speaks  up  like  a  gentleman! 
And  he's  a  fine  shape.     He'd  make  a  wonder  of  a  green-grocer. 

Diana. — ^You'd  better  propose  it  to  him.  {To  her  mother y 
who  has  begun  to  spread  out  the  cards  in  rows  on  the  table.)  Are 
you  going  to  tell  my  fortune? 

Mme.  Lechoux. — I  want  to  see  if  he  will  die  in  your  arms. 


LAVEDAN'S  LITTLE  DRAMAS 

By  Sibyl  Collar  Holbrook 

THE  name  of  M.  Henri  Lavedan,  of  the  French  Acade- 
my, one  of  whose  dialogues  found  a  place  in  trans- 
lation, in  the  Spring,  1916,  Number  of  Poet  Lore, 
is  not  that  of  a  newly-risen  star  in  the  firmament  of 
literature.  Ever  since,  some  fifteen  years  back, 
*  the  title  "L^j  Beaux  Dimanches^^ — stumbled  upon 
quite  by  chance  in  a  library  catalogue — possessed  our  imagination 
with  its  rich  possibilities,  ever  since  the  mysterious  promise  of  the 
name  was  found  amply  to  fulfil  itself,  the  appearance  of  each  new 
publication  of  M.  Lavedan  has  again  promised  and  again  brought 
hours  of  deep  literary  contentment. 

While  the  marvel  is  that,  in  all  this  time,  our  larger  reading- 
public — not  to  mention  the  thoughtful,  French-reading  portion — 
has  hardly  made  his  acquaintance,  or  at  least  has  not  proclaimed 
it  with  the  pride  and  zeal  that  it  merits.  We  would  change  all 
that.  We  would  go  on  record  as  a  missionary  to  the  people  sitting 
in  darkness  concerning  this  brilliant  writer — a  darkness  so  readily 
illuminated  as  to  be  almost  a  wilful  state  of  unenlightenment. 

His  most  ardent  circle  of  admirers  will  be  the  inner  ring  of  those 
who  can  come  to  know  him  in  his  own  vernacular.  The  full 
flavor  with  its  soupfons  of  irony,  its  dash  of  impudence,  its  salt  of 
common  sense  is  all  there  is  of  most  integrally  French — and  not- 
withstanding the  triple  entente,  by  corollary,  least  English. 

Take,  for  instance  the  ^^ Beaux  Dimanches^^  and  call  it  the  Fine 
Sundays  or  even  Of  a  Fine  Sunday^  if  you  need  a  proof  of  how 
provokingly  far  we  keep  from  any  real  substitute.  This  is  the 
title  of  a  collection  of  dialogues  or  scenes,  often  between  two 
persons  only,  sometimes  offering  a  group,  but  containing  no 
narrative,  yet  almost  as  entirely  devoid  of  movement  and  action 
as'of  description.  Everything,  from  the  standing  in  society  of  the 
speakers  to  the  precise  shade  of  their  relation  between  them,  is 
shown  by  conversation  solely,  conversation  too,  which  has  the 
effect  of  having  been  reproduced  verbatim  from  the  idiomatic, 
clipped,  slangy  speech  of  Parisians  talking  under  intimate  con- 
ditions, regardless  of  an  audience.     In  the  French  the  parts  fit  in 
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to  the  whole,  and  the  whole  gives  an  impression  seldom  equalled 
of  truth  to  life  as  it  is.  But  if  we  translate — say  the  impatience 
of  the  French  youth  of  a  good  family,  waiting  for  his  family  to 
start  for  mass,  "  Qu^on  s^ excite  tin  peuj  qu^on  se  galvanise ^ ' '  by  "Get 
a  wiggle  on, "  "  Shake  a  leg  there, "  we  have  muddled  the  current 
of  thought,  dimmed  the  lens  through  which  we  were  examining 
that  comer  of  life.  It  is  on  just  such  untranslatable,  colloquial 
forms  of  expression  that  the  unfolding  of  M.  Lavedan's  art  de- 
pends, and  it  is  into  this  mould  that  his  most  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic and  successful  work  is  cast,  as  "  Les  Petites  FisiteSj "  "  Les 
Petites  FeteSj^^  ** Les  Jeunes^*^  "Leurs  SoeurSj^*  ^^Gens  de  Maison^\ 
"  Marionettes  J "  "  Les  Departs  ".  Quite  characteristic  is  the  scene  in 
the  menage  Boileau,  which  is  all  astir  with  unusual  preparations 
for  a  country  outing.  A  horse  with  unwonted  lavishness  has 
been  hired,  and  even  before  the  last  bottle  is  stowed,  may  be 
seen  outside  the  door,  attracting  envious  glances  from  the 
families  of  rival  shopkeepers  across  the  street — Madame  Boileau 
lacking  the  fine  feeling  of  a  Mrs.  Gilpin.  Just  at  the  moment 
of  departure,  when  everyone  has  been  asked  by  everyone  else 
if  anything  has  been  forgotten,  M.  Boileau  is  suddenly  attacked 
by  a  toothache — ^^Papa  a  sa  dent^^ — apparently  a  traditional  and 
respected  affliction,  one,  at  all  events,  which  upsets  with  pitiful 
finality  all  the  naive  plans  for  something  startling  in  the  way  of 
a  ^^partie  de  campagne^\ 

The  outline  of  these  does  not  indicate  anything  of  the  charm 
of  the  filled-in  sketch.  Nothing  could  be  simpler,  more  banal, 
even  trifling,  and  this  may  be  said  of  nearly  all  the  dialogues. 
Rarely  does  M.  Lavedan  choose  a  critical,  a  dramatic  moment: 
one  only  comes  to  me-^in  "  Les  Departs^ "  where  a  woman  starts 
off  with  her  lover,  leaving  husband  and  little  girl,  to  go  away 
indefinitely  "Danj  une  autre  patrie^^ — and  this  is  by  no  means  one 
of  the  most  happily  caught  photographs  of  life.  The  material, 
then,  the  substance  does  not  account  for  much  of  M.  Lavedan's 
charm,  and  par  consequent  to  fill  it  completely,  you  must  read  him 
in  the  French.  Three  conspicuous  qualities  has  his  touch — it  is 
swift,  sure,  and  light.  While  French  to  the  core — as  has  been 
said — in  precision,  compactness,  in  a  somewhat  unideal  interpre- 
tation of  human  behavior,  in  wit  and  brevity,  in  polish  and 
nettetij  there  is  too  an  illusive  something  in  his  writing  rather 
Japanese  in  its  distinction,  its  power  of  setting  forth  by  a  stroke 
some  figure,  or  action,  or  background. 

For  an  impression  of  this   swiftness,  open  at  one  of  the  De^ 
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parts — a  group  of  scenes  all  centering  round  some  imminent  de- 
parture or  upheaval,  either  commonplace  or  final.  **Pour  U  BaV^ 
shows  three  members  of  a  family,  father,  mother  and  daughter 
dressing  to  go  out  in  the  evening.  Their  ages  are  given,  and  four 
lines  of  setting:  the  hour,  the  season,  the  floor,  the  street,  the 
immediate  state  of  attire  of  each  of  the  three, — no  other  descrip- 
tion. Yet  by  the  first  half  page,  Monsieur  and  Madame  are 
before  us:  the  double-chinned  mamma  complaining  of  her  tight 
green  satin  slippers — or  more  accurately,  that  she  does  not 
complain,  although  the  little,  dry,  unomamental  papa — sous-chef 
at  the  Agriculture  does  refer  to  the  throbbing  of  his  corns.  A- 
nother  page,  and  we  have  Eugenie,  the  daughter,  "jtti  marche 
suT  vingt-sept^\  but  who  is  still  the  demure  simple-minded  girl, 
with  no  opinion  to  offer  when  her  mother  asks  advice  as  to  which 
of  two  decorations  she  shall  put  in  her  hair.  "  Damtj  je  ne  sais 
pasy  mamman,  les  deux  te  vont  si  bien^^  at  which  aimable  point  she 
is  tartly  interrupted  by  the  practical  mother  who  says,  "(?«:, 
mats  je  ne  peux  pas  mettre  les  deux,  faurai  Pair  de  la  reine  Ravonal- 
do.'' 

This  mother  is  rather  typical  of  the  middle  class  mere-de 
famille  found  in  many  of  the  scenes,  holding  the  helm  with  a  firm 
grip,  and  yet  not  in  a  tyrannical  manner  or  hen-pecking  spirit. 
In  this  sketch,  she  spiritedly  insists  on  the  father's  wearing  his 
best  evening  clothes,  when  he  in  a  faint  hope  of  economy  ventures 
to  suggest  his  second  best,  and  he  promptly  gives  in  with  "  Bon. 
Je  vais  mettre  le  neuf.  Ne  te  fache  pas. "  Their  relative  values 
are  amusingly  shown  by  another  dry  rejoinder  of  Madame  to 
Eugenie,  who  rhapsodizing  over  her  father's  position  of  which  a 
significant  measure  to  her  is  the  fact  that  the  office  is  in  the 
State-house  and  heated,  meets  the  reply  that  "it  is  a  pity  that  he 
can't  bring  home  some  of  the  wood. "  No,  the  English  ruins  it. 
It  is  doing  M.  Lavedan  a  great  injustice  to  attempt  to  wrest 
his  pictures  from  their  perfectly-suited  Parisian  frame. 

To  see  further  the  sureness  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  his  touch, 
look  at  ^^ Petit  Poissons''  in  the  same  volume,  and  on  the  more 
original  theme.  La  Concierge  enters  the  room  of  one  Rosalie  who 
is  packing  a  trunk  and  who  says  in  answer  to  her  question,  "Owi 
je  m'en  vas. "  From  the  slip-shod  verb,  we  know  at  once  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  humble  individual,  and  shown  in  another  line  by 
the  word  renvoyee  to  be  a  servant,  and  a  few  sentences  farther 
on,  we  have  the  type  of  mistress  she  has  been  under,  a  person 
much  pre-occupied  with  gold  fish  of  sorts.     M.  Lavedan's  insight 
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into  the  liveried  brain  is  unmistakably  shown  in  the  series  called 
^^Gens  de  Maison^^^  though  if  ever  he  verges  on  the  burlesque,  the 
extravagant,  it  is  in  the  portrait  of  the  chef^  who  every  day  at  three 
in  the  afternoon,  exercises  his  blooded  saddle-horse,  the  gift  of  a 
foreign  prince  in  return  for  a  matchless  recipe.  But  perhaps  the 
level  of  naturalness  and  sans-g^ne  is  brought  up  by  the  sketch  of 
gossiping  nurses  exchanging  anecdotes  about  their  employers 
"^n  plein  air^^^  until  urged  by  a  lounging  Zouave  to  go  for  a  drink 
of  cocoa  with  him — first  having  satisfied  the  thirst  of  "/^/  gosses^\ 

The  ^^Petites  Visites^^  has  a  wider  range  of  characters  and  situ- 
ations. Here  are  all  manner  of  family  visits:  a  father  to  his 
son  who  is  a  private  in  the  barracks,  a  Paris  mother  to  her  baby 
girl  in  the  country  under  the  charge  of  a  foster-mother;  a  wife  to 
her  husband  in  an  insane  hospital;  a  young  married  pair  to  the 
family  lot  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere'lor^kaise;  an  aunt  to  a  little 
boy  at  boarding  school.  More  sinister  and  very  forcible,  although 
the  workmanship  is  never  heavy  nor  broad,  is  the  Hogarthian 
interior  of  an  old  woman,  preyed  on  for  money  by  a  villain  of  a 
son,  till  she  finally  surrenders  to  him  her  weekly  dole  from  a 
mysterious  visitor,  La  Dame  du  Mardi  which  she  has  tried  to  put 
away  for  the  man's  own  little  girl,  her  grandchild. 

Perhaps  even  more  astonishing  than  the  absolute  truth  of  these 
— at  least  the  conviction  we  instantly  feel  that  such  is  the  fashion 
of  thinking  and  acting  of  the  limited,  untrained,  seamy  section 
of  society — is  his  penetration  of  the  mind  of  the  child.  Quite 
uncommon  is  his  gift  of  seeing  from  the  juvenile  point  of  vision — 
that  upward  glance  of  dumb  wonder,  as  he  is  led  along  labyrin- 
thine ways,  between  walls  of  immeasurable  height,  and  can  only 
mutely  question  his  own  scant  experience,  and  cling  tight  to  his 
few  sure  gratifications.  Such  is  the  "  Troisiene  du  moisy"  in  the 
^^ Beaux  Dimanches*^ — the  special  Sunday  in  the  month  which  the 
child  spends  with  his  father,  whom  his  mother  has  divorced. 
The  boy  enjoys  his  drive,  his  treat,  the  sense  of  being  among  men, 
but  the  sophisticated  reader  can  see  the  dandified  sensual  parent, 
who  stuffs  the  boy  with  cakes  for  sheer  lack  of  knowing  what  else 
to  do  with  him,  and  behind  the  good-humored  fondness,  which  is 
a  mere  matter  of  animal  spirits;  the  real  boredom  of  the  man  of 
pleasure  checked  by  the  presence  of  the  child. 

A  no  less  true  picture  though  in  a  different  genre,  of  the  gulf 
between  successive  generations  is  drawn  in  the  visit  of  a  fond  old 
country  aunt  to  a  heartless  little  ten-year-old  at  boarding  school. 
To  him  she  represents  a  purveyor  of  caramels,  a  sender  of  birth- 
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day-boxes,  but  not,  in  the  line  of  visitors,  a  stirring  circumstance. 
He  sits  on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  answers  her  doting,  often-repeated 
questions  with  patient  but  inexpansive  politeness,  and  at  the 
sound  of  a  gong,  springs  up  with  visible  relief.  The  old  aunt  asks 
if  he  must  go  to  a  recitation:  "O  no,  it  is  recess!" 

^^ Promenade s^^  in  the  "Dimanches**  is  another  excellent  bit  of 
insight.  Four  schoolboys  left  at  the  school  over  Sunday,  while 
all  of  their  little  confreres  go  home  or  are  fetched  by  Paris  friends 
for  divers  outings,  are  condemned  to  a  dull  walk  with  a  tutor. 
This  they  try  to  enliven  by  yarning  "i  qui  mieux  mieux*^  about 
the  splendors  of  their  absent  families,  this  one's  sister  dresses 
chiefly  in  diamonds,  that  one's  father  has  slain  an  elephant,  until 
even  these  marvels  pall,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  eldest  they  swap 
the  actual  facts  which  are  similar  in  all  four  cases.  The  parents 
are  indifferent  more  from  chill  penury  than  lack  of  affection,  but 
earning  their  money  hard,  they  do  not  part  with  it  lightly  in 
railroad  fares  to  Paris,  or  pocket-money  for  their  sons'  holidays. 
Suddenly  it  occurs  to  them  to  wonder  why  their  tutor  never  goes 
away  to  pass  a  Sunday  with  his  people  and  they  question  him. 
He  is  a  shy,  clumsy  type,  plodding  and  good.  His  reason  is  the 
same  sordid  one  and  has  been  for  nine  years:  ^^IlfatU  gagner  de 
rargent'\ 

Two  other  dialogues  occur  which  show  Lavedan's  grasp  of 
the  restricted  imagination  of  children.  In  one,  a  young  girl  goes 
to  walk  with  her  brother,  notices  some  acquaintance  with  his 
petite-maitresse  on  his  arm,  and  innocently  wishes  for  a  ^^  petit- 
maitre  "  of  her  own.  "  Ca  doit  etre  amusantj "  she  hazards  wistfully, 
and  the  cynical  brother's  efforts  to  correct  without  enlightening 
her  are  the  best  commentaries  on  the  advisability  of  keeping 
the  jeunefiUe  ignorant  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  human  nature. 

This  same  ignorance  is  the  theme  of  another  dialogue  in  the 
volume  of  ^^Leurs  SoeurSj*^  between  two  girl  friends,  one  of  whom 
aspires  to  be  an  author.  She  reads  to  the  other  lier  budding  ro- 
mance of  a  lover  who  pays  his  court  on  horseback,  throwing  his 
arms  about  her  from  his  saddle,  while  she  remains  demurely  on 
a  balcony,  behind  the  parapet. 

That  M.  Lavedan  can  treat  the  innocence  of  young  woman- 
kind with  sympathetic  reverence  is  proved  however,  by  his  last 
nocturne,  the  title  of  which  betrays  the  only  hint  of  cynicism  in 
it  all  **Ce  qui  re  dure  pas.^^  Here  a  bridal  pair  look  out  of  the 
window  of  their  room  in  a  hotel  on  the  Lake  Maggiore  wreathed 
in  moonlight  below  them,  and  the  contrast  between  the  majesty 
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and  awesomeness  of  the  night  and  simplicity  of  the  little  bride's 
state  of  mind  is  exquisitely  handled.  , 

That  M.  Lavedan,  while  pastmaster  in  the  special  art  of 
dialogue — a  positive  magician  with  the  short,  interrupted,  slangy 
speech  which  says  half  but  conveys  double — is  none  the  less  at 
home  in  the  thoughtful  reminiscent  narrative  so  characteristic 
of  the  French  for  all  their  frank  realism,  will  be  found  by  con- 
sulting "Lfl  False*^ — one  of  his  more  recent  publications.  In 
this,  a  middle-aged,  happily-married  man  relates  with  tender  and 
appreciative  detail  the  history  of  a  maiden  aunt  of  his,  who  used 
to  play  a  certain  waltz  on  occasions  of  moment,  and  who  taught 
him  privately  by  humming  it,  to  dance,  having  noticed  him  mis- 
erably shy  and  awkward  beside  his  cousin-sweetheart's  fleet- 
footed  partners. 

The  power  of  the  past  is  echoed  in  another  of  these  innocent 
Contesj  called  ^^Quand  il  etait  petit.^*  A  husband  and  wife  are  on 
the  point  of  separation,  from  sheer  incompatibility,  and  the  wife 
by  way  of  preliminary,  betakes  herself  to  the  Breton  home  of 
her  husband's  foster-mother,  his  own  home  in  fact  all  through 
childhood  and  boyhood,  since  his  father  and  mother  disagreed 
and  had  no  common  chetnsoi.  The  old  Breton  peasant  woman 
garrulously  sets  forth  her  darling's  attractive  side  as  she  shows 
to  the  wife  his  room,  his  toys,  his  earliest  copy-books,  all  en- 
shrined, as  it  were,  by  her,  until  the  simple  love  and  understanding 
of  the  ignorant  nurse,  who  admits  his  unfortunate  moods  but 
lays  them  at  his  parents'  door — ^shames  the  petulant  wife  into  a 
new  charity,  and  she  summons  her  husband  by  a  dispatch  to  her 
side. 

An  attempt  at  this  sentimental  tone  is  made  in  one  of  the 
dialogues  but  it  is  much  less  artistic  than  when  cast  in  the  Conte 
mould — namely  the  ^^Maison  a  louer^^  where  a  supposed  seeker 
for  an  apartment  turns  out  to  be  the  child  of  a  former  owner  of 
the  house,  stopping  in  to  look  at  the  room  in  which  he  was  born 
and  where  his  mother  died. 

Here  then,  is  a  weakness  in  this  finished,  this  artistic,  this 
versatile  author.  He  loads  a  subject  with  a  little  more  sentiment 
than  it  will  hold,  and  drip — drip — ^a  few  drops  spill  out.  Another 
is  that  he  sometimes  follows  up  a  type  too  hard  into  the  region 
of  the  parody  which  is  never  real  art.  Such  is  the  female  bicyc- 
list with  her  subdued  retainer  of  a  husband.  She  has  made  him 
buy  a  bicycle-suit  to  wear  when  she  rides  (the  presumption 
being  that  two  wheels  would  cripple  them  financially)  and  escort 
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her  to  the  Bois  in  an  expensive  cab.  Once  there  she  fails  to  find 
a  spot  to  her  liking  for  a  mount,  and  after  repeated  abortions  has 
a  crise-^e-nerfsj  and  gives  up  the  idea  without  having  used  the 
wheel  at  all.  She  directs  the  long-suffering  husband  to  walk 
home  "^n  trainant  la  hicyleUe^^  while  she  entertains  herself  in  the 
omnibus  with  the  book  which  the  poor  deluded  man  had  hoped 
to  read  quietly  under  the  trees  during  his  wife's  exercises  on 
La  Petillante. 

A  little  too  strong  an  odor  of  Gallic  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  nose 
is  hardly  to  be  called  a  defect  in  M.  Lavedan's  style  or  spirit, 
but  of  course  this  is  sometimes  met  with.  Few  readers  outside 
of  France  will  care  for  ** Premieres  Craquments^^  or  *^  Decoucher^^  in 
the  ^^Nocturrus^\  or  indeed  any  of  this  collection  except  the  one 
already  referred  to,  and  there  are  of  course  far  more  frequent 
reminders  of  the  frailties  of  woman  and  the  indiscrimination  of 
man  scattered  through  the  scenes,  than  as  if  these  depicted  our 
nation  or  the  English.  But  you  are  by  no  means  shut  in  with  the 
brutal  poor  and  the  vicious  rich;  there  are  plenty  of  sketches 
dealing  neither  with  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  most  of  the 
"unpleasant"  ones  challenge  admiration  for  the  skill  with  which 
a  few  brief,  jerky  sentences — often  broken-off  and  an  interroga- 
tion-mark serving  instead  of  words — cover  a  difficult  point,  or 
round  a  dangerous  corner. 

Sometimes — but  very  rarely — ^we  confess  to  finding  him 
un  tout  petit  pen  tedious.  Except  for  the  present  day  tension  over 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  we  could  not  seem  to  flame  with  interest  in 
the  father  visiting  battlefields  with  his  son,  and  giving  him  on- 
the-spot  history  lectures.  Nor  do  we  care  very  much  if  the  ex- 
cashier  of  the  Tavern  Suisse  meets  the  former  guardian  of  the 
Cluny  Museum  a  third  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Palais  Royal  to 
hear  the  band-concert. 

The  ^^ Depart  pour  le  Midi^^^  which  presents  a  husband  and 
wife  confiding  separately  to  a  caller  that  each  is  going  south  solely 
on  account  of  the  other's  health,  seems  too  farcical  to  be  really 
worth  doing.  Likewise,  the  coin-fanatic,  who  is  obliged  to  move 
and  who  laments  the  necessity  to  a  fellow-collector,  makes  only 
one  memorable  remark.  In  speaking  of  the  view  of  the  Seine 
from  his  new  room,  he  cheers  up  a  bit:  yes — that  is  something  to 
enjoy.  The  thought  of  how  many  coins  must  lie  in  the  river  is 
always  an  inspiring  one  to  him. 

The  defects  however  of  an  author  like  Lavadan  are  a  scanty 
gleaning  and  we  bring  them  up  only  to  clear  ourselves  of  the  charge 
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of  blind  prejudice  in  his  favor.  Far  outweighed  are  his  most 
serious  faults  by  the  charm  and  feeling  and  skill  of  nine-tenths 
of  his  work.  Two  of  the  most  lovely  we  shall  have  to  leave  with- 
out summarizing — the  ^^Grandes  Manoeuvres'^  and  the  ^^ Depart 
pour  P Hospice**  but  they  should  be  read  as  showing  Lavedan  at 
his  high-water  mark  of  real  pathos  and  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  His  plays  are  perhaps  more  generally  familiar,  and  of 
late,  it  seems  to  be  rather  to  that  form  that  he  resorts  for  ex- 
pression :  possibly  it  is  the  dramas  that  have  won  for  him  his  seat 
in  the  French  Academy.  For  us,  however,  it  is  the  little  scenes — 
the  bouts  de  vie  such  as  we  have  been  reviewing — ^that  place  him 
among  the  Immortals  in  our  taste  and  affection. 


LISTENING 

A  PLAY— IN  ONE  ACT 
By  John  Redhead  Froome,  Jr. 
The    Characters 
Marna 

Place — some  other  town  in  some  other  country. 
Time  of  day — Sundown. 

Scene  I 

Interior  of  a  simple  house^ — almost  peasanUlike  in  appearance. 

In  the  back  wall  are  two  windows  Right  and  Lejt  of  the  Center. 
Each  sash  has  several  small  panes  and  the  frames  are  hung  with  dull-- 
colored  curtains.  The  sills  are  low  and  broad  and  a  pot  or  two  of  a 
flowering  plant  is  in  each.  Through  the  windows  are  seen  a  few 
loWy  broad-eaved  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  street^  zoith  trees  over- 
topping here  and  there.  It  is  late  in  the  day  and  presently  when  it 
begins  to  grow  dark  a  few  lights  appear  in  the  windows  opposite. 
Between  the  two  windows  in  the  room  is  a  coat  rack  and  a  coat  is 
hanging  on  it. 

In  the  Left  wall^  more  than  half  way  up  stage ^  is  a  door  lec^ding 
to  another  street,  for  the  little  house  is  on  a  corner.  From  the  door 
descend  two  low  steps  into  the  room.  Below  the  door  is  an  odd,  old 
piece  of  house-hold  furniture,  with  shelves  and  a  small  cupboard  or 
so,  and  on  it  are  dishes  and  crocks  and  a  few  utensils. 

In  the  other  wall,  about  in  the  center,  is  a  broad  open  fireplace 
filled  with  half 'burned  logs  and  ashes, — the  fire  is  low.  Over  it  is  a 
crude  mantel  shelf,  on  which  is  a  clock,  an  ornament  or  two,  and 
candle  sticks.  Above  the  fire-place  is  an  open  doorway  which  is 
approached  by  three  or  four  stairs  which  are  seen  to  turn  and  ascend 
tO  the  upper  floor. 
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There  is  little  furniture  in  the  room.  An  old  table  is  before  the 
fireplace  with  a  bench  along  one  side  of  it  next  the  fire.  Left  of  Center 
is  a  large  rocking  chair  and  up  by  the  windows  are  other  chairs. 

When  the  curtain  goes  up  Marna  is  seen  in  the  rocker.  In  her 
hands  is  some  knitting  or  sewing  which  she  is  fumbling  absents 
mindedly.  She  has  a  pleasant,  motherly  face,  broad  brow  and  kind 
eyes.  Her  hair  is  brushed  down  smoothly  and  on  her  head  is  a  sort 
of  cap.  She  is  full  waistedj  matronly  and  dressed  in  some  rough 
kind  of  dark  brown  stuff  j  with  an  apron. 

At  the  window  back  left  Trena  is  standing  peering  anxiously 
out.  Joan  is  seated  at  the  other  window,  watching,  too.  She  is 
also  endeavoring  to  occupy  herself  with  some  work.  Occasionally  she 
glances  at  her  mother.    Both  of  the  young  women  are  simply  dressed. 

The  whole  room,  with  the  women  in  their  almost  quaint  clothes, 
and  with  its  dull  walls  and  shadowy  corners,  suggests  an  Israel, 
perhaps; — most  certainly  it  presents  a  picture  of  comfortable  and 
lowly  habitation. 

After  the  rise  of  the  curtain  there  is  a  long  pause. 

Marna  slowly  rocks  two  and  fro  several  times,  picks  up  her 
work  and  drops  it  again  and  looks  steadily  fronl,  lost  in  thought. 
Her  blank  expression  gives  way  to  one  of  deep  anxiety.  She  passes 
her  hand  over  her  brow  and  holds  her  temples,  lowering  her  head  and 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  her  chair.  A  low  suffering  moan  escapes 
her. 

Trena  is  motionless  at  the  window. 

Joan's  attempt  at  work  is  aimless  and  futile.  She  looks 
toward  her  mother,  attempts  to  smile,  as  if  in  sympathy,  and  then 
looks  dotvn  the  street. 

Presently  Trena  gives  a  little  sob  and  as  she  feels  for  her  hand- 
kerchief Joan  rises  quickly  and  goes  to  her,  puts  her  arms  about  her, 
comforts  her  and  motions  toward  her  mother,  signifying  that  she  must 
be  calm.  Trena  dries  her  tears  in  an  effort  at  composure  and  re^ 
sumes  her  watching. 

Joan  goes  back  to  her  place  but  before  she  sits,  she  lifts  one  of  the 
plants  in  its  pot  and  turns  it  around  to  the  light  and  when  she  puts 
it  back  on  the  sill  it  makes  a  slight  noise.  Marna  starts  from  the 
reverie  she  has  again  been  lost  in^ 

Marna. — Listen — !    Listen — ! 

Joan  (Quietly). — It  was  only  I,  Mother,  turning  the  little 
primrose  toward  the  light. 

Marna  (Sorrowfully). — Oh — ! 
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{But  she  is  not  Sissuudj  for  her  eyes  are  strained  toward  some* 
thing  she  cannot  see.  Her  hands  rise  and  fall  in  her  lap.  She 
turns  her  head  toward  the  door  and  looks  at  it  intently.  Trena  if 
watching  her.) 

Trena. — Do  you  want  me  to  look  for  you  again,  Mother? 

(Marna  raises  her  hand  to  her^  but  does  not  speak.) 

Trena. — I  will,  Mother. 

{She  goes  up  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  The  last  rays  of  the  sun 
strike  full  upon  her.  She  is  lovely  in  the  light  which  creeps  across 
the  room  in  a  weak^  illuminating  ray.  She  stands  looking  out, 
leaning  against  the  door  frame^  her  eyes  clouded  with  her  tears. 
Marna's  head  is  inclined  slightly  toward  the  door  as  she  listens^ 
breathless.) 

Joan  {From  her  position). — It*s  useless,  Trena, — and  you've 
-watched  from  there  so  many  times  before. 

Trena  {Not  hearing). — I  don't  see  him.  Mother, — ^there  ia 
no  one. 

Marna. — Listen — ! 

Trena. — It's  nothing.  Mother.  {Then  she  starts  eagerly.) 
Wait! — Someone  is  turning  in  from  the  highway. 

She  shades  her  eyes  against  the  sun.) 

Mama. — Listen — ! 

(Joan  rises.) 

Trena. — No — he  passes  on!  It  is  not — It  is  not — {Her 
voice  breaking.) 

(Marna  bows  her  heady — runs  her  hands  across  her  hair. 
Joan  goes  quietly  up  the  steps  and  closes  the  door.  She  leads  Trena 
to  the  chair  by  the  nearest  window.  Trena  covers  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Joan  goes  back  to  her  place  and  as  she  resumes  her  work 
she  tries  to  sing  a  little  song.  The  notes  quaver — and  then  are 
steadfast  and  true.  She  pauses  in  the  midst  of  it  and  everything  is 
quiet  again.  Then  she  bravely  resumes  the  little  melody  and  as  it 
soars  plaintively  out,  steps  are  heard  coming  down  the  street  on  the 
side  toward  the  door.  Trena  looks  up  quickly^  her  eyes  watching 
the  door.  Joan  stops  her  singing  and  quietly  looks,  too.  Marna 
is  breathlessly  alert.) 

Marna. — Listen — !     Listen — ! 

{The  footsteps  approach  and  just  as  they  are  at  the  door  Marna 
half  rises  from  her  chair y  gripping  the  arms,  and  loudly ,  expectantly 
calls  again,  a  light  of  realization  in  her  eyes.) 

Marna. — Listen — ! 

{The  footsteps  pass  on,  and  as  they  die  out  Marna  leans  again 
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against  the  back  of  her  chair  and  with  the  echo  of  the  footsteps  she 
faintly  echoes.) 

Mama. — Listen — Listen — ^Listen — . 

(Trena  comes  down  to  the  back  of  Marna's  chair  and  holds 
one  hand  against  her  Mother* s  cheeky  brushing  her  eyes  with  the 
fingertips  of  the  other,  Joan*s  song  begins  again  and  continues  for 
a  few  moments.     The  light  in  the  street  begins  to  fcuie.) 

Joan. — ^What  is  the  time,  Trena  ? 

(Trena  moves  quietly  to  the  mantelshelf  and  peers  up  at  the 
clock.) 

Trena. — It's  nearly  six. 

Joan. — It  will  be  dark  soon — and  cold.  How's  the  fire, 
Trena } 

Trena. — Low. 

Joan. — Stir  it  up,  Trena, — ^and  hang  the  kettle  over. 

Trena. — ^Yes,  Joan. 

{She  absent-mindedly  does  so.  The  fire  flares  up  and  makes  a 
glow  through  the  room.) 

Joan. — ^There, — that's  better. 

(Trena  sits  on  the  bench  by  the  table  and  looks  into  the  blaze. 
There  is  a  pause.  Marna  looks  about  the  room  as  if  wanting  some^ 
thing.    Joan  sees  her  and  comes  down  to  her.) 

Joan. — ^What  do  you  want,  Mother? 

{There  is  no  reply.) 

Joan. — Is  there  something,  Mother.^ 

Marna  cannot  speak.  She  turns  her  head  and  motions  that 
she  wants  nothing.) 

Joan. — Mother,  you're  worn  out, — ^Won't  you  go  up  to  the 
room  and  sleep? 

Marna  {Sharply). — Listen! 

Joan. — There's  nothing.  Mother.  {She  pauses  to  listen.) 
Nothing — nothing. 

Marna. — ^Your  father,  Joan — ^your  father — . 

Joan. — ^Yes,  Mother, — he'll  come,  I  know.  I  know  he'll 
come. —    We  must  wait — ^wait. 

Marna. — Listen — ! 

Joan. — ^You  mustn't  listen  any  longer.  Mother. — Can't 
you  sleep  here  in  the  chair.? — ^Won't  you  have — tea? 

Marna. — ^Your  father,  Joan — three  days, — three  days — ! 

Joan. — But  he'll  come  back,  Mother, — perhaps  tonight — 
who    knows — perhaps    tonight — {Comforting    her.) 
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(Trena  is  motionless  before  the  fire.  Joan  goes  toward  the 
shelves^  Left.) 

Mama  {Almost  violently). — Listen! 

{And  voices  are  heard  tvithoutj — a  man^s  and  a  woman^s. 
The  woman  is  laughing.  The  voices  draw  nearer  and  as  they  pass 
the  window  from  Right  the  man  joins  in  her  laughter.  At  the  second 
window  he  is  seen  to  put  his  arm  over  her  shoulder.  Across  his 
shoulder  he  is  carrying  a  large  rake.  Joan  and  Trena  have  turned 
to  watch  them.) 

Joan. — It's  only  Ilka  and  her  young  husband, — she's  gone  to 
fetch  him  home  from  the  field. 

Mama. — Home — ! 

Trena. — ^They're  two  months  married  now. 

Joan. — ^Yes, — two  months, — God  bless  them. 

(Marna  is  daud, — she  murmurs — ) 

Mama. — ^Two  months  married — 

(Joan  goes  to  her.) 

Joan. — ^Mother,  if  you  have  a  pillow,  will  you  sleep  here 
in  your  chair  before  the  fire  ? 

(Marna  does  not  reply.) 

Joan. — ^Trena,  go  up  to  Mother's  room  and  bring  a  pillow 
from  the  bed. 

(Trena  goes  to  the  stairway.) 

Joan. — ^And  look  in  the  old  cupboard,  Trena,  and  bring 
fresh  candles. 

(Trena  goes  up^  her  footsteps  dying  on  the  stairs.  Joan 
reaches  for  the  candle  sticks  and  puts  them  on  the  table.  Trena's 
steps  are  heard  in  the  room  above.) 

Marna. — Listen ! — Listen ! 

Joan. — It's  only  Trena  upstairs,  Mother. 

(Marna  settles  back  in  her  chair.) 

(Joan  busies  herself  with  the  kettle.) 

(Trena  comes  down  with  the  pillow  and  candles  and  puts  them 
on  the  table.  Joan  takes  the  pillow  from  Trena  and  puts  it  at  her 
mother^ s  back.    Trena  goes  up  to  the  window  and  looks  out.) 

Joan. — ^There,  Mother, — now  sleep — ^just  a  nap,  if  you  can. 
You're  so  tired, — so  tired, — {Caressing  her.) 

(Marna  closes  her  eyes.) 

(Joan  goes  back  to  the  shelves  and  gets  out  tea.) 

Marna  {Half  starting). — Listen! 

Trena  {From  window). — It's  nothing.  Mother. 
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QoAN  goes  over  to  the  tabUj  tip-toeing  past  Marna  who  has 
again  closed  her  eyes.) 

(Trena  is  looking  out  and  suddenly  and  excitedly  motions 
Joan  to  come  to  her.  Joan  goes  to  the  window  and  they  stand 
peering  up  the  street^  and  then  Joan  comes  back  to  the  tahlcj  shaking 
her  head.) 

Joan. — It's  not  Father,  Trena. 

Marna  {Half  asleep). — Listen. 

(Joan  goes  to  her  and  smooths  her  brow  and  then  goes  to  the 
shelves  and  gets  a  dark  loaf  of  bread  and  goes  back  to  the  table.) 

{A  man  passes  the  windows  from  I^ft.  At  the  sound  of  his 
steps  Joan  hastily  glances  at  her  mother  who  does  not  stir.  Trena 
starts  to  speak,  but  Joan  quietly  silences  her.) 

Joan. — Sh! — Sh! — She's  asleep.  {Then  changing  suddenly.) 
Poor  Mother. 

{At  the  words,  Trena  begins  to  weep  and  comes  down  and  leans 
against  the  mantel.     The  light  outside  is  still  fading.) 

(Joan  goes  to  her  and  brings  her  to  the  bench.) 

Joan  {Very  softly). — Don't  Trena.  You  must  n't  wake  her. 
You  know  how  she  needs  sleep. 

Trena  {Sobbing). — I  can't  stand  it  another  day,  Joan. — ^And 
when  it  gets  dark  at  evening  the  night  gets  into  my  heart,  too — 
Oh,  Joan! 

Joan. — I,  too,  know  what  the  night  means. 

Trena. — If  there  were  only  one  little  clue. 

Joan. — But  we've  got  to  hold  up  for  Mother,  Trena — ^What 
would  shfe  do  if  we — 

Trena. — I  know — I  know.    You're  so  brave  and  I'm  so-^ 

Joan. — ^I'm  only  hoping,  Trena, — hoping  against  every 
chance  that  each  hour  will  end  it. — It's  hoping  makes  me  seem 
brave, — that's  all,  Trena — 

Trena. — It's  three  days — and  no  word. 

Joan  {Quickly). — Listen. 

{They  both  pause  and  listen,^ looking  slowly  toward  the  door 
and  back  again.  But  there  is  no  sound, — only  Marna  moves  in 
her  chair.) 

Joan  {Softly  again). — ^What  did  they  say  at  the  town  office.^ 

(Joan  sits  beside  Trena  on  the  bench,  Joan  up  stage.) 

Trena. — ^They  have  had  no  word  from  other  places. 
Nothing  has  been  seen  of  him. 

Joan. — I  can't  understand  it. — Why  did  he  leave  us  when 
his  only  thought  was  of  our  happiness  here  in  our  little  home. 
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Trena. — ^When  he  went  out  that  morning  his  last  words  were 
to  me.  Mother  was  upstairs  and  you  were  over  in  the  lot.  He 
said,  *Trena,  Fm  going  into  the  town  and  I'll  be  back  at  noon, 
Tell  your  Mother.' — ^That  was  all. 

Joan. — ^He  was  so  good  and  he  loved  us  so. 

Trena. — ^And  in  the  town  only  the  cobbler  and  a  hog-driver 
saw  him. — ^Listen — ! 

{There  is  a  pause  as  they  slowly  look  toward  the  door  and  back 
again.) 

Joan. — He  seemed  so  old  and  helpless. 

Trena. — ^And  he  couldn't  have  counted  on  staying.  He 
didn't  take  his  outer  coat.  See  Joan,  there  it  is,  hanging  in  the 
shadows.     {Pointing  to  it.) 

Joan.— Ohj  Trena,  it  seems  as  if  Father  were  in  the  shadows, 
too.     {Her  voice  breaking.) 

Trena  {In  terror). — ^Joan, — do  you  think, — do  you  think 
he  could  have  been — 

Joan. — ^What,  dear.^     {Firmly.) 

Trena. — ^That — ^that  he  will  come  back  to  us  ? 

Joan. — ^You  must  hope,  too,  Trena. 

{She  pauses  and  they  both  listen.) 

Trena. — It's  the  uncertainty  of  it  all  that's  tearing  my  heart 
out. 

Joan  {Vacantly). — ^The  uncertainty — ! 

Trena. — ^Joan!  I'm  so  frightened  here  in  the  dark  house 
without  him. 

Joan. — Sh-h-h! — Did  you  bolt  the  door? 

Trena. — ^No. 

Joan. — Do  it,  will  you  ? 

(Trena  goes  timidly  to  the  door  and  throws  the  bolt.) 

(Joan  takes  off  the  kettle  which  is  boiling  by  now.  It  is  almost 
dark  in  the  room  except  for  the  firelight.) 

(Trena  comes  back  to  the  bench.) 

{Again  footsteps  are  heard  outside.) 

{They  look  toward  the  windows  and  the  street-lamp-lighter 
passes  with  his  little  torch.     Snatches  of  his  rough  song  are  heard.) 

Joan. — It's  only  the  lamp-lighter. 

Trena. — ^And  his  steps  were  so  like — 

Joan  {N earing  hysteria). — It  was  only  the  lamp-lighter — it 
was  only  the  lamp-lighter — ! 

Trena. — ^The  waiting, — ^Joan, — the  waiting — ! 
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Joan  {Breaking). — ^The  uncertain — and  unending  waiting! — 
If  we  only  knew — Oh,  God, — if  we  only  knew — 

{And  unable  to  hold  out  longer  against  the  strain  she  hursts  into 
tears  and  sobs  pitifully  into  her  hands.) 

Trena. — ^Joan — . — ^Joan — ! 

{The  sobbing  continues.) 

Trena. — ^Joan! — ^Joan! — If  you  do  that — I'll — I'll — 

Joan  {Still  sobbing). — I  can't  stand  it  any  longer — ^if  we  only 
knew — ^just  one  little  thing — 

{And  she  cries  again.) 

{And  then  against  her  grief  a  quiet  knock  is  heard  at  the  door.) 

{Instantly  the  young  women  turn.) 

Trena  {Fearfully — trembling). — ^Joan — do  you  hear? 

Joan. — ^Yes. — I — I  hear — . 

Trena. — ^Joan, — do  you  suppose — 

Joan. — Wait! 

{A  moment^s  silence — and  then  the  knock  again — louder.) 

Trena  {Whispering). — ^Joan. 

{And  then  a  third  time — the  knock  is  louder.  And  at  the  sound 
of  it  Marna  wakens  suddenly j  sits  upright  in  her  chair  and  loudly 
and  wildly  calls  out — ) 

Marna. — Listen ! — Listen ! — ^At  the  door ! — Someone ! — Listen ! 

(Trena  is  swayed  by  Marna's  cry  and  loudly  calls  out,  too.) 

Trena. — Father — ! 

(Joan  goes  quickly  toward  her  mother ^  her  former  brave  manner 
asserting  itself.     She  speaks  quietly.) 

Joan. — ^Yes,  Mother.     {Calms  her.) 

Trena  {Quiet  again). — ^What  shall  we  do? 

Joan. — Light  a  candle,  quick!  {Up  to  the  door.)  Yes, — 
Yes, —  in  a  moment.  (To  Trena.)  The  light,  quick.  We 
must  have  the  room  bright  for  him  when  he  comes  in. 

(Trena  is  getting  a  taper  from  the  mantel  and  lights  the  candle 
from  the  fire.) 

(Marna  if  unable  to  move  except  to  nervously  beat  her  hands 
on  the  arm  of  the  chair.) 

Joan. — ^Take  the  light  over  by  Mother,  Trena, — so  he  can  see 
her  first, — {Running  up  the  steps.)    Trena! — ^Trena!     {Excitedly.) 

(Trena  goes  to  her  mother^  holding  the  candle  highy  her  back 
to  the  audience^  facing  the  door.) 

(Joan  throws  the  bolty — nervously,  excitedly  talking.) 

Joan. — ^Just  a  moment — ^just  a  moment — 

{She  opens  the  door.     It  is  dark  outside.) 
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Joan. — Come  in — Oh,  come  in! 

MarCs  voice  outside. — Good  evening,  Joan.  Sorry  to  trouble 
you,  but  the  lamp  at  the  corner  is  not  working  right. 

Joan. — Lamp — at — the — comer — 

Voice. — ^You  must  report  it  in  the  morning  to  be  fixed. 

Joan. — ^In  the — ^moming — 

Voice. — Good  night!    Good  night! 

Joan. — Good-night — 

(Trena  is  motionless  with  the  candle.) 

(Marna  is  dazedj  staring  blankly.) 

Trena. — ^Joan — Joan— -(Going    toward    table — slowly.) 

(Joan  blindly  closes  the  door, — and  staggering  down  the  steps 
throws  herself  in  the  chair  nearest  the  window.) 

Joan. — It — ^was — the  lamp — Slighter — 

Trena  (Not  moving). — The  lamp-lighter! — {Wildly.) 

{A  long  low  moan  comes  from  Marna.  She  fingers  the  work 
in  her  lap.) 

(Trena  places  the  candle  on  the  table.  The  lamp4ighter  is 
heard  going  down  the  street^  whistling.) 

Mama. — Listen ! 

(Joan  corfies  down  to  her  mother^  her  voice  choking.) 

Joan. — I  knew  it  was  the  lamp-lighter,  Mother. — ^I  knew  it 
was  the  lamp-lighter, — I  knew  it  was  the — I  thought  perhaps 
he'd  come  in  to  us — ! 

Mama. — Three  days — ! 

{There  is  a  pause.) 

{Presently  Joan  is  calm  again.) 

Joan. — ^We  will  have  supper  now.  Mother. — ^Trena,  light  the 
candles. 

(Trena  puts  the  other  candle  sticks  on  the  table  and  lights  them^ 
while  Joan  slices  the  loaf.) 

Joan. — Bring  the  little  primrose  from  the  window,  Trena. 

(Trena  brings  the  plant  down,  pausing  a  moment  at  the 
window  to  gaze  out.  Joan  places  the  primrose  on  the  table  between 
the  candles. 

Trena. — Did  you  bolt  the  door,  Joan? 

Joan. — I  don't  know. 

Trena. — I'll  see. 

{She  goes  to  the  door  and  opens  it  and  looks  down  the  street. 
It  is  quite  dark  now  and  the  wind  is  heard  rising.) 

Marna. — Listen— ! 

{The  wind  continues.) 
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Joan. — ^Yoi>  must  come  in,  Trena. 

Trena  {Holding  an  open  palm  into  the  night). — It's  beginning 
to  rain. 

Joan. — Come  in,  Trena,  and  lock  the  door. 

(Trena  closes  the  door  and  throws  the  holt.) 

Joan. — ^Your  tea  is  getting  cool,  Trena. 

Trena. — Yes,  Joan. 

{She  goes  to  the  table  and  sits  on  the  down-stage  end  of  bench, 
beside  Joan.) 

{jfs  they  begin  to  eat  Marna  rises  slowly^ — her  work  falls  to 
the  floor.  She  slowly  goes  to  the  table j  her  shoulders  drooping^  Joan 
and  Trena  watching  her.  She  picks  up  two  of  the  candle  sticks 
and  goes  up  to  the  windows  and  places  the  candle  in  her  right  hand  on 
the  nearest  sill.  She  gdes  Left  toward  the  other  and  in  passing  the 
coat  pauses  a  moment,  looking  at  it,  holding  the  candle  toward  it. 
She  then  takes  a  few  steps  toward  the  door,  holding  high  the  candle 
in  her  left  hand.) 

Trena  {Trembling). — ^Joan — Joan — 

Joan  {Softly). — Be  quiet,  Trena.  (To  Marna.)  Won't 
you  eat  something.  Mother? 

Marna  {Turning  slowly  and  not  answering). — Listen — ! 

{Only  the  wind  is  heard  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  on  the  window 
panes.) 

{The  young  women  are  watching  Marna.) 

CTrena  gives  a  little  sob  and  Joan  draws  her  sister  against 
her  in  a  little  huddled  heap  at  her  side.) 

(Trena  is  softly  weeping  and  Joan's  breathing  is  heard  in 
long  inhalations  and  exhalations  of  controlled  emotion.) 

(Marna  is  facing  the  audience,  motionless  before  the  steps 
leading  to  the  outside  floor.  She  is  still  holding  high  the  candle  in 
her  left  hand.) 

Marna. — ^Listen, — Trena — !    Joan, — listen ! 

Everything  is  quiet  for  a  moment,  and  as  they  are  listening 
The  Curtain  Slowly  Descends. 


IBSEN  IN  HIS  MATURITY 

By  Paul  H.  Grummann 
I 
"Ghosts"  and  "An  Enemy  of  the  People" 

SPRUNG  from  a  father  who  had  lived  in  affluence,  Ibsen's 
childhood  nevertheless  was  spent  in  the  most  pinching 
poverty,  in  an  environment  utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  his  family  traditions.    This  accounts  for  his  rebel 
nature  and  the  note  of  bitterness  that  many  of  his 
works  contain. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Grimstad,  a  little 
Norwegian  village,  where  he  prepared  for  the  university  and 
incidentally  gave  vent  to  his  interest  in  human  nature  by  car- 
tooning the  celebrities.     His  preparation  for  the  university  was 
/^        rather  deficient  and  he  did  not  give  special  promise  along  scholastic 
^       lines.     But  at  the  university  he  broadened  his  knowledge  of  men 
and  affairTand  iound  his  lite  interest,  the  drama. 

Few  men  have  followed  the  dramatic  profession  more  in- 
sistently. Ibsen  began  his  literary  career  with  a  revolutionary 
drama.  He  became  the  stage  manager  of  several  theaters  and 
acquired  the  technique  of  his  profession.  Then  he  tried  his  hand 
at  several  types  of  plays.  At  first  he  worked  along  traditional 
lines,  using  historical  material.  This  he  handled  in  an  original 
manner  and  soon  convinced  a  discriminating  group  that  he  had 
some  claims  for  recognition. 

But  mere  dramatic  success  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  was  at 
bottom  a  dreamer,  reformer,  an  iconoclast.  This  becomes 
apparent  in  his  ponderous  drama  Brandy  which  portrays  a  re- 
ligious dreamer  who  practices  what  he  preaches,  no  matter  how 
faulty  his  preachment  may  be.  This  was  followed  by  Peer 
Gynt  which  holds  up  the  Romantic  dreamer  to  ridicule. 

Both  Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  are  meritorious  works,  but  they 
are  not  real  dramas.  Ibsen  was  overflowing  with  ideas  at  the 
time,  and  he  so  completely  filled  his  dramas  with  them  that  they 
became  rather  impossible  on  the  stage.     Moreover  they  produced 
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an  effect  that  the  author  did  not  like,  for  the  public  now  became 
convinced  that  Ibsen  was  one  of  the  young  liberals  that  were 
occupying  so  much  public  attention.  With  this  view  he  took 
issue  in  A  League  of  Youth^  in  which  he  ridiculed  the  irresponsible 
reformer.  He  believed,  with  Whitman,  that  the  reformer  should 
begin  at  home  and  that  no  youngster  who  had  accomplished 
nothing  was  in  a  position  to  reform  society.  A  League  0/  Youth 
was  an  instantaneous  success  because  it  was  based  upon  direct 
observation  and  was  expressed  in  simple  terms.  But  Ibsen  still 
yearned  to  write  a  monumental  drama  in  the  manner  of  Brand 
and  Peer  Gynt.  This  he  attempted  in  Emperor  and  Galilean,  a 
drama  in  which  he  portrayed  the  coming  of  the  third  kingdom, 
which  is  to  arise  from  a  blending  of  the  best  elements  of  Christian- 
ity and  Paganism.  Again  Ibsen  gave  evidence  of  astounding 
ability,  but  also  of  imperfect  insight  into  the  real  needs  of  the 
stage. 

Fortunately,  he  was  wise  enough  to  see  his  errors.  He  now 
underwent  a  complete  revolution  and  reconstruction.  He  parted 
company  with  the  ponderous  play,  burdened  with  profound  and 
witty  incidents  and  concentrated  his  attention  upon  the  characters 
and  the  main  plot.  He  took  another  important  step.  Up  to 
this  time  he  had  written  much  verse.  Now  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  verse  too  often  embalms  a  lie;  that  sweet  meter 
makes  the  reader  accept  a  half  truth  at  full  value.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  write  sober  prose,  prose  that  is  shorn  of  every  senti- 
mental and  insinuating  appeal. 

This  period  was  especially  trying  for  Ibsen,  because  he  had 
been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  He  had  criticized  the 
reformers  in  A  League  of  Youth.  Now  he  was  regarded  a  reac- 
tionary who  was  courting  the  favor  of  the  intrenched  classes. 
This  error  he  corrected  by  placing  the  smug  and  corrupt  classes 
upon  the  pillory. 

Ibsen  thought  that  the  prattling  about  reform  was  silly, 
because  this  reform  did  not  begin  with  the  individual  and  because 
most  of  the  professional  reformers  were  clearly  weaklings.  He 
believed  that  true  reform  must  build  character  and  must  strike 
boldly  at  those  forces  in  society  that  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  really  robust  characters.  To  this  program  he  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  first  play  of  the  new  period  was  Nora  or  A  DolPs  House. 

Every  scene,  every  character  in  it  breathes  a  new  spirit,  and  he 

elt  convinced  that  the  world  would  understand  his  message. 
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But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  Few  saw  the  great 
moral  puqxjse  of  Nora;  the  vast  majority  interpreted  the  play  as  a 
pamphlet  in  favor  of  woman  suflFrage.  Worst  of  all,  his  real 
views  were  garbled  and  distorted  past  all  recognition  by  the 
critics. 

Almost  at  white  heat,  he  wrote  Ghosts^  in  which  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  and  defined  the  issue  in  glaring  terms.  He  was 
tired  of  petty  political  reforms  and  the  talk  about  the  extension 
of  political  rights  and  tried  to  bring  the  public  back  to  the  great 
moral  issues.  He  insisted  that  men  were  following  the  routine 
of  dead  generations  without  asking  themselves  how  this  affected 
their  morality  and  the  morality  of  their  fellow  men. 

It  will  be  well  to  follow  the  plot  to  see  how  Ibsen  conveys  his 
message. 

A  young  girl  falls  in  love  with  Manders,  the  parson  of  the 
village,  but  her  relatives  decide  that  she  is  eligible  for  a  good 
match,  so  she  is  married  to  the  handsome,  dashing,  rich  Captain 
Alving,  who  satisfies  all  the  traditional  demands.  In  a  short 
time  Mrs.  Alving  finds  out  that  her  husband  is  dissolute  beyond 
toleration.  Completely  staggered,  she  flees  to  Manders,  her 
minister,  and  explains  the  situation  to  him.  Manders,  the 
confirmed  traditionalist,  tells  her  to  return  to  her  dissolute 
husband  and  convinces  her  that  she  has  committed  a  sin  by 
thinking  of  disloyalty  to  him. 

She  is  utterly  unable  to  reform  her  husband,  who  lapses 
from  low  to  lower  practices.  In  time  she  has  a  child,  Oswald, 
by  this  man.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  child  comes  into 
existence  on  account  of  the  wrong  advice  of  Manders.  It  becomes 
the  duty  of  Mrs.  Alving  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation,  so 
she  plans  to  cover  up  the  evil  as  much  as  possible.  She  cannot 
allow  Oswald  to  grow  up  amid  the  orgies  of  his  father,  so  she 
sends  him  to  Paris  to  be  reared  under  better  conditions.  In  doing 
this  she  exercises  great  care,  for  Oswald  grows  up  without  evil 
influences.  She  carefully  guards  the  secret  of  his  father's  ex- 
cesses. She  writes  to  him  in  the  most  glowing  terms  about  his 
father,  so  he  will  have  a  worthy  ideal  set  before  him. 

At  home  conditions  become  so  bad  that  Alving  lapses  into 
complete  imbecility.  Mrs.  Alving  is  forced  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  estate  and  her  new  responsibility  develops 
her  into  an  efficient  personality.  Her  problems  have  also  given 
her  food  for  thought.  Gradually  she  drifts  into  a  new  type  of 
reading  that  questions  the  sanctity  of  her  narrow  traditions. 
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For  this  reason  she  gladly  assents  to  Oswald's  ambition  to  becx>me 
a  painter  and  to  live  in  a  world  unlike  that  of  the  Norwegian 
village. 

When  Mr.  Alving  dies,  his  wifes  decides  to  break  with  the 
past.  She  takes  all  of  the  money  that  has  come  to  her  through 
her  marriage  and  builds  a  public  orphanage  with  it.  She  does 
not  want  one  cent  of  the  tainted  money  to  go  to  her  son.  But 
she  does  not  confess  the  truth  to  him.  She  dedicates  the 
orphanage  to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  in  the  hope  that  she 
may  still  further  inspire  the  son  to  noble  emulation. 

But  a  greater  tragedy  is  developing.  The  son  is  under  the 
shadow  of  the  father's  sin.  This  manifests  itself  by  a  lack  of 
ambition  and  mysterious  headaches  on  the  part  of  the  son.  He 
consults  a  physician  who  promptly  diagnoses  the  malady  correct- 
ly. Oswald  is  stunned.  He  immediately  replies  that  his  father 
had  been  faultless  and  produces  the  letters  of  his  mother  as  evi- 
dence. This  unsettles  the  judgment  of  the  physician  who  now 
decides  that  the  trouble  must  be  due  to  Oswald's  own  careless- 
ness. Many  have  misinterpreted  the  play  at  this  point.  Oswald 
has  led  the  exuberant,  care-free  life  of  the  Parisian  art  student, 
he  has  not  lapsed  morally.  He  has  been  both  industrious  and 
successful,  but  he  now  thinks  that  the  very  joy  of  living  has  been 
a  sin.  His  self-reproach  interferes  with  any  improvement  that 
the  physician  might  accomplish  and  hastens  his  impending 
collapse. 

When  the  orphanage  is  to  be  dedicated  Oswald  returns  home 
with  his  doom  completely  fastened  upon  him.  He  knows  that 
he  will  lapse  into  imbecility,  and  the  nature  of  his  illness  accounts 
for  his  pronounced  melancholia.  It  is  clear  that  Mrs.  Alving's 
secrecy  has  hastened  the  doom  of  her  son,  but  it  has  also  had 
other  serious  consequences. 

Some  years  after  Oswald's  birth,  Mr.  Alving  had  betrayed 
a  servant  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Alving  again  covered  up  the  shame 
and  later  took  the  child,  a  daughter,  into  her  household,  where 
she  reared  her  as  a  servant  and  shielded  her  from  temptation. 
This  daughter,  Regina,  lacks  the  blood  of  Mrs.  Alving,  and  she 
has  the  bad  tendencies  of  both  of  her, parents.  Also  she  longs  for 
joy,  but  not  the  type  of  joy  of  which  Oswald  and  Mrs.  Alving 
speak  so  eloquently.  Ignorant  of  her  ancestry,  she  is  fired  with 
the  ambition  to  win  Oswald  and  to  go  to  gay  Paris  with  him. 

This  presents  a  curious  problem  to  the  young  man.  To 
him  Regina  seems  to  be  the  sure  raft  in  his  shipwreck.     She  may 
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mean  renewed  health  and  sanity  to  him.  It  is  a  popular  theory 
that  a  sound,  vigorous  wife  might  prove  to  be  the  salvation  of  a 
man  that  was  doomed,  and  Oswald  sees  a  possibility  here.  He 
is  not  really  in  love  with  Regina,  for  he  makes  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  her  at  the  outset,  stressing  her  robustness  and  vigor,  which 
may  mean  his  salvation.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  he 
is  constantly  thinking  of  the  alternative.  He  knows  that  if  he 
is  not  restored  to  health,  that  if  he  lapses  into  imbecility,  Regina 
will  not  shrink  from  handing  him  the  poison  that  will  dispose  of 
him.  He  is  convinced  that  she  is  not  the  creature  who  would 
burden  herself  with  such  an  irksome  charge. 

Careless  interpreters  and  slovenly  actors  have  caused  much 
confusion  at  this  point.  Oswald's  advances  to  Regina  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  careless  flirtations.  Mrs.  Alving's  morality 
and  serious  attitude  toward  life  are  the  certain  heritage  of  her 
son.  Some  interpreters  have  contended  that  Oswald  has  been 
a  good  man,  but  that  he  suddenly  lapses  at  this  point.  They 
confuse  Oswald  with  Dr.  Rank  in  The  DolVs  House^  who  suddenly 
surrenders  his  manliness  in  the  face  of  temptation.  But  Oswald 
contemplates  marriage  in  the  hope  of  saving  himself  and  not 
harming  Regina.  The  author  has  indicated  that  he  is  quite 
ignorant  of  the  real  consequences  of  such  an  act.  If  he  had  the 
professional  knowledge  of  Dr.  Rank  this,  of.  course,  could  be 
viewed  only  in  the  light  of  a  dastardly  crime. 

When  Mrs.  Alving  is  confronted  with  the  possibility  of  a 
marriage  of  Oswald  and  Regina,  she  shocks  the  parson  by  saying 
that  there  are  plenty  of  marriages  in  good  society  between  persons 
as  closely  related  and  that  she  would  be  willing  to  make  even  this 
sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  Oswald.  This  statement  does  not  only 
shock  the  parson,  but  it  shocks  all  persons  of  sound  sensibilities. 
But  there  is  danger  of  overlooking  the  tragic  situation  of  Mrs. 
Alving.  She  has  tried  the  traditional  marriage  and  has  found 
it  black  as  night.  She  has  tried  through  years  of  reflection  to 
gain  some  new  and  sound  standards  of  morality  and  her  views 
are  not  clarified.  Now  she  abruptly  faces  this  crisis  in  her  son*s 
life  and  she  knows  that  his  sanity  is  at  stake.  Thoroughly  un- 
settled by  the  situation,  she  plays  with  this  possibility,  but  when 
the  matter  takes  a  really  serious  turn  she  acts  in  accordance 
with  her  fundamental  principles  of  morality  without  the  slightest 
hesitation.  In  other  words,  her  intuition  has  remained  sound 
in  spite  of  her  perplexing  doubts. 
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The  orphanage,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  father,  burns 
down  and  Oswald  becomes  completely  exhausted  in  his  efforts 
to  save  it.  Now  that  the  father  is  completely  eradicated,  Mrs. 
Alving  resolves  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  reveal  the  father 
to  his  children.  Regina  does  what  might  be  expected  of  her;  she 
leaves  the  house  for  the  sailor's  home  where  she  will  follow  her 
real  traditions.  Oswald  is  overwhelmed  and  lapses  into  im- 
becility. He  had  tried  to  make  the  mother  feel  that  it  was  her 
duty  to  give  him  the  poison  when  this  time  would  come.  He 
now  tries  to  ask  his  mother  for  this  poison,  but  his  mental  pro- 
cesses become  confused  and  he  stammers  repeatedly  "Give  me 
the  sun,  mother,  the  sun."  The  sun  is  just  rising  outside,  and 
the  conception  *sun*  takes  the  place  of  ^poison'  in  his  mind. 

No  one  who  has  sat  through  a  good  performance  of  the  Ghosts 
has  escaped  the  tremendous  impression  which  the  drama  invari- 
ably makes.  Unfortunately  the  actors  often  pervert  the  purpose 
of  the  play  and  give  it  a  dangerous  turn.  Ibsen  did  not  intend 
to  center  his  attention  upon  the  sins  of  the  fathers.  The  main 
theme  was  elsewhere.  To  be  sure,  Oswald  inherits  his  malady 
from  his  father,  but  Ibsen  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  might 
have  been  some  hope  for  him,  if  his  mother  had  not  placed  a 
hollow  and  untrue  ideal  before  him.  If  he  had  known  the  facts 
from  the  beginning,  his  physician  would  not  have  blundered,  and 
he  would  not  have  wasted  his  strength  in  vain  self-accusation, 
nor  would  he  have  exhausted  his  last  strength  in  an  effort  to  save 
the  orphanage.  Mrs.  Alving  lied  to  her  son  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  she  lied.  When  she  went  back  to  her  husband, 
she  lied  with  the  conventions  of  society,  for  no  moral  marriage  can 
exist  when  the  one  or  the  other,  man  or  woman,  persists  in  im- 
morality. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  sins  of  the  fathers  cannot  be 
regarded  the  main  theme  of  the  play.  Regina,  who  is  born  after 
Oswald,  has  no  symptoms  of  Oswald's  disease.  If  Regina  col- 
lapses, it  will  be  due  to  her  own  actions.  These  may  be  prompted 
by  the  bad  impulses  that  she  has  received  from  both  of  her  parents, 
but  special  care  is  taken  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  she  is  unusually 
vigorous. 

In  Ghosts  Ibsen  undertook  to  show  that  the  lie  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  worst  evils  of  society.  He  meant  to  show  that  an 
old  ideal  may  become  a  lie,  and  that  it  should  then  be  cast  aside 
to  make  room  for  new  and  better  ideals.  Surely,  no  one  will 
quarrel  with  such  a  thesis.     A  few  discriminating  critics  under- 
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8tood  him.  Some  felt  that  they  agreed  with  him,  but  that  he 
had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  offend  good  taste.  The  vast  majority 
were  shocked,  and  now  the  play  became  a  veritable  storm-center. 
Ibsen,  the  champion  of  morality,  was  accused  of  being  the  enemy 
of  morality. 

Had  Ibsen  felt  inclined  to  make  a  defence  in  ordinary  prose, 
he  might  have  said :  **  I  have  been  calling  attention  to  these  truths 
from  the  beginning  of  my  literary  career.  I  have  clothed  them 
in  verse,  in  satire  and  in  philosophical  dialogue.  I  have  hinted, — 
I  have  suggested, — I  have  pleaded.  You  would  not  listen  or 
you  persisted  in  misunderstanding  me,  and  so  I  wrote  Ghosts 
to  make  the  matter  clear. "  This  might  have  been  a  reasonable 
defence  but  it  would  have  lacked  poetical  force,  hence  he  an* 
swered  his  critics  by  writing  An  Enemy  of  the  People. 

Thomas  Stockman,  the  hero  of  this  play,  grows  up  in  a  little 
city  on  a  Norwegian  fjord.  He  studies  medicine  and  starts  to 
practice  in  a  remote  little  fishing  village.  He  might  have  stayed 
at  home  and  built  up  a  practice  more  slowly,  but  he  desired  to 
marry  the  girl  of  his  choice  and  found  his  family.  Since  he  is 
both  intelligent  and  educated,  the  life  in  the  fishing  village  is  a 
veritable  Siberia  to  him  and  he  longs  for  the  stimulus  of  a  proper 
environment.  He  conceives  the  plan  that  his  native  city  might 
be  made  a  health  resort  by  establishing  baths  there.  This  project 
he  fosters  by  means  of  letters  and  newspaper  correspondence  for 
years.  When  he  has  enough  following  to  assure  the  success  of 
his  undertaking,  his  brother  Peter  promises  his  assistance.  In 
political  parlance,  Peter  gets  into  the  band-wagon. 

A  company  is  now  organized  and  Thomas  becomes  the  official 
physician.  In  locating  the  baths,  however,  the  trustees  refuse  to 
take  the  expert  advice  of  Thomas  on  the  ground  that  his  plan  is 
too  expensive.  When  the  baths  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  typhoid  appears.  Thomas  analyzes  the  conditions  and 
concludes  that  the  water  supply  is  contaminated.  He  sends 
samples  of  the  water  to  the  university  to  have  it  tested  and  learns 
that  his  theory  is  correct.  He  now  writes  an  article  for  the  liberal 
newspaper,  discloses  the  facts  and  proposes  radical  changes  which 
will  obviate  all  future  danger.  But  even  more  difficulty  arises 
than  he  has  expected.  His  brother  Peter,  who  is  the  leader  of 
the  conservatives,  opposes  his  plan  because  it  involves  expense 
that  may  come  partly  from  his  pockets  and  because  it  may  reflect 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  conservatives,  who  have  promoted  the 
baths. 
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Thomas  has  pinned  his  faith  on  the  liberals,  who  have  never 
lagged  in  finding  fault  with  the  conservatives.  But  before  his 
article  is  from  the  press,  Peter  succeeds  in  convincing  the  editor 
of  the  liberal  paper  that  Thomas's  plan  would  be  unpopular, 
because  it  involves  temporary  hardships  and  higher  taxes.  When 
the  liberals  see  that  their  own  interests  might  be  endangered  by 
agitating  the  matter,  they  refuse  to  print  the  doctor's  article. 
He  then  tries  to  print  it  at  his  own  expense,  but  the  opposition 
has  become  so  active  that  no  printer  will  take  the  risk.  Conscious 
of  the  vital  importance  of  the  issue,  he  tries  to  rent  a  hall  where  he 
may  appeal  to  the  people,  but  again  fails. 

Finally  an  enlightened  sea-captain  allows  him  to  use  his 
house  for  a  public  meeting.  But  the  opposition  forces  take 
possession  of  this  meeting  and  set  the  prejudices  against  him. 
They  do  not  even  allow  the  doctor  to  speak  on  the  question  of 
the  baths.  On  the  pretext  that  he  intends  to  discuss  another 
question,  he  succeeds  in  getting  the  floor.  He  does  not  speak  of 
the  immediate  controversy,  but  launches  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
the  current  misconceptions  of  the  people.  He  asserts  that  the 
worst  evils  are  to  be  traced  to  a  false  democracy  that  does  nothing 
but  count  noses.  He  asserts  that  such  a  democracy  can  never  be 
right  and  that  an  intelligent  minority  is  the  only  safe  source  for 
correct  action.  He  takes  special  care  to  emphasize  that  he  does 
not  contemplate  a  return  to  the  traditional  aristocracy  of  birth. 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  masterly  bit  of  irony  on  the  difference 
between  himself  and  his  brother.  He  asserts  that  if  democracy 
is  correct,  the  societies  for  the  betterment  of  the  popr  and  de- 
linquent are  unpatriotic,  for  the  unfortunates  may  thus  be 
trained  above  the  general  level  and  be  made  less  democratic. 
He  compares  the  intelligence  of  the  highly  bred  dog  with  the 
helplessness  of  the  cur,  and  suggests  that  the  same  distinction 
obtains  in  human  society.  He  maintains  that  he  is  ten  years  in 
advance  of  the  community,  and  that  the  compact  majority  must 
be  wrong  because  it  is  below  the  average  level  of  intelligence. 

The  meeting,  of  course,  condemns  the  doctor's  heresies  and 
he  is  declared  an  enemy  of  the  people.  The  mob  follows  him  to 
his  house  and  stones  it.  Now  his  first  impulse  is  to  emigrate  to 
America,  but  upon  maturer  reflection  he  decides  to  remain  at  his 
post  and  fight  for  his  principles.  His  worst  temptation  is  still 
to  come.  The  opposition  now  decides  to  offer  him  a  compromise, 
allow  him  to  retract  and  hold  his  position.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
him  to  face  this  danger,  but  when  he  learns  that  all  of  the  stock 
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of  the  corporation  has  been  bought  by  his  father-in-law  and  that 
his  children  will  be  deprived  of  a  fortune  if  he  does  not  yield,  he 
naturally  wavers.  But  he  does  not  sell  his  integrity  for  the 
financial  welfare  of  his  children  and  decides  to  fight  out  the  battle 
on  correct  and  honest  lines. 

The  most  important  problem  of  the  interpreter  is  to  deter- 
mine in  what  light  Ibsen  intended  to  present  Dr.  Stockman. 
At  first  sight  he  seems  to  be  an  eccentric  genius,  distinctly  lacking 
in  common  sense  and  practical  judgment.  His  house  is  constantly 
open  to  the  young  liberals  of  the  place.  He  entertains  them  more 
than  his  purse  really  permits,  for  he  states  that  he  has  almost 
•enough  income  to  meet  his  obligations.  To  the  superficial  reader 
this  is  damaging  evidence  against  the  doctor.  In  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  Ibsen  himself  was  rather  a  careful 
business  man  and  that  he  had  the  habit  of  recording  even  the 
smallest  expenditures.  It  might  seem  as  if  he  had  intended  to 
point  out  a  weakness  in  Dr.  Stockman  here.  But  the  whole 
matter  becomes  clear  when  Dr.  Thomas  is  compared  with  his 
brother  Peter.  Peter  has  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy  in  all 
things.  He  has  been  too  stingy  to  marry.  His  only  beverage  is 
weak  tea,  and  his  food  is  so  simple  that  it  fails  to  supply  him  with 
the  vigor  that  is  necessary  for  real  efficiency.  But  Thomas  believes 
that  roast  beef  is  essential  to  efficient  living  and  sound  thinking. 
Although  not  in  any  sense  a  drunkard,  he  believes  that  a  certain 
amount  of  wine  is  desirable  in  order  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
individual.  But  above  all  he  considers  it  necessary  to  have  per- 
sonal contact  with  thinking  men.  For  years  he  has  longed  for 
just  such  intellectual  fellowship  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
supply  it.  But  instead  of  going  to  a  club,  he  invites  his 
acquaintance  to  his  home,  where  his  whole  family  may  share  his 
advantages.  What  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  frivolous  extravagance 
is  really  a  wise  investment  in  the  interest  of  his  own  culture 
and  that  of  his  family. 

When  he  receives  the  report  from  the  university  that  his 
theory  about  the  pollution  is  correct.  Dr.  Stockman  behaves 
almost  childishly.  Sober-minded  persons  are  quite  out  of 
patience  with  him  until  they  have  analyzed  the  conditions.  He 
has  had  a  long  fight  with  the  directors.  He  has  insisted  from  the 
beginning  that  the  baths  were  being  located  incorrectly;  that  the 
apparently  inexpensive  plan  would  prove  to  be  the  expensive  one 
in  the  long  run.  Nevertheless  he  has  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
directors  until  the  ensuing  events  have  definitely  proved  that  a 
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mistake  has  been  made.  Then  he  has  not  engaged  in  loud  con- 
troversy, but  has  sent  specimens  of  the  water  to  the  university 
and  has  obtained  incontrovertible  proof.  During  this  whole 
period  he  has  been  discreet.  Although  he  believes  in  full  frank- 
ness within  his  family  circle,  he  has  not  divulged  his  professional 
secrets  to  his  enlightened  daughter  and  his  devoted  wife. 

When  bis  evidence  is  absolutely  complete,  when  it  becomes 
the  physician's  duty  to  see  that  the  pollution  be  removed,  the 
doctor  again  offends  the  careless  observer.  Instead  of  com- 
municating his  information  to  his  brother  and  the  directors,  he 
turns  it  over  to  the  liberal  press.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  has  had  a  long  contest  with  his  brother  and  the  directors 
and  has  concluded  that  nothing  short  of  a  public  fight  will  move 
them.  His  only  hope  is  that  publicity  will  force  them  to 
acknowledge  their  error  and  correct  it.  This  theory  proves  to  be 
correct,  for  the  subsequent  events  show  that  the  directors  do 
fight  the  truth,  even  after  it  has  become  accessible  to  the  public. 

The  doctor's  only  error  in  that  he  has  too  much  faith  in  the 
liberals  and  that  he  overestimates  the  honesty  of  the  compact 
majority.  To  his  chagrin,  he  learns  that  the  liberals  are  more 
interested  in  the  jobs  of  the  conservatives  than  in  the  truth.  He 
learns  that  the  compact  majority  will  speedily  forget  the  truth, 
when  it  appears  in  the  light  of  increased  taxes.  The  soundness 
of  the  doctor's  demand  and  the  importance  of  the  issue  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A  typhoid  epidemic  is  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  Weakness  or  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  would 
mean  treason  to  his  most  sacred  duty.  It  therefore  becomes 
imperative  for  him  to  adopt  that  course  which  might  promise 
success,  even  if  it  embarrasses  the  directors  and  his  brother. 

But  the  discreet  observer  still  insists  that  it  is  foolish  for  the 
doctor  to  don  the  burgomaster's  cap  of  his  brother  and  prance  in 
childish  glee,  when  he  believes  that  he  has  scored  a  victory  over 
him.  But  even  the  doctor  is  entitled  to  healthy  emotions.  The 
very  counterpart  of  this  brother,  he  has  been  forced  to  fight  him 
for  years  on  all  vital  things.  For  years  he,  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  man,  has  been  subordinated  to  this  thick-headed 
representative  of  the  traditional  virtues.  Now  the  doctor  dis- 
covers that  his  brother  is  not  only  a  fool,  but  a  knave  and  criminal; 
that  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  human  life  rather  than  acknowledge 
his  error.  When  the  doctor  feels  that  the  reign  of  such  stupidity 
and  viciousness  is  over,  he  cannot  restrain  his  glee,  and  the  criti- 
cism of  the  discreet  again  proves  to  be  unfounded. 
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We  are  so  fortunate  as  to  know  just  what  Ibsen  thought  of  his 
Dr.  Stockman.  The  poet  rarely  portrayed  a  hero,  an  ideal 
character,  but  preferred  to  depict  characters  with  positive  and 
negative  traits.  The  notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  found 
in  Dr.  Stockman,  for  the  author  writes:  "I  get  along  very  well 
with  Dr.  Stockman.  Where  the  good  doctor  stood  ten  years 
ago,  there  is  now  a  rather  compact  majority,  but  the  doctor  is  no 
longer  where  he  was  ten  years  ago, — he  is  farther  ahead. "  Ibsen 
not  only  gives  the  doctor  a  bill  of  health,  but  states  his  agreement 
with  his  principles. 

Although  Ibsen  presents  the  doctor  as  a  hero,  he  does  persist 
in  making  him  look  ridiculous  at  times.  But  he  does  this  with  a 
definite  purpose.  He  means  that  the  real  friend  of  society  looks 
like  an  enemy  of  the  people.  He  wants  the  audience  to  get  a  first 
impression  that  the  doctor  is  foolish,  but.  then  he  forces  the 
audience  to  admit  that  there  is  method  in  his  madness  and  that 
his  supposed  folly  is  his  real  strength.  Ibsen  was  quite  satisfied 
with  his  portrayal  of  the  doctor,  for  in  most  of  his  subsequent 
plays  the  main  characters  are  presented  in  this  double  light,  a 
practice  misleading  for  shallow  critics  but  very  illuminating  for  the 
discerning. 

Since  Dr.  Stockman  finally  concluded  to  reform  society  by 
reforming  education,  his  educational  principles  deserve  some 
consideration.  Before  advanced  education  for  women  was  at  all 
popular,  he  had  espoused  it,  for  Petra,  his  daughter,  has  a  superb 
education.  She  has  been  reared  as  a  liberal,  but  she  has  not  read 
the  grotesque,  half-digested  and  corrupting  liberal  books  that 
work  such  havoc  with  Rebecca  West  in  Rosmersholm.  She  has 
had  a  much  sounder  training  in  modern  thought  than  Mrs.  Alving, 
for  when  she  meets  a  moral  issue,  she  faces  it  squarely  and  correct- 
ly. Her  training  has  enabled  her  to  become  a  teacher  in  one  of 
the  private  schools  of  the  place.  In  addition,  she  translates  for  the 
newspapers.  She  is  asked  to  translate  a  trashy  English  novel, 
in  which  the  good  triumph  and  the  bad  are  punished,  contrary  to 
conditions  of  the  plot.  Petra  not  only  sees  the  rank  implausi- 
bility,  but  refuses  to  become  a  party  to  the  dissemination  of 
trash. 

Later  she  confronts  a  more  serious  problem.  At  a  time  when 
she  sees  the  grave  danger  of  her  beloved  father,  she  has  a  chance 
to  purchase  the  support  of  the  liberal  editor  at  the  expense  of  her 
morality.  Her  instincts  are  so  sound,  however,  that  she  does  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment.     Her  conduct  contrasts  boldly  with  that 
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,  of  Mrs.  Linden  in  Tlu  DolPs  House,  who  prostitutes  herself  for 
her  family  and  makes  herself  believe  that  she  is  quite  a  heroine. 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Petra  has  no  difficulty  in  discerning 
the  real  merits  of  her  father's  cause.  Dr.  Stockman  succeeded 
in  rearing  a  daughter,  who  is  the  peer  of  any  modern  woman  in 
literature. 

But  the  doctor's  pedagogy  can  be  studied  to  still  better 
advantage  by  observing  his  attitude  toward  his  boys.  He  does 
not  believe  in  putting  children  away;  having  them  seen,  not 
heard.  They  are  in  evidence  on  a  number  of  occasions,  where 
the  old-fashioned  parent  would  object  to  their  presence.  They 
are  not  instantaneously  obedient  to  the  father,  for  he  tells  them 
repeatedly  to  go  to  bed  at  a  time  when  things  become  interesting. 
Educators  heartily  agree  with  the  doctor,  for  he  is  careful  not 
to  stifle  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  child.  G.  Stanley  Hall  says 
that  the  greatest  problem  in  education  is  to  keep  this  curiosity 
awake  and  foster  it.  Nothing  more  surely  undermines  it  than 
formal  discipline.  Dr.  Stockman  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that 
occasions  do  arise  when  the  child  must  obey,  but  he  maintains  his 
authority  without  forfeiting  the  love  and  respect  of  his  children. 

But  some  problems  of  a  graver  nature  confront  him.  He  is 
warned  that  the  boys  have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  filched  his 
cigars.  He  makes  the  utterly  unexpected  statement  that  he 
knows  about  it  and  dismisses  the  matter.  The  boys  have  not 
only  been  guilty  of  dishonesty,  but  also  of  premature  smoking. 
But  the  doctor  recognizes  that  honesty  is  a  virtue  that  is  acquired 
gradually  by  the  child.  He  is  careful  not  to  magnify  the  lapse 
unduly  and  call  in  a  vicious  suggestion,  but  reaches  the  boys  by 
placing  honest  actions  before  them  in  and  out  of  season.  He 
knows  that  a  direct  rebuke  is  always  doubtful  and  he  has  learned 
the  virtues  of  indirect  influence.  The  atmosphere  of  his  home  is 
so  honest  and  his  indirect  handling  is  so  skilful  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  danger  that  his  boys  will  become  thieves  or  that 
they  will  become  confirmed  smokers  before  their  maturity.  He 
has  enough  confidence  in  the  moral  atmosphere  of  his  home  to 
take  some  risks.  It  is  not  surprising  that  his  boys  insist  upon 
fighting  for  him  at  the  public  meeting. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  about  Dr.  Stockman's  indictment  of 
democracy?  The  doctor  attacks  the  compact  majority,  not  true 
democracy.  He  means  to  say,  that  if  democracy  is  to  persist,  it 
must  cast  aside  the  bosses  who  hold  their  posts  through  birth, 
accident  and  graft;  that  it  must  devise  ways  and  means  of  finding 
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real  leaders,  and  having  found  them,  it  must  trust  them.  It 
must  learn  to  trust  its  experts,  when  it  is  dealing  with  its  water 
supply  and  typhoid.  Ibsen  called  for  a  new  aristocracy  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  such  a  democracy;  "an  aristocracy,  not  of  birth, 
not  of  wealth  nor  even  of  intelligence  but  an  aristocracy  of 
character. " 


NEW  POETS  JUDGED  BY  OLD 

STANDARDS 

By  Clara  F.  McIntyre 

IN  the  whirl  of  words  about  the  so-called  "new  poetry," 
in  the  honest  attempts  that  some  of  us  are  making  to 
understand  the  definitions  of  its  advocates,  certain 
questions  assert  themselves,  demanding  to  be  answered 
before  we  reach  any  judgment  that  is  sound  and  sure. 
What,  in  the  first  place,  is  poetry?  Can  we  make  any 
fixed  and  satisfying  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose? 

Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  answer  these  questions  with  any 
degree  of  finality.  But,  although  the  imagist  poets  have  begged 
to  be  judged  "by  our  own  standards,  not  by  those  which  have 
governed  other  men  at  other  times,"  the  student  of  literature 
feels  it  impossible  to  throw  over  entirely  the  ideas  that  have  held 
through  the  centuries  and  to  assume  that,  suddenly  and  ar- 
bitrarily, the  nature  of  poetry  has  changed.  In  other  arts,  al- 
though we  may  find  many  new  developments,  the  underlying 
principles  of  technique  for  the  most  part  remain  the  same.  With 
the  idea  that  this  should  be  true  in  the  art  that  is  known  as 
literature,  let  us  see  what  suggestions  we  can  get  from  some  of 
the  critics  who  have  been  thought  to  speak  with  authority. 

Before  taking  the  testimony  of  the  English  critics,  which 
would  seem  most  important  since  we  are  judging  English  poetry, 
let  us  glance  hastily  at  the  early  treatise  on  which  much  of 
modern  criticism  is  founded.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics^  says  that 
poetry  seems  to  have  sprung  from  two  causes.  First  is  the  in- 
stinct of  imitation,  and  he  points  out  that  "objects  which  in 
themselves  we  view  with  pain,  we  delight  to  contemplate  when 
reproduced  with  absolute  fidelity."  This  theory  of  Aristotle^s, 
Browning  expresses  in  almost  the  same  phrasing  when  he  makes 
his  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  say, 

"we*re  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passed 
Perhaps  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  see; 
And  so  they  are  better,  painted — better  to  us. 
Which  is  the  same  thing. " 

445 
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The  second  cause,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  the  instinct  for  har- 
mony and  rhythm,  metre,  as  he  says,  **  being  manifestly  a  species 
of  rhythm."  Turning  more  directly  to  the  subject,  or  content, 
of  poetry,  he  asserts  that  poetry  branched  in  two  directions;  the 
more  elevated  poets  imitated  noble  actions,  thd  more  trivial  took 
meaner  persons  as  the  subjects  of  their  poems  and  produced^ 
satires.  This  statement  will  be  considered  later,  in  relation  to 
the  subjects  which  some  of  the  modern  writers  have  chosen. 
Another  statement  of  Aristotle's — that  the  poet  "should  prefer 
probable  impossibilities  to  improbable  possibilities — "  has  been 
an  important  feature  of  modern  criticism,  and  will  also  deserve 
further  consideration. 

The  interesting  thing,  so  far,  is  that  we  find  Aristotle,  in 
this  early  discussion  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  setting  up  standards 
as  to  substance  and  form,  declaring  that  there  are  certain  subjects 
which  belong  essentially  to  poetry,  and  that  metre  and  rhythm 
are  a  necessary  part  of  poetic  expression.  It  is  about  these  two 
points  that  most  of  the  present  day  discussion  turns. 

Among  English  works  on  poetry,  its  aims  and  its  characteris- 
tics, Matthew  Arnold's  The  Study  of  Poetry  is,  of  course,  a  classic. 
Arnold's  judgments,  however,  relate  more  decidedly  to  the 
content  and  purpose  of  poetry.  "We  have  to  turn  to  poetry 
to  interpret  life  for  us,"  he  says,  "to  console  us,  to  sustain  us." 
And  again,  "  It  is  by  a  large,  free,  sound  representation  of  things, 
that  poetry,  this  high  criticism  of  life,  has  truth  of  substance." 
It  must  have  "the  high  seriousness  which  comes  from  absolute 
sincerity."  About  the  only  definite  advice  he  gives  us  as  to 
poetic  form  is,  that  we  should  have  always  in  our  minds  "lines 
and  expressions  of  the  great  masters,  and  apply  them  as  a  touch- 
stone to  other  poetry. "  Coleridge,  himself  one  whose  lines  might 
often  serve  as  a  touchstone,  gives  us  a  more  definite  attempt  at  a 
distinction  than  we  have  had  so  far.  "Prose  is  made  up  of  words 
in  good  order,  poetry  of  the  best  words  in  the  best  order. " 

Coming  down  to  later  treatments,  Sidney  Lanier  writes 
elaborately  of  the  relations  of  poetry  and  music,  asserting  that 
"the  sound-relations  which  constitute  music  are  the  same  with 
those  which  constitute  verse,  and  the  main  distinction  between 
music  and  verse  is,  when  stated  with  scientific  precision,  the 
difference  between  the  scale  of  tones  used  in  music  and  the  scale 
of  tones  used  by  the  human  speaking-voice."  He  also  states 
that  tunes — melodies — exist  in  all  expression — in  ordinary  talk 
as  well  as  in  musical  performances,  that  "men  have  associated  a 
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certain  tune  of  the  speaking-voice  with  each  emotion,  and  when 
the  tune  is  heard,  the  emotion  is  recalled." 

Gummere,  in  his  Handbook  of  Poetics ^  says:  "In  poetry,  or 
music,  or  dancing,  a  certain  succession  of  accents,  or  notes,  or 
steps  is  repeated,  thus  establishing  the  relation  of  harmony.  To 
be  sure,  this  harmony  of  recurrence  is  found  to  some  extent  in  all 
speech;  in  poetry,  however,  it  is  carried  to  a  system,  and  under 
the  name  rhythm  or  metre  is  the  distinguishing  and  necessary 
mark  of  poetry." 

A  most  interesting  treatment  of  the  subject  is  given  by  Arthur 
Symons  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  The  Romantic  Movement 
in  English  Poetry,  He  agrees  with  Gummere  in  the  main  dis- 
tinction. "Rhythm  alone,  and  rhythm  of  a  regular  and  re- 
current kind  only,  distinguishes  poetry  from  prose."  "That 
a  sense  of  regular  cadence,  though  no  sense  of  rhyme,  is  inherent 
in  our  nature  .  .  .  may  be  seen  by  the  invariably  regular 
rhythm  of  children's  songs  and  of  the  half-articulate  verse 
arrangements  by  which  they  accompany  their  games,  and  by  the 
almost  invariable  inaccuracy  of  their  rhymes."  He  remarks  that 
"Poetry  begins  where  prose  ends,  and  it  is  at  its  peril  that  it 
begins  sooner."  And  again,  "There  is  one  thing  prose  cannot 
do;  it  cannot  sing. "  This  statement  he  amplifies  by  a  quotation 
from  Joubert.  "In  the  style  of  poetry  every  word  reverberates 
like  the  sound  of  a  well-tuned  lyre,  and  leaves  after  it  numberless 
undulations  .  .  .  Nothing  is  poetry  which  does  not  trans- 
port: the  lyre  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  winged  instrument." 

A.  C.  Bradley,  in  his  Oxford  Lectures  on  Poetry ^  insists  also  on 
the  matter  of  form.  "  We  are  to  include  in  the  idea  of  poetry  the 
metrical  form,  and  not  to  regard  this  as  a  mere  accident  or  a  mere 
vehicle. " 

What  has  been  the  result,  then,  of  our  search  among  the 
critics,  what  the  sum  total  of  our  list  of  quotations  ?  This  much, 
perhaps,  we  may  say,  that,  from  Aristotle  down  to  the  men  of  our 
own  day  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  subject,  we  find  an  in- 
sistence on  poetic  fotm.  Not,  necessarily,  on  rules  and  formulas. 
Sidney  Lanier  concludes  his  scientific  comparison  of  verse  and 
music  with  the  apparently  revolutionary  statement  that  "for 
the  artists  in  verse  there  is  no  law;  the  perception  and  love  of 
beauty  constitute  the  whole  outfit."  But  in  this  "perception 
and  love  of  beauty"  he  includes,  very  evidently,  the  feeling  for 
poetry  as  music.  All  the  men  from  whom  we  have  quoted  insist 
upon  rhythm  as  an  essential — and  a  rhythm  different  from  that 
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of  prose,  a  rhythm  which  is  brought  out  by  some  regularity  of 
accent. 

In  the  matter  of  content  there  has  perhaps  been  a  little  more 
variety,  but,  on  the  whole,  agreement.  Aristotle,  we  remember, 
distinguished  even  within  poetry  itself,  between  the  lofty  and 
elevated  and  the  meaner  subject.  Arnold  says,  "The  substance 
and  matter  of  the  best  poetry  acquire  their  special  character 
from  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  truth  and  seriousness." 
Symons  speaks  of  "that  imaginative  atmosphere  which  is  the 
very  breath  of  poetry."  And  Bradley  remarks  that  it  is  not  true 
to  say  the  subject  counts  for  nothing.  "The  Fall  of  Man  is 
really  a  more  favorable  subject  than  a  pin*s  head. " 

Now  it  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the  two  points  in  which  the 
imagists  and  the  writers  of  "vers  libre"  most  significantly  differ 
from  the  regular  poets  are  the  two  points  upon  which  all  these 
critics  insist.  They  wish  to  abandon  all  regularity  of  accent, 
and  they  feel  that  all  subjects  are  equally  appropriate  to  both 
poetry  and  prose.  A  pertinent  question  would  seem  to  be:  If 
they  abandon  the  only  two  distinctions  upon  which  the  judgment 
of  the  world  so  far  has  been  fairly  well  agreed,  what  have  they 
left?    Why  do  they  claim  to  write  poetry  rather  than  prose? 

One  turns  for  illumination  to  the  preface  of  the  Imagist 
Anthology  for  1916.  Here,  surely,  one  may  hope  to  find  the 
imagist  "  platform. "  The  first  attempt  at  definition,  however, 
is  not  encouraging.  We  find  that  imagism  "means  a  clear  pre- 
sentation of  whatever  the  author  wishes  to  convey."  This 
certainly  does  not  take  us  far.  To  all  literature,  whether  it  be 
prose  or  verse,  we  are  accustomed  to  apply  this  test — does  the 
author  give  a  clear  presentation  of  whatever  he  wishes  to  convey  ? 
Reading  on,  we  find,  "Now  he  may  wish  to  convey  a  mood  of 
indecision,  in  which  case  the  poem  should  be  indecisive;  he  may 
wish  to  bring  before  his  reader  the  constantly  shifting  and  chang- 
ing lights  over  a  landscape,  or  the  varying  attitudes  of  mind  of  a 
person  under  strong  emotion,  then  his  poem  must  shift  and  change 
to  present  this  clearly."  This  again  does  not  seem  particularly 
new.  Without  any  deliberate  effort  on  our  part,  examples  from 
the  older  poets  crowd  upon  us.  Where  in  Imagist  poetry  can 
we  find  a  more  perfect  expression  of  a  mood  than  Tennyson's 
Lotus-eaters  f  Where,  again,  better  tracing  of  attitudes  of  mind 
under  strong  emotion,  than  in  Browning's  In  a  Balcony^ 

The  writer  of  the  preface  goes  on  to  state  that,  according  to 
the  French  critic,  Remy  de  Gourmont,  the  Imagists  are  the  de- 
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scendants  of  the  French  Symbolists.  He  quotes  from  M.  deGour- 
mont  this  definition  of  Symbolism:  '^Individualism  in  literature, 
liberty  of  art,  abandonment  of  existing  forms  .  «  •  The  sole 
excuse  which  a  man  can  have  for  writing  is  to  write  down  himself, 
to  unveil  for  others  the  sort  of  world  which  mirrors  itself  in  his 
individual  glass  ...  He  should  create  his  own  aesthetics — 
and  we  should  admit  as  many  aesthetics  as  there  are  original 
minds,  and  judge  them  for  what  they  are  and  not  what  they  are 
not. " 

But  surely  it  was  not  necessary  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
French  Symbolists  as  ancestors.  One  has  only  to  turn  to  our 
own  English  Romantic  period  to  find  the  individualistic  spirit  in 
full  swing.  Nay,  we  may  go  back  even  farther  to  the  other 
Romantic  period  when  the  great  Elizabethan  dramatists  were 
making  their  experiments,  when  Sidney  told  his  brother  poets, 
"  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write. "  The  great  poet  has  always  been 
an  individualist.  The  great  problem  for  any  artist  has  always 
been,  and  will  always  be,  "  to  unveil  for  others  the  sort  of  world 
which  mirrors  itself  in  his  individual  glass."  But  the  great 
artist,  in  the  history  of  the  world  so  far,  has  not  created  his  own 
aesthetics,  to  the  extent  of  abandoning  all  the  established  con- 
ventions of  the  medium  in  which  he  worked. 

The  writer  of  the  preface  is  just  in  declaring  that  "vers 
libre "  is  nothing  new.  If  we  take  as  the  definition  that  which  is 
offered  by  one  of  its  chief  exponents,  Miss  Amy  Lowell, — "a 
verse-form  based  upon  cadence  rather  than  upon  exact  metre," 
we  shall  probably  find  all  through  the  range  of  English  Literature 
many  poems  which  could  be  thus  classified.  But  the  burden  of 
proof  falls  upon  the  producers  of  vers  libre  in  the  fact  that  very 
often  they  cannot  convince  the  uninitiate  that  their  cadence 
is  different  from  that  of  prose.  Once  again  we  may  repeat  Mr. 
Symons'  dictum — "There  is  one  thing  prose  cannot  do,  it  cannot 
sing."  The  great  trouble  with  much  of  the  imagism  and  vers 
libre  is,  that  it  does  not  sing.  At  least,  to  those  of  us  whose  ears 
are  attuned  to  the  old  harmonies  it  does  not;  and  it  does  not  help 
much  to  have  the  makers  tell  us  it  is  poetry,  if  it  persists  in 
sounding  like  prose. 

The  preface  writer  seems  to  have  taken  an  amusing  jump 
on  to  the  other  side,  when  he  queries,  "What  is  prose  and  what 
is  poetry?  Is  it  merely  a  typographical  arrangement?  Must 
everything  which  is  printed  in  equal  lines,  with  rhymes  at  the 
ends,  be  called  poetry,  and  everything  which  is  printed  in  a  block 
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be  called  prose  ? "  We  too  might  query :  Must  everything  which 
is  printed  in  linesy  though  unequal  and  unrhymlng,  be  called 
poetry?    Why  may  it  not  just  as  well  be  written  in  a  block? 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Literary  Digest,  Dr.  Marion  Mills 
Miller  made  an  interesting  experiment  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech,  writing  it  in  ^*vers  libr^**  form.  Miss  Lowell,  in  a  sub- 
sequent article,  objected,  saying  that  the  cadence  of  the. Gettys- 
burg speech  was  that  of  prose  rather  than  of  verse.  To  the 
average  reader,  however,  a  comparison  between  this  experiment 
of  Dr.  Mills  and  the  words  given  by  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  in  The 
Spoon  River  jinthologyy  as  the  expression  of  Anne  Rutledge, 
Lincoln's  early  sweetheart,  will  be  interesting,  and  one  will 
venture  to  say  that  little  difference  in  cadence  will  be  felt. 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 

Our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this  continent 

A  new  nation, 

Conceived  in  liberty, 

And  dedicated  to  the  proposition 

That  all  men  are  created  equal." 

"  Out  of  me  unworthy  and  unknown 

The  vibrations  of  deathless  music; 

*With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  toward  all.' 

Out  of  me  the  forgiveness  of  millions  toward  millions, 

And  the  beneficent  face  of  a  nation 

Shining  with  justice  and  truth." 

Perhaps  we  might  regularly  speak  of  this  new  movement  in 
its  relation  to  prose.  Up  to  this  time  prose  has  had  traditionally 
a  rhythm  of  its  own.  Writers  usually  admirable  in  this  respect 
have  occasionally  slipped  up  and  admitted  the  regular  movement 
of  verse  into  the  flow  of  their  style.  Dickens  and  Blackmore 
have  been  criticized  for  this  tendency;  indeed,  in  Lorna  Doone 
there  are  passages  which  could  be  written  in  regular  lines  of  blank 
verse.  If  we  are  to  break  down  the  line  between  prose  and  verse, 
to  admit  that  the  distinction  is  such  an  uncertain  and  shadowy 
thing,  we  shall  not  only  perhaps  have  much  presented  to  us  as 
verse  which  does  not  seem  poetical,  but  we  shall,  possibly,  lose 
our  definite  tradition  of  good  prose. 

The  most  marked  quality  of  imagism  seems  to  be  its  im- 
pressionism.    In  the  best  of  it,  the  color,  sound,  or  whatever 
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other  form  of  sensation  it  may  be,  seems,  to  surge  upon  us  in  a 
wave,  and  we  are  to  snatch  from  this  wave  as  it  passes  over  us 
whatever  we  can,  and  somehow  catch  the  impression  of  what  the 
writer  meant.  One  might  make  comparison  with  another  im- 
pressionism which  was  fashionable  a  few  years  ago  in  the  short 
stories  of  Stephen  Crane.  Crane  shoved  at  us  baldly,  abruptly, 
the  sights  and  sounds  and  odors  of  war.  He  paid  little  heed  to 
the  usual  conventions  of  short-story  writing.  Plot  was  of  no 
consequence;  characters  were  mere  puppets  to  work  out  his 
scheme  of  impressions.  For  a  time  he  carried  away  his  readers. 
Then  began  to  come  the  realization  that  he  had  not  given  us 
works  of  art,  but  only  the  material  out  of  which  such  works  could 
be  made.  Rudyard  Kipling  also  gave  us  the  sights  and  sounds 
and  odors  of  war;  but  in  addition  he  gave  plots  and  characters;  he 
put  a  shaping  force  into  his  impressions;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  people  are  still  reading  Rudyard  Kipling,  while  Stephen 
Crane  is  for  the  most  part  forgotten.  So  it  may  well  be  with  the 
imagist  and  vers  libre  writers.  They  thrust  at  us  in.  a  sort  of 
staccato  fashion  a  number  of  vivid  impressions,  showing  keen 
observations,  sometimes,  even,  imaginative  power;  but  they  do 
not  shape  their  impressions  into  anything  definite  and  complete. 
One  might  adapt  Amy  Lowell's  line,  "Christ!  What  are  patterns 
for.^" — and  answer:  To  shape  works  of  art  so  that  they  may  live. 
One  cannot  always  avoid  the  unflattering  suspicion  that 
some  of  these  poets  write  irregularly  because  writing  regularly 
they  would  fail  to  attract  attention.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
produce  beautiful  things  in  ordinary  rhyme  and  metre.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  wonder  whether,  if  Mr^  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Songs 
and  Satires  had  preceded  the  Spoon  River  Anthology j  it  would 
have  created  much  excitement.  His  adventures  in  regular  poetry 
strike  one  often  as  imitations,  and  imitations  of  no  considerable 
strength.    Take,  for  example,  fFhen  Life  is  Real. 

"We  rode,  we  rode  against  the  wind. 
The  countless  lights  along  the  town 
Made  the  town  blacker  for  the  fire. 
And  you  were  always  looking  down. 


I  scarcely  spoke,  my  words  were  swept 
Like  winged  things  in  the  wind's  despite; 
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We  rode,  and  with  what  shadow  speed 
Across  the  darkness  of  the  night! 


Without  a  word,  without  a  look. 
What  was  the  charm  and  what  the  spell 
That  made  one  hour  of  life  become 
A  memory  ever  memorable? 

Was  there  any  real  use  in  doing  this  when  we  had  Browning's 

"What  if  we  still  ride  on,  we  two, 
With'  life  forever  old,  yet  new, 
Changed  not  in  kind  but  in  degree. 
The  instant  made  eternity, — 
And  heaven  just  prove  that  I  and  she 
Ride,  ride  together,  forever,  ride?" 

Love  is  a  Madness^  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  the  Songs  and 
Satires^  is  an  expression  of  Romanticism  on  the  side  of  weakness 
and  despair. 

"Love  is  a  madness,  love  is  a  fevered  dream, 
A  white  soul  lost  in  a  field  of  scarlet  flowers — 
Love  is  a  search  for  the  lost,  the  ever  vanishing  gleam 
Of  wings,  desires  and  sorrows  and  haunted  hours." 


But  it  has  not  the  lyric  quality  of  poems  like  Shelley's  "I  arise 
from  dreams  of  thee."  Shelley  may  "die  and  faint  and  fail," 
but  he  does  it  in  exquisite  poetry.  And  Swinburne,  in  The 
Garden  of  Proserpine^  has  put  pessimism  into  more  haunting 
verse : 

"There  go  the  loves  that  wither. 
The  old  loves  with  wearier  wings; 
And  all  dead  years  draw  thither, 
And  all  disastrous  things; 
Dead  dreams  of  days  forsaken, 
Blind  buds  that  snows  have  shaken, 
Wild  leaves  that  winds  have  taken, 
Red  strays  of  ruined  springs. " 
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Thi  Loopy  which  may  plead  itself  ^'regular  poetiy''  by  the  use  of 
rhyme,  makes  us  think  of  Whitman  by  its  long  enumerations  of 
most  unpoetic  things. 


''Here  rubber  coats,  umbrellas,  mackintoshes, 
Hoods,  rubber  boots  and  arctics  and  goloshes. '' 


Such  rhyming  might  be  useful  for  advertising  purposes;  but  it 
hardly  comes  under  Matthew  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry  as 
a  "criticism  of  life." 

In  connection  with  this  one  may  observe  the  tendency  which 
these  writers  have  to  carry  out  with  absolute  literalness  Words- 
worth's theory  that  "there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of  prose  and  metrical  composi- 
tion." With  this  is  combined  Wordsworth's  further  theory, 
that  the  events  of  common  life  and  the  lives  of  common  people 
are  fit  subjects  for  poetry.  Their  fault  here  is  what  Wordsworth's 
own  fault  frequently  was,  not  a  matter  of  inclusiveness  but  a 
matter  of  proportion.  We  may  admit  that  the  head  of  a  pin  and 
the  Fall  of  Man  are  both  valuable  parts  of  the  world's  history 
but  the  poet's  imagination  plays  more  successfully,  and  at 
greater  length,  around  the  Fall  of  Man.  The  same  standard  has 
been  used  in  judging  other  forms  of  literature.  One  reviewer,  in 
discussing  Arnold  Bennett's  Clayhangtr,  denies  Mr.  Bennett's 
right  to  stand  with  the  great  novelists  because  of  his  lack  of 
proportion,  and  concludes, 

"The  matter  is  simple;  while  we  are  what  we  are,  the  putting 
on  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes  will  remain  a  less  important  thing 
than  a  death-bed.  The  great  realists  have  never  been  ashamed  to 
shed  tears.  The  'big'  books  have  always  been  written  about  such 
big  things  as  birth  and  love  and  death. " 

Even  so  might  we  suggest  to  Miss  Amy  Lowell  and  her 
confreres  that,  granting  that  all  human  experience  is  vital  and 
possesses  beauty,  the  deep  emotions  of  men  and  their  relations 
with  nature  and  God  and  each  other  are  more  satisfying  inspira- 
tion for  real  poetry  than  the  joy  of  taking  a  bath. 

The  two  most  striking  contributions  to  the  "new  poetry" 
might  perhaps  be  said  not  to  belong  with  it  at  all.  These  are 
Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Spoon  River  ArUhology  and  Robert  Frost's 
volume,  North  of  Boston. 

In  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  Masters  did  a  remarkably 
clever  thing.    The  notion — that  of  having  a  graveyard  full  o£ 
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people  give  their  true  epitaphs  instead  of  the  lying  ones  that 
rested  over  them — was  new  and  striking.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  book  itself  to  show  that  he  meant  it  to  be  taken  as 
poetry.  The  style  that  he  is  imitating  is  that  of  the  epitaph, 
where  the  words  are  printed  in  lines,  and  there  is  a  certain  crude, 
irregular  rhythm,  but  no  pretense  of  real  verse. 

"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Jones, 
A  tender  husband  and  a  loving  father. 
May  he  rest  in  peace." 

Many  passages  of  this  sort  we  have  seen  in  country  graveyards, 
and  they  have  a  cadence  of  their  own,  but  the  mourners  who  had 
them  engraved  had  no  thought  of  poetic  form. 

If  we  do  take  Mr.  Masters  seriously  as  a  poet,  we  must  say 
that  his  province  is  what  Aristotle  called  the  lower  type  of  poetry 
— satire.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  The  Spooniadj  the  un- 
finished epic  which  he  gives  as  the  work  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Swift 
Somers,  the  laureate  of  Spoon  River,  is  a  mock  heroic  production 
strongly  reminiscent  of  Pope.  There  would  seem  to  be  the  samie 
reason  to  question  the  appropriateness  of  his  subject  matter  to 
poetry  that  there  has  been  in  the  case  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  but 
without  the  perfection  of  verse  form  which  was  the  redeeming 
feature  with  those  two  great  satirists.  As  for  Aristotle's  rule  of 
preferring  probable  impossibilities  to  improbable  possibilities,  it 
is  of  course  possible  that  a  man  should  commit  suicide  by  jumping 
into  bed  with  wet  clothes  on  because  of  the  failure  of  his  children 
to  turn  out  well,  but  it  does  not  strike  us  as  particularly  likely. 
And  though  one  might  find  a  town  in  which  practically  all  the 
inhabitants  went  to  their  graves  sick  and  sore  and  conscious  of 
hidden  sin,  it  sounds  like  romantic  pessimism  masquerading  in 
the  guise  of  realism. 

It  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Masters  had  no  intention  of  posing 
as  a  poet;  that  he  was  only  trying  to  do  what  he  admirably 
succeeded  in  doing,  to  reproduce  the  style  of  the  epitaph  while 
revealing  the  soul  of  the  dead  man.  Certainly  his  book,  rather 
than  a  collection  of  poems,  might  be  called  a  novel  in  embryo, 
or  a  collection  of  novels  in  embryo.  The  reviewers  who  have 
compared  him  to  Whitman  are  less  happy  than  those  who  have 
compared  him  to  Balzac,  for  it  is  true  that  he  has  given  us,  in 
little,  a  Camedif  Humaine.  Only,  the  same  criticism  may  be 
applied  to  him  that  we  made  of  his  im^gist  friends:  he  has  given 
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us  the  materials  of  literature,  the  suggestions  for  it,  rather  than 
literature  itself. 

Mr.  Robert  Frost  is,  one  feels,  a  more  significant  poetic  figure. 
He  is  a  sort  of  New  England  Wordsworth;  but  he  differs  from 
Wordsworth  in  that  he  sees  nature  as  a  setting  for  the  human 
drama,  instead  of  seeing  human  life  as  a  part  of  nature.  But 
though  one  feels  that  he  has  a  poet*s  insight,  one  hesitates  a  little 
over  a  judgment  of  his  expression.  There  are  so  very  few  lines 
that  really  "sing."  Is  there  really  any  more  reason  why  verse 
form  should  be  given  to  these  rare  studies  of  New  England  life, 
than  to  the  equally  sure  and  delicate  work  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
or  Alice  Brown? 

After  all,  the  matter  comes  down  to  a  simple  thing.  The 
poems  that  have  lived,  so  far  in  the  world,  have  lived  because  they 
had  one  of  two  things,  or  both — beauty  of  form  or  nobility  of 
thought.    When  Mr.  Masters  says, 

"You  are  a  Packard  engine  in  a  Ford," 
or 

"Say  Eld!  lend  me  eighty  dollars 
To  pay  my  life  insurance." 

he  is  writing  something  which  possesses  neither  of  these  important 
characteristics;  and,  moreover,  he  is  dealing  with  ephemeral, 
journalistic  stuff  instead  of  with  the  universal,  which  Aristotle 
says  is  the  material  of  poetry.  It  would  be  well  for  every  writer 
of  verse  to  keep  always  in  his  mind  as  his  watchwords  two  pas- 
sages from  the  article  of  Mr.  Symons  which  has  been  quoted  before. 

"The  one  safeguard  for  the  poet  is  to. say  to  himself:  What 
I  can  write  in  prose,  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  write  in  verse,  out 
of  mere  honor  to  my  material." 

"The  principles  of  poetry  are  eternal,  and  no  pressure  of 
contemporary  fashion,  can  wholly  hinder  a  poet  from  speaking 
out  in  his  own  and  the  only  way. " 


i 


SHAFTS  FROM  A  CARIB  BOW 

West  Indian  Impressums 
By  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 

ST.  CHRISTOPHER  AND  NEVIS 

If  this  is  ail,  then  I  have  dreamed  in  vain. 

Though  sombre  woods  and  fields  of  rich  shrill  green 

Cling  to  your  clouded,  welted  sides,  a  scene 

Which  glitters  bright  when  drenched  with  morning  rain, 

Memories,  far  more  sharply  etched,  remain 

Of  alleys  lava-dingy,  hovel-mean; 

Smug  whites;  blacks,  smirking,  poorly  clad  and  lean, 

Ubiquitous,  monotonous,  as  cane. 

But  no,  your  peaks  now  strike  me  with  full  force: 

Mount  Misery,  a  huge  fist  clenched  at  heaven; 

Nevis,  a  mourner  clutching  at  a  pall. 

By  what  but  your  whole  elemental  leaven 

Was  our  first  statesman  raised  from  this  crude  source  ? 

To  Hamilton  you  gave,  and  lost,  your  all! 

LA  PEL£E 

Something  sepulchral  broods  the  listless  air; 
Not  so  much  calm  as  lifeless  is  this  sea 
Which  whispered  once  through  many  a  jalousie 
Of  song  and  dance  to  Creole  devil-may-care: 
Forbidding  is  that  ashen  brow,  those  bare 
And  leprous  shoulders,  tigrine  flanks;  no  tree 
Less  snakelike  than  the  palm  haunts  the  debris, 
The  charnel-house  of  what  was  gay  St.  Pierre. 

And  here  it  was  that  Heam  the  dreamer  drank 
Color  intoxicating  to  his  pen ; 
Enchanted  by  the  poise  of  turbaned  head; 
'  Quietly  reveling  in  each  urchin  prank 
Of  graceful  golden  women,  lithe  bronzed  men — 
A  dream  that  lives,  though  all  he  praised  lies  dead. 
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BARBADOS 

Breakers  of  prancing,  flouncing,  laundry  blue 
Foam  into  suds  upon  a  green-trimmed  beach 
Spotless  as  linen:  these  rare  waters  leach 
From  proper  sand  the  slightest  ugly  hue. 
Black,  ape-like  boatmen  block  the  pleasant  view. 
Jabbering  admirals,  flat  of  skull  and  speech. 
Magnificently  condescending,  each 
Granting  perfection  to  his  craft  and  crew. 

Virtues  and  charms  as  peerless  constitute 

The  core  of  every  claim  made  every  hour 

By  true  Barbadians  for  their  land,  sea,  sun — 

Their  own  worth  first,  Time's  quintessential  flower — 

Leaving  a  modicum  of  good  repute 

For  guests  like  Nelson  and  George  Washington. 


ST.  GEORGE'S,  GRENADA 

This  is  too  rare,  too  lovely,  to  be  fact! 
Some  wandering  Vermeer  who  knew  his  East 
Painted  it  on  glazed  celadon,  a  feast 
Of  lights  and  shadows  in  one  swift  sure  act: 
Walls  honey-stippled,  roofs  a  cataphract 
Of  ruddy  tiles,  the  cassock  of  a  priest 
Raven  against  pale  beryl  silver-fleeced 
Or  sprayed  by  verdure's  emerald  cataract. 

For  thus,  Grenada,  I  beheld  you  first. 
Anchored  within  a  crater-harbor's  calm: 
A  fairy  picture  lingering  with  me  still, 
Ungilt,  untarnished,  by  your  best  and  worst — 
This  picture,  crowned  by  one  majestic  palm 
Bending  to  bless  you  from  a  golden  hill. 
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lERE 

How  just  the  native  term  for  Trinidad, 
Land  of  the  Humming-bird,  all-bright  lere, 
Needing  no  testiitionial  as  we  fare 
Through  scintillating  by-ways  gay  as  plaid, 
Alive,  alert,  acquiver,  perfume-mad; 
With  radiant  erythrinas  everywhere, 
Mothers  of  cocoas  rosy-tinged  that  bear 
Pods  red  as  wine — oh,  nothing  here  is  sad! 

Even  the  surly  coolie  must  unbend; 
For,  as  I  passed  this  noon  a  Tamil's  nest — 
Gold  thatch  on  sides  of  wattled  gold  bamboo — 
One,  crouched  before  it  in  his  snowy  best, 
Flashed  me  a  smile,  the  greeting  of  a  friend, 
Bom  of  the  light,  lere,  absorbed  from  you. 


MORNE  FORTUNfi 

Sainte-Alousie,  St.  Lucia  of  today — 

Called  by  what  Arawak,  what  Carib  name 

When  the  suspicious  "Olive  Blossom"  came? — 

Climbing  with  effort  sheer  Morne  Fortune, 

Knot  of  so  many  a  fierce  heroic  fray, 

I  wonder  to  what  purpose  all  the  flame 

Which  charred  these  steeps,  what  use  the  killed  and  maim. 

Except  as  mulching  for  a  richer  May. 

Hence  Rodney  sailed  to  meet  and  crush  De  Grasse, 
Saving  the  threatened  empire  for  a  Guelph ! 
And  here  the  Marseillaise  crashed  down  before 
Assaulting  Abercromby's  royal  brass —  % 
Here  where  you  drill,  but  not  to  guard  yourself, 
Though  France  and  England  and  rock  again  with|^war. 
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DOMINICA 

*  • 

I 

To  fling  a  crumpled  parchment  on  her  board 
Was  the  response  Columbus  made  Castille, 
Hoping  to  show  what  words  could  not  reveal : 
Had  he  been  Neptune,  not  his  bravest  lord, 
He  would  have  tumbled  high  the  seas  and  poured 
Them  at  her  feet  to  writhe  like  molten  steel 
Bubbling  with  wrack  of  palm  and  manchineel, 
Tree-ferns,  lianas  and  the  yucca's  sword. 

You,  that  were  torn  from  Ocean's  very  heart, 
Have  not  outgrown  your  birth-throes,  never  will: 
Your  surface  billows  up  to  burst  apart 
In  sudden  rainbowed  chasms:  vaporous  blasts 
Smoke  from  your  crests  and  spume  the  scalloped  hill; 
Your  forests  swim  a  ghostly  gulf  of  masts. 


THE  MIRACLE  OF  MONTSERRAT 

I  saw  few  signs  of  tropic  glamor  here 

And  much  grey  poverty  for  all  your  limes. 

But  cause  to  smile  and  chuckle  many  times: 

Over  the  self-appointed  privateer 

Who  pUyed  my  guide,  his  brogue,  and  at  the  cheer 

I  got  skipping  the  rope  to  children's  rhymes; 

Over  the  irony  of  Romish  chimes 

Changing  in  any  Plymouth — name  severe! 

And  yet  this  town,  gloomy  enough  to  please 

The  glummest  Puritan,  shines  out  as  none. 

Yes,  like  an  altar-lamp;  for,  in  the  feeze 

Of  boarding,  of  the  two  shillings  paid,  one 

Was  returned.     Could  it  have  been  the  breeze 

Which  murmured  so  gently  "My  son    .     .    .    my  son?'* 


CHRISTMAS  ROSES 

By  Lilian  M.  Anderson 

I 

I  lay  a-dreaming  on  the  Norman  clifF 
one  evening  late  in  August.     Bright  and  dim 
the  breezes  wrought  the  damask  of  the  sea, 
from  roughened  reaches,  amethystine  dark, 
to  calms  as  clear  as  sapphire. 

High   above    me, 
against  the  shivering  lucence  of  the  sky, 
set  sheer  upon  the  summit  of  the  clifF, 
stood  black,  a  Calvary. 

And  I   remembered, 
my  father,  taking  from  the  village  schools 
the  token  of  our  ransom,  reasonless 
with  hatred  of  the  priests,  intolerant 
of  the  sublime  intolerance  of  Rome, 
had  mocked  the  Christ  and  broke  It  at  his  feet 
and  trod  upon  Its  fragments. 

Long  ago 
my  mother,  German-born,  and  heavy  burdened 
with  ponderous  philosophies  of  life, 
had  come  in  groping  terror  (book-learnt  theories 
leaving  her  as  the  comfort  of  the  daylight 
shrinks  from  a  twilit  world)  upon  her  death, 
the  blind  and  helpless  solitude  of  death. 
What  she  had  held  as  wisdom  failed  her  then; 
what  she  had  held  as  foolish  gave  her  fear; 
nor  could  my  father  shield  her. 

I,  lapped  round, 
nursed  in  the  simple  creed  of  simple  peasants, 
and  readier — as  children  are — to  accept 
the  Infinite  as  truth  than  finite  things 
as  more  than  teasing  riddles :  I,  lapped  round 
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with  tales  of  God  and  saints^  I  grew  to  learn 
that  Christ  dwelt  in  His  Church. 

And — through    these    dreams, 
these  stripling  dreams  and  stripling  memories, 
my  soul  adrift  in  sunset — trumpet-swift 
I  thought  of  France. 

Down  all  the  fabled  years 
brighter  than  oriflame,  Her  faith  flamed  forth. 
Saints  wore  Her  sacred  crown.     Saints  held  Her  standard. 
I  saw  the  lustre  of  Her  byegone  days, 
pain-dazzling  as  Heaven's  jewels.    Joan  of  Rouen, 
girl-slender  in  her  armour,  level  browed — 
Louis  of  France — ^prelates — and  royal  dames — 
and  peasant-maids;  for,  even  shining  out 
athwart  our  days,  the  miracle  of  Lourdes. 

She^  signed  with  the  sacred  chrism  of  Her  dead, 
and  consecrated  by  the  breath  of  prayer 
which  clung  about  Her  shrines.  She  cast  it  forth — 
Her  heritage  of  sanctity — turned  from  it, 
jesting  and  sneering;  ah,  turned  back  to  it 
to  laugh  a  blasphemy  that  spread  and  shrilled 
across  a  wondering  world. 

And  this,  my  France! 
Should  I  have  seen  my  mother  in  her  shame, 
sold,  not  for  gold,  self-sold  for  pride  of  sinning; 
and  underneath  her  shamefulness  had  visioned 
the  crystal  of  remembered  purity, 
and  underneath  her  painted  lips  had  fashioned 
the  memory  of  a  tenderness  which  set 
her  mother-mouth  against  my  drowsy  eyes 
in  half-forgotten  childhood;  so  I  saw 
the  beauty  of  my  shamed  and  shameless  France. 

When  Christ  redeemed  the  world.  He  left  with  us 
the  power  to  add  our  sufferings  to  His; 
to  be,  with  Him,  Redeemers.     Kneeling  now, 
my  heart  an  agony  c^  shame  for  Her, 
my  soul  an  agony  of  love  for  Him, 
and  youth  a  fire  to  fuse  the  both  to  one; 
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the  cross  above  me  black  against  the  golden; 
the  brilliant  passion  of  the  sunsetting 
aquiver  on  the  sea;  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  bells;  the  sound  of  cattle;  through  it  all 
the  beating  of  the  waves  beneath  the  cliff, 
the  pulsing  of  the  sea : 

I  vowed  to  God 
my  life  for  France.    And  more  than  this  I  prayed  Him. 
^'  Set  on  my  soul  Your  pierced  and  bleeding  Hand, 
so  that  my  sufferings  may  satisfy 
in  some  small  measure  for  the  traitorousness 
of  such  who,  like  my  father,  teach  child  lips 
to  stammer  mockeries  of  God  Who  saved  them. 
Take  what  I  shall  be,  what  I  am,  for  France." 

And,  in  my  prayer,  I  saw  Her  stand  a  wj^nton, 
stripped  of  Her  halo,  yet  the  well-beloved, 
the  well-beloved  and  beautiful  of  my  soul. 

n 

Because  my  tongue  was  apt  with  German  speech, 
they  sent  me  into  Germany;  clipped  spurs 
upon  my  swaggering  heels;  and  bade  me  gather 
the  secrets  of  her  fortresses  and  guns. 
And  I  had  been  two  years  upon  the  work, 
my  youth  curbed  into  subtlety,  before 
across  a  listless,  bickering  world  there  shattered 
the  scream  of  war. 

While   other   men   might   stand 
lance-straight  beneath  the  crack  of  wind-whipped  flags, 
I  cringed  from  head  to  heel  in  alien  harness. 
No  comrade-lips  to  smile  their  jest  at  me, 
no  comrade-eyes  to  toss  a  reckless  message 
across  the  bitter  drift  of  smoke,  no  heart 
to  yearn  with  mine  in  voiceless  prayer  for  France. 

They  sent  us  northward.    God  was  gracious  to  me, 
because  He  held  us  in  that  Northern  city 
although  the  great,  blond  warriors  were  shamed 
and  sullen  with  fretting  for  the  battle-line. 

Each  night,  with  ringing  heels,  arrogant-erect, 
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we  drank  The  Fatherland.     Each  night  knelt  I — 

the  placid^  sluggish  German  town  asleep 

and  spiritual  in  the  moonlight — knelt  to  pray, 

stripped  of  defiling  shams  and  mummeries, 

for  France;  and  knew  that,  length  and  breadth,  she  rang 

gallant  and  loyally  eager,  knowing,  also, 

that,  length  and  breadth,  the  tall  white  tapers  flared 

before  a  thousand  altars.     So  She  stood 

chaste  as  of  old,  and  in  her  solemn  eyes 

the  tears  and  flame  of  courage  and  of  anguish, 

my  well-beloved,  the  beautiful  of  my  soul! 

One  evening  of  far  olivine,  the  west 
swimming  sheer  green,  the  clear  of  chrysolite, 
along  the  brutal  cleanness  of  the  streets; 
I  turned,  my  loud  spurs  shocking  the  quietude 
with  points  of  silver  sound,  into  the  hush 
and  velvet  dimness  of  a  little  church. 

Blood-red  a  pulse  of  fire  beat  fitfully 
before  the  Presence.     Seven  amber  flames 
from  votive  candles  lit  Our  Lady's  face. 
Westward  the  light  fell,  crystal  pure  and  still, 
to  shrine  a  kneeling  girl. 

I  seemed  to  feel 
her  golden  hair  an  ecstacy,  so  bright, 
so  interlaced  in  little  flickering  curls, 
it  shone  beneath  the  sunset. 

Ill 

Her  father  owned  a  tall  and  narrow  house, 
close  on  the  brown  canal,  with  windows  set 
steeply  above  the  water's  ceaseless  swaying; 
this,  scribbled  with  emerald  shadows  from  the  trees, 
the  linden-trees,  that  spread  above  its  banks. 
Here,  idly  following  my  captain's  fancy, 
unknowing  that  it  held  my  crystal  saint, 
I  came  one  evening. 

So  my  saint  took  flesh, 
my  little  crystal  saint.    A  slender  girl, 
with  eyes  as  dusk  as  onyx. 
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At  the  first 
she  did  not  speak  to  me;  but,  gowned  in  white 
that  clipped  her  as  a  bud-sheath  clips  its  flower, 
leaving  its  sweets  to  guess  at;  finger-tips 
and  mouth — clear  rosed  as  oleander-blossom — 
heedlessly  dainty  with  a  cigarette, 
she  lingered  with  my  captain. 

All  the  room 
was  thick  and  dizzy  with  the  reek  of  smoke. 
The  heavy  German  voices  sickened  me, 
the  stench  of  wine  and  perfume,  most  of  all 
the  mirthless,  witless  laughter.     How  I  coveted 
the  quick  staccato  of  my  joyous  France, 
the  glance  that  tipped  the  jest,  the  muted  laugh, 
the  witty,  careless  heedfulness  to  charm. 

Perhaps  my  loneliness  had  stamped  my  bearing; 
for,  swathed  about  in  filmy  coils  of  smoke, 
her  head  bent  forward,  onyx  eyes  remote, 
she,  listening  to  my  captain,  looked  at  me. 

Night  crouched  in  wait  along  the  eastern  sky: 
but  all  the  west  was  apple-green  and  clear, 
the  lucent  garden-lawns  of  Hesperus. 

I  do  not  think  (when,  scentless  as  a  pearl, 
her  shoulder  leant  to  mine,  and  far  below  us 
the  leaf-brown  waters  pulsed  to  shrouded  green 
and  little  lights,  like  vipers  scaled  with  gold, 
crept  quivering)  I  do  not  think  a  voice 
could  drip  so  honey-sweet  from  lazy  lips, 
even  should  spirits  murmur  canticles, 
brushing  their  half-furled  wings  against  their  harps, 
their  ruffled  wings  against  their  crystal  harps 
in  golden  drowsiness,  as  hers  spoke  then. 

And  presently:    "I'm  wondering — "  she  said, 
and  slid  a  smiling,  sidelong  glance  at  me, 
and  changed  her  words:   "There  is  an  air,  you  know, 
a  trick  of  lounging  smartly — most  of  all 
that  hint  of  deference  you  use  towards  us, 
flattering  us  with  our  value — then,  your  colour, 
your  slenderness,  your  quickness  when  you  move. 
Pm  wondering — Hungarian,  perhaps? 
Or  Viennese?" 
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Laughing,  I  answered  her 
with  easy  promptness,  trained  to  handle  featly 
such  dangerous-innocent  questionings  as  this; 
confessed  me  that  a  grandmother  of  mine 
had  been  pure  French;  implied  my  loyalty 
(to  whom  I  did  not  say,  but  left  her  guess 
that  mountebank  at  Potsdam) ;  said  at  last, 
throwing  the  question  back,  she  looked — I'd  swear  to  it — 
no  Northern  German  Gretchen. 

■ 

"I!"  said  she. 
"Thank  Heaven's  graciousness  in  shaping  me! 
You  see  no  taint  of  Leberwurst  and  lager? — 
no  blemish  of  clumsy  frock,  or  clumsy  figure? — 
no  sloven  hygiene  in  my  span  of  waist, 
or  in  my  three-inch  heels?*' 

And,  on  the   words, 
a  mock  of  wordliness  set  daintily 
upon  her  youth,  like  gold-dust  on  a  ringlet, 
she  curved  her  lissome  waist,  and  showed  her  foot 
foam-white  in  silk  and  satin. 

"See!"  she  laughed. 
"This  ankle  is  no  Teuton  in  its  curves. 
And  see ! "     She  touched  the  brilliance  of  her  hair. 
"This  German  flax  was  fired  to  gold  in  France. 
My  mother — ^must  I  whisper  my  disgrace? — 
my  mother  was  from  Brittany." 

I   think, 
although  her  shaded  gaze  was  on  my  lips, 
my  smile  betrayed  no  secret.    But:  "Disgrace!" 
my  heart  laughed  jo)rfully,  laughed  hiddenly. 
"Disgrace?    Disgrace!     It  is  your  consecration — 
this  German  fairness  fired  to  gold  in  France!" 

IV 

There  is  a  love,  drugged  by  its  honeyed  kisses, 
a  poisoned  love,  and  beautiful  as  evil. 
One  Love  there  is,  was  nailed  upon  a  Cross. 
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In  those  sweet  days  that  followed,  love  was  lord, 
a  lord  who  held  me  thralled;  though  in  my  heart 
the  scar  of  other  Love,  a  blood-stained  Love, 
saved  me  from  utter  shame. 

For  in  those  days 
her  onyx  eyes,  the  burning  of  her  hair, 
her  slender  self,  went  with  me  noon  and  twilight. 
She  let  me  guess  her  hopes  were  all  with  France. 
But  I,  with  some  grudged  prudence,  some  dazed  thought 
of  loyalty,  withheld  my  mission  from  her, 
deeming  myself  a  Spartan. 

Seemingly 
my  mirthful  captain  guessed  the  way  it  went, 
this  headlong  wooing,  proved  himself  my  friend 
in  furthering  my  meetings  with  the  girl; 
or  80  I  thought. 

At  last,  half  drunk  with  passion, 
pressed  by  the  haste  with  which  I  sought  for  her, 
my  consecration  to  another  service 
counting  as  less  than  wearisome,  I  failed 
In  one  small  matter.     Would  not  wait  to  hide 
some  riddle-worded  message  fresh  spelt  out, 
but,  thrusting  it  within  my  tunic's  breast, 
went  hot-foot  to  the  girl. 

I  think  there  stood 
a  tray  of  golden  wine  close  to  my  band; 
or  else — ^How  did  it  happen?    There  was  she, 
bright  in  some  garment  like  a  golden  mist, 
with  golden  bees  and  golden  dragon-flies 
and  golden  roses  twinkling  through  its  veils. 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  glass  of  wine 
arm-high,  shot  through  with  leaping  beads  of  gold 
which  broke  in  amber  spray. 

And  through  all  this — 
this  golden,  splendid  beauty,  this  smooth  curve 
of  breast  and  naked  arm — there  came  before  me 
the  maidenhood  of  her,  her  childish  mouth 
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never  too  richly  red,  a  stinging  rapture 
in  some  unstudied,  young  austerity. 

So,  when  she  whispered:  ^* France!'   and  set  her  lips 
against  the  frothing  amber  of  the  wine, 
I,  shivering,  drank  with  her,  and  broke  my  glass 
in  some  boy's  play  of  gallantry. 

But  France 
was  but  a  word  upon  those  wine-wet  lips, 
was  but  a  smile  within  those  onyx  eyes, 
was  but  a  link  between  her  heart  and  mine. 
And  war  was  but  an  echo  to  me  now. 
And  Heaven  was  scarce  as  golden  as  her  dress. 
And  all  the  tapers,  shaking  at  every  shrine 
like  quivering  tongues  of  prayer,  not  half  so  brilliant 
as  one  unloosened  curl. 

And  all  the  while 
her  dusky  eyes  held  mine,  unreadable 
but  dimly  sweet. 

I  think  I  sobbed  my  lave, 
broken  and  dazed,  and  took  her  in  my  arms. 

The  whole  world  darkened  with  her  first,  slow  kiss, 
darkened  and  fell  away  then.     But  above 
one  single  star  gleamed  like  a  sacring-lamp. 

And:  "Leave  me  here,"  she  said,  "against  your  heart, 
my  head  against  your  heart,  my  well-beloved. " 

"Look  in  my  eyes,"  she  said,  "and  read  their  secret." 
And,  while  I  looked,  I  felt  her  little  hands 
cling  lovingly  against  me.     "  Close  your  eyes, 
and  seal  my  eyes  with  kisses,  love, "  she  said. 

Blinded,  I  kissed  her  into  blindness  too; 
and  thus  her  hands  were  busy  at  my  breast 
unheeded,  till  she  slid  away  from  me, 
my  honour  in  her  fingers. 


And  suddenly  the  drifting,  iris  dream 
shattered  to  nothing,  left  upon  my  lips 
a  bitterness  unthinkable. 
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Yet  then, 
yet,  even  then,  I  loved  her  loveliness, 
and  scarcely  could  I  force  myself  to  crush 
her  fingers  into  uselessness,  pluck  free 
my  lightly  guarded  trust,  and,  wrenching  it 
and  tearing  it  and  throwing  it  aside, 
rendered  to  non-existence,  so  redeem 
a  fragment  of  my  honour. 

Then  they  locked 
the  irons  on  my  wrists. 

Along  the  water 
swung  lamps  and  sky  and  stars,  and  up  above 
the  linden-trees  spoke  softly. 

Softer  yet, 
and  shaken,  as  a  roseleaf  shakes  and  trembles 
beneath  the  dropping  dew,  with  half-spent  sobs, 
I  heard  her  voice. ,  And  when  I  looked  at  last — 
I  would  not  look  until  my  lips  were  quiet — 
I  saw  her  close,  against  my  captain's  side, 
her  bruised  hands  cupped  in  his. 

I  do  not  think 
I  heeded  what  came  after.     Wonderfully 
a  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  narrow  street; 
and,  seeing  me  trapped  out  in  German  harness, 
called  me  a  traitor,  struck  at  me  with  stones 
and   shrewder  weapons. 

Up  above  there  hung, 
deep  in  the  purple  deeps,  a  single  star, 
a  single  star  red  as  a  sacring  lamp. 

VI     ' 

I  have  not  much  to  oflFer.     What  I  give 
is  stained  and  marred. 

In  winter  in  our  garden, 
when  I  was  small,  against  the  lowest  lawn, 
shaded  by  spotted  laurel  leaves,  each  year 
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a  score  of  flowers  would  open,  puny  things, 
earth-stained  and  bruised  of  petal.     Christmas  roses 
they  used  to  call  them. 

Very  pure  of  tint 
a  rose  unfolds,  a  stainless,  shapely  blossom, 
perfumed  like  honey.     But  the  flowers  that  opened 
against  the  lowest  lawn  were  scentless  flowers. 

A  wall  and  levelled  rifles.  Morning  sun 
to  lie  along  the  steel  and  blind  my  eyes 
that  must  be  blinded  surer.    This  is  all 
that  I  can  give  for  France,  my  well-beloved, 
my  well-beloved,  the  beautiful  of  my  soul. 


LEGENDS    OF   THE   AMERICAN 

INDIAN 

By  Edna  Wahlert  McCourt 


THE  CLOUD  WOMAN 

I  found  in  the  forest  a  white  mist — 
White  like  faint  foam,  a  white  mist. 
And  I  saidy  ^*  I  have  looked  for  you  all  my  Ufe, 
Looked  through  the  world  for  my  wife. " 

The  white  mist  became  a  white  woman — 
Like  a  lily,  a  tall  white  w(»nan. 
And  I  said,  ''We  will  dwell  together  in  my  home, 
You  and  I  together,  you  and  I  alone. 
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But  my  lily  became  a  white  shadow — 
Melted  in  the  flame  of  my  love  to  a  shadow. 
...    I  cried,    "Not  through  the  clod! 
Go  not  through  the  grim  ground  to  God!" 


I  lie  in  the  sun,  for  the  sky  holds  me — 
As  the  flower  holds  the  bee,  the  sky  holds  me. 
And  I  say,  "Within  that  warm  white  cloud 
Is  my  Beloved.    I  am  seeing  her  shroud." 

SCARLET  WINGS 

My  lover  has  left  me! 

Tell  me.  Traveller,  have  you  seen  my  lover  .^ 

In  his  eyes  there  was  the  call  of  the  sea  to  the  stream, 

And  the  call  of  time  to  the  tide. 

And  the  call  of  the  raw  earth  to  the  rain. 
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/  saw  a  bird  with  scarlet  lips  caress  your  lover  on  the  lips 

''Follow  me!    Follow!'' 

Your  lover  hid  his  eyes  within  his  hands — 

But  not  the  scarlet  wings 

Or  ''Follow  me!    Follow!'' 

My  lover  followed  the  bird  with  scarlet  wings    .     .     . 


WENEWELIR 

I  was  a  maiden 

A  beautiful  maiden, 

My  skin  like  the  summer,  my  hair  like  the  dawn; 

I  was  a  maiden 

A  beautiful  maiden, 

My  voice  was  the  honey,  the  willow  my  form. 

I  had  a  lover 

A  warrior  lover, 

Strong  as  the  thunder  and  light  as  the  deer; 

I  had  a  lover 

A  warrior  lover. 

Brave  as  the  lightning  and  gay  as  the  mere. 

She  was  a  hag 

A  thousand  year  old  hag, 

Her  body  was  like  the  dead  roots  of  a  tree; 

She  was  a  witch 

The  devil's  own  witch. 

With  powers  as  deep  and  as  black  as  the  sea, 

In  the  top  of  my  head. 

Ah,  my  beautiful  head. 

She  bored  a  deep  hole  and  through  it  she  blew — 

She  blew  and  she  blew 

She  blew  and  she  blew 

Till  all  my  fair  body  from  off  me  she  blew. 

Over  her  bones 

Her  hideous  bones. 

She  fitted  the  fair  form  that  once  had  been  mine; 
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Patting  it,  8mcx>thing  it, 
Preening  it,  soothing  it, 
The  witch  stood  arrayed  in  my  beauty  divine. 

She  and  my  lover 

My  strong,  my  gay  lover. 

Dwell  in  the  teepee  that  he  meant  for  me ; 

She  and  my  lover — 

My  lover —  my  lover — 

Croon  to  the  children  that  God  meant  for  me. 


THE  WATER  LILY 

A  silver  star  stared  from  a  satin  sky 

Upon  the  pretty  world  below, 

And  from  her  heart  there  came  a  cry, 

"I  must  become  a  man,  or  die, 

I  must  touch  the  pretty  world  below!" 

So  she  swam  down  and  dressed  like  any  man, 

Living  as  we  who  live  and  die. 

She  felt  the  foul  of  winter  and  its  ban, 

She  heard  the  woe  that  through  the  nations  ran, 

.     .    "I  cannot  be  a  man — to  die!" 

She  then  became  a  bird  that  built  in  tops  of  trees, 
But  O  the  weary  rain  that  ran     .     .     . 
The  withering  wind  born  from  the  balmy  breeze, 
The  constant  call  to  Conu  from  overseas    .     .     . 
"I  cannot  live  a  bird's  frail  span." 

Then  she  became  a  lily  in  the  water 
And  laughed  to  the  moon  from  her  blue  throne. 
Every  man  that  longed  for  beauty  sought  her, 
And  in  the  winter  she  was  slumber's  daughter. 
Smiling  in  her  dreams  upon  her  throne. 
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THE  LOST  LOVER 

She  wandered  in  the  wcx>ds 
All  day,  by  starshine,  tcx>, 
Her  pale  face  disconsolate, 
Her  eyes  sad  to  view; 
She  wrung  her  hands  with  sorrow 
As  for  death  to  sue. 

Why  does  sadness  mar  the  grace 

Of  one  so  fair  as  she? 

Why  greets  she  not  the  flowers, 

Singing  joyfully? 

— ^He  has  been  drowned,  her  lover, 

In  the  sea. 

He  has  been  drowned  in  the  sea 
Whom  she  has  loved  always; 
No  joy. 

Nor  lovely  thing  to  praise. 
Nor  peace,  will  ever  come  to  her 
Through  her  nights  and  days. 

"  I  must  find  my  love. 
My  lover  in  the  sea; 
I  cannot  live  so  far  away 
From  him,"  wept  she. 
Sinking  down  upon  the  grass, 
"May  death  come  to  me." 

The  stars  came  out    .    .    .    like  a  slender  thread 

Upon  the  grasses  green 

Her  long  white  robe  lay  motionless 

Like  a  silver  seam. 

But  in  the  morning  it  was  gone — 

And  there  appeared  a  stream ! 

A  silver  stream  flowed  in  the  wood 

Where  she  had  wandered  through, 

And  if  you  listened  to  its  voice 

It  sang  to  you, — 

Every  stream  meets  the  sea^ 

The  sea  that  is  deep  and  blue. 
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THE  LOVERS 

The  father  spoke, 
"You  will  wed  him,  Tomorrow" 
"  I  will  wed  my  Love,  or  in  a  shroud 
Forfeited  be  tomorrow. 

"His  arms  are  strong. 
His  voice  is  like  rippling  water, 
And  in  his  eye  is  a  singing  song," 
Said  the  daughter. 

The  father  cried,  "Where  is  my  child! 
Stranger,  have  you  seen  her? 
Her  hair  is  heavy,  like  the  morning  tide, 
Than  her  smile  the  flowers  are  meaner.** 

"I  beheld  a  maiden  with  heavy  hair 

In  the  arms  of  her  lover. 

Smiling  a  smile  than  the  flowers  more  fair, 

In  the  Valley  of  Doom  with  her  lover.  ** 

The  father  hurried  to  the  Valley  of  Doom    .     .     , 
And  beheld  what  had  not  been  before, — 
Two  lithe  trees  in  the  light  of  the  moon 
That  no  man  had  marked  before. 

Side  by  side. 

Their  branches  blending  together, 

As  wet  waves  blend  with  the  tangent  tide, 

Their  branches  blended  together. 

Through  one  the  wind  played  a  song 
Like  rippling  water    .     .     . 
The  father  looked  full  long, 
But  never  found  his  daughter. 
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THE  DESERT 

There  was  a  garden  country 

Bore  seas  of  grain, 

Held  up  its  lips 

For  laughing  rain, 

And  welcomed  the  life  of  flowers  and  birds 

As  the  ascetic  welcomes  pain. 

In  this  garden  country, 

Every  night  in  spring, 

The  women,  nude,  walked  abroad 

To  teach  the  grain  to  spring. 

For  how  to  bear  from  secret  source 

Each  woman  knows  that  thing. 

Once     .     .     .    when  they  set  out 

A  certain  maid  said,  "No — *' 

She  heeded  neither  pleas  nor  tears — 

"You  can  go." 

.     .     .     .    Then  the  Great  Spirit  raged, 

And  laid  the  garden  low. 

Where  the  beauty  once  had  bloomed 

Is  now  a  desert  waste. 

The  girl  was  like  a  poisoned  thing, 

None  looked  upon  her  face. 

She  wandered,  wailing,  from  her  land, 

Seeking,  somewhere,  grace. 


THE  LITTLE  SOLDIER 

UNKNOWN 

By  Ada  Negri 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Rudolph  Allrocchi 

In  the  grey  misty  rain 

Along  the  streets 

Of  the  smoky  city 

Slowly,  slowly  goes  by 

The  carriage  that  bears  no  flowers, 

But  the  three  colors 

As  a  wreath 

On  a  little  coffin. 

Soldiers  follow, 

W^th  faces  stern  and  impassive, 

Rifles  at  trail: 

Maidens  follow 

They  too  in  war  apparel. 

Cross  of  red  on  tunic  of  blue. 

The  wet  asphalt  reflects 

In  sudden  transparent  drifts 

Livid  and  icy 

The  shadows  of  the  sad  procession 

Drifting,  drifting, 

As  on  the  waters  of  a  river 

Whose  banks  are  silence 

And  whose  mouth  is  death. 

From  dark  open  spaces  of  doors 

From  glistening  sidewalks 

People  hastening  pale 

Look  on :  and  the  men 

Reverently  uncover 

Their  heads,  and  the  women 

Half-gesture  the  sign  of  the  cross 

Between  a  sigh  and  a  shudder. 
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Who  was  he  ? 

A  little  soldier  unknown, 

Still  almost  a  child : 

So  small  is  the  coffin 

The  banner  so  great!    ... 

Perhaps  yonder  in  the  village 

The  motJier  awaiting 

Knows  not  that  he  is  dead, 

Knows  it  not  yet. 

And  fondling  her  knitting  needles  on  the  doorstep 

She  smiles :  At  Christmas  he  will  come     .     .     • 

.     .     .    A  little  soldier  unknown. 

It  is  vain  to  ask  of  his  cradle, 

And  his  name  and  the  time 

He  lived.    We  know  where  and  how 

He  died.    AH  who  pass 

Recognize  in  him  a  brother 

And  murmur:  Farewell!    .     .    .    With  the  simple 

Sadness  wrung  from  our  hearts 

By  the  death  of  one  who  was  born 

Of  our  mother.    His  name  is  in  us  all, 

In  all  things.    His  blood 

Was  ours,  and  ours  was  in  him. 

Fountain  where  surge  forth 

Blood  now  returned  to  the  pure 

Fountain  where  surge  forth 

The  powers  of  men.    Name 

Divine:  Motherland. 


IN  EXCELS  IS 

By  Leconte  de  Lisle 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Celia  Louise  Crittenton 

As  well  as  the  hunter  eagle,  familiar  in  the  clouds, 
Man!  Mount  by  bounds  in  the  resplendent  air. 
The  old  earthy  below,  hushing  and  diminishing. 

Mount.    The  serene  abyss  opens  to  thy  powerful  flight. 
The  billows  of  the  blue  that  are  beaten  by  the  sun. 
The  earth  sinks  itself  in  a  mist  below. 

Mount.    The  flame  trembles  and  pales,  the  sky  chills, 
A  dull  twilight  embraces  the  boundless. 
Mount,  mount  and  lose  thyself  in  eternal  night. 

A  calm  abysmal  gulf,  black,  formless,  unlimited. 

The  entire  vanishing  of  matter 

With  unutterable  and  complete  blindness. 

Spirit!    Mount  in  thy  turn  toward  the  only  light. 

Below  let  go  out  all  the  ancient  torches. 

Mount  to  where  on  fire  the  Sburce  burns  and  flashes  unparted. 

From  dream  to  dream  go!    To  the  best  and  most  beautiful. 
To  climb  the  steps  of  the  infinite  Ladder, 
Press  the  supine  gods  in  their  sacred  places. 

The  intelligible  ceases,  and  lo,  there  is  agony. 
Contempt  of  self,  and  the  shadow,  and  remorse. 
The  tremendous  renouncement  of  all. 

Light,  where  then  art  thou  ?    Perhaps  in  death. 
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THE  HEART  OF  HIALMAR 

By  Leconte  de  Lisle 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Celia  Louise  Crittenton 

A  clear  night,  an  icy  wind.    The  snow  is  red. 
A  thousand  soldiers  sleep  there  without  a  Tomb : 
Sword  in  hand,  haggard  their  eyes.     Not  one  stirs. 
Above,  turn  and  scream  a  flock  of  sombre  crows. 


The  cold  moon  sheds  afar  its  pale  flame. 
Hialmar  lifts  up  himself  amidst  the  bleeding  dead, 
Leaning  with  his  two  hands  against  his  broken  sword, 
The  purple  of  the  battle  flowing  trom  his  side. 


Hola!    Has  someone  still  a  little  breath 
Amongst  all  these  joyous,  strong  and  robust  boys. 
Who  this  morning  were  laughing  and  singing  in  full  voice 
Like  blackbirds  in  the  thickness  of  the  bush  ? 


All  are  dumb.     My  helmet  is  broken,  my  armor 
Is  gashed,  and  the  hatchet  has  scattered  its  nails. 
My  eyes  bleed.     I  hear  a  boundless  murmur 
Like  the  howling  of  the  sea  or  of  wolves. 


Come  here  Raven,  my  courageous  eater  of  oxen. 
Open  for  me  my  breast  with  thy  beak  of  iron. 
Thou  wilt  find  out  tomorrow  that  which  we  are. 
Take  my  warm  heart  to  the  daughter  of  Ylmer! 

In  Upsal,  where  the  Jarls  drink  of  good  beer. 
And  sing,  clashing  mugs  of  gold,  in  chorus. 
With  swift  wing  fly,  O  prowler  of  the  land, 
Find  my  betrothed,  and  give  to  her  my  heart! 
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At  the  summit  of  the  tower  where  haunt  the  jackdaws, 
Thou  wilt  find  her  standing,  white,  with  long  black  hair. 
Two  rings  of  fine  silver  hanging  from  her  ears; 
And  her  eyes  more  clear  than  the  stars  of  bright  nights. 


Go,  sombre  messenger,  tell  her  I  love  her  well; 

And  this  is  my  heart!     She  will  recognize  it, 

That  it  is  red  and  strong  and  does  not  tremble  nor  pale; 

And  the  daughter  of  Ylmer  will  smile  at  thee.  Crow. 


I  die.     My  spirit  flows  out  from  twenty  wounds. 

I  have  lived  my  time.     Drink,  wolves,  my  vermillion  blood. 

Young,  brave,  laughing,  and  without  a  stigma, 

I  go  to  take  seat  midst  the  Gods  in  the  Sun! 


FOR  THE  MONUMENT  OF 
LE  CONTE  DE  LISLE 

By  Pierre  Louys 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Celia  Louise  Crittenton 

On  my  monument,  amidst  laurels  and  pikes 
Stranger,  on  the  bed  of  my  last  sleep, 
A  sculptor  of  stone  has  engraved  the  sun. 
And  the  golden  cicala  and  the  peacock  Olympic. 


I  have  sung  of  heroes,  of  the  dead,  of  epic  scenes, 
Of  holy  Hellas  the  impassible  awakening. 
And,  with  eyes  dazzled  by  rosy  remembrance, 
I  have  sung  your  purple  walls,  O  Tropical  Gulfs. 


And  there  is  my  tomb.     Peace  of  the  native  earth, 
Perfumes,  splendour  of  the  Oriental  dream 
Will  not  have  encircled  my  exiled  remains; 


But  the  austere  life  is  the  glorous  death. 

I  have  clothed  my  desires  in  a  winged  armour 

And  have  given  their  soul  and  their  power  to  the  Gods! 
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THE  HAUNTING  ROAD 

By  Edith  C.  Bates 

A  little  road  runs  in  my  dreams 
A  path  beneath  the  trees, 

A  tantalizing  way  it  seems 
With  promises  that  please. 


I  passed  this  little  road  o'mine 
A  dew-pearled  summer  day, 

Invitingly  it  showed  a  sign, 
That  bade  me  stay. 


I  hastened  on  and  gave  no  heed 
To  shade  or  perfumed  solitude 

Unwittingly  I  passed  it  by, — 
An  action  rudp. 


A  little  road  all  woodland  bound 
Haunts  me  by  day  and  night — 

I  smell  its  sweets;  I  hear  its  sounds 
A  memory  of  delight. 


L'Envoi 
O,  little  road,  I  beg, — 

Out  of  your  charm,  forgive; 
I'll  pass  you  ne'er  again 

While  I  live. 
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IN  BRITTANY 

By  Paul  Scott  Mowrer 

I 
MIST  ON  THE  MOOR 

Was  it  only  the  wind — ^the  gray  wind  ? 

Or  somebody  lost  in  the  waste  of  the  sea  ? 

Voices,  cries — from  the  empty  cliflFs ! — 

Where  none  should  be! 

And  what  was  that — ^by  the  old  stone  ? 
The  bracken  shivers  as  if  in  dread, 
And    shapes    of    mist    go    shuddering    by 
Like  souls  of  the  dead. 

Those  cries  again !  Now  which  is  the  path 
To  the  little  house  ?  F ve  stayed  too  long 
There's  a  sweet  fire  in  the  little  house, 
And  the  door  is  strong! 

II 
THE  PHANTOM  WASHERWOMAN 

Turn  the  broom,  and  shut  the  door! 
Hang  the  tripod  off  the  floor! 
Empty  water  on  the  ground ! 
— ^As  I  was  coming  past  the  meadow  spring — 
It's  dark  tonight! — I  couldn't  see  a  thing 
At  first,  but  then  I  heard  a  dripping  sound! 
There  was  a  woman  kneeling  on  a  stone, 
A  stranger,  dipping  her  linen  all  alone! 
Her  eyes  were  queer,  her  arms  were  long  and  white! 
Oh,  shut  the  door  and  bolt  it  tight ! 
She  spoke — she  asked  me  would  I  do 
The  wringing — but  I  ran,  for  then  I  knew 
It  was  the  Washerwoman  of  the  Night! 
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So  turn  the  broom!  Shut  the  door!  I 

Hang  the  tripod  off  the  floor, 

And  scatter  suds  along  the  sill ! 

— What  makes  that  noise  ?  What  makes  the  candle  flare  ? 

Someone  is  walking  in  the  dark  out  there! 

Don't  answer!  Maybe  she'll  go  way!  Be  very  still! 

Ill 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  DEAD 

Out  of  the  weary  sea,  the  moan  of  a  wave; 
Out  of  the  quiet  sky,  the  note  of  a  bird: 
All  that  is  vast  and  deep  will  utter  its  word — 
All  that  is  vast  and  deep— even  the  grave. 

Parting  the  dreams  of  night,  the  dead  come  back; 
And  heart,  be  still,  put  under  your  sharp  dismay! 
Hearken,  my  heart,  for  we  shall  become  as  they, 
Echoes  and  whispers,  haunting  the  lonely  black. 

Whispers  and  memories  only — that  is  our  lot? 
Who  but  the  dead  can  say,  when  all  is  said  ? 
So  ft  as  the  voice  of  love  is  the  voice  of  the  dead : 
istening  heart,  fear  not,  fear  not,  fear  not! 


THE  VAGABOND 

By  Edith  C.  Bates 

The  vagabond  sang  at  the  pasture  bar, 
(Our  house  lay  snug  in  the  hollow.) 

The  song  that  he  sang  was  of  lands  afar. 
(And  I  would  that  I  might  follow.) 

The  vagabond  slept  neath  the  star  strewn  sky 
And  he  smiled  at  his  dreams  a-sleeping; 

The  soft  breeze  sang  him  its  lullaby, 

The  moon  o'er  him  watch  was  a-keeping. 

The  vagabond  rose  in  the  early  gray 
(Our  house  lay  snug  in  the  hollow.) 

He  took  to  the  road  with  a  carol  gay, 

(And  I  would  that  I  might  follow,) 


ON  GOLGOTHA 

By  J.  S.  Machar 

Translated  from  the  Bohemian  by  Otto  Katouc 

It]was  the  third  hour  when  the  cross  was  raised 
Betwixt  the  crosses. 

Red  from  exertion 
The  soldiers  sat  upon  the  much  trampled 
And  bloody  ground.    They  parted  His  raiment. 
And  for  the  coat  which  was  without  seam  they 
Cast  lots. 

And  many  of  the  multitude 
Passed  gazing  up  at  Him  and  wagged  their  heads 
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And  said,  Ah,  come  down  from  the  cross !    For  Thou 
Didst  style  Thyself  king!  Thou,  that  wouldst  destroy 
The  temple  and  then  build  it  in  three  days, 
Well,  save  Thyself! 

Stood  by  also  chief  priests 
And  scribes  with  long  and  flowing  beards,  and  said 
Amongst  themselves:  True  ,true,  He  saved  others; 
Let  Him  then  save  Himself  now — ^There  also 
Were  many  women  looking  on  afar, 
Who  ministered  to  Him  in  Galilee, 
Salome,  Mary,  and  Magdalene,  and  who 
Came  up  with  Him  unto  Jerusalem. 

Crucified,  naked,  shorn.  He  was  numbered 
With  transgressors.    And  crusted  blood  clung  to 
His  scourged  body,  while  ruddy  streams  oozed  from 
His  hands  and  feet  and  dripped  upon  the  ground. 
His  dying  eyes  gazed  out  into  distance, 
Across  the  white  city,  hills  and  woodlands 
And  ridges  of  the  peaceful  peaks  in  whose 
Lap  lie  the  blue  waters  of  Galilee. 

He  bowed  His  head. 

A  winged  rustling  reached 
His  ear.     Twas  not  the  Father's  angel  with 
Refreshment's  chalice  for  a  weary  soul — 
An  unclean  spirits  with  it  batlike  wings 
Outstretched  upon  the  air  flew  unto  Him. 
He  had  to  suffer  Satan  to  sit  on 
His  cross,  lean  toward  His  head.     For  faint  within 
Him  was  His  spirit  and  weak  to  resist. 

And  Satan  then  said :  Woeful  Sufferer, 
Upon  Thy  cross  of  wood  we  meet  again ! 
Today  the  last  time.     'Tis  settled  today. 
The  battle  has  been  fought. 

Rememberst  Thou 
Three  years  hence,  when  I  carried  Thee  yon  in 
The  wilderness  upon  a  high  mountain 
And  shewed  Thee  mighty  kingdoms,  promised  Thee 
All  of  the  glory  of  this  world,  shouldst  Thou 
Fall  down  and  worship  me.^  Thou  didst  refuse. 
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Thou  wouldst  proclaim  the  coming  kingdom  of 

Heaven  to  the  weak,  wretched.    Thou  wouldst  bestow 

Imperishable  gifts  upon  clean  hearts. 

Thou  wouldst  show  humble  souls  the  way  into 

Thy  Father's  dwelling  and  erase  the  curse 

Of  Adam  from  each  generation's  brow! 

Thou  didst  go  to  Thy  death  quiet,  resigned, 
Just  as  the  lamb  that  openest  not  its  mouth. 
Thou  pourest  out  Thy  blood  even  like  the  dew. 
To  moisten  Thy  young  and  early  sprouting  seed. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  behold  the  throngs 

That  surge  continually  about  Thy  cross! 

Not  long  ago,  when  Thou  didst  enter  in 

The  city  in  triumph,  they  strewed  palms  neath 

Thy  colt,  cried  praises  unto  Thee,  and  then 

Proclaimed  Thee  David's  son.    For  they  thought  'mongst 

Themselves  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand, 

The  cherished  time  of  milk  and  honey  was 

Now  come.    And  then  Thou  didst  refuse  again. 

The  disappointed  throngs  next  in  anger 

Cried,  "Crucify  Him!"  into  Pilate's  ears. 

And  now  they  come  and  wag  their  heads  and  say: 

Here  the  king  of  the  Jews  is  crucified. 

Let  Him  save  Himself.    He  would  be  the  Son 

Of  God.    But  God  seems  to  forsake  Him  now. 

And  God  forsook 

Behold  that  heaven  where  Thou 
Didst  deem  He  reigns  in  all  of  His  glory! 
Cloudless,  serene,  it  smiles  quietly  on 
With  its  insensible  blue  smile.    As  'twas 
Before,  so  'twill  be  after  Thee.     So  too 
The  fowls  flying  the  air  and  every  beast 
Inhabiting  the  earth  has  lived  and  lives 
According  to  one  law,  that  is  my  law. 
The  strong  forever  shall  absorb  the  weak. 
'TIS  so  with  man.    And  this  whole  wide,  wide  world 
Is  my  kingdom.     Because  I  am  the  Life. 
I  rule.     I  sit  enthroned  in  hearts,  in  souls. 
No  one  shall  ever  banish  me,  nor  Thou, 
Nor  Thy  Father,    Thy  kingdom  of  God  is 
A  dream.    That  dream  I  leave  to  man  fore'er! 
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♦ 

Behold,  how  calmly  Rome's  centurion 

Speaks  with  the  scribe  in  white  beneath  Thy  cross ! 

'Twill  ever  be  thus.    They  are  now  heirs  of 

Thy  words,  Thy  dreams.     One  shall  change  his  idols, 

The  other  this  Jehovah  for  Thy  name, 

And  on  the  world  shall  live  as  I  ordain. 

Why  didst  Thou  not  then  take  all  those  kingdoms 

And  this  world's  glory  from  my  gen'rous  hand  ? 

Thy  youthful  life  would  not  have  thus  been  spent 

In  shameful  torture.     Happily  couldst  Thou 

Have  lived  and  brought  millions  Thy  happiness. 

But  what  bring'st  Thou.^  Death  and  discord  Thou  spreadst, 

Thou  f allest  first.    And  for  Thy  name,  Thy  dreams. 

Hundreds  upon  hundreds  shall  spill  their  blood 

On  crosses  and  arenas  and  scaffolds. 

And  when  'twill  seem  Thy  dream  has  been  fulfilled, 

Then  in  Thy  name,  and  only  in  Thy  name, 

The  carnage  shall  go  on.     So  far  as  eye 

Can  see,  there,  rows  of  flaming  pyres  extend 

Where  sacrifices  are  burned  in  Thy  name; 


And 
And 
And 
And 
And 


n  Thy  name  numberless  wars  shall  rage, 
n  Thy  name  cities  and  towns  shall  burn, 
n  Thy  name  countries  shall  be  laid  waste, 
n  Thy  name  curses  shall  be  uttered, 
n  Thy  name  there  shall  be  slavery 


Of  body  and  of  spirit. 

For  behold 
The  centurion  and  the  scribe!  The  one 
Shall  murder  in  Thy  name,  the  other  bless 
Him  in  Thy  name.     Wretched  millions  shall  pay 
For  Thy  dream  with  their  most  precious  estate, 
Their  lives, 

And  o'er  the  blood  that  is  thus  spilled. 
Thy  dream  of  God's  eternal  kingdom  and 
Heaven's  glory  shall  rise  up  like  a  phantom 
That  shall  reward  the  dead.    A  lure  to  them 
In  life  throughout  and  on  till  ends  the  world! 
Why  then  didst  Thou  not  take  all  these  kingdoms 
And  glory  of  this  world  ?  For  life  is  mine. 
I  am  the  Life,  the  lord  of  all  below, 
And  forever  I  sit  in  hearts,  in  souls — 
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And  then  forthwith  Satan  arose  and  spread 
His  great,  dark,  batlike  wings,  that  extended 
With  swiftness  of  the  wind  in  distance  vast 
And  ghastly  great.    O'er  Golgotha  entire, 
O'er  city  and  valley  and  o'er  the  hills. 
O'er  regions  round  about,  o'er  distant  peaks. 
O'er  waters  blue  of  lakes  of  Galilee. 
O'er  realms  beyond  afar  and  seas  remote 
There  was  projected  then  a  dark,  black  veil. 

And  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land, 
Which  trembled  then. 

And  in  the  end  Jesus 
About  Him  gazed  and  with  a  loud  voice  cried : 
^^Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  zabachtani," 
And  yielded  up  the  ghost. 
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To  speak  of  UndBcape  garden- 
ing at  a  time  when  every  patriotic 
American  n  supposed  to  have 
sown  his  lawn  with  potatoes,  may 
seem  rather  like  the  Young  Lady 
across  the  Way  who  said  that  as 
long  as  the  President  thought  that 

S aliens  helped  to  win  the  war,  she 
id  hope  that  her  nasturtiums 
would  do  well.  Yet  at  the  risk 
of  a  charge  of  high  treason,  let  me 
mention  Tlu  Natural  StyU  in 
Landscape  Gardening  (Richard  G. 
Badger)  by  Frank  A.  Waugh, 
Consulting  Architect  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service.  Certainly 
a  garden-lover  whom  patriotism 
has  forced  to  plant  his  plot  in 
onions,  may  afford  himself  the 
luxury  of  reading  the  book  and 
looking  at  the  illustrations,  which 
are  really  beautiful.  Then  he  may 
let  his  mind  wander  to  what  he 
will  do  with  his  garden  when  the 
war  is  over. 

The  whole  book  goes  to  prove 
that  any  subject  can  be  made  in- 
teresting  even  to  a  person   who 


cares  nothing  whatever  about  it, 
if  only  the  author  can  write 
well  enough.  Take  The  Compleat 
Angler,  for  instance.  Of  course  I 
like  to  read  it  and  yet  the  only 
time  I  ever  bad  a  fishing-pole  in 
my  hand,  my  brother  rowed  me 
over  a  bed  of  suckers,  where  all  I 
had  to  do  was  to  drop  the  hook, 
after  he  had  baited  it,  over  the 
edge  of  the  boat,  and  one  of  those 
greedy  and  indescriminate  fish 
would  fairiy  gobble  it  down. 

But  to  return  to  gardens — my 
favorite  kind  grows  on  roofs.  Let 
me  further  confess  my  philistin- 
ism  by  admitting  that  I  always  had 
considered  that  the  country  was 
made  very  largely  for  motoring. 
Yet  even  after  the  manner  of 
metamorphosis   described   by   the 

fatcnt  medicine  testimonials,  when 
had  read  the  book,  I  found 
myself  reading  the  real  estate  ad- 
vertisements and  wandering  with 
a  wistful  expression  through  the 
garden-tool  departments.  I  even 
uiought  of  taking  the  air-line  to 
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Worcester  that  I  might  have  a 
chance  to  see  the  country,  which 
proves  that  my  conversion  was 
genuine. 

Mr.  Waugh  is  one  of  those 
favored  beings  called  artists.  It 
is  hardly  fair  to  say  "called 
artists,'*  for  many  are  that,  with- 
out being  favored  by  anything 
but  their  own  conceit  and  other 
people's  opinion.  Mr.  Waugh, 
nowever,  is  a  real  artist,  alive  to 
beauty  and  capable  of  expressing 
it  beautifully  in  his  chosen  art. 
As  must  always  be  the  case  with 
any  artist,  or  creator, — indeed  the 
terms  are  synonomous, — ^Mr. 
Waugh  considers  his  art  to  be  the 
most  important  in  the  world. 

"The  lover  of  books  cannot 
always  live  in  a  library;  the  lover 
of  music  cannot  find  anywhere  a 
perpetual  concert;  the  lover  of 
painting  cannot  shut  himself  up 
in  an  art  gallery;  but  the  lover  of 
landscape  has  his  joy  always  with 
him.  Even  the  hater  of  the 
landscape,  if  there  could  be  such 
a  man,  could  not  escape  it  since 
it  is  always  present.  It  does 
more  for  the  aesthetic  life  of  man- 
kind than  all  the  painting,  sculp- 
ture, poetry  and  architecture  in  all 
the  world  taken  together." 

Probably  Mr.  Waugh's  argu- 
ment is  right,  but  right  or  wrong, 
it  is  the  proper  frame  of  mind  for 
an  author  on  landscape  gardening 
to  be  in.  Nothing  great  can  be 
accomplished  with  an  ordinary, 
well-balanced  out-look.  If  Col- 
umbus had  been  a  perfectly  normal 
man  of  a  philosophic  turn  of 
mind,  he  probably  would  have 
said,  "Yes,  no  doubt  the  world  tr 
round,  but  why  make  a  fuss  about 
it?" 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  Mr. 
Waugh  over-emphasizes  the  value 
of  a  beautiful  landscape, — merely 


that  he  realizes  that  value  more 
keenly  than  do  most  of  us. 

"Of  course  the  student  will  visit 
the  landscape — no,  he  will  live  with 
it — ^with  an  open  mind  and  heart. 
He  will  be  trying  to  see  what  the 
landscape  has  to  offer,  trying  to 
hear  what  it  has  to  tell.  He  will 
look  long,  quietly,  silently,  in- 
tently at  the  horizon,  or  at  the 
distant  valley,  or  at  the  mountains. 
And  most  of  all,  he  will  consciously 
seek  their  spiritual  message.  He 
will  know  that  as  a  man  it  is  ab- 
solutely obligatory  upon  him  to 
see  something  in  the  landscape 
more  than  the  cow  sees.  What- 
ever he  gets  beyond  what  the  cow 
Sts  is  the  spiritual  harvest  of  the 
adscape.  It  is  the  onlv  part 
which  is  of  any  human  use. 

It  is  important  enough  that  any 
child  should  be  attractive,  but  it 
seems  almost  necessary  that  twins 
should  be  so.  The  Natural  Style 
in  Landscape  Gardening  has  an 
equally  attractive  twin  in  Oiil- 
doar  Theaters  (Richard  G.  Badger). 

Mr.  Waugh  appears  to  have 
visited  every  outdoor  theater  in 
the  world,  and  to  have  furnished 
pictures  of  all  the  most  attractive 
ones.  The  little  cuts  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  this  article  were 
taken  from  the  book.  Outdoor 
Theaters  is  no  idle  table-book,  for 
it  contains  very  practical  informa- 
tion on  building,  lighting,  acous- 
tics, and  setting  for  outdoor 
auditoriums. 

The  problem  of  suitable  pro- 
ductions is  also  considered.  Too 
often  outdoor  theaters  are  treated 
after  the  manner  of  the  bride's 
new  silverware,  to  be  used  irre- 
spective of  whether  it  is  intended 
for  the  food  served  or  not.  There 
are  enough  entertainments  ap- 
propriate for  outdoor  production 
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and  Mr.  Waugh  should  prove 
himself  an  international  benefactor 
in  discussing  them. 

Two  more  unusually  beautiful 
books  are,  Rings  by  George  Kunz 
and  The  Book  of  the  Peony  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Harding, — both  Lippin- 
cott  books.  Mrs.  Harding  has 
undoubtedly  compassed  at  least 
one  of  the  requirements  of  an 
education, — to  know  everything 
about  something.  Here  I  had 
been  going  along  admiring  peonies 
whenever  I  had  the  chance, — 
which  in  our  modem  gardens  is 
far  too  seldom, — ^without  once 
realizing  that  the  peony  had  a 
history  and  a  mythology,  and  any 
number  of  branches  to  its  illus- 
trious family.  Of  course  I  should 
have  known  that  behind  that 
high-bred  beauty  must  have  ex- 
isted an  old  and  honorable  lineage. 

Rings  would  make  the  famous 
fifty-seven  varieties  hide  their 
heads, — if  they  had  any, — in 
shame.  The  countless  illustra- 
tions are  fairly  bewildering. 

No  book-review  section  these 
days  is  complete  without  comment 
upon  Lord  Dunsany.  Certainly 
any  one  of  the  Plays  of  the  Gods 
and  Men  (Luce  and  Company) 
would  prove  that  the  comment 
was  not  out  of  place,  for  each  play 
expresses  life  in  terms  of  art. 

In  The  Tents  of  the  Arabs^  we  see 
the  king  longing  for  the  life  of  the 
camel-driver  and  the  camel-driver 
longing  for  the  life  of  the  king. 
That  is  life  all  right,  but  in  the 
play  each  attains  his  ambition, 
which  is  sure-enough  art. 

The  Laughter  of  the  Gods  por- 
trays the  power  of  woman's  dis- 
content, but  by  an  epochal  stroke 
of  art,  an  earthquake  swallows  the 
nagging  women  and  their  suffering 
husbands. 


Two  other  interesting  volumes 
of  plays  are  Masterpieces  of  Modern 
Spanish  Drama  (Duffield  and 
Cbmpany)  and  Plays  by  Jacinto 
Benavente  (Scribners). 

Criticising  a  work  of  criticism, 
may  seem  rather  like   gilding  re- 
fined gold  and  painting  the  lily, 
but  Present-Day  American   Poetry 
by  H.  Houston  Peckham  (Richard 
G.  Badger)  is  no  ordinary  work  of 
criticism.     It  is  a  volume  of  those 
crystalized    bits    of    conversation 
known  as  essays.     I  do  like  a  good 
essay  and   there  is  no   danger  of 
being  surfeited  with  good  ones, — 
too    few    are    written.     I    like    a 
writer    whose    thoughts    are    in- 
teresting enough  when  he  writes 
them  as  they  come  without  finding 
it  necessary  to  let  them  issue  from 
under    the    fierce    mustachios    of 
Duke    Bombolasto    or    from    the 
rosy  lips  of  Maraschina.    I  can  be 
impressed  by  ideas  without  their 
being    written    in    futurist  verse 
which  one  can  be  almost  sure  what 
it  means  after  reading  it  a  dozen 
times.     Mr.    Peckham  has    very 
interesting  ideas  and  he  expresses 
them  in   a  very  interesting  way. 
In   fact  he   possesses   in   a    rare 
degree    what    Lowell    called    the 
great  antiseptic, — style.    To  read 
the   book   is  like   listening  to  an 
appreciative  and  witty  friend  talk 
about  his  favorite  authors  and  at 
the  same  time  intersperse  the  con- 
versation very  freely  with  his  own 
very  original  ideas. 

To  refrain  from  giving  a  very 
few  quotations  from  a  very  quota- 
ble book  is  impossible. 

^'An  English  station-porter, 
when  asked  once  by  an  American 
traveller  why  British  railways  do 
not  give  checks  instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  antiquated  and  stupid 
system    of    pasting    labels    upon 
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luggage,  replied  naively:  'Well, 
sir,  it  never  'as  bean  done.' 
Obviously,  however,  the  fact  that 
honoring  the  writers  of  one's  own 
day  is  a  thing  which  'never  'as 
bean  done'  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  not  be  the 
first  generation  to  break  away 
from  a  foolish  prejudice." 

"We  have  been  so  long  in  the 
habit  of  supposing  that  good 
literature  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  was 
ended  with  about  the  year  1892, 
that  to  voice  a  contrary  opinion  is 
heresy  of  the  rankest  sort." 

''Doubtless  many  of  us  find 
golden  dollars  more  alluring  than 
golden  daffodils,  and  .  commerce 
more  attractive  than  art." 

"Poetry  is  the  most  despised  of 
all  the  fine  arts.  That  fact  is  so 
obvious,  so  patent,  that  nobody 
attempts  to  dispute  it.  We  may 
view  the  fact  with  sorrow,  or  we 
may  view  it  with  indifference;  but 
at  all  events  we  recognize  it.  In 
the  comic  weeklies  the  poet  is 
invariably  an  unkempt,  unshorn, 
unbalanced  creature  who  has  no 
business  outside  the  lunatic  asy- 
lum. 'Poetry,'  remarked  a  wag 
a  few  years  ago,  'is  not  a  pursuit: 
it's  a  disease.'  In  the  slang  par- 
lance of  the  vulgar,  the  poet  is 
spoken  of  as  an  individual  who 
has  'bats  in  his  belfry'  or  who 
'isn't  all  there.'  In  real  life  the 
poet  may  or  may  not  be  as  thus 
depicted;  but  at  any  rate  he  is  so 
much  a  persona  non  grata  that  he 
is  kept  busy  apologizing  for  his  art 
or  complaining  that  he  is  not 
appreciated.  A  prominent  Brit- 
ish bard  of  our  day  writes  of  'The 
Muse  in  Exile,'  and  a  prominent 
American  contemporary,  in  a 
querulous  sonnet,  finds  'every 
other  Art  considered    more  than 


Song's  high  holiness.'  Broadly 
speaking,  nobody  loves  a   poet." 

In  speaking  of  the  extreme 
realists'  priding  themselves  on 
their  portrayal  of  truth,  Mr. 
Peckham  says: 

"But  here  let  us  pause  and  pro- 
ceed to  satisfy  ourselves  on  one 
point.  As  regards  this  stem  truth, 
is  it,  in  the  largest  sense,  truth  at 
all.^  If  I  photograph  Farmer 
Brown's  pig-sty  and  label  it  a 
typical  scene  on  Mr.  Brown's 
farm,  am  I  altogether  just  to  the 
good  farmer.^  If  I  publish  a 
photograph  of  Whitechapel  or 
Houndsditch,  and  place  under  it 
the  inscription,  'A  representative 
London  thoroughfare,'  am  I  more 
truthful  than  it  I  had  done  the 
same  with  Picadilly  or  Regent 
Street?  Has  an  ash-pile  or  a 
garbage-heap  necessarily  more 
artistic  value,  even  in  prose,  than 
a  lilac-bush  or  a  pansy-bed?" 

Present  Day  American  Poetry 
is  only  one  of  the  topics  of  literary 
interest  which  the  author  discusses. 
In  fact  the  whole  book  goes  far  to 
prove  as  the  author  contends 
that  literature  is  not  dead  and  is 
not  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 


Another  new  addition  to  Bad- 
ger's Studies  in  Literature  is  A 
Study  of  VirgiTs  Descriptions  oj 
Nature  by  Mabel  Louise  Anderson. 
The  work  will  prove  invaluable  to 
any  teacher  or  student  of  Virgil. 


Three  very  interesting  books  on 
the  war  are:  With  the  French  Flying 
Corps  by  Carroll  Dana  Winslow 
(Scribners),  The  Dangerman  Plot 
Unmasked  by  Andre  Cheradame 
(Scribners),  and  A  German  De- 
serter's War  Experience  (B.  W. 
Huebsch).  ;  ; 
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Any  work  which  helps  in  the 
mental  classification  of  children  is 
bound  to  be  valuable.  This  hand- 
ing out  of  an  arbitrary  educational 
diet  to  any  and  every  child  already 
is  beginning  to  stop.  Testing  Ju- 
venile Mentality  by  Norbert  J. 
Melville  (lippincott)  presents  in 
a  handy  form,  methods  for  classi- 
fication of  children  by  mental  age. 

A  work  of  great  interest  is 
Hindu  Mind  Training  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Company).  It  gives 
many  examples  of  the  Hindu 
method  of  training  what  we  call 
the  subconscious  self,  through  the 
telling  of  stories  and  asking  of 
questions.  It  is  a  method  that 
can  be  very  easily  and  successfully 
used  because  it  is  perfectly  natural. 

The  educational  world  is  finally 
reaching  the  startling  realization 
that  mental  education  is  not  en- 
tirely sufficient  and  that  possibly 
a  little  attention  to  moral  training 
may  compass  no  really  lasting 
harm.  Many  parents  dread  send- 
ing their  sons  to  college  just  be- 
cause they  realize  that  temptations 
to  be  a  Bood  fellow  and  a  regular 
guy  are  oound  to  come  then,  just 
as  the  home  influence  is  cut  off. 

Bowdoin  College  has  decided 
to  do  her  bit  towards  raising 
college  moral  standards  by  giving 
a  copy  of  Sex  Hygiene  by  Frederic 
H.  Gerrish,  M.  D.  (Richard  G. 
Badger)  to  every  member  of  the 
entering  class.  The  choice  of  book 
is  a  wise  one  for  the  author,  as 
President  Hyde  said,  has  made 
his  work  "scientifically  direct  and 
ethically  elevated." 

A  new  addition  to  Badger's 
Human  Personality  Series  is  Socio- 
Anthropometry  by  B.  L.  Stevenson. 
The  work  is  a  critique  of  the  popu- 


lar fallacy  that  people  inherit  their 
mentality  as  they  do  their  flesh 
and  blood. 

Prison  reform  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  any  conscientious  citizen. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
to  visit  a  prison  and  see  conditions 
for  himself.  I  know  this  is  true 
because  I  never  have  done  it. 
But  at  any  rate,  we  can  all  read 
The  Offender  by  Burdette  G.  Lewis 
(Harpers)  which  is  very  much 
worth  while. 

One  of  the  new  novels.  The 
Wheel  of  Destiny  by  Samuel  H. 
Boiofsky  (Richard  G.  Badger) 
strongly  suggests  Disraeli's  state- 
ment, ''I  do  not  want  a  wreath  of 
flowers  placed  upon  the  head  of  the 
Jew,  but  I  want  you  to  know  him 
as  he  is." 

The  book  is  not  a  dry  treatise 
on  the  wrongs  of  the  Jewish  race 
contrasted  with  their  admirable 
traits,  for  it  is  an  exciting  story  of 
adventure  from  the  mines  of 
Siberia  to  the  rubber  plantations 
of  Ecuador. 

The  story  carried  me  back  to 
the  time  when  as  a  small  child  in 
Russia  I  had  made  a  little  Jewish 
boy's  nose  bleed.  I  cannot  re- 
member any  offence  he  had  given 
me,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  he 
was  a  very  well-behaved  little  boy. 
I  must  have  looked  upon  the  act 
as  a  deed  of  prowess  called  for  by 
the  requirements  of  polite  society. 

Although  Russia  is  the  by-word 
for  mis-treatment  of  the  Jews,  she 
is  far  from  having  a  corner  on  the 
market.  It  is  really  funny  now 
that  so  few  of  us  take  our 
Christianity  with  any  bigotry, 
that  our  prejudice  against  the 
Jews  should  have  remained  so 
strong  as  it  has.  I  am  not  en- 
tirely convinced  that  people  who 
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move  away  from  a  neighborhood 
because  Jews  are  moving  in,  do  so 
because  these  are  the  people  that 
crucified  Christ.  Certainly  if  the 
Jews  had  not  persecuted  Him,  they 
would  have  differed  from  all  other 
races  in  their  treatment  of  the 
great. 

But  if  potatoes  and  onions  grew 
as  easily  as  hatred  and  prejudice 
there  would  be  little  trouble  over 
the  food  supply.  Just  watch  a 
kitten  the  first  time  she  sees  a  dog. 
The  dog  has  done  nothing  to  her 
and  very  likely  he  is  very  good- 
natured,  but  the  kitten  just 
naturally  bristles  up  and  spits 
when  she  sees  him.  She  may 
learn  to  like  certain  dogs  in  time 
but  that  will  depend  a  good  deal 
on  how  good-natured  and  patient 
those  dogs  are. 

Anyone  interested  in  Russian 
literature  will  read  Dostoevsky's 
Journal  of  an  Author  (Luce  and 
Company).  Particularly  inter- 
esting is  The  Dream  of  a  Queer 
Fellow^  the  account  of  a  man  kept 
from  suicide  by  a  star  and  a  girl, — 
in  contrast  to  the  popular  theory 
that  the  latter  is  generally  the 
cause  of  suicide.  This  girl,  how- 
ever, was  only  eight  years  old  and 
wore  a  shawl,  yet  she  it  was  who 
made  the  Queer  Fellow  realize 
that: 

"The  one  thing  is — love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself — that  is  the 
one  thing.  That  is  all,  nothing 
else  is  needed.  'You  will  instantly 
find  how  to  live.  Though  it  is  an 
old  truth,  repeated  and  read  ten 
million  times,  yet  it  is  discovered 
TTie  knowledge  of  life  is  higher 
than  X  life,  the  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  happiness  is  higher  than 
happiness' — that  is  what  must  be 
fought.  And  I  will  fight.  If  only 
everyone  wanted  it,  then  everything 
would  be  right  in  an  instant. " 


Another  book  for  lovers  of  things 
Russian  is  White  Nights  by  Arthur 
Ruhl  (Scribners).  The  book  is  no 
dreary  account  of  monuments, 
museums,  and  palaces,  but  in- 
stead the  author  gives  us  very 
vivid  and  very  interesting  glimpses 
of  present  Russian  life. 

The  title  of  Cousin^Hunting  in 
Scandinama  by  Mary  Wilhelmine 
Williams  (Richard  G.  Badger) 
speaks  for  itself.  Cousins  are  un- 
certain enough  quantities  even 
when  one  has  been  brought  up 
with  them,  but  starting  off  to  dis- 
cover a  whole  set  one  never  has 
seen  before,  living  in  a  country  one 
never  has  visited,  is  a  real  adven- 
ture. Few  people  would  have  the 
courage  to  undertake  it.  I  think 
if  I  had  been  detailed  to  give  the 
man  in  Grimm's  Fairy  TaUs^  who 
could  not  shiver  and  shake,  a  new 
experience,  I  should  have  ap- 
proached him  in  this-wise. 

"You  know  your  cousin  Hetty 
who  goes  in  for  society  and  is  so 
careful  about  the  people  she 
meets?" 

"Of  course,  why?" 

"Well,  you  know  your  cousin 
Becky  that  remembers  everything 
wrong  you  ever  did  and  takes  pains 
to  remind  you  of  it?" 
I  should  say  I  do." 
You  haven't  by  any  chance 
forgotten  your  cousin  Jim  who 
blows  in  every  week  or  so  to  borrow 
a  fiver?" 

"Not  a  chance." 

"Well,  I've  just  found  a  new 
branch  of  your  family  with  a  whole 
flock  of  cousins." 

Whereupon  the  man  who  could 
not  shiver  and  shake  would  fall 
into  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

Miss  Williams,  however,  was 
brave  enough  to  set  out  in  search 
of  her  Scandinavian  cousins  and 
her    heroism    was    rewarded    by 
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finding  them  a  very  pleasant  lot. 
The  reward  for  ub,  of  her  bravery 
is  s  very  readable  book  on  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Anyone  who  cannot  sympathize 
with  a  person  possessed  of  an 
impulse  to  commit  murder,  has 
never  been  burdened  with  an  un- 
congenial traveling  companion. 
If  Sally  Blalcely  had  not  been  a 
Christian  Scientist,  I  believe  A 
Modem  Becky  Sharpe  by  Mary 
Lincoln  (Richard  G.  Badger) 
would  have  ended  in  a  murder 
trial ;  for  Madge,  with  whom  Sallie 
was  forced  to  travel  through 
Japan,  was  decidedly  modem,  not 
to  say  unconventional,  and  equally 
a  Becky  Sharpe.  The  little  snatches 
of  scandal,  however,  only  serve  to 
make  the  book  more  interesting, 
besides,  the  author  gives  us  some 
really  charming  glimpses  of  Japan. 

Readers  of  popular  fic^on  will 
welcome  The  Dark  Star  (Appleton) 
Robert  Chambers'  new  novel. 

Stories^  the  Occult  by  Dan  A. 
Stitzer  (The  Gorham  Press)  take 
one  back  to  the  period  when  to  go 
to  sleep  in  the  dark  was  a  deed  of 
heroism  but  to  walk  through  an 
unlighted  room  was  an  enterprise 
meriting  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Peacock  Pie  by  William  dc  la 
Mare  (Henry  Holt)  is  a  charming 
book  of  children's  verse,  exquisite- 


ly illustrated  by  W,  Heath  Robin- 


The  Book  of  Self  by  James 
Oppenheim  (Alfred  A.  KnofF)  is 
a  striking  book  of  verse  voicing  a 
universal  experience, — the  painful 
process  of  shedding  the  artificial 
self  produced  by  prejudice  and 
false  teaching  and  the  bringing  to 
light  of  the  genuine  self  too  long 
neglected. 

"The  self  1  had  built  up  for  the 

world 
Did  not  wear  well 
And  another  self,  a  self  I  hated  to 

think  of, 
Would  come  slashing  through  the 

mask  with  the  blade  of  a  rapier 
Or  tongue  of  smoky  flame 
Yet,  even  so,  there  was  relief  in 

these  bursts: 
I  was  less  smothered  inside." 


"Now  I  had  liked  to  think  of  my- 
self as  an  aristocrat  and  a  lord 

And  the  dirty,  sweaty,  fecund 
flesh  my  slave. 

Some  day  the  slave  would  be 
sacrificed 

And  the  lord  walk  on  high  in  a 
heaven  where  there  was  no 
eating  of  breakfasts, 

For  in  those  days  I  was  the  Son  of 
God, 

A  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

Must  I  believe  that  I  was  only  a 
little   higher   than    the   apes?" 
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THE  FOUR  BARE  WALLS 

A  Drama  in  Four  Acts 

By  Francis  Adolf  Subert 

Translated  from  the  Bohemian  by  Beatrice  M.  Mekota  and  Francis 

Haffkine    Snow 

Cast  of  Characters 

VOJTECH  KrALENEC 
ROKOS 

Trnka 

KOTORA 

Veverka 
Skarban 

SCHULZE 

ToNiCKA,  wife  of  Kralenec 

Barbora  Kralencova,  mother  of  Vojtech  Kralenec 

p  '  \      children  of  Kralenec 

BoZENKA,  foster-daughter  of  Kralenec 
Pivousek,  a  surveyor 
Brouzda,  a  tramp  laborer 

^  Managers  of  the  mine 

Merfajt,  assistant-superintendent 
Dr.  Houska,  a  physician 
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Dr.  Bruj,  County  Physician 

Zalovec,  County  Commissioner 

Krejsa,  a  young  chaplain 

Sejkora,  a  teacher 

Melichar,  a  journalist 

Lieutenant^  clerk,  waiter,  miners,  constables,  and  soldiers 

Scene  laid  in  western  Bohemia,  in  the  year  1890. 

ACT  I 

A  room  in  a  laborer* s  cottage,  poorly  furnished  but  clean.  In 
the  rear  appears  a  tvindotv,  a  door  and  a  bed;  to  the  left  is  a  cupboard. 
The  bed  is  built  into  the  wall,  with  a  chest  at  its  foot.  In  the  center  of 
the  room,  is  a  table  and  three  chairs.  To  the  right,  a  stove  and  a 
bench. 

Scene  I 

Old  Rokos  is  seated  on  the  chest  to  the  left;  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  at  the  table,  are  Kralenec  and  Skarban;  to  the  righty  his 
wife,  ToNiCKA,  washing  dishes.  Pepicek  and  Ruzenka  are 
playing  at  the  feet  of  Kralenec;  Bozenka  is  drying  the  dishes,  and 
arranging  them  in  rows  on  the  shelf  above  the  hearth. 

Rokos  has  heavy  white  hair  and  a  full  gray  beard.  He  is  a 
man  who  is  greatly  respected.  While  speaking,  he  gazes  straight 
ahead  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ceiling;  when  he  looks  at  one,  he 
takes  his  measure  with  a  piercing  glance.  His  movements  are 
measured  and  slow.  He  is  dressed  in  miner* s  clothes,  habitually 
smoking  a  long  pipe.  Young  Kralenec,  a  twenty-seven  year  old 
miner  in  workman^ s  clothes,  is  resting  in  a  careless  attitude  at  the 
table.  His  wife,  Tonicka,  is  a  young  woman,  strong  and  well- 
proportioned.  Skapban  is  a  forty-year  old  miner,  also  in  a  work- 
man's clothes. 

Rokos. — Life  is  as  dark  and  uncertain  as  a  deep  body  of 
water;  one  it  buoys  up,  another  it  drowns, — and  that  usually  just 
when  a  person  is  beginning  to  think  that  all  is  won. 

Tonicka. — ^That  is  the  truth.  But  it  drowns  a  hundred  while 
fortune  comes  to  but  one. 

Skarban. — ^And  it  plays  with  people  like  a  cyclone  tossing 
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about  the  leaves.    The  only  thing  to  hope  for  is  the  blessing  of 
peace  and  a  decent  livelihood. 

Kralenec, — ^Yes,  that  is  a  golden  truth.  I  myself  am  now 
satisfied  because  I  have  a  wife,  my  children,  and  this  little  room. 

Skarban  (To  Tonicka). — So  you  see,  Godmother,  how  your 
Kralenec  esteems  you. 

Tonicka  {Wiping  away  the  tears  which  had  sprung  to  her  eyes 
at  the  words). — ^Yes,  he  just  talks  that  way  before  you. 

{Kralenec  laughs,) 

Skarban. — Oh,  very  well.  Yet  I  believe  he  would  tell  you 
the  same  thing,  but  even  more  affectionately. 

Tonicka. — Domestic  happiness  is  surely  the  greatest  of 
happiness,  and  is  above  all  things.  This  is  what  our  dead  mother 
used  to  tell  us:  "When  two  people  live  happily  and  keep  an  even 
temper,  you  may  have  an  earthly  paradise  even  in  the  poorest 
home. " 

Skarban. — ^Yes,  when  there  is  with  it  something  to  bite  into. 

Kralenec. — ^But  one  can  never  be  quite  satisfied.  {Laughing.) 
When  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  had  an  absorbing  desire  to  become 
something  great, — ^possibly  a  general, — so  I  could  do  something 
unusual. 

Tonicka  {Smiling). — ^You  wanted  to  win  a  great  battle, 
perhaps,  or  acquire  several  millions,  so  everybody  could  be  happy. 

Rokos. — ^To  accomplish  something  out  of  the  ordinary, 
.  .  .  That  is  the  dream  of  every  person  at  least  once  in  a  life- 
time. All  of  us  would  like  to  rule,  or  direct  great  battles.  And 
yet,  to  rear  one  child  well,  or  save  some  one  from  poverty, — ^is 
that  not  greater  than  the  conquering  of  a  nation  or  the  over- 
throwing of  a  king? 

Skarban. — ^Truly,  yes. 

Kralenec. — ^When  a  man  comes  to  his  senses,  he  arrives  at 
that  conclusion.  But  at  times  the  old  ambition  returns  to  haunt 
him. 

Rokos. — Like  the  di2a:y  sensation  of  great  height. 

Tonicka. — ^But  even  you  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
here  what  was  not  an  easy  or  careless  undertaking. 

Kralenec. — ^And  pray,  what  was  that? 

Tonicka. — ^The  school.  Didn*t  it  require  plenty  of  concern, 
management  and  effort? 

Kralenec. — ^The  school?  That  is  true.  But  surely,  that 
isn't  anything  so  great? 

Tonicka. — ^Well,  that  was  enough,  considering  things  as  they 
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are  here.  What  did  Merfajt  do?  Didn't  he  threaten  that  you 
would  lose  your  place?    And  yet  you  held  your  stand. 

Rpkos. — ^And  you  also.  You  women  here  were  almost  more 
determined  about  it  than  the  men. 

Skarban. — ^But  it  is  well  that  the  bitter  feeling  is  dying  down 
a  bit.     If  all  could  just  remain,  as  things  are  now! 

Kralenec. — God  grant  it! 

Tonic ka  (Giving  the  last  plate  to  Bozenka  to  dry). — Godfather, 
what  do  you  think  about  our  friend,  Director  Baum?  Surely 
it  is  nothing  but  idle  talk,  that  they  are  going  to  take  him  away 
from  here? 

Skarban, — Be  at  rest,  friend.  That  surely  will  not  happen. 
I  know  they  are  agitating  feeling  against  him,  especially  that 
assistant  superintendent,  Merfajt.  He  keeps  complaining  that 
little  coal  is  brought  up  from  below.  Also  that  the  Director 
built  these  miners'  cottages  for  us;  and  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  our  school. 

Tonic  ka  (Stepping. up  to  the  table,  the  children  pulling  at  her 
skirts). — If  someone  would  only  charm  that  black  hell  below  so 
it  would  vomit  up  more  coal!  Then  the  men  would  bring  up 
more.  And  what  about  these  cottages  ?  It  is  true  that  they  have 
helped  the  laboring  people,  but  all  the  profit  from  them  goes  to 
the  capitalists.  They  have  capable  and  orderly  miners  here,  at 
least. 

Skarban. — But  they  claim  that  the  cottages  have  cost  too 
much;  that  is  what  the  company  regrets. 

Rokos. — ^The  Lord  filing,  all  will  yet  quiet  down,  I  hope. 
Things  are  never  just  as  man  might  wish  them  to  be.  If  nothing 
worse  is  ahead  of  us  than  just  what  we  have  now,  we  may  all  be 
fairly  well  satisfied. 

Kralenec. — ^Would  to  God  that  we  might  never  again  see  such 
a  storm  as  we  had  with  that  rising  cyclone. 

(ToNiCKA  sighs,  looking  thoughtful,  then  wipes  her  eyes  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron.) 

Skarban. — ^Why,  they  even  had  to  quit  work  down  below. 

Kralenec. — ^At  first  we  used  to  grumble,  and  then  we  gladly 
took  half-pay  with  thank§.  And  now  we  all  have  steady  work, 
and  the  managers  are  not  unfriendly. 

Skarban. — ^And  we  hear  that  the  Director  wants  to  make  you 
a  surveyor!  (Turning  to  Kralenec.) 

Kralenec. — Yes,  he  has  promised  it. 

Rokos. — A  better  thing,  one  will  not  find. 
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Skarban. — ^You  would  make  a  good  inning  there.    Better 
pay  with  easier  work. 

Ruzenka  (Pulling  at  her  mother's  skirts). — ^Mother! 

Pepicek. — Please,  mother! 

Tpnicka  {playfully). — ^Well,  why  are  you  teasing? 

Ruzenka. — ^We  want  to  go  out. 

Tbnicka. — ^Yes,  to  freeze  out  there. 

Pepicek. — ^We  want  to  go  to  Skarban's. 

Skarban. — ^Why,  Neighbor,  let  them  go!  Bozenka  will  take 
them  over. 

Bozenka. — I  will  go  with  them. 

Tonicka. — ^Then  hurry  and  dress.  {The  children  run  off  for 
their  wraps.)  And  take  some  kolace  to  Lojzikov  and  Marenka. 
{She  goes  to  the  pantry  and  brings  out  two  kolace  for  Bolenka  who 
ties  them  in  a  clean  handkerchief y  and  puts  on  her  zvraps.  Tonicka 
dresses  the  children.) 

Kralenec. — Be  sure  to  be  good! 

Ruzenka. — ^We  are  going  to  dance.  There's  a  bagpiper 
playing  in  the  tavern.     We  can  hear  him  as  far  as  Skarban's. 

Kralenec. — ^The  cat  is  out  of  the  bag.  But  don't  bother  the 
old  mother.  If  you  do,  I  shall  go  over  there,  and  tell  her  to 
chase  you  all  home. 

Tonicka. — Give  our  respects  to  the  family.  And  don't  stay 
too  long! 

All  three  children  {Leaving) . — God  be  with  you ! 

Rokosy  Skarban. — God  be  with  you!    God  be  with  you! 

Kralenec  {Goes  to  the  door  to  open  it  for  them). — Bozeno,  take 
good  care  of  them ! 

Bozenka. — I   shall,   father!     {The  children  leave.) 

(Skarban  arose  while  Rokos  is  shaking  the  ashes  from  his 
long  pipe.) 

Rokos. — ^That  Bozenka  of  yours  is  growing  into  a  pretty  girl. 

Tonicka. — ^And  how  good  and  obedient  she  is!  If  they  could 
but  see  her  now,  how  proud  my  dead  sister  and  brother-in-law 
would  be! 

Rokos. — The  Lord's  will  be  done.  We  should  never  murmur 
against  Death.     It  is  our  best  friend. 

Skarban. — TThat  is  almost  true.  Most  of  us  take  time  to  rest 
only  when  we  are  sick. 

Rokos. — ^And  the  longest  holiday  stretches  before  man  when 
death  comes  to  summon  him.  Every  man  should  welcome  death 
as  the  greatest  of  all  experiences.     His  toiling  and  anxiety  are 
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then  over;  if  someone  has  learned  to  like  him  a  bit,  they  have  the 
chance  to  weep, — and  then  for  all  eternity,  peace. 

Tonicka.— Oh,  what  gloomy  views!  Better  tell  us  some- 
thing more  cheerful! 

Skarban  {Gating  out  of  the  window,  and  changing  the  conversa- 
tion).— ^Look,  look!  There  goes  Veverka!  Flying  this  way  as 
though  his  brain  were  afire! 

Kralenec. — ^He  always  looks  as  though  he  had  a  screw  loose. 

Rokos. — One  would  hardly  believe  he  is  a  miner. 

Skarban. — ^He  seems  to  be  coming  here! 

Tonicka  {Also  gazing  out  of  the  window). — Probably  has  heard 
some  new  scandal  and  wants  to  be  the  first  to  tell  us  the  news. 

{For  an  instant  Veverka  flashes  by  as  he  passes  the  window.) 

Scene  II 

Veverka. — {Excitedly  rushing  in.  All  his  conduct  betrays  eccen- 
tricity. He  paces  nervously  back  and  forth,  stopping  an  instant 
before  ench  individual,  yet  never  sitting  down.) 

My  friends,  my  brothers!  Have  you  heard  the  news.^ 
You  don't  even  seem  to  know? 

Tonicka. — ^What  has  happened  ? 

Skarban. — What  should  we  know? 

Veverka. — ^We  are  going  to  lose  everything!  They  are  going 
to  take  away  the  school  and  give  us  smaller  wages ! 

Rokos.— 0\i  how  senseless! 

(Skarban  rising.) 

Kralenec  {To  Veverka). — ^Now  talk  as  though  you  were  sane! 

Veverka. — ^What  an  effort  it  cost  us  to  build  that  school! 
I,     .     .     you,     .     .     all  of  us,  except  you,  Skarban. — 

(Skarban,  turning  about  as  though  he  didnH  hear.) 

Veverka. — ^We  subscribed  whatever  we  could.  You  and  I, 
Kralenec,  we  went  twice  to  Prague!  The  director  was  friendly. 
Everything  was  accomplished!  We  were  satisfied,  .  .  .  and 
now  it  will  all  come  to  nothing,  .  .  .  just  as  when  a  stone 
falls  and  everything  crumbles  to  pieces! 

Tonicka. — ^Now,  after  your  long-drawn  speech,  we  are  exactly 
as  wise  as  we  were  before.  Do  you  want  to  frighten  us,  or  make 
fools  of  us  all  ? 

Veverka  {To  Tonicka). — ^And  the  wages  will  be  cut!  And 
we  will  have  to  be  thankful  when  they  cut  us  down  just  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  a  day! 
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Skarban. — Oho! 

Rokos  {Rises  and  walks  with  measured  steps  toward  Y'evie.^jul; 
he  firmly  holds  him  as  he  seizes  the  clothes  on  his  breast  with  one 
handy  so  Veverka  in  his  struggles j  cannot  get  away). — ^Now  I  want 
to  know  what  truth  there  is  in  your  crazy  talk! 

Veverka. — For  Heaven's  sake,  Rokos !    Let  me  go ! 
Rokos. — Speak! 

Veverka. — But  I  can't  even  move! 
Rokos  {Even  more  commandingly). — Speak! 
Veverka. — ^Now  wait  a  minute  .  .  .  that  Merfajt,  .  • 
that  damned,  .  .  .  you  know  that  he  was  always  our  enemy 
.  .  .  he  has  been  wonderfully  cheerful  during  these  last  few 
days.  We  were  remarking  to  each  other  that  he  is  hatching  up 
something    .     .     . 

Skarban. — From  that  rascal,  it  is  nothing  new. 
Veverka. — In  the  afternoon, — ^we  were  all  in  the  tavern,  about 
fifteen  of  us  there  together.  We  were  smoking,  drinking,  chatting. 
Then  all  at  once,  enter  Merfajt.  His  eyes  were  shining  like  a 
devil's  and  he  laughed  as  fiendishly  as  though  he  were  about  to 
mix  a  cup  of  poison  for  us.  We  were  in  the  midst  of  a  most  in- 
teresting conversation, — but  in  comes  that  Merfajt,  .  .  . 
then  a  dead  silence.  One  began  to  cough,  another  looked  out 
of  the  window,  a  third  had  to  light  his  pipe  .  .  .  just  as 
though  a  cold  blanket  were  suddenly  thrown  over  every  one. 
(Rokos,  letting  Veverka  go.) 

Veverka. — ^Well,  I  am  glad,  ...  at  least  I  can  talk  now. 
{Taking  a  deep  breath.)  I  was  just  saying,  we  scarcely  welcomed 
him.  And  when  he  saw  us  so  silent,  ...  he  was  sitting 
at  one  side  in  the  comer,  .  .  .  you  know  the  place,  .  .  , 
the  one  where  the  director  sits  when  he  comes  in  for  a  little  visit 
once  in  a  while,  .  .  .  and  all  of  a  sudden,  Merfajt  broke  out 
into  a  torrent  of  abuse,  giving  free  rein  to  his  venomous  tongue. 
He  slurred  us,  he  ridiculed  our  school,  ...  he  said  the  walls 
are  shaky  things  that  will  cave  in  over  our  heads.  And  it  made 
us  all  so  angry,  that  I  couldn't  hold  in  any  longer.  I  said  some- 
thing to  him.  If  our  mayor  had  not  been  right  there,  I  would 
have  thrown  a  beer-glass  directly  at  his  head. 
Rokos. — ^And  what  did  he  do  ? 

Veverka. — ^He  got  up,  grinding  his  teeth*  together,  then  began 
to  heap  vituperation  upon  me  such  as  I  never  heard  in  my  life 
before.    And  the  end  of  it  was,  that  he  took  the  center  of  the 
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floor,  and  said  to  us:  "Just  wait,  you  will  learn  very  soon  who  is 
the  master  here  and  what  lies  in  store  for  you.  ** 

KraUnec. — ^What  else? 

Veverka. — That  was  all.  He  went  away  just  like  Lucifer 
flying  off  on  his  broomstick,     .     .     .     and  left  us  in  silent  gloom. 

Tonicka. — But,  Veverko,  you  surely  do  not  take  his  threats 
seriously?  I  was  thinking, — ^Heaven  only  knows  what, — and 
here  it  is  nothing  but  a  little  tavern  gossip.  And  you,  you  scare- 
crow, you  are  all  a-tremble,  and  even  want  to  drive  other  people 
crazy!     {Walking  off  to  make  the  bed.) 

Veverka, — ^Listen,  Mrs.  Kralenec, — I  really  am  no  fanatic, 
.  .  .  that  I  have  proven  to  you  countless  times, — and  then, 
a  foolish  woman     .     .     . 

Tonicka. — ^Well,  well! 

Veverka. — ^I  just  wished  to  add,  .  •  .  only  an  inexperi- 
enced woman  would  say  that  such  remarks  mean  nothing. 
That  damned,  .  .  '  •  Heaven  forgive  me,  ...  he  would 
not  have  dared,     ... 

Tonicka. — ^And  why  is  that  Merfajt  soured  against  the  whole 
world  ? 

Veverka. — ^Why?  The  Director  told  him  what  was  what 
when  he  discovered  his  trickery  in  the  contract  for  the  Lazecky 
factories     .     .     . 

Rokos. — ^That  was  when  he  should  have  been  driven  out. 

Veverka. — ^Yes,  what  a  pity !    We  might  now  be  having  peace. 

Skarban. — ^Now,  Merfajt  will  have  a  chance  to  pay  him  back. 

Veverka. — ^And  our  boys  gave  him  a  good  beating  one  night, 
.  .  .  that  was  when  he  used  to  keep  the  path  worn  to  the 
house  of  Beta  Markalousovic.  So  now  he  is  seeking  revenge 
wherever  he  can  find  it. 

Kralenec  (To  Rokos). — But,  Uncle,  do  you  think  we  need 
have  any  serious  concern  over  his  threats  today? 

Rokos. — ^There  may  be  something  in  it. 

Veverka. — ^You  shall  soon  see,  you  shall  all  know  very  soon, 
Mrs.  Kralenec!  And  do  you  know  what  they  say?  Old  Rozum 
came  from  his  chess-game,  .  .  .  there  he  heard,  ...  I 
don't  know  where  it  was  started,  ..  •  .  that  our  Superinten- 
dent will  be  exchanged,  .  .  .  sent  somewhere  to  Austria 
where  our  company  has  other  mines,  and  that  we  shall  have  an 
entire  change  in  the  management  here ! 

Kralenec  (Looking  at  Rokos). — ^We  would  surely  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that? 
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(RoKOS,  shaking  his  head.) 

Veverka  {Looking  out  of  the  window  toward  the  village) . — ^And 
do  you  know  that  something  is  happening?  The  miners  are 
running  out  from  every  direction,  .  .  .  and  the  women! 
And  everyone  is  passing  before  the  house  of  the  Starostal  Some- 
thing has  surely  happened!  {He  is  silent  for  a  minute^  then 
suddenly  breaking  out.)  He  will  be  after  me  first!  I  answered 
that  Merfajt  back!  But,  {pausing^)  let  us  promise  one  another, 
brothers,  that  come  what  may,  we  won*t  give  in!  Whether  it 
be  in  regard  to  that  school  or  the  wages!  I  have  five  children  in 
the  school,  but  if  the  world  should  come  to  an  end,  I  won't  take 
a  single  one  out!  Let  us  promise,  brothers,  that  we  will  stand 
united ! 

Skarban. — ^Hold  your  peace!     Certainly,  when  we  say — 

Veverka. — ^Let  us  promise  one  another!  {Extending  his 
hand.)     You  will  find  me  a  rock  of  strength ! 

Tonicka  {At  the  window). — Someone  has  driven  in,  and 
Merfajt  is  welcoming  him! 

Veverka. — By  the  wounds  of  the  blessed  Savior!  Didn't 
I  know  it!  I  must  find  out  at  once  who  he  is!  {Snatches  up  his 
cap  and  bolts  out  of  the  door.) 

Scene  III 

Same  without  Veverka. 

Kralenec. — Do  you  think,  Rokos,  that  they  will  attempt  to 
persecute  us? 

Tonicka. — ^How?  » 

Skarban. — By  doing  what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  •  .  . 
refusing  to  give  work  to  every  miner  who  insists  on  sending  his 
children  to  our  school. 

Tonicka. — ^We  would  see  about  that!  And  what  do  you 
think,  Rokos? 

Rokos. — ^People  will  not  suffer  their  heads  to  be  broken  for 
nothing. 

Kralenec. — Surely!    We  know  that  perfectly  well! 

Skarban. — ^However  it  may  be,  ...  I  must  go  out  there 
too.  {Looking  out  of  the  window.)  The  crowd  keeps  on  steadily 
growing!    God  be  with  you! 

Tonicka. — ^The  Lord   keep  you!    Come  back  again  soon! 

Kralenec. — Please  send  our  children  home. 
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(Skarban  nodsy  passing  out.) 

Rokos. — If  evil  is  brewing  out  there,  it  can't  stay  under  cover 
long.     {Shaking  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe.)     I  am  going  too. 

Tonicka. — ^You  are  all  running  away.    You  might  stay  a  bit 
longer. 

Rokos. — I  have  sat  here  long  enough.     I  will  be  back  another 
day.     {Gives  his  hand  to  bothy  and  slowly  walks  off.) 

Scene  IV 

* 

KraleneCy  Tonicka,  Brouzda 

Brouzda  walks  in,  dressed  in  ragged  clothes,  his  feet  swathed 
in  ragSy  a  knotted  stick  and  a  battered  hat  in  his  hand. 

How  are  you,  brother?  {To  Kralenec.)  You  didn't 
suppose  that  your  old  comrade  would  be  here  today? 

Kralenec. — ^Welcome,  welcome!  Here,  sit  down,  {pointing 
to  the  bench  by  the  stove.)     You  must  be  half  frozen ! 

Tonicka. — ^And  you  want  to  wander  around  even  on  Sunday. 
Six  days  of  the  week  should  give  you  time  enough  for  your  tramp- 
ing. 

Brouzda  {With  the  adventurer^ s  comedy). — ^Yes,  if  one  didn't 
want  to  eat  on  Sunday,  lady! 

Tonicka. — ^You  don't  need  to  "madam"  or  "lady"  me!  I 
am  Mrs.  Kralenec. 

Brouzda. — ^Well,  a  person  must  adapt  himself  to  the  language 
of  the  city  if  he  don't  want  people  to  say  he  was  raised  in  the 
woods. 

Tonicka. — ^That  might  be  said  truthfully  of  both  you  and 
your  polite  language.  And  where  have  you  left  your  wife  and 
the  children? 

Brouzda. — I  have  sent  them  to  the  village.  People  are  more 
likely  to  give  them  something.     But  me,  they  would  drive  out. 

Tonicka. — ^And  they  would  be  perfectly  right  in  doing  so. 
It  might  then  drive  you  to  work. 

Brouzda. — ^To  work?  Good  Lord!  And  do  you  suppose  I 
can't  work? 

Tonicka. — Yes,  you  do  work, — about  two  weeks  out  of  the 
vear. 

Brouzda. — Oh,  make  it  a  little  more  than  that,  I  beg  you ! 
Fourteen  days  hardly  gives  me  full  credit!  Just  now,  for  ex- 
ample,— believe  me  or  not, — but  the  truth  is,  I  am  tired  of  play- 
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ing  truant.  Now  for  a  whole  months  during  cold  weather,  I  am 
dragging  myself  from  town  to  village,  my  wife  scolds,  the  children 
are  pictures  of  misery, — and  the  funny  side  of  it  is  getting  stale. 
What,  old  friend,  haven't  you  even  a  piece  of  bread  for  me  ? 

Kralenec. — In  the  fall,  they  were  needing  men  at  the  mines. 
Just  now,  there  is  nothing.  A  week  ago,  they  discharged  ten 
men. 

Brouzda. — ^Little  work,  .  .  .  yet  the  winter  drags  itself 
along.  And  what  about  this  neighborhood,  .  .  .  there  are 
foundries  here  everywhere. 

Kralenec. — If  you  cannot  find  work  in  your  own  village,  it  is 
useless  to  look  further  up  in  the  hills.  There  is  none  to  be  had. 
Everyone  is  holding  the  work  he  has.  There  is  no  bread  to  be 
found  for  the  asking.     {Looking  out  of  the  window.) 

Brouzda. — ^Well,  so  you  see,  Madam,— or  rather,  Mrs.  Tonic- 
ka, — ^how  am  I  to  get  a  crust  of  bread  somewhere?  You  think 
ill  of  me  because  I  tramp  about,  but  what  else  is  left  for  me  to  do } 

Tonicka. — ^Take  these  for  your  wife  and  the  thildren.  {Hand- 
ing him  two  small  loaves.) 

Brouzda. — ^And  may  the  Lord  reward  you  ten  thousand  times. 
But  in  order  to  show  some  slight  gratitude  for  your  kindness,  I 
bring  you  some  news. 

Tonicka. — ^News  ?    And  from  where  ? 

Brouzda. — From  your  respected  mother-in-law. 

Kralenec. — ^Were  you  at  my  brother's? 

Brouzda. — ^Yes.    They  were  very  glad  to  see  me. 

Tonicka  {Turns  away,  softly  laughing  at  herself). — ^And  what 
are  they  all  doing?    What  is  mother  working  at? 

Brouzda. — ^Thanks  for  inquiring.  They  are  all  well,  and  the 
old  mother  is  coming  to  your  house  some  day. 

Tonicka. — Would  that  she  might  come!  Then  we  would 
have  a  nice  visit. 

Brouzda. — ^Well  then,  in  return  for  the  news,  might  you  not 
find,  if  you  looked  in  that  chest,  a  drop  of  your  famous  bitters  ? 

Tonicka. — ^You  can  take  this  away.  {Giving  Mm  a  bottle.) 
We  don't  use  it  all  year. 

Kralenec  {Impatiently). — I  must  step  out  now  and  see  what 
is  going  on.  Our  honorable  manager  at  the  chancery,  .  .  to- 
day,    .     .     .     Sunday     .     .     .   that  is  something  unusual. 

Tonicka. — ^What  can  it  mean?  But,  {glancing  uneasily 
toward  Brouzda,)  come  back  right  away. 

(Kralenec  says  good  day  to  the  obsequious  Brouzda,  picks  up 
his  cap,  and  leaves.) 
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Scene  VI 
Brouzduy  Tonicka^  later  Veverka. 

Brouzda. — ^Where  is  he  hurrying?  (Kralenec  has  gone. 
Brouzda  is  gazing  about  the  room.)  One  can  see  that  you  are 
fortunate.  Everything  looks  as  though  you  were  celebrating  one 
long  holiday. 

Tonicka. — ^You  could  live  just  as  well  if  you  would  only  try. 

Brouzda. — ^You  want  to  scold  me  all  the  time.  Rather  have 
a  little  pity  on  me.  It's  easy  for  you  to  talk  when  good  fortune 
smiles  upon  you.  You  have  two  children  of  your  own,  and  yet 
you  take  a  third  to  raise.    That,  I  could  not  do. 

Tonicka. — ^And  no  one  is  asking  you  to.  Just  worry  a  little 
more  about  the  four  mouths  of  your  own  that  you  have  to  feed. 
And  the  child  of  my  sister  is  not  a  strange  child  here, — do  you 
understand  ? 

Brouzda. — But  still,  she  isn't  yours!  If  the  dead  father  of 
that  little  Bozenka  could  only  see  how  carefully  you  are  bringing 
her  up,  he  surely  would  be  overjoyed! 

Tonicka  (Sadly). — Poor  fellow! 

Brouzda. — ^Yes,  poor  fellow!  I  can  almost  see  him  now,  just 
as  he  used  to  look!  {While  talking  to  her,  he  has  eaten  both  of  the 
loaves.) 

Tonicka. — ^And  to  this  day,  I  do  not  understand  how  he  came 
to  be  killed  while  you  were  saved.  You  two  were  digging  side 
by  side. 

Brouzda. — Side  by  side.  Only  in  that  instant,  I  went  away 
with  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  coal,  and  when  it  happened,  I  was 
only  about  fifty  steps  away  from  him,  behind  the  big  rock  around 
the  corner,  close  to  the  exit. 

Tonicka. — He  should  not  have  gone  to  work  that  day.  He 
had  received  plenty  of  warning,  and  still  he  went. 

Brouzda. — ^What  kind  of  warning,  I  pray  you? 

Tonicka. — From  that  miner's  phantom. 

Brouzda  (Smiling). — ^That  phantom?  Nothing  but  a  fairy- 
tale.    I  wonder  that  anyone  would  believe  in  that  nonsense! 

Tonicka  (Spiritedly). — Look  here,  Brouzda,  what  is  the  use  of 
mocking  and  calling  down  unnecessary  evil  upon  yourself?  I 
know  what  happened, — there  is  no  mistake  about  it!  Why, 
didn't  he  come  home  from  the  mine  just  the  night  before,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  senses!    He  was  always  dauntless  as  a  lion, 
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but  on  that  night,  he  was  so  shaky  that  he  could  hardly  stand 
on  his  feet,  and  his  teeth  chattered  with  fear!  My  dead  sister 
noticed  how  he  looked, — he  was  almost  ready  to  collapse,  and 
she  said,  "Husband,  are  you  ill?" 

"Nothing  is  the  matter  with  me,"  he  answered,  "and,  don't 
let  me  frighten  you,  Frantisko,  but  I  received  a  warning  down 
below. " 

For  an  instant,  .  .  .  she  was  always  light-hearted, — my 
sister  began  to  laugh.  But  she  looked  at  her  husband  again,  and 
seeing  that  he  was  fairly  beside  himself,  a  cold  chill  broke  over 
her,  and  she  shivered  with  fear.  Then  she  asked  him,  seriously: 
"What  did  you  see.*^"  "The  miner's  apparition!"  answered 
her  husband.  "Where?"  she  questioned.  (Tonicka  here  seats 
herself.)  "I  was  digging,"  he  continued,  "and  the  work  fell  off 
easily.  I  wasn't  suspecting  anything,  and  sung  half-aloud  as  I 
worked,  .  .  .  the  miner's  song,  to  the  patron  saint,  Barbara. 
I  was  alone;  my  companions  were  working  elsewhere.  All  about 
me,  silence.  Ahead  of  me,  empty  space,  with  darkness  every- 
where. All  at  once,  I  felt  as  though  a  miner's  lamp  were  dimly 
lighting  it.  I  gazed  ahead  steadily,  and  saw  the  figure  of  a  mining 
superintendent.  He  was  dressed  like  an  engineer,  but  was  a 
stranger,  entirely  unknown  to  us.  A  strange  thing  happened. 
He  was  standing  in  a  broad  shaft  of  light,  illumined  as  though  the 
bright  light  of  day  shone  on  him.  I  took  oiF  my  cap  to  greet  him, 
and  said,  *Good  Day!'  I  thought  he  would  come  nearer.  But 
just  then,  he  raised  his  finger  as  though  in  warning,  and  vanished 
as  suddenly  as  he  had  appeared.  I  was  seized  with  uncontrollable 
terror.  The  pickaxe  dropped  from  my  fingers.  I  called  wildly  to 
my  companions,  they  ran  up  to  ask  what  had  happened. 

"'Has  someone  noticed  a  strange  engineer?'  I  asked.  *No 
sign  of  one!'  they  answered.  I  felt  a  cold  frost  running  over  me. 
*Then  it  must  have  been  the  miner's  guardian  angel,'  I  said  to 
myself,  'coming  to  give  me  warning.'  And  when  I  had  told  all 
to  my  fellow  workmen,  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  whispered, 
'The  spirit  that  haunts  the  mines!' 

"I  shook  till  my  teeth  chattered  as  though  I  had  a  heavy 
chill,  and  ran  out  into  the  sunlight.  Never  before  have  I  believed 
in  underground  apparitions,  but  this  time,  I  actually  saw  one!" 

Brouzda. — ^Well  then,  there  really  must  be  some  truth  in  these 
rumours.  But  he  should  have  taken  warning,  since  he  believed 
it  himself.     It  is  said,  that  when  a  spirit  appears  in  the  mines,  the 
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one  who  is  warned  should  not  go  below  during  the  three  following 
days. 

Tonicka. — Something  always  happeins.  Sister  Frantiska 
plead  and  begged  my  brother-in-law  not  to  go  to  work  that  day. 
But  all  in  vain;  he  didn't  want  the  men  to  laugh  at  him  about  his 
superstititon,  so  he  would  not  be  persuaded.  Then  my  sister  ran 
to  the  mine,  and  begged  the  superintendent  to  let  her  husband 
stay  at  home  for  at  least  one  day.  But  there,  they  only  laughed 
at  her.  And  one  coarse  fellow  asked  her  whetiier  too  much 
whiskey  had  not  brought  out  the  apparition.  Sister,  humiliated 
with  shame,  ran  away  from  them,  because  her  husband  never  took 
a  drink.  And  so  he  went  down,  .  .  .  and  three  hours  later, 
on  the  exact  spot  where  he  received  his  warning,  there  was  a 
terrible  cave-in,  and  fifty  men  were  killed.  Only  you  came  out 
of  it  alive. 

Brouzda. — Only  I,  and  thfee  others  with  me.  I  had  just 
gone  oiF,  trundling  a  wheelbarrow  close  to  the  shaft.  For  some 
unknown  reason,  I  turned  around,  and  suddenly  I  saw,  as  though 
from  a  miner's  lamp, — ^I  believe  it  came  from  your  brother-in- 
law's, — a  flame  shooting  up.  It  mounted  higher  and  higher.  It 
seemed  strange  to  me.  Then  I  noticed  how  a  fog  was  gathering 
around  that  light.  I  began  to  fear  that  all  was  not  welL  I 
wanted  to  cry  out,  or  shout  a  warning.  But  already  there  was 
one  wide  circle  of  flame,  then  a  shock  which  roared  throughout 
the  mine  like  a  thousand  peals  of  thunder,  darkness  followed  and 
in  another  second,  the  rocks  came  crashing  down  as  the  mine 
caved  in.  By  chance,  I  must  have  leaped  aside  to  escape  the 
crash,  or  else  the  explosion  itself  must  have  flung  me  close  to  the 
shaft.     I  remained  alive. 

Tonicka. — ^And  those  good  people  lost  their  lives. 

Brouzda  {Gulping  down  the  last  mouthful^  comically). — ^My 
Guardian  Angel  flutters  his  wings  right  over  me! 

Tonicka. — I  pray  you,  Brouzda,  do  not  anger  the  Lord ! 

Brouzda. — ^Well,  well!  And  where  would  man  be  without 
the  aid  of  Providence.^  Your  poor  sister  paid  for  the  shock  with 
her  life,  and  left  three  children,     .     .     .     and  you  took  them  all. 

Tonicka. — ^And  who  would  take  them  if  not  we  ?  They  had 
no  other  kin. 

Brouzda. — ^What  of  that!    Three  mouths  to  feed  make  three! 

Tonicka. — ^Well,  we  surely  could  not  leave  them  to  the 
mercy  of  strangers,  or  to  die  of  hunger!  Our  neighbor  has  eleven 
children,  and   somehow  they    manage  to  keep  from  starving. 
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Children  are  just  like  birds, — they  seem  to  nourish  themselves. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  just  how. 

Brouzda. — Only  they  sing  but  little  and  eat  a  lot.  It  was 
lucky  for  you  that  two  of  them  had  the  good  sense  to  die. 

Tonicka. — ^Lucky!  Would  that  the  good  Lord  would  punish 
you  for  that!  I  pray  you,  Brouzda,  have  a  little  more  care  for 
your  own,  and  don't  worry  over  other  people's  children. 

Brouzda. — ^As  for  that,  I  look  out  for  myself,  all  right.  I 
have  eaten  all  the  bread  while  I  have  been  talking.  You  were 
right.  But  for  my  own  frozen  little  nestlings,  I  have  saved 
nothing.     {Rising.) 

Tonicka  {Handing  him  a  round  loaf). — ^Here  is  another.  And 
where  are  you  going  now? 

Brouzda. — Oh,  I  have  almost  had  enough  of  this  business  of 
being  a  vagabond.  I  am  going  to  the  mine  to  ask  whether  anyone 
has  been  let  out.     I  would  be  satisfied  with  lower  wages,     .     .     . 

Tonicka. — ^And  you  would  also  work  accordingly.  Is  it  not 
true? 

Brouzda. — ^Everybody  as  he  is  able.    Good  luck  to  you  here! 

Tonicka. — God  willing! 

Brouzda. — ^And  give  my  regards  to  Vojtech. 

Tonicka. — I  will  tell  him. 

(Brouzda,  leaving  when  he  collides  with  Veverka  in  the  door.) 

Fever ka. — Where  is  Vojtech? 

Brouzda  {To  Veverka). — ^You  are  a  queer  bird.  You  run 
into  a  person     ... 

Veverka. — ^And  you  would  make  a  good  scare-crow  for  the 
birds. 

Brouzda  {Laughed  sarcastically). — Or  perhaps  a  scare-crow 
for  the  human  species  of  the  feathered  flock.     {Goes  off.) 

Veverka  {Retaliating). — But  take  care  lest  the  crows  carry 
you  away!     {To  Tonicka.)     Where  is  Vojtech? 

Scene  VII 

Tonicka,  Veverka,  later  Kralenec  and  Rokos 

Tonicka. — He  went  out  to  join  you.  Haven't  you  seen  him 
at  all? 

Veverka. — Do  you  know  the  news? 

Tonicka. — I  do  not. 

Veverka. — ^The  new  superindent  is   already  here.    Things 
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look  bad,  very  bad.     That  one  of  ours  was  let  out;  all  of  a  sudden! 

Tonicka. — ^Mother  Mary!    What  is  the  matter? 

Fever ka  {Gazing  out  of  the  window). — Bad,  I  say,  bad!  But 
here  comes  Vojtech  with  Rokos!  They  must  know  something 
about  it! 

(Kralenec,  Rokos,  pass  the  window  and  step  into  the  room.) 

Tonicka. — ^Voj  tech !    Rokos ! 

Fever ka. — I  have  told  her  already. 

Kralenec. — ^That  traitor,  Merfajt,  has  won  out!  Our  director 
has  been  dismissed,  and  a  new  man,  Scheidler,  is  already  here! 

Tonicka. — Scheidler?  Who  used  to  be  an  assistant  in  the 
mines  ? 

Feverka. — I  knew  what  would  happen,  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pany ordered  a  change !  The  books  were  all  in  perfect  order,  no 
screw  loose  anywhere,  and  yet  they  have  pushed  out  Director 
Baum! 

Tonicka. — ^And  what  do  they  want  to  do? 

Kralenec. — ^To  lower  the  miners*  wages  and — 

Tonicka. — And     .     .     . 

Kralenec. — ^And  to  close  our  school. 

Tonicka. — Good  Heavens!  What  do  the  miners  say  to 
that?    And  what  do  the  Germans  say? 

Kralenec. — ^They  feel  about  it  just  as  we  do.  Something 
unfortunate  will  be  the  outcome.  The  German  as  well  as  the 
Cech,  ...  all  of  us,  are  miners.  The  Germans  are  not 
opposed  to  our  school.  They  have  one  of  their  own,  and  they 
are  willing  that  we  should  keep  ours.  Anyhow,  it  means  nothing 
out  of  their  coffers. 

Feverka. — Look,  look!  There  is  the  school-master  with  the 
chaplain!  I  shall  call  them  in!  {Opens  the  window  and  calls.) 
Honorable  chaplain!  worthy  school-master! 

Tonicka. — <5ood  Heavens!  Is  everything  in  order  here? 
{Looks  around.)  Everywhere  tracks  from  the  snow,  {wiping  the 
place  where  Brouzda  was  sittings)  and  here  sat  that  good-for- 
nothing! 

{The  teacher,  Sejkora,  and  the  young  chaplain  Krejsa  enter 
together.) 
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Scene  VIII 

Chaplain  Krfjsa,  the  teacher  Sejkora,  KraleneCj  Tonicka^  Rokos^ 

and   Veverka, 

Chaplain. — ^We  salute  you! 

Tonickay  Kralenec. — ^We  welcome  you  to  our  humble  home! 

Tonicka  {Placing  chairs  for  them). — I  pray  you,  be  seated, 
respected  sirs!  Have  you  heard  of  our  misfortune?  {Dissolving 
into  tears.)    What  has  not  that  scoundrel  Merfajt  done  to  us! 

Schoolmaster. — ^The  school  is  the  first  thing  they  will  attack. 
Up  to  this  time,  we  were  left  in  peace. 

Rokos. — If  they  begin  to  let  men  out  of  employment,  we  shall 
soon  know  which  is  the  sound  grain,  and  which  blows  with  the 
wind. 

Fever ka. — I  will  hold  out!    I  will  hold  out! 

Kralenec. — ^There  won't  be  a  great  deal  of  chaff.  But  cold 
and  hunger  are  hard  taskmasters.  If  there  only  were  work  to  be 
had  elsewhere!  But  except  for  the  foundries  and  the  mines,  no 
employment  is  to  be  found,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages, 
there  are  more  unemployed  men  even  than  here. 

Feverka. — ^And  on  the  Count's  estate,  .  .  .  what  work 
can  be  found  there  in  the  winter? 

Rokos. — If  we  can  all  hold  out  to  a  man,  they  cannot  let  any 
of  us  go.  But  a  little  endurance  and  fortitude  we  must  expect  to 
show! 

Chaplain. — ^That  is  true.  We  are  like  the  shoreline  which 
the  flood  is  devouring.  Except  for  the  help  of  the  Lord,  and  our 
own  innate  tenacity,  we  have  no  source  of  strength  to  fall  back 
upon.  I^t  us  then  be  strong  in  the  faith  of  the  Lord,  and  in 
ourselves.  Let  us  stand  firm,  and  meet  whatever  awaits  us! 
But  this  soil,  our  birthright  on  which  we  stand,  let  us  never 
surrender! 

All  together  {With  fervor). — ^Never,  never! 

Chaplain. — But  act  without  rashness,  and  do  nothing  against 
the  will  of  the  Lord  or  the  law.  Do  everything  according  to 
justice,  and  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  coerced  into  incon- 
siderate measures.  Stand  together,  one  with  the  other.  Do  not 
forsake  one  another,     .     .     .     neither  will  the  Lord  forsake  you ! 

Tonicka  {In  tears ^  kissing  the  hand  of  the  chaplain). — ^That  is 
so,  that  is  so,  Sir! 

Rokos. — ^And  give  up  nothing!    I  have  no  wife  to  protect,  no 
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Director  Baum,  and  yet  Director  Scheidler  may  not  be  the  worst 
we  could  have!    He  was  here  for  two  years! 

Kralenec. — ^Three. 

Tonicka. — ^Well  then,  three  years  among  us, — he  knows  the 
people,  and  he  never  was  a  harsh  man. 

Kralenec, — But  will  he  follow  out  the  instructions  given  him 
.  .  .  And  will  he  begin  to  let  men  out  of  employment?  If 
I  were  to  finally  become  a  vagabond, — {with  a  clouded  jace^  like 
Brouzda, — ^with  you, — and  the  children, — (Sinking  into  a  chair.) 

Tonicka. — ^What  an  idea! 

Kralenec. — I  am,  and  I  want  to  be,  a  decent,  self-respecting 
man.  I  have  no  one  but  you,  and  our  dear  children  .  .  . 
And  that  Brouzda  .  .  .  today,  he  begs,  .  .  .  tomorrow 
he  will  steal  .  .  .  and  day  after  tomorrow,  .  .  .  Oh  God! 
God! 

Tonicka. — ^Vojtech!  We  have  one  another!  We  must  not 
forsake  each  other!  (Some  one  knocks.)  Come!  (Enter  Miner 
PivousEK  in  his  miner^s  clothes.) 

Scene  XI 

Pivousekj  Fojtechj  Kralenec^  Tonicka,  later  Bozenka,  Pepicekj 

and  Ruzenka 

Pivousek  (Gazing  around). — ^Are  we  alone  ?  I  have  heard  that 
there  were  a  number  of  miners  here. 

Kralenec. — They  were  here.    They  have  gone  away. 

Pivousek. — ^There  will  be  other  gatherings.  I  came  to 
announce  to  you  that  the  new  superintendent  has  arrived.  To- 
morrow at  ten,  in  the  morning,  a  great  parade  will  be  held  in  his 
honor.  Everyone  is  to  be  in  miner's  clothes.  But  day  after 
tomorrow, — and  for  you  also,  Kralenec,  there  will  be  a  worse 
parade. 

Kralenec y  Tonicka. — What's  that.? 

Pivousek. — ^Day  after  tomorrow,  everyone  who  works  in  the 
mines  must  go  to  the  chancery,  and  there  openly  declare  whether 
or  not  he  will  be  willing  to  work  for  lower  wages. 

Kralenec. — What  are  you  saying? 

Pivousek. — ^They  are  bringing  up  but  little  coal  from  below, 
.  .  .  no  one  knows  why,  but  every  miner  must  accept  a  cut 
of  thirty  cents  a  day  in  his  wages,  or  take  leave  of  absence  from 
his  work. 
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KraUnec. — Take  his  notice! 

Tonicka. — Heaven  prosper  them!  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
exert  ourselves  in  some  other  direction!  {Aside  to  her  husband.) 
Just  so  it  does  not  affect  that  school. 

Pivousek. — ^And  there  is  another  trifle. 

KraleneCy  Tonicka  {Frightened). — ^What  is  that? 

Pivousek. — ^Every  miner  who  has  children, — either  his  own, 
or  adopted  ones, — must  announce  to  the  assistant  superintendent, 
Merfajt,  in  which  school  he  will  enroll  them  in  the  future, — 
whether  they  will  attend  the  same  one  they  used  to  attend,  or 
the  new  school  which  the  miners  built  recently. 

Kralenec. — ^And  if  we  wish  to  send  them  to  our  own  school? 

Pivousek. — ^He  who  sends  them  to  the  new  school  will  prob- 
ably be  dismissed  from  work.  You  understand,  why  Mr. 
Merfajt  wishes  to  know. 

Kralenec. — ^And  that  was  the  instruction  of  the  new  super- 
intendent? 

Pivousek. — That  is  the  company*s  instruction.  Who  is 
back  of  it,  may  be  easily  guessed.  The  new  superintendent  will 
follow  up  the  orders  he  has  received.  He  says  this  plotting  must 
cease. 

Kralenec. — ^Nobody  has  been  plotting! 

Pivousek. — I  don*t  know  of  any  plotting,  either.  But  that 
is  what  they  said. 

KraleneCy — ^And  we  would  be  compelled  to  give  up  work? 
And  be  discharged,  now  in  the  winter? 

Pivousek. — ^Neither  Mr.  Merfajt  nor  the  new  superintendent 
have  as  yet  said  so.  But  you  can  look  ahead  and  guess.  That 
is  what  tiie  company  is  doing  elsewhere.  They  will  do  the  same 
here.  But  I  must  go  now.  So  Good  luck,  and  Good  night! 
{He  leaves.) 

Kralenec  {Slowly). — Good  night.  {The  children  rush  in^ 
BozENA,  Pepicek,  and  Ruzena.) 

Bozenka. — ^Aunty!    They  gave  us  some  kolace  at  Skarban's! 

Ruzenka. — ^And  I  had  some  pretzels! 

Pepicek. — ^And  I  also! 

Kralenec  {Looking  at  the  children  with  emotion). — Tonicka! 
The  children ! 
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ACT  II 

The  same  room 
Scene  I 
Tonickdj    Rokosy    Skarban,   later    Veverka 

Tonicka. — Why  doesn't  he  come?  Time  drags  along  so 
slowly! 

Rokos. — Be  patient.  There  is  always  time  enough  for  a  good 
thing,  and  the  evil  ones  come  only  too  soon. 

Skarban. — ^That  cross-examination  has  begun.  It  will  be 
my  turn  some  time  this  afternoon. 

Rokos. — ^And  they  don't  seem  to  want  me  at  all. 

Veverka  {Bursting  suddenly  into  the  room), — It  has  begun 
already!  Three  have  been  turned  out  of  work!  Because  they 
would  not  accept  lower  wages!  And  five  more  let  out  because 
they  would  not  take  their  children  out  of  school ! 

Rokos. — ^Ve  verko ! 

Veverka. — That  is  God's  truth !  Among  those  three  were  two 
Germans, — Schulze,  Seppel,  and  Richterhammel     .     .     . 

Skarban. — And  those  five  of  our  men? 

Veverka. — ^Hlat'ka,  Kralovec,  Barta, — and  there  were  two  I 
did  not  know. 

Rokos. — ^Whcre  are  they? 

Veverka. — ^They  were  asking  about  you.  I  think  they  are 
coming  here. 

Tonicka. — ^And  my  husband? 

Veverka. — ^He  was  called  before  the  council  just  now.  Merci- 
ful Heavens!  {Wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  face,  in  apparent-- 
ly  deep  agitation,)  What  am  I  going  to  do?  Five  children  on  my 
hands,  a  wife,  and  a  mother!  ' 

Rokos  {Impressively,  but  calmly,  without  emotion). — ^And  you 
do  not  know  what  you  will  do?  Then  you  have  already  forgotten 
all  your  promises? 

Veverka. — For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  yell  at  me  so!  If  you 
had  a  family  to  support,  who  knows  how  you  would  decide! 

Rokos. — ^What's  that? 

Veverka  {Stepping  aside,  as  though  afraid). — I  don't  know, 
.  .  .  perhaps  you  would  hold  out,  .  .  .  but  perhaps  you, 
.     .     •     I  am  in  deadly  distress    .     .     .     Christ  in  Heaven! 
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Rokos. — You  are  making  a  fine  beginning.  Where  are 
Kralovec  and  the  others? 

Veverka. — ^They  went  somewhere,  ...  to  the  tavern 
perhaps,  ...  it  is  filling  with  men.  But  they  asked  about 
you !  ^ 

Rokos. — Skarban!  Let  us  go.  If  we  are  going  to  be  dis- 
missed, they  had  better  know  how  many  of  us  there  are  to  be 
reckoned  with !  God  be  with  you,  Kralencova !  I  will  stop  here 
again  in  about  an  hour.  But  if  I  should  send  for  Vojtech,  let 
him  come  at  once!  We  will  probably  need  him.  {Goes  away 
tvith   Skarban.) 

Vevtrka. — By  all  that  is  holy,  ...  I  don't  even  realize 
that  the  earth  is  under  me,     ...     I  don't  know  what  to  do! 

Tonicka. — Oh,  don't  begin  to  whine  already,  Veverko! 
Even  a  woman  would  be  ashamed  to  carry  on  as  you  do! 

Fever ka. — It  is  easy  for  you  to  talk!  But  if  you  were  in  my 
place, — (to  himself.)  I  must  not  let  anything  happen,  .  .  . 
I  shall  go  to  beg  them  not  to  put  me  out,  .  .  .  I  .  .  .1 
.     .     .     (hurries  away  without  speaking  to  Tonicka.) 

Tonicka  (Looking  after  him  with  disgust). — ^And  a  wet  rag  like 
that  is  also  called  a  man ! 

(BozENKA  comes  in^  with  a  book  in  hand.) 

Scene  II 
Tonicka,   Bozenka,   later  Kralenec. 

Bozenka. — ^Praised  be  the  Lord!    Aunty,  I  am  hungry! 

Tonicka. — ^Well,  well,  child!  Take  a  piece  of  bread.  We 
shall  have  dinner  within  an  hour. 

Bozenka  (Goes  to  the  stove,  places  her  exercises  on  the  bench, 
and  warms  herself.)    And  where  are  the  children? 

Tonicka  (Looking  out  of  the  window). — ^At  the  neighbor's! 
You  haven't  seen  uncle  anywhere? 

Borzenka. — No,  aunty!  (Kralenec  enters.)  But  here  he 
is! 

Tonicka  (Starting). — ^You  almost  frightened  me,  Vojtech! 

Bozenka  (Running  to  him,  gayly). — ^Uncle,  the  schoolmaster 
told  us  such  a  nice  story  today!  (Takes  Kralenec  by  the  hands. 
He,  wrapped  in  heavy  gloom,  pushes  her  away.) 

Tonicka  (Noticing  it,  calls  out  sharply). — ^Vojtech! 
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Bozenka   {Looking  sadly   at  Kralenec,    half  crying). — But 

•         •         • 

Tonicka  {Giving  her  a  piece  of  fresh  bread), — Here  child,  take 
the  bread  and  run  to  the  neighbor's.    Uncle  isn't  well. 
Bozenka  (Eagerly). — I  will  run  for  the  doctor! 
Tonicka. — It  isn't  necessary!    Just  run  off  to  the  neighbor's! 
(Bozenka  slotvly  goes  away,  loathe  to  leave.) 

Scene  III 

Kralenec^  Tonicka 

Tonicka. — ^Vojtech,  why  in  the  world  did  you  push  that 
child  away? 

Kralenec  {Gloomy  and  absorbed,  relaxes  in  a  chair  without 
looking  at  Tonicka). — I  couldn't  help  it!    This  is  dreadful! 

Tonicka  {Looking  scared). — ^Dreadful!  .  .  .  {Comes  over, 
and  looks  into  his  eyes.)     Even  I  cannot  comfort  you  1 

Kralenec  {Looking  intently  at  her). — ^Tonicko,  who  knows  how 
long  we  two  will  be  here! 

Tonicka. — ^Heavens!    Did  they  threaten  you? 

Kralenec. — I  must  take  the  child  out  of  school,  .  .  . 
that  school  which  I  myself  helped  to  build,  .  .  .  Otherwise 
.  .  .  {He  broke  off,  and  became  absorbed  in  gloomy  thoughts 
again.) 

Tonicka. — Otherwise  ? 

Kralenec. —  .  .  Otherwise,  I  can  expect  to  leave  the  mine 
in  fourteen  days. 

Tonicka. — ^A  dismissal?    Who  told  you  that? 

Kralenec. — ^Merfajt!  In  one  hour,  ...  do  you  hear? 
They  gave  me  one  hour  to  think  it  over!  I  wanted  to  talk  with 
you  about  it  first! 

Tonicka  {Sarcastically). — ^An  hour!  One  hour!  {Seriously.) 
And  in  one  hour,  our  entire  future  must  be  settled ! 

Kralenec. — In  one  hour,  I  must  return,  and  be  prepared  to 
say  either  Yes,  or  No! 

Tonicka. — ^And  what  do  you  mean  to  say? 

Kralenec. — ^Just  what  I  must,  and  wish  to  say, — ^that  our 
Bozenka  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  school ! 

Tonicka. — ^Heaven  be  praised! 

Kralenec. — ^What  else  could  I  do  ?  I  could  not  act  otherwise ! 
It  would  be  opposed  to  the  will  of  the  Lord !    And  for  that  reason, 
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I  must  suflFer,  for  that  reason,  they  threaten  to  drive  me  out  of 
work!  I  keep  myself  restrained,  I  listen  in  silence,  I  do  not  place 
one  straw  crossways,  and  yet  I  am  to  be  let  out! 

Tonicka. — Oh,  but  they  are  hardly  apt  to  do  such  a  terrible 
thing!  Drive  us  out  now,  in  the  winter,  just  before  Christmas! 
They  would  be  worse  than  heathen!  They  only  wish  to  frighten 
us! 

Kralenec. — ^No!  You  will  find  out  that  they  mean  it!  I  was 
working  so  hard,  .  .  .  this  little  room  with  my  family  was 
just  like  a  palace  to  me,  .  .  .  and  now,  some  good-for- 
nothing  fellow  will  probably  come  to  take  my  place,  ...  I 
shall  be  turned  out  with  you  and  the  children,  to  become  tramps, 
vagabonds,  thrown  out  upon  the  world  with  its  cold  mercy!  I 
could  have  cried  with  rage!  {Enter  Brouzda.)  But  I  won't  give 
in,  and  now  especially,  I  will  not  give  in ! 

Scene  IV 
Brouzda,   Tonicka,  Kralenec 

Brouzda. — Good  day.  Comrade!  Listen,  it  seems  they  are 
letting  men  off!  If  that  is  the  case,  they  will  be  glad  to  take  on 
others!  That  would  just  suit  me!  I  pray  you,  where  shall  I 
go  to  ask  for  work? 

Kralenec  (Sharply). — Go,  go!  They  will  need  you!  Offer 
yourself  in  my  place! 

Brouzda. — ^Not  in  your  place!  Why,  we  were  always  good 
friends!  You  surely  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  a  good 
thing  like  you  have  go  just  to  please  others,  or  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  dismissed  and  beggared  on  account  of  a  strange  child! 

Kralenec. — ^The  child  is  one  of  our  own  now.  And  you  can 
can  keep  your  wise  counsel  for  yourself.     We  are  not  beggars  yet. 

Brouzda  (Laughing). — ^That  may  be  so,  brother!  In  about 
fourteen  days,  you  will  not  be  so  hotheaded! 

Kralenec, --Go  along  then,  and  grab  first  for  my  place! 

Brouzda. — ^And  to  me  it  makes  but  little  difference,  whose 
place  I  shall  have!  Then  they  have  chased  you  oyt  already.? 
It  would  be  a  joke,  (gazing  around^  if  I  should  in  the  end,  get 
yoiir  room! 

Kralenec  (Furiously). — Brouzda! 

Brouzda. — ^With  you,  there  is  no  reasoning  today.  Well,  if 
they  want  me,  they  can  have  me,  and  without  your  protection 
or  patronage,  at  that!    So  be  happy  here     .     .     .     (going  away.) 
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KrcUntc. — ^Yc«  sec^  voc  see.  -wt  fd3 
a  besLft  vk  prtTTTSj  i:poc  our  lair. 

•  f  A  J       '  *  1  _  w 

iu  place,    •     •     .     f  rod  bcicie  to  bccsc.     .     .    . 

T^/nicka, — Coci:x>5e  vocrseif  I  Calm  TTocrirf£.  Y 
\j  it  If  DTjt  jtrt  so  badi  Aiid  r  it  cocdcs  to  i 
there  nrurt  be  xricrc  than  ooc  niErjC-  azui  ooc  fociinr  in  tic 
wofid!  Hoir  xnariv  ix  tbem  there  are  aH  arocad  us!  If  it  b 
Deceisasy,  I  irill  pxk  up  this  very  aftemoon.  and  go  cat  to  Sad 
sofne  work  for  you. 

KraUmc. — ^W^beie  do  yoa  want  to  go? 

Tf/nvcka. — \oa  cannot  leave  this  aftemooo,  .  .  .  yoa 
mutt  go  down  to  the  mine,  so  !et  me  go  instead,  I  wiH  go  from 
mine  to  mine  until  I  find  work.  And  if  I  fail  to  find  it  in  the 
minef ,  I  shall  go  to  the  castle,  .  .  .  the  yoang  mistress  there 
is  very  kind,  and  many  people  have  already  foond  work  on  the 
estate  after  being  dismissed  here.  If  it  comes  to  the  worst,  yoa 
can  work  in  the  forest,  and  I  in  the  dairy.  A  living  can  oertainly 
be  thrashed  out  of  our  united  efforts! 

KraUnec. — ^And  you  would  not  be  afraid  of  anything  rxyw, 
with  the  winter  upon  us?  You  would  not  complain,  if  they 
should  for  a  certainty  turn  us  out? 

Tf/nicka. — I  would  rather  star\"e  on  a  dry  crust  once  a  day 
for  my  sustenance,  than  to  submit  to  such  injustice.  (EnUr 
P1VOU8EK-; 

SCEXE  VI 

Pivousekj   Tonic ka J  Kralcruc 

Pivousek. — Greetings!  Mr.  Merfajt  sends  his  respects,  and 
says  he  is  still  waiting! 

KraUnec  {Looking  at  Toxicka). — WTiy  the  hour  is  not  up  \-et! 

Pivousek. — He  would  like  to  know  now  what  you  have  de- 
cided to  do.  {Looking  around,)  Honestly,  comrade,  he  realizes 
how  much  depends  upon  your  decision. 

Kralenec. — On  me? 
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Pivousek. — ^Things  are  not  all  going  his  way.  Only  four 
miners  have  given  in  so  far.  One  is  a  drunkard,  the  other  in- 
curably lazy,  and  the  third  and  fourth  are  sick  men.  {With 
conviction.)  Of  the  others,  not  a  single  one !  And  twenty  so  far 
have  been  discharged! 

Tonicka, — Discharged  ? 

Pivousek. — ^Yes  indeed!  At  least  he  has  threatened  to  dis- 
miss them.  But,  {quietly  looking  around^  someone  has  told  him, 
.     .     .     it  must  have  been  Veverka    .     .     . 

Kralenec,  Tonicka. — ^Veverka  ? 

Pivousek. — ^Yes.  He  is  there  with  Merfajt  now.  Some  one 
has  carried  the  news  to  Mr.  Merfajt,  that  out  of  those  twenty, 
at  least  half  have  said  that  they  will  do  exactly  what  you  do. 
To  make  a  pledge  is  always  easy,  but  to  go  hungry,  gazing  at 
frosted  windows,  ...  no  one  will  enjoy  it!  So  you  are  to 
come  at  once ! 

Kralenec. — I  will  be  there  in  a  minute! 

Pivousek. — Good!    God  be  with  you!     {Exit.) 

Kralenec. — Good  bye! 

{Enter  Veverka,  frightened  out  of  his  senses.) 

Scene  VII 
Veverka^   Tonicka^  Kralenec 

Tonicka. — ^Well,  and  what  does  friend  Veverka  know  ?  You 
look  as  though  you  had  just  seen  a  ghost! 

Kralenec. — ^Did  they  dismiss  you  from  work.^ 

Veverka. — ^No,  no    ,     .     . 

Kralenec. — ^Well  then,  what  is  it? 

Veverka. — For  Heaven's  sake,  I  beg  you,  .  .  .  support 
me,     .     .     .     you  two,     .     .     .    especially  you,  Vojtech! 

Kralenec. — ^What  has  happened  to  you? 

Veverka. — I,  .  .  .  I,  .  .  .  you  know,  {falling  into 
a  chair,)  I  am  dying. 

Tonicka. — Veverko,  you  have    .     .     . 

Veverka. — For  the  love  of  Heaven,  I  beg  of  you,  .  .  .  but 
not  you,     .     .     .     but  not  you,     .     .     . 

Kralenec  {Stepping  up  to  Veverka). — ^Talk  sensibly!  Did 
they  drive  you  out,     ...     or  did  you     .     .     . 

Veverka  {Pugnaciously). — ^Yes,  Vojtech,     .     .     .     I     .     .     . 

Tonicka. —    .     .     .     did  just  what  they  wished  me  to  do! 
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Feverka. — ^Yes,     .     ,     • 

Tonicka. — Yes,  you  are  a  worthy  citizen,  a  rock  of  good  faith ! 
Only  last  night,  you  swore  that  you  would  hold  out  to  the  end, 
and  nagged  at  all  the  others  here  to  pledge  their  word !  And  to- 
day? Today  you  are  the  first  to  crawl  cringingly  back,  to  go 
down  on  your  knees  before  the  new  powers  that  be! 

Feverka. — I  beg  you, — ^Mrs.  Kralenec,  I  beg  you ! 

Tonicka. — Out  of  my  sight,  you     .     .     . 

Feverka  {Rises ^  seizes  her  hand,  kneeling  before  her). — ^Mrs. 
Kralenec,  do  not  talk  so,  and  don't  send  the  others  after  me, 
.  .  .  for  heaven's  sake,  I  ask  it!  If  I  were  only  alone!  But 
there  are  the  children!  What  would  become  of  the  children,  the 
wife  and  mother  if  they  were  to  discharge  me  at  the  mine?  Am 
I  to  take  the  roof  from  their  heads,  the  bread  from  their  very 
lips?  Listen!  Just  listen!  I  have  seven  mouths  to  feed,  and 
my  own  makes  the  eighth ! 

Tonicka. — ^You  have  given  us  a  full  account  of  that!  You 
(with  a  hard,  short  laugh,  repeating  his  very  words')  "We  will  not 
give  up,  let  us  promise  each  other!  You  will  find  me  a  rock  of 
strength!  Let  us  swear,  brothers,  that  one  and  all  will  stand 
together!'*'    And  now  be  ashamed  of  yourself! 

Feverka  {Fairly  frothing). — Mrs.  Kralenec!     {Rising.) 

Tonicka. — ^Yes,  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  .  .  .  and  get 
out  of  my  sight  before  I  sweep  you  out  with  the  broom! 

Feverka. — For  the  love  of  Heaven! 

Tonicka. — So  you  sold  yourself  at  the  first  flash  of  lightning, 
without  even  waiting  for  others,  .  .  .  yes,  you  even  ran  over 
there  to  oflFer  yourself  for  sale ! 

Feverka. — ^And  who  told  you  all  this? 

Tonicka  {Stepping  back,  gazing  at  him,  her  hands  on  her  sides), 
— ^Just  see  how  you  own  up  to  it!  Nobody  told  me,  but  I  could 
guess  what  you  would  do,  you  honorable  citizen!  {More  sharply.) 
Now  listen  to  me!  We  will  announce  this  in  the  papers  so  all 
the  world  would  know  about  you ! 

Feverka. — For  Heaven's  sake,  not  that!  Not  that!  {Turns 
and  runs  away  from  her.) 

Tonicka. — And  what  will  Rokos  and  the  others  say  to  you? 
(Veverka  starts  suddenly.)  You  will  be  a  fine  bird,  strutting 
before  them,  and  what  will  you  tell  the  chaplain  and  the  school- 
master? 

Feverka  {Desperately). — By  the  wounds  of  the  Blessed  Savior 
I  am  going  mad!    I  am  going  mad!     {Runs  off.) 
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Scene  VIII 
Tonic ka,  Kralenec. 

Tonicka. — ^Just  take  notice  how  that  bag  of  wind  has  turned 
out!  He  shouts  around  here  about  his  courage  as  long  as  danger 
IS  at  a  safe  distance,  but  he  scarcely  feels  the  first  real  breath  of 
the  storm  before  he  is  all  in  a  heap! 

Kralenec. — ^Man  is  by  nature  belligerent  and  untamed.  But 
he  deserves  a  little  compassion  since  he  has  considered  the  wishes 
of  his  family. 

Tonicka. — Compassion!  I  have  none  for  him.  I  am  a 
woman  and  certainly  I  know  what  it  is  to  feel  for  little  children. 
But  he  consulted  only  his  own  wishes,  not  his  family's.  He 
surely  did  not  act  out  of  consideration  for  them.  There  is  de- 
ception in  the  pretense. 

Kralenec. — ^And  do  you  know,  Tonicko,  that  it  is  easier  to 
talk  than  to  meet  the  hardship  that  must  come  to  us  through  our 
decision.^  We  still  have  a  roof  above  our  heads.  But  when  this 
door  opens  for  us  to  leave,  and  we  must  find  an  unknown  one  to 
receive  us,  when  it  will  become  necessary  to  pay  higher  rent  than 
you  now  expect,  there  will  then  be  need  of  resourcefulness  and 
endurance.  It  will  then  appear,  who  among  us  has  not  been  found 
wanting. 

Tonicka. — ^What  else  may  happen.^    What  do  you  expect? 

{Enter  Rokos,  and  three  miners:  Trnka,  Schulze,  and 
KoTORA.     Rokos  walks  hastily  toward  his  accustomed  place.) 

Scene  IX 

RokoSj  Trnka,  Schulze,  Kotora,  Tonicka,  Kralenec. 

I 

Rokos  (Speaking  with  his  usual  fire). — ^\^ojtech,  have  they 
threatened  to  let  you  go  too.^ 

Kralenec. — Yes,  and  you? 

Rokos. — ^They  have  already  let  me  go.  And  Kotor,  Schulze 
and  Trnka  are  discharged  also! 

Kralenec. — Schulze  also? 

Schulze  {With  his  German  accent). — ^Yes,  yes,  I  was  not  willing 
to  work  for  lower  wages.     But  I  will  show  them,  I  will  show  them. 

Rokos. — Those  people  at  the  chancery  act  as  though  they 
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were  crazy !  And  that  worthless  Merf  aj t  is  conducting  everything ! 
They  are  waiting  for  you !    And  you  will  tell  them  ? 

Kralenec, — Exactly  what  you  did!     I  will  not  give  in! 

RokoSj  Trnka. — {In  a  chorus)  Good !    Good !  Bravo !    Bravo ! 

Kotora  (to  Trnka). — ^What  did  I  tell  you? 

(All  shake  hands  with  Kralenec) 

Rokos. — ^At  first  they  only  talked  about  laying  oflF,  but  now 
they  are  going  to  dismiss  us  permanently.  But  they  don't  seem 
to  realize  what  they  are  hatching  up  for  themselves.  There  is  a 
mass-meeting  at  the  tavern.  The  women  are  becoming  aroused, 
and  are  running  to  the  chancery.  It  seems  that  Merfajt  has  re- 
fused them  admittance,  so  they  are  going  to  force  it, 

Kotora. — ^Evil  may  arise  from  this! 

Rokos. — It  certainly  will.  First,  all  work  will  be  suspended. 
That  will  be  the  first  trick. 

Schulze  (With  his  broken  accent). — ^Yes,  yes,  the  first  thing. 
And  to  the  Cech  and  German  alike,  it  means  the  same  thing. 
Since  they  are  cutting  our  wages  and  driving  us  all  away,  we  must 
all  stand  together. 

Rokos. — ^Let  us  hurry  now.  They  are  already  on  the  lookout 
for  unemployed  men.  And  that  good-for-nothing,  drunken 
Brouzda,  they  have  already  taken  in!  We  must  take  a  stand 
against  such  injustice!    Our  places  must  not  be  filled  by  others! 

Kralenec. — ^They  shall  not! 

Rokos  (To  Kralenec). — And  when  will  you  give  them  your 
answer  at  the  chancery.^ 

Kralenec. — I  am  going  over  now. 

Rokos. — ^Then  go,  brother.  In  the  meantime,  we  will  be  in 
the  tavern,  talking  things  over.     Come  over  there  after  us! 

Kralenec. — I  will  come!  (Rokos,  Trnka,  Schulze,  and 
Kotora  leave.) 

Scene  X 

KraleneCj  Tonicka^  later  Bozenka^  Ruzenka,  and  Pepicek. 

Tonicka. — ^Look  at  that  Rokos !  The  worthy  man  is  entirely 
changed!    I  have  never  yet  seen  him  so  fired  by  anything! 

Kralenec  (Getting  ready  to  leave). — Give  my  my  cap!  I  am 
going.  They  will  make  a  mess  of  things  there  at  the  chancery. 
I  have  all  my  life  been  longing  for  the  chance  to  have  a  hand  in 
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something  unusual,  and  now  it  is  beginning  to  appear  as  though  I 
might  be  coming  to  it! 

Tonicka  (Jokingly). — ^A  general  you  certainly  will  not  become! 

Kralenec  {Buried  in  his  thoughts). — But  I  am  going  willingly 
into  something  I  never  experienced  before,  .  .  .  Ahead  of 
me  is  uncertainty,  apparent  want, — and  still  I  go  headlong  into 
it,  still  I  am  not  afraid !  I  take  measures  that  must  react  against 
your  interests,  against  my  own, — and  yet  I  have  no  fear!  Surely 
they  cannot  hold  out  against  us  for  long! 

Tonicka  {Handing  him  his  cap). — ^Vojtech,  I  am  proud  of  you! 
I  have  always  been  very  proud  of  you,  but  now  I  like  you  better 
than  ever  before! 

Kralenec. — ^What  a  child  you  are !  {Kisses  her.  The  children 
enter.) 

Bozenka. — ^Aunty,  Pepicek's  head  began  to  ache!  He  was 
busy  playing,  and  all  at  once,  he  let  everything  lie,  and  said  he 
must  go  home! 

Kralenec. — ^What  is  the  matter  with  you,  my  boy? 

Pepicek. — My  head  hurts! 

Tonicka. — Come  here,  my  little  boy!  It  won't  be  anything 
serious.  {Places  her  hand  on  his  forehead.)  His  head  feels  hot 
(To  Pepicek.)  Well,  wait  a  bit,  little  one,  wait!  All  will  pass 
away  again!  I  will  put  a  remedy  of  some  sort  on  your  forehead, 
.     ,     .     it  will  soon  stop  aching. 

Pepicek  {Faintly). — Mother  dear,  I  think  I  will  go  to  bed! 

Kralenec  {In  a  subdued  voice). — Something  is  the  matter  with 
that  child ! 

Tonicka  {Quietly). — I  think  so  myself.  But  it  probably  is 
only  a  passing  fever.  Cut  up  some  potato  shavings  for  me. 
{Takes  the  child,  carries  him  to  thebedj  removes  his  clothes  and  puts 
him  to  sleep.) 

(Kralenec  takes  off  his  cap,  brings  a  potato  to  the  table ^  and 
cuts  it  into  strips.) 

(Tonicka,  taking  a  clean  handkerchief,  folds  it,  sprinkles  it 
with  strips  of  freshly  sliced  potatoes,  and  places  the  handkerchief 
on  the  chiWs  forehead.) 

Bozenka. — I  will  play  with  you  a  while,  Pepicku. 

Ruzenka. — ^And  I  also. 

Bozenka. — ^What  do  you  want  me  to  bring  you  ? 

Pepicek. — ^Nothing  at  all. 

Kralenec. — Shall  I  tell  the  doctor  to  stop  here? 

Tonicka. — ^Do  nothing  now.     It  will  pass  away. 
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Kralenec  {Softly,  full  of  anxiety). — If,  on  top  of  all  our  other 
troubles,  that  boy  were  to  become  sick  .  .  .  (JvJt  then  the 
mother  of  Kralenec  enters,  wrapped  in  a  shatolj  a  bundle  on  her 
arm.) 

Scene  XI 

Mrs.  Kralenec 

Kralencova. — ^Peace  be  with  you,  children! 

Tonicka  (Joyfully). — Oh  mother!  We  had  given  you  up! 
{Kisses  her  on  each  cheek.     ELralenec  kisses  her  also.) 

Kralenec. — ^Welcome,  mother !    It  was  good  of  you  to  come ! 

Kralencova  {Taking  off  her  wraps). — ^And  I  wanted  to  come 
day  before  yesterday.  Here  are  some  dried  prunes  and  apples 
which  I  brought.  (Bozenka  and  Ruzenka  run  up  to  kiss  her 
hand.  She  in  turn  caresses  them.)  And  where  is  your  little 
Pepicek? 

Tonicka. — ^Just  now,  poor  little  chap,  he  is  in  bed. 

Kralencova. — ^Well,  well,  I  pray  the  Lord  will  not  send  any 
illness.     {Goes  to  the  bed  to  kiss  him.) 

Pepicek  {Faintly). — Grandmother! 

Kralencova. — My  little  boy,  my  poor  little  chick,  since  I 
have  come  to  see  you,  you  must  not  get  sick!  Surely  you  will  not, 
will  you.? 

Pepicek. — I  won't,  grandmother! 

Kralencova  {Drying  her  eyes). — So  you  are  having  anxiety  on 
account  of  this  child.?    Always  something! 

Tonicka. — ^And  suppose  something  worse  should  be  waiting 
us! 

Kralencova  {Frightened). — What's  that? 

Tonicka. — ^Mother,  I  would  rather  not  tell  you  yet.  Be 
seated.  I  will  bring  you  something  in  a  minute.  You  see, 
Vojtech     .     .     . 

Kralencova. — Surely  not     .     .     . 

Tonicka. — Is  just  getting  ready  to  go  to  the  chancery.  They 
are  letting  men  out  of  work. 

Kralencova. — Oh,  Holy  Mother!  If  they  should  let  you  go! 
Then  it  will  be  just  as  it  now  is  with  us !    Where  would  you  all  go? 

Kralenec. — ^And  what  has  happened  at  your  place? 

Kralencova. — ^Josef  received  his  notice  day  before  last.     Half 
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of  the  men  have  been  let  out  of  work.  They  are  not  operating 
tlje  mines.     I  was  about  to  ask  if  the  work  is  to  be  had  here! 

Tonicka. — ^Here  it  will  be  still  worse !  For  they  are  purposely 
driving  men  away. 

Kralencova.—Ohy  out  crucified  Savior! 

Tonicka. — I  have  concluded  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
except  for  Vojtech  to  look  for  work  at  another  mine.  Or  else  we 
must  go  to  the  castle  near  by  to  ask  for  some  kind  of  work. 
{Bringing  her  breads  salty  butter^  and  a  knife.) 

Kralencova. — ^And  how  could  anything  of  this  sort  happen  to 
you  ?    There  is  no  work  to  be  had  anywhere ! 

Tonicka  {Frightened). — ^The  Lord  help  us!  Have  some 
more,  mother!    You  must  need  it  after  your  journey! 

Kralenec. — ^And  why  do  you  say  nothing  is  to  be  found  any- 
where ? 

Kralencova  {Taking  more  bread). — Because  they  are  not 
taking  men  into  any  of  the  mines  now.  They  are  letting  some  of 
them  go.  We  were  making  inquiries  yesterday.  And  what  kind 
of  work  could  you  get  at  the  estate,  now  in  the  winter? 

Tonicka  {Somewhat  depressed). — I  shall  go  there  just  the  same 
to  ask  the  young  mistress  to  take  us  in! 

Kralencova. — Neither  the  young  mistress  nor  her  husband 
are  now  at  home!  They  have  gone  to  Prague,  and  people  say 
they  will  spend  two  months  in  Italy! 

(Kralenec  looks  at  Tonicka.) 

Tonicka  {Looks  frightened  for  a  minute ^  then  says). — But 
something  must  turn  up,  after  all! 

Kralencova. — But  with  difficulty,  Tonicka!  There  will  be 
nothing  to  do  on  the  estate  until  spring  opens,  and  they  are 
closing  down  the  mines. 

Tonicka  {To  herself). — For  Heaven's  sake!  {Looks  at  Kra- 
lenec, then  goes  over  to  Pepicek.     Bozenka  goes  to  the  window) 

Kralenec. — ^Well,  well,  that  is  news     .     .     . 

Kralencova. — I  myself  do  not  know  what  Josef  will  do.  Here 
he  would  hardly  be  apt  to  find  a  place? 

Kralenec. — Not  unless  he  wishes  to  take  the  one  left  open  by 
myself,  or  one  of  the  other  men  who  have  been  driven  out! 

Kralencova  {Stops  eating). — Such  a  thing,  only  a  shameless 
outcast  would  do !  Josef  will  not  provision  his  table  through  the 
necessity  of  another. 

Bozenka  {At  the  window). — ^Uncle,  the  people  are  coming 
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here!     Mr.  Merfajt  is  with  them!     {The  murmur  of  voices  is 
heard.) 

Kralenec  {Leaping  to  his  feet). — Merfajt! 

(ToNiCKA  runs  to  the  window.) 

Kralencova. — ^And  the  miners  are  running  after  him!  What 
an  uproar! 

Kralenec. — He  is  coming  here!  He  must  be  coming  for  my 
answer! 

Tonicka. — ^Vojtech!    What  are  you  going  to  do? 

Kralencova. — ^They  want  something  of  you,  and  you  do  not 
wish  to  comply  with  their  demands? 

Kralenec. — I  surely  will  not  give  in !  Just  one  thing :  Tonicka 
are  you  prepared  to  suffer  the  result  of  this  decision  with  me? 

Kralencova. — For  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  in  the  air?  Surely 
you  would  not  voluntarily  dismiss  yourself  from  work? 

Kralenec. — We  will  do  it,  mother,  because  we  must.  We  will 
not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tyrannized  over.  Rather  would  we 
endure  actual  want  than  to  be  exposed  to  endless  humiliations. 

Kralencova. — ^Vojtech!  My  soft!  What  folly  is  this!  Your 
wife,  your  children!  Are  you  forgetting  all  about  them?  The 
winter  is  here,  you  have  no  other  resources  at  hand,  money  at 
your  house,  .  .  .  where  would  one  find  it,  .  .  .  and 
work  cannot  be  found!  Do  not  be  stubborn,  do  not  stand 
against  the  whole  company!     Submit  to  their  demands! 

Kralenec. — I  cannot,  mother!  I  cannot  betray  myself,  and 
I  will  not  betray  others!     I  could  not  do  it! 

Kralencova. — I  do  not  even  know  what  this  is  all  about! 
But  be  content  with  what  they  offer!  Do  not  rebel!  I  have 
endured  more  than  you  have, — I  know  what  it  means  to  go 
hungry,  I  had  to  bring  you  up,  all  of  your  brothers,  in  actual 
poverty  and  want!  I  never  complained!  I  managed  to  tide  it 
over,  so  that  you  all,  you  and  your  brothers,  are  neither  beggars 
nor  dependants  today,  but  are  sustaining  yourselves  by  an 
honorable  effort!  But  work,  I  never  scorned  nor  ran  away  from 
And  you,  Vojtech,  you  must  not  be  so  foolish!  It  would  be 
against  the  will  of  the  Lord,  against  my  will,  and  such  a  thing  I 
will  not  permit!  I  am  aged  now,  I  am  your  mother,  .  .  . 
for  my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  these  children,  for  the  sake  of  us  all, 
relent! 

Kralenec. — ^Mother,  mother!  If  I  knew  I  should  die  of 
hunger  and  want,  I  cannot  do  otherwise,  I  cannot  relent! 
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KraUncova. — For  Heaven's  sake!  What  kind  of  crazy  talk 
is  this! 

Tonicka  {Looking  out  of  the  window)  *.— They  are  here !  They 
are  all  here! 

Kralenec  {Seizes  his  wife  by  the  hand). — ^Tonicka,  are  you  pre- 
pared for  the  worst? 

Tonicka. — I  am! 

Kralenec. — ^Even  probable  hunger  and  want  ? 

Tonicka. — W^th  you,  I  am  ready  for  anything! 

KraUncova  {Interrupting). — ^Vojtech!    Tonicka! 

Kralenec. — ^And  now,  in  the  winter,  if  they  should  drive  us 
out,  could  you  stand  an  aimless  wandering  in  the  snow? 

Tonicka. — ^With  you,  I  can  share  anything! 

(Kralencova  ,  wringing  her  hands.) 

Kralenec  {Kissing  his  wife,  affectionately). — ^Tonicka!  {With 
a  firm  voice.)    Then  let  them  come ! 

( The  roar  of  the  crowd  is  drawing  nearer y  from  the  window  a 
number  of  miners  may  be  seen.  They  are  gazing  toward  the  window 
while  they  excitedly  gesticulate  and  talk.    Enter  Merfajt  and 

PiVOUSEK.) 

Scene  XII 
Merfajt  and  Pivousek 

Merfajt. — Good  day! 

Kralenec  {Holding  Tonicka  by  the  hand). — Peace  to  you,  Mr. 
Superintendent! 

Merfajt. — ^Mr.  Scheidler  and  I  await  your  answer. 

Kralenec. — I  was  just  about  to  leave  for  the  chancery.  Our 
mother  at  that  moment  arrived.     {Pointing  to  his  mother.) 

Merfajt. — ^Then  I  will  save  you  a  trip.  I  am  going  to  the 
tavern  where  there  is  riotous  gathering  of  the  miners.  Do  not 
join  them,  Kralenec!  The  former  director  promised  to  make  you 
a  surveyor!    We  will  make  that  promise  good. 

Kralenec  {Slowly). — For  that  I  surely  ought  to  be  grateful. 
The  former  superintendent,  {with  stress  on  the  word  superintendent,) 
would  surely  have  kept  his  word. 

Merfajt. — ^We  will  keep  our  promise  also.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  you  will  obey  our  instructions. 

Kralenec. — ^Allow  a  cut  of  thirty  cents  in  wages  ? 
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Merfajt. — It  would  not  in  any  way  affect  you.  If  you  are 
promoted  you  would  receive  a  raise  of  fifty  cents  a  day  in  wages. 

Kralenec. — ^Then  what  is  it? 

Merfajt. — ^Take  your  Bozenka  out  of  that  school,  and  place 
her  in  the  other  one! 

Kralenec. — Director,  that  I  will  never  do! 

Merfajt. — I  cannot  understand  you!  Do  you  wish  to  be 
dismissed!    To  receive  your  notice  of  fourteen  days? 

Kralenec. — Surely  that  will  not  happen  ? 

Merfajt  {With  a  cold  manner ,  restraining  his  anger ^  while 
taking  out  a  notice). — ^Here  is  your  notice,  signed  by  the  new 
superintendent. 

Kralenec  (Sharply). — ^That  notice  was  written  by  you! 

Merfajt. — ^Yes.  I  am  today  doing  whatever  seems  best  for 
our  own  interests. 

Kralemc. — ^You  cannot  turn  me  out  of  work,  ...  at 
least  you  cannot  turn  me  out  of  this  room!  {Outside^  wild 
gesticulations  and  cries.) 

Merfajt. — ^Here  is  your  dismissal  from  your  work  and  your 
home.     If  you  will  obey  me,  I  will  destroy  it    .     .     . 

Kralenec  {Even  more  sharply). — ^And  suppose  I  refuse? 

Merfajt. — ^Then  in  fourteen  days,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
leave. 

Kralenec. — ^Now  in  the  winter,  before  the  holidays?  {The 
miners  are  crowding  into  the  door.    Trnka  enters.) 

Merfajt. — ^Yes,  now  in  the  winter.  {With  an  evil  smile.) 
Make  up  your  mind  before  you  decide,  that  work  cannot  be 
found  anywhere  around  here.  Hunger  and  cold  are  hard  task- 
masters. 

Kralenec  {More  decidedly). — But  above  them  all,  shame  is  the 
greatest!    And  shame  upon  myself,  I  will  not  bring! 

Voices. — Splendid!    That  is  splendid!    He  is  talking  now! 

Others. — You  will  not  betray  us?    You  won't  back  out? 

Kralenec. — I  will  not  betray,  either  you  or  myself  I 

Merfajt  {To  the  miners). — By  what  right,  do  you  dare  come 
in  here? 

Trnka. — By  the  same  right,  if  there  is  no  higher  one,  that 
you  have. 

Merfajt. — Away  from  here!  Whoever  will  not  obey,  will 
lose  his  work! 

Trnka. — We  will  see  about  that! 

Merfajt  {To  Kralenec). — Order  them  to  go  away! 
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Kralenec. — Out  of  my  home,  I  will  drive  nobody! 

MerfajU — ^You  will  not  obey? 

Kralenec. — ^No! 

MerfajU — ^And  you  will  not  follow  the  instructions  of  the 
company  ? 

Kralenec. — I  will  not! 

MerfajU — ^And  suppose  we  drive  you  out,  and  all  these, 
{pointing  to  the  miners j)  who  wish  to  revolt  with  you  ? 

Voices. — ^Then  there  will  be  a  riot!  Now  we  are  at  least 
peaceful ! 

MerfajU — ^We  shall  see  about  that  riot!  The  troops  will 
settle  that  riot  you  are  hatching!  {More  calmly^  seeing  thai  he 
has  betrayed  himself.)  Kralenec,  be  sensible!  Once  more,  I  ask 
you  to  consider! 

Kralenec. — ^You  have  heard  my  decision.  And  if  I  were  to 
die  of  hunger  or  be  shot,  I  would  not  change  my  answer. 

Merfajt. — ^Then  woe  unto  you  and  all  the  others!  {Goes 
quickly  away.) 

All  the  miners  {Crowding  around  Kralenec,  shouting:). — 
Thank  God,  brother!    Thank  God ! 

ACT  III 

Same   Room 

Scene  I 

Dr.  Houska,  Kralenec^  Tonicka^  on  the  bed  at  the  rights  little 

Pepicek 

Dr.  Houska  {Standing  with  Tonicka  by  the  child^s  bed,  holding 
his  hand  while  taking  his  temperature.)  The  child  has  a  raging 
fever  and  is  unconscious.  Dear  friends,  I  cannot  give  you  much 
hope.     {Leaving  the  bed.) 

Tonicka  {Greatly  agitated). — ^Doctor,  you  mean  to  say    .     .     . 

Kralenec  {Advancing  toward  the  middle  of  the  room^  where  the 
doctor  stood). —    .     .     .     that  there  is  no  hope? 

Dr.  Houska. — ^The  child  has  brain-fever,  but  with  children, 
even  illness  beyond  all  hope  sometimes  has  a  turn  for  the  better. 
Just  be  careful,  see  that  nothing  disturbs  the  boy  or  distresses 
him 

Tonicka  {Despair). — Peace?    Today! 
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Dr.  Houska. — ^What  has  happened  ? 

Kralenec. — ^This  has  been  a  terrible  day  for  us,  {Angrily!) 
Yesterday  I  received  a  notice,  and  today  I  am  ordered  to  move 
out! 

Dr.  Houska. — ^That  is  a  crisis  for  you.     Where  can  you  go? 

Kralenec  {Sharply). — ^Nowhere!  They  dare  not  drive  me 
away  from  here !    And  if  they  should  insist,  I     .     .     . 

Tonic  ka. — ^Voj  tech ! 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Unfortunate  people!  Do  not  be  rash,  Kra- 
lenec !    Have  you  no  home  ? 

Kralenec. — I  have  not,  any  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty 
others  who  have  been  driven  out  have. 

Dr.  Houska. — Listen,  Kralenec,  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
will  help, — ^for  the  director's  committee  during  the  past  few  days 
has  gone  crazy  .  .  .  but  I  will  go  to  the  company  to  speak 
about  this  case. 

Tonicka. — So  they  would  let  us  stay  here? 

Dr.  Houska. — Yes,  and  to  ask  that  they  do  not  dismiss  you 
from  work.  I  will  do  it  for  that  poor  little  fellow  over  there, 
{pointing  to  the  bed.)  I  will  go  at  once,  and  bring  you  an  answer 
directly.     {Leaves.) 

Scene  II 

Kralenec,   Tonicka 

Kralenec. — It  is  all  useless.  They  will  not  give  in«  And 
neither  will  I. 

Tonicka. — But  it  is  possible  that  they  will  listen  to  the  doctor. 

Kralenec. — ^They  will  store  up  that  much  more  against  us! 
{Wildly.)  But  if  they  should  come  and  try  to  drive  me  out, 
.  .  .  .  then  may  the  Lord  help  them  .  .  .  {seems  to 
collect  himself^)  and  me  also!  {Crumples  up  in  a  chair.)  {In  the 
door  appear  RoKOS,  Skarban,  and  Kotora.  Jll  appear  to  be 
in  the  heat  of  anger.) 

Scene  III 

RokoSj   Skarban,  Kotora,    Tonicka,  Kralenec 

Rokos  {Speaking  quickly,  and  excitedly). — Peace  be  with  you! 
Well,  how  goes  it?    Have  they  been  here  yet  to  move  you  out? 
Kralenec. — Not  yet.     But  they  may  come  at  any  time. 
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Rokos. — I  think  they  will  not  come !    We  will  give  them  some- 
thing else  to  think  about! 

Kralenec. — ^What  is  going  to  happen? 

Tonicka, — I  pray  you,  a  little  more  quiet!    OurPepicek     .     . 
Rokos. — That  is  true.    The  poor  little  unfortunate!     {Quiet- 
ly.)    Now  listen!     We  will  put  out  all  the  fires,  interrupt  the 
work,  and  try  to  put  a  stop  to  all  operations. 
Kralenec. — ^That  might  help! 
Kotora. — We  intended  to  do  it  tomorrow     .     .     . 
Skarban. — But  that  accursed  Merfajt  was  laughing  at  us  in 
the  tavern,  taunting  us  with  our  uprising,  saying  it  would  soon 
come  to  an  end !    He  has  sent  a  telegram  for  the  troops! 
Tonicka  {Frightened). — For  the  troops! 

Kralenec  {Overcome  and  dazed). — ^The  troops!    Why,  they 
can't  as  yet  show  the  slightest  reason  for  calling  them ! 
Kotora. — But  they  scent  trouble  ahead ! 
Rokos  {With  emphasis). — ^And  so  everything  must  be  done 
at  once.    All  the  miners  are  gathering  at  the  mines    .     .     . 
Tonicka. — ^And  what  about  those  who  relented? 
Rokos. — ^A  few  of  those  fine  birds  will  stay  at  home,  but  they 
do  not  dare  to  come  out  openly  against  us.     (To  Kralenec.) 
And  as  soon  as  we  are  assembled  at  the  mine,  we  will  go  in  a  body 
to  the  company,  and  try  to  bring  the  superintendent  and  Merfajt 
to  some  kind  of  terms. 

Tonicka. — ^And  if  they  will  not  be  reasonable? 
Rokos. — ^Then  there  will  be  trouble,   serious  trouble.     So 
come  with  us! 

Kralenec. — I  will  follow  you,  but  just  now  I  must  stay  at 
home. 

-Ro*oj.— Why? 

Kralenec. — ^They  might  come  to  throw  out  my  furniture, — 
and  that  I  will  not  allow! 

Rokos. — ^That  must  be  prevented.  Come,  brothers!  All 
our  men  will  be  gathered  together  in  a  few  minutes,  and  {to 
Kralenec)  we  will  try  to  protect  you !  {Leaves  with  Kotora  and 
Trnka.) 

Kralenec. — God  be  with  you! 
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Scene  IV 

KraUneCy   Tonicka 

Tonicka. — ^Vojtech,  what  is  going  to  come  of  this? 

Kralenec. — ^Heaven  knows!  They  will  soon  learn  what  a 
storm  they  have  started! 

Tonicka  {Looking  toward  the  bed). — Pepicek  is  asleep!  How 
would  it  do  for  me  to  go  to  the  school  now  for  Bozenka  ?  If  there 
should  be  a  riot  outside,  the  children  will  be  badly  frightened! 

Kralenec. — It  may  be  serious  here.  The  estate  is  just  across 
the  street!  {Someone  raps,  with  a  scraping  of  feet.)  Who  comes  ? 
{He  wants  to  open,  when  in  walks  Brouzda.) 

Scene  V 

Enter  Brouzda 

Brouzda  {Somewhat  tipsily). — ^The  Lord  bless  you,  Comrade! 

Kralenec. — ^What  do  you  want?  You  were  taken  in  at  the 
mine  in  my  place! 

Brouzda. — I  was,  .  .  .  and  also  given  this  cozy  nest  of 
yours     .     -     . 

Kralenec    {Advancing    quickly    toward   him). — ^You    .     .     . 

Tonicka  {Holding  him  back). — ^Vojtech,  remember    .     .     . 

Kralenec. — Listen,  you  drunkard !  Surely  you  do  not  expect 
to  settle  yourself  in  here? 

Brouzda. — But,  friend,  nothing  ill  is  intended!  Why  such 
howling  about  it? 

Kalenec. — ^Then  what  do  you  want  here? 

Brouzda. — ^Well,  I  just  came  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  to 
move  in. 

Kralenec. — ^You  ? 

Brouzda. — ^Yes.  They  gave  me  this  notice  at  the  chancery, 
and  told  me  to  move  right  in, — ^and  if  you  show  any  violence, 
they  will  have  you  put  out! 

Tonicka. — Put  out !    Do  you  hear,  Voj  tech  ?    Put  out ! 

Brouzda. — But,  old  friend,  you  know  that  I  am  a  good  fellow! 
As  for  furniture,  I  have  none.  The  wife  and  children  have  a 
number  of  bundles  with  some  rags,  and  three  pillows,  and  that  is 
all.  So  do  you  know  what?  Let  us  all  stay  right  here,  and  as 
long  as  you  do  not  find  a  new  home,  {raising  his  voice,)  we  can  all 
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live  together!  I  will  put  in  a  good  word  for  you  so  they  will  let 
you  stay. 

Kraleruc. — ^You  will  speak  a  good  word  for  me?  Get  out  of 
my  sight,  and  don't  dare  to  step  into  this  place  again,  either  you  or 
your  wife! 

Brouzda  {Threateningly). — Well  listen,  Kralenec!  Since  you 
have  come  back  at  me  so  uncivilly,  let  me  tell  you  that  things  will 
fall  out  badly  for  you!    At  present,  I  am  the  boss  here! 

Kralenec. — Get  out  of  that  door,  or  I  will  push  you  through 
it!     {Enter  Merfajt,  Pivousek,  and  a  servant.) 

(ToNiCKA  runs  away,  frightened,  to  her  child.) 

Scene  VI 

* 

Enter  Merfajt,  Pivousek,  and  servant 

Merfajt. — ^What  is  all  this  racket  about?  Kralenec,  why 
haven^t  you  moved  out? 

Kralenec. — Because  I  do  not  mean  to  move,  .  .  .  be- 
cause I  do  not  intend  to  leave  this  room! 

Merfajt. — ^Your  notice  ran  out  last  night.  This  room  should 
be  vacant  today.     Will  you  leave  willingly  or  not? 

Kralenec. — I  will  not  go! 

Tonicka  {To  Merfajt). — ^Mr.  Director,  our  child  is  danger- 
ously ill.  The  doctor  himself  has  just  gone  to  the  superintendent 
to  ask  permission  for  us  to  remain. 

Merjajt. — I  am  directing  everything  in  the  name  of  the 
Superintendent.  Your  child  will  be  cared  for;  it  will  be  taken  to 
the  hospital,  but  you  must  move  out  immediately,  {The  roar  of 
an  approaching  mob  is  heard.) 

Kralenec. — ^And  though  I  were  to  leave  my  dead  body  here, 
I  will  not  move  from  this  room!  Mr.  Director,  do  you  hear  that 
roar  outside? 

Merfajt  {To  Pivousek). — What  is  that? 

Kralenec. — Those  are  the  men  you  have  stirred  up  against 
yourself!  They  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you!  {The  roar 
of  the  mob  increases.) 

Merfajt  {Jumping  to  the  window). — Really!  But  we  also  will 
speak  with  them,  and  with  more  effect,  I  believe!  {Taking  out 
his  watch.  In  the  distance  is  heard  the  whistle  of  a  train.  Sternly.) 
The  train  is  now  pulling  in  and  on  the  train  are,     .     .     .     troops! 

Kralenec. — ^Today ! 
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Merfajt  {With  an  evil  laugh). — ^Yes,  already  today!  You  were 
planning  a  surprise  party  for  us,  and  in  the  meantime  we  have 
one  for  you  I  ( The  cries  of  the  people  increase,  until  but  one  word 
is  intelligible.) 

Tonic ka  (Dazed). — The  troops! 

Merfajt. — ^Now  I  am  asking  you  for  the  last  time,  do  you  in- 
tend to  move? 

Kralenec. — ^No! 

Merfajt  {To  Brouzda,  Pivousek,  and  the  servant). — ^Then  do 
what  I  have  commanded.  {Threatingly.)  This  rebellion  we 
will  nip  in  the  bud  before  another  one  shows  its  horns!  {Goes 
away.) 

Kralenec  {Seizing  his  hand). — WTiat  are  they  going  to  do? 

Merfajt. — ^They  know,  and  you  will  shortly  learn!  Since 
the  gentlemen  miners  wish  to  pay  us  a  call,  en  masse,  we  must 
surely  be  at  home  I  {Going  away  with  a  scornful  laugh.)  Good 
bye! 

Brouzda,  Pivousek  {Mechanically). — Goodbye! 

Scene  VII 
The  same,  without  Merfajt 

Kralenec. — But  I  have  not  said  Goodbye  to  this  affair.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do? 

Pivousek. — ^We  do  not  wish  you  any  harm,  brother,  but  since 
you  are  so  stubborn,  we  cannot  help  ourselves!  We  have  been 
instructed  to  clear  this  room,  so  we  must  clear  it. 

Kralenec. — Clear  it?    Put  out  my  furniture? 

Pivousek. — ^We  surely  will!  And  you  ought  to  show  better 
judgment!  In  the  winter?  And  what  about  you,  Mrs.  Kralenec? 
Could  you  not  have  given  your  husband  better  advice? 

Tonicka. — We  will  not  move  from  here,  and  you  do  not  dare 
•     •     • 

Pivousek. — Well  then,  since  I  see  that  you  will  not  show  any 
sense  or  reason  .  .  .  (To  Brouzda  and  the  servants.)  Well, 
comrades,  go  to  work. 

Brouzda. — ^Well  then,  with  the  help  of  the  Lord!  {The  up- 
roar outside.  Brouzda  flings  the  door  open,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
servant,  seizes  the  bed  to  carry  it  out.) 

Kralenec. — ^And  I  again  tell  you,  do  not  touch  my  things! 
Pivousku,  tell  the  men  to  leave  them  alone! 
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Pivousek. — Stuff  and  nonsense!     Move  them  out! 

Shouting  aside. — The  Director!  Let  the  Director  come! 
Merfajt! 

Voices  {Drawing  nearer), — Kralenec!     Come,  Kralenec! 

Kralenec, — I  am  coming!  As  soon  as  I  am  through  right 
here!  Pivousku,  do  you  hear  that  roar  outside?  Will  you  leave 
this  alone? 

Pivousek, — ^And  if  all  the  world  were  afire,  I  have  been 
commanded  to  do  this,  and  I  must  finish  it!  (To  Brouzda  and 
the  servants,)  Carry  them  out  quickly,  so  that  you  will  make  an 
end  of  this  business  soon! 

Kralenec, — ^You  will  leave  this  place  at  once,  or  I  will  kill  you ! 

Pivousek  {Advancing. — ^And  I  say,  be  still!  If  you  do  not, 
the  Director  will  have  you  arrested!  Come  on!  {Takes  hold  of 
the  bed  to  help  the  men  carry  it  out,) 

Kralenec. — Back!     {Strikes  Pivousek  to  the  ground.) 

Pivousek. — ^Help!  Go  for  him!  (Brouzda  and  the  servant 
are  about  to  pit  themselves  against  Kralenec, — he  seizes  an  ax^ 
taking  a  stand  with  it,  upraised.    Pivousek  glides  toward  the  door.) 

Kralenc. — ^Whoever  approaches  nearer  will  be  a  dead  man! 

Tonic  ka. — ^Vojtech ! 

(Brouzda  and  the  Servant  creep  timidly  toward  the  door.) 

Pivousek. — ^We  will  go  now,  but  {threateningly y)  we  will 
return  again!     {He  leaves ^  Brouzda  and  the  servant  follow.) 

Scene  VIII 

Kralenec^  Tonicka,  later  Kotora 

Kralenec  {Looking  out  of  the  window). — ^Tonicka,  do  you  see 
our  people?    Today  we  must  win  out! 

{Enter  Kotora.) 

Kotora. — Kralenec !  Rokos  is  sending  for  you !  The  Director 
has  closed  his  doors  and  refuses  to  talk  to  us!  We  must  manage 
some  other  way! 

Tbnicka  {Frightened). — But   the    troops    have  just    arrived! 
{The  ravages  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  are  affecting  her.) 

Kotora. — ^We  know  it!    We  must  act  all  the  more  quickly! 

Foices  {Outside). — Kotora!    Kralenec! 

Kotora. — I  am  coming!     I  am  coming!     {Goes  out.) 

Kralenec. — ^And  I  also!  {Wants  to  leave.  In  the  distance 
may  be  heard  the  beating  of  drums.) 
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Tonicka  {Stepping  in  her  husbands  way). — ^Vojtech! 

Kralenec. — ^What  do  you  want? 

Tonicka  {Pointing  to  the  taindow). — ^The  troops! 

Kralenec. — ^Let  me  go! 

Tonicka. — They  are  going  to  shoot! 

Kralenec — ^All  the  more  reason  why  I  should  be  there! 

Tonicka. — ^You  shall  not  leave  this  room! 

Kralenec. — ^Let  me  go!     I  must! 

Tonicka. — I  will  not!    They  would  kill  you! 

Kralenec. — ^And  suppose  they  should!  What  if  I  fall  today 
or  tomorrow!     {The  beating  of  drums  draws  nearer  and  nearer,) 

Shouting  {Without). — Forward!    Forward! 

Tonicka. — You  must  not  desert  us  now! 

Kralenec) — I  m.ust  go  to  our  own  people!  I  cannot  tear 
myself  away  from  them! 

Tonicka. — Restrain  them  from  violence!  The  troops  you 
must  not  challenge! 

Kralenec. — I  must  go! 

Voices  {Without). — ^The  troops,  the  troops!  {The  blare  oj 
trumpets.) 

Command  of  the  officer  without. — Halt! 

Tonicka. — If  they  were  to  kill  you,  we  should  then  lose  you, 
.     .     .     I  and  the  children! 

Karlenec. — ^For  the  sake  of  the  children,  and  with  your  con- 
sent, I  defied  the  company!  For  the  sake  of  the  children,  this 
uprising  took  place  tonight!  Now  I  must  not  forsake  our 
people,  .  .  .  now  is  the  supreme  moment  of  the  test,  .  .  • 
our  future  depends  upon  this  night!  {Without  a  great  shout  arises^ 
with  cries,  oaths,  yells,  and  mingled  orders.) 

Voice  behind  the  scene. — In  the  name  of  the  law,  disperse! 

Tonicka. — Have  mercy  on  me!  You  will  lose  your  life! 
{Trumpeting  and  beating  of  drums.) 

Kralenec. — ^And  if  I  were  to  lose  my  life,  it  will  not  be  lost  in 
vain.     If  we  can  but  conquer,  I  will  gladly  die  for  justice'  sake! 

Voice  {Behind  the  scene). — In  the  name  of  the  law,  disperse! 

Shouting  of  People  {Behind  the  scene). — ^We  will  not  scatter! 
Advance!    Advance! 

Kralenec. — Do  you  hear  them,  how  fearlessly  they  answer? 
And  I  should  stay  at  home,  I  should  be  such  a  coward  that  I 
would  forsake  them?  With  them,  possibly  at  their  head,  I  must 
be!  Now  has  come  my  great  moment,  for  which  I  always  longed 
as  though  in  a  dreami    Now  I  shall  cease  to  be  a  slavish  miner. 
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and  become  a  warrior  for  my  independence,  for  your  sake,  for 
our  children,  and  for  all  our  enslaved  people! 

Tonicka. — But  you  will  be  killed ! 

Kralenec. — But  if  I  fall,  I  shall  fall  in  glory! 

(^ONiCKA  frantically  holding  him  back.) 

Voice  of  the  Commanding  Officer  without. — ^Attention!  (Trum-- 
peting.)    We  will  fire! 

Shouting  (Without). — ^You  will  not!  You  dare  not!  For- 
ward !    Forward ! 

Kralenec  {In  great  agitation). — Our  men  are  going  forward  to 
the  director's  home!    Let  me  go,  I  must! 

Voice  of  Commanding  Officer  without. — ^Attention!     Fire!   {Sound 
of  firing.     Screams  of  People.) 

Tonicka. — ^They  are  firing!    You  shall  not  go! 

Kralenec. — VLy  life  is  worth  no  more  than  that  of  the  other 
victims!  May  the  Lord  protect  you  and  our  beloved  children! 
Let  me  go!  {Tears  himself  loose  without  looking  at  her  further. 
Shouting  outside.)     Forward,  brothers!     Forward! 

People  {Breaking  into  a  tremendous  cry). — ^Advance!  For- 
ward!   To  the  Director's  house! 

Scene  IX 

Tonicka,  later  Mrs.  Kralenec,  with  Bozenka  and  Ruzenka,  then 

Mrs.  Skarban 

Tonicka. — Blessed  Jesus!  {Falls  exhausted  on  her  knees, 
dragging  herself  to  the  door  behind  Kralenec.)  Vojtech,  Vojtech! 
They  will  kill  you !  ( Tries  to  rise,  and  cannot.  A  deafening  volley 
without.) 

Cries  {Without). — ^That  was  a  report  of  blank  cartridges! 
Forward !    Forward ! 

Tonicka. — I  cannot  rise!  {Wringing  her  hands.)  Merciful 
Savior!  {Desperately  clutching  at  the  Bible  which,  in  her  frenzy, 
she  has  carried  about  with  her.)  Save,  oh  save  them!  Send  him 
back  to  me,  alive  and  sound,  oh  protect  him!  In  the  name  of 
your  suffering,  of  your  wounds,  I  cry  unto  you,  oh  protect  him! 
For  the  sake  of  my  children,  keep  him!  Take  my  life  instead, 
but  keep  him !     {Cries  and  screams.) 

Voice  of  Commanding  Officer  without. — ^Attention!    Load! 

Tonicka. — ^Mary,  mother  of  the  Crucified!    With  your  power 
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save  him  from  destruction,  protect  him  from  death  and  send 
him  back  to  me! 

Foicf  of  the  Commanding  Officer. —    Fire !      {CrieSy  screams  J) 

Tonicka. — ^Jesus,  our  Savior!  {Falls  upon  the  floor j  then 
drags  herself  to  the  window). — If  he  should  be  killed!  If  he  should 
be  wounded! 

(Mrs.  Kralenec,  with  Bozenka  and  Ruzenka  run  outj 
frightened  and  bewildered,  into  the  room.) 

Bozenka. — ^Aunty !    Aunty ! 

Ruzenka. — ^Mother !    Mother ! 

Mrs.  Kralenec. — ^Where  is  Vojtech? 

Tonicka. — Out  there,  with  the  others!  Children,  children! 
{Snatching  them  up.)  Pray  for  him,  oh  pray  for  him!  They  are 
firing  .  .  •  if  I  could  only  arise,  ...  if  I  could  only  see 
him! 

Mrs.  Skarban  {Breaking  into  the  room). — ^Tonicko!  Listen! 
Firing,  .  .  .  dreadful  misfortune!  {fFith  out  afresh  volley y 
the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  frightened  cries  of  fleeing  people.) 

Tonicka. — What  has  happened.^ 

Mrs.  Skarban. — Come!    Come!    Kralenec    .     .     . 

Tonicka  {Faintly  trying  to  rise). — I  cannot  stand  •.  .  • 
What  has  happened?    Vojtech    .     .     . 

Mrs.  Skarban. — Kralenec     .     .     .     {the  door  opens.)     Here 

{Enter  four  miners,  bringing  on  their  shoulders,  the  wounded 
man.) 

Scene  X 

Tonicka,  Mrs.  Skarban,  Mrs.  Kralenec,  Bozenka,  Ruzenka, 
Kralenec,  Kotora,  Trnka,  Skarban. 

Tonicka  {Summoning  her  last  spark  of  strength). — ^Vojtech! 

Mrs.  Kralenec. — ^My  son! 

Trnka. — ^May  the  Lord  sustain  you,  Kralencova! 

Tonicka. — Is  he  hurt? 

Trnka. — Hurt!  {They  lay  him  on  the  bed  to  the  left  of  the 
sick  child.) 

Tonicka  {Sinks  down  before  Kralenec). — ^Vojtech,  my  dear 
Vojtech,  they  have  robbed  me!  They  have  taken  you  away  from 
me! 

Kralenec  {Slowly,  in  a  broken  voice). — ^And  yet  I  am  still  a 
man! 
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ACT  IV 

Samf  room.  On  the  bed  to  the  left  lies  Kralenec,  half  covered 
by  the  feather-bed.  His  hands  are  folded  above  the  covers  and  he 
sleeps.  Behind  the  bedy  stands  the  chaplain  and  the  mother  oj 
Kralenec,  at  the  foot,  Tonicka. 

Scene  I 

Chaplain  Krejsa,  Kralencova,  Tonicka.  All  speaking  in 
smothered  tones. 

Chaplain. — ^How  is  it  going  with  Kralenec  ? 

Tonicka  {In  tears). — He  slee^ps  most  of  the  time.  Just  as  he 
is  doing  now.  At  times,  he  awakes,  asks  about  something,-^ 
perhaps  takes  a  little  broth, — then  falls  asleep  again. 

Kralencova. — He  either  sleeps  soundly,  or  else  he  is  uncon- 
scious. Sometimes,  he  tries  to  talk,  as  thoughts  flit  across  his 
mind,  .  .  .  and  that  is  what  we  fear  the  most.  For  when 
one  goes  into  delirium  and  phantasies,  death  seems  to  be  hovering 
near  the  door. 

Tonicka. — Mother, — mother!  Do  not  frighten  me!  What 
would  become  of  me  and  these  unhappy  children? 

Kralencova. — ^You  will  have  a  good  cry  and  feel  relieved. 
But  I  am  choking,  ...  I  have  but  few  tears  left  to  shed, 
.     .     .     I  am  old  and  withered  now     .     .     . 

Tonicka  {Weeping). — My  God,  God,  God    .     .     . 

Chaplain. — ^Do  not  carry  on  so,  Mrs.  Kralenec!  People 
have  even  deeper  wounds  and  recover!  {Goes  to  her,  leading  her 
from  the  bed.)  And  be  a  bit  more  subdued  in  your  grief;  control 
yourself  lest  you  disturb  your  husband!  The  Lord  is  all-power- 
ful!   Even  now,  all  need  not  be  lost! 

Kralencova  {Adjusts  the  pillows  for  her  son,  gazes  intently  at 
him  for  a  minute ,  then  slowly  goes  away  to  work  at  something). — It 
will  be  difficult  for  him  to  crawl  out  of  this.  Today  ...  in 
the  midst  of  his  ravings  •  .  .  the  blood  began  to  trickle  from 
his  lips. 

Chaplain. — ^And  even  though  the  Lord  permitted  the  worst 
to  happen,  we  would  think  about  the  children. 

(Kralenec  gradually  recovering  his  senses^  though  the  others 
have  failed  to  notice  it.) 

Tonicka. — If  it  only  had  not  turned  out  so  fatally,  .  •  • 
and  if  I  only  had  not  been  the  cause!    But  I  urged  him  to  take  a 
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determined  stand  in  this  affair!    And  now  such  a  misfortune     .     . 
.     and  I  myself  am  the  cause !     I  alone  am  to  blame!     {Weeping.) 

Kralenec  {In  a  weak  broken  voice y  but  plainly). — ^Tonicka! 

(ToNiCKA  drying  the  tears  on  a  corner  oj  her  apron.) 

Kralenec. — ^You    are    not     .     .     .     are    not     .     .     .     the 
cause  of  anything. 

(ToNiCKA  goes  to  him,  while  he  reaches  for  her  hand.) 

Kralenec. — ^It  had  to  be,  .  ,  one  of  us  had  to  pay  the 
price!  It  could  not  be  otherwise!  {Sees  the  chaplain.)  And  our 
honorable  chaplain!     Our  respected  guests  here! 

Chaplain  {Steps  to  the  bed  and  takes  his  hand). — ^To  you,  dear 
Kralenec,  to  you    .     .     . 

Kralenec  {Heavily). — ^Thanks     .     .     •     thanks     .     .     . 

Chaplain. — Only  do  not  try  to  talk!  We  will  make  up  for 
everything  after  you  get  well! 

Kralenec. — ^When  I  am  well  .  .  .  {His  head  sinks  back. 
He  sleeps.) 

Tonicka. — ^And  again  he  sleeps.  That  is  just  the  way  he 
does  all  the  time.  He  awakes,  speaks,  or  takes  a  drink  of  water, 
.  .  .  and  then  sleeps  again.  {Enters  Melichar,  youngs 
twenty-five  years  old,  in  a  laboring  man^s  clothes.)  And  what  do  you 
wish } 

Scene  H 

Melichar  and  the  Others 

Melichar. — I  am  here  with  my  father —  .  .  .  {noticing 
the  chaplain.)  And  here  is  your  worthy  minister.  Please  pardon 
.     .     .     {going  toward  him.) 

Chaplain. — Be  quiet!  Here  is  a  man  dangerously  ill!  What 
do  you  wish? 

Melichar  {Looking  at  Kralenec,  quietly  but  zaith  respect). — I 
will  not  disturb  him.  But  be  good  enough  to  allow  ...  I 
am  not  a  tramp,  as  you  evidently  judge  me  to  be.  I  am  a  journa- 
list from  the  "Ceskych  Novin,"  and  my  name  is  Melichar. 
Here  is  my  permit  from  the  superintendent.  {Drawing  out  papers^ 
hands  them  to  the  chaplain.) 

Chaplain. — But  I  pray  you,  in  these  clothes! 

Melichar. — ^The  captain  in  command  here  has  forbidden 
strangers,  especially  journalists,  to  enter  this  mining  distrct  until 
things  quiet  down  again.     And  our  paper  would  like  to  have  a 
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reliable  account.  When  I  arrived  at  your  station  yesterday,  the 
military  police  asked  me  to  take  the  first  train  back  to  Prague, 
I  obeyed  only  while  I  had  to.  I  bought  a  ticket  for  Prague,  then 
appeared  later  in  this  laborer's  outfit.  What  was  I  to  do  i  You 
would  be  a  mighty  poor  journalist  to  go  back  without  reaching 
the  place,  I  said  to  myself!  So  I  set  out  afoot,  hoping  to  reach 
the  mine  under  cover  of  the  night.  On  the  road,  I  met  with  a 
tarmaker,  .  .  .  later  he  told  me  that  his  name  is  Pankracek 
.     .     .     and  his  son. 

Tontcka. — ^They  are  from  Dohalic. 

Melichar. — ^Then  this  idea  occurred  to  me;  no  one  is  going  to 
cross-examine  a  tarmaker.  I  spoke  a  few  minutes  with  the 
men,  then  gave  my  own  clothes  to  the  younger  and  took  his  suit, 
smeared  my  face,  gave  the  young  man  some  money,  his  father 
twice  as  much,     .     .     .     and  so  here  I  am. 

Chaplain  {With  a  smile). — ^As  a  tarmaker? 

Melichar. — ^Yes,  as  a  tarmaker.  This  trade,  at  least,  I  can 
lawfully  follow.  We  journalists  smear  up  both  the  great  and  the 
small  cycles  in  history,  .  .  .  draw  them  up  at  times  for  great 
lords  who  eventually  kick  us  out  of  the  game  when  they  are 
through  with  us,  .  .  .  we  ourselves  ride  in  the  procession  day- 
by  day  as  best  we  can,  .  .  .  and  we  persistently  smear  on 
paper  whatever  opportunity  lets  us  put  down,  or  the  almighty 
game  of  chance,  or  perhaps  some  real  worthwhile  event.  'Such 
an  event  is  this  present  uprising  of  the  miners,  and  their  subse- 
quent suppression.  I  know  that  you,  respected  sirs,  will  tell  me 
truthfully  how  things  stand.  The  first  telegrams  to  the  "No- 
viny"  have  been  already  sent  in,  but  they  are  insufficient.  They 
are  official  despatches.  We  draw  up  in  them,  usually  in  condensed 
form,  the  most  sensational  features,  and  with  them,  very  often, 
a  nice  smearable  sort  of  blacking.  I  go  from  house  to  house  with 
my  three-day  old  father,  who  presents  me  everjrwhere  as  his 
son.  I  inquired  about  your  honor,  and  finally  someone  told  me 
to  come  here. 

Chaplain. — ^And  can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you? 

Melichar. — ^At  present,  I  beg  of  you  just  a  few  short  sen- 
tences. I  will  at  once  send  them  by  my  foster-father  to  the 
neighboring  town,  to  have  them  mailed  by  special  delivery,  and 
then,  if  you  permit,  I  will  allow  myself  the  honor  of  coming  to  the 
parsonage  after  dark  to  ask  about  something  else.  I  already 
have  columns  of  material  .  .  .  from  what  I  have  heard  and 
witnessed,     .     .     .     but   I   truly   believe   that   I   would    learn 
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the  truth  from  your  honor.  Pardon  me,  please,  and  I  will  finish 
in  a  minute.  {Seats  himself ^  reiterating  all  that  he  heard  from  the 
chaplain.)    The  riot  is  then  suppressed? 

Chaplain, — ^At  least  for  the  present.  But  I  believe  it  will 
break  out  again  after  the  troops  are  withdrawn. 

Melichar. — ^And  it  was  announced  .  .  .  the  official 
telegrams  stated  that  there  was  not  a  sign  of  the  slightest  hint  of 
resistance.  Was  the  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  troops 
settled  at  the  first  shot? 

Chaplain. — ^There  were  several.  The  firing  continued  until 
it  resulted  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  between  the  soldiers'  bay- 
onets and  the  miners'  weapons. 

Melichar. — But  there  are  only  four  of  the  dead,  so  it  was 
claimed. 

Chaplain. — It  is  time  that  the  truth  was  leaking  out.  There 
are  ten  dead,  and  twenty-six  mortally  wounded.  Those  with 
slight  wounds  are  so  numerous  that  they  are  not  even  counted. 

Melichar. — I  would  like  the  names  of  the  dead. 

Chaplain. — ^There  is  poor  old  Rokos, — a  splendid  old  fellow, 
— a  man  who  was  a  rock  of  strength.  He  fell  while  leading  the 
miners  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  Then  Kotora,  Pluhar, 
Nemec,  Schulze     .     .     . 

Tonicka. — Sutnar,  Kliment,  and  Dufek. 

Chaplain. — ^Yes,  and  four  others  ...  I  do  not  recall 
them  now.     Tonight  I  will  think  of  their  names. 

Melichar. — ^That  is  sufficient  for  the  present.  The  papers 
did  not  get  a  single  name.    The  seriously  wounded,  twenty-six    . 

Chaplain. — ^Among  them  is  this  unfortunate  Kralenec,  one 
of  the  unknown  who  gladly  gives  his  life  for  a  cause  that  nations 
fight  battles  over.  What  do  you  know,  you  people  in  Prague, 
about  the  situation  here?  You  talk,  and  consider,  and  discuss, — 
but  here  is  the  actual  battle-field,  here  lives  are  forfeited,  here 
for  our  convictions,  our  patriotism,  we  are  killed,  here  we  fall  like 
leaves  before  a  gale  .  .  .  that  man  over  there,  always  wished 
as  a  youth,  to  accomplish  something  worth  living  and  striving 
for.  Ah  ugly  fate  took  him  at  his  word.  It  permitted  him  to 
step  out  to  perform  a  great  deed, — but  with  the  first  great  step, 
it  crushed  in  his  vitals,  stamped  upon  him  with  a  leer,  and  then 
with  a  diabolical  laugh,  passed  on.  And  there  with  him,  lies  the 
mangled  existence  of  his  entire  family. 

Melichar  (Looking  respectfully  at  Kralenec). — One  of  those 
sacred  martyrs,  on  whose  grave  grows  the  ivy  that  inspires  an 
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entire  nation     .     .     .     (Returning  to  his  note-book.)     Were  many 
of  the  miners  arrested? 

Chaplain. — ^There  is  a  commission  here  at  present.  The 
officers  are  arresting  men  and  taking  them  away  all  the  time. 
How  many  men  are  under  arrest  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  hot 
know. 

Melickar. — ^And  Superintendent  Scheidler,  who  started  this, 
how  is  he  acting? 

Chaplain, — Superintendent  Scheidler  is  not  responsible,  but 
his  assistant,  Merfajt.  The  Superintendent  only  followed  his 
instructions  and  now  he  is  almost  overcome  by  the  horror  of  this 
calamity. 

Melichar. — ^Thanks  .  .  .  thanks,  for  the  present.  If 
you  will  permit  me,  I  will  return  in  the  evening.  (To  Tonicka.) 
May  the  Lord  help  you  little  mother,  •  .  .  and  I  greatly 
wish  that  I  might  in  some  way  serve  you.  (Goes  away.  Outside^ 
the  trundling  of  a  wheelbarrow  may  be  heard^  while  Melichar  sing- 
songs— ^)Tar-maker, —    .     •     .     tar-maker    .     .     .     (Enter  Dr. 

HOUSKA.) 

Scene  III 

Dr.  Houska^  Chaplain,  Tonicka,  Kralenec,  Kralencova 

Dr.  Houska. — I  bring  you  good  news  of  your  little  boy. 
Shortly  after  you  went  away,  he  began  to  improve.  (Taking 
off  his  over-coat.) 

Tonicka. — ^Thank  God!  I  do  not  know.  Doctor,  how  I 
can  ever  repay  your  goodness,  or  thank  you  sufficiently  for  taking 
that  unfortunate  little  nestling  of  mine  in  your  care. 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Don't  even  mention  it!  We  hardly  realize 
that  he  is  in  the  house! 

Tonicka. — ^Here  at  our  house  he  certainly  would  have  died! 
We  could  not  give  him  the  care  he  needed.  If  only  there  also 
(pointing  to  Kralenec)  there  only  were  hope! 

Dr.  Houska  (Shrugging  his  shoulders). — He  sleeps? 

Tonicka. — ^Yes. 

Chaplain. — I  think  he  is  waking  right  now! 

Kralenec  (Stirring  in  his  sleep). — Only  something  great — a 
king — a  general — 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Delirious ! 

Kralenec. — ^Whatever  may  come — ^blood — human  life — only 
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when — glory — gloiy —  (Coughs  and  wakes  up.)  Why,  .  .  . 
I  am  at  home    .     .     .     what  a  strange  dream    •     .     . 

Tonicka, — Did  you  sleep  well? 

Kralenec. — The  reverend  chaplain  .  .  .  and  wasn't  some 
one  else  here    .     .     .     the  doctor    .     .     . 

Dr.  Houska. — Here  he  is,  my  dear  friend!  {Brightly y  trying 
to  cheer  him.)  Well,  you  are  a  fine  patient,  Kralenec!  {Taking 
his  temperature.)  Fine!  But  keep  yourself  composed!  Just 
see,  the  pulse  is  much  more  normal!  Haven't  I  said  so  all  the 
time?    Such  a  rugged  body  will  not  easily  give  in! 

(Kralencova  at  one  side,  wiping  her  eyes.) 

Chaplain. — So  you  see,  Kralenec,  all  will  be  well  again! 

Kralenec. — ^Yes — ^yes — and  how,  I  pray  you,  did  it  turn  out 
with  my  brothers  ? 

Dr.  Houska. — Goodness!  How  else  could  it  turn  out? 
Empty  hands  against  new  weapons  ?  You  might  know  what  the 
result  would  be!  But  now  do  not  bother  yourself  about  that. 
Just  keep  quiet  so  the  wound  would  have  a  chance  to  heal. 
So  far,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  you. 

Kralenec  {Sadly). — ^Then  we  were  overpowered — {painfully) 
after  all  our  sacrifice ! 

Dr.  Houska. — But  just  now,  dear  friend,  please  obey  my  in- 
structions,— ^and  lie  perfectly  quiet.  In  three  days,  you  can  talk 
as  much  as  you  please. 

Kralenec. — ^Very  well — thank  you.  {His  hand  drops,  his 
head  sinks  back,  heavy  with  sleep.) 

Dr.  Houska  {Stepping  from  the  bed,  quietly). — Be  careful  not 
to  awaken  him,  and  keep  the  children  quiet.  j^ 

Kralencova. — I  will  ask  the  neighbor  to  keep  themfat  her 
house  awhile.  {Takes  her  shawl,  goes  to  the  bed,  and  gazing  at 
Kralenec,  she  says  sadly ;)  My  poor  boy !  {Makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  above  him  and  walks  away.) 

{The  Others  drying  their  eyes.) 

Scene  IV 

Dr.  Houska,  Chaplain,  Kralenec,  Tonicka 

Tonicka  {Quietly  but  in  tears). — ^Doctor, — how  is  it  with 
Vojtech? 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Dear  Mrs.  Kralenec,  I  do  not  wish  to  frighten 
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you.     If  you  were  just  an  ordinary  woman,  I  would  go  away  and 
say  nothing. 

Tonicka  {Frightened^  but  in  a  subdued  voice). — ^Then  all  is  not 
going  well  ? 

Dr.  Houska. — It  looks  bad,     .     .     .    very  bad! 

Tonicka  {Quietly). — Oh  God  have  mercy!  {Sinking  into  a 
chair.) 

Dr.  Houska. — ^You  might  as  well  know  the  truth,  •  .  .  I 
will  not  deceive  you.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  should  live  till 
morning. 

Tonicka. — yLy  Jesus!  My  Savior! 

Dr.  Houska. — I  am  glad  he  is  sleeping.  Mrs.  Kralenec,  be 
calm.  It  is  all  for  the  best.  The  investigating  committee  will 
come  here.  That  does  not  signify  anything.  Several  miners 
have  been  arrested  and  taken  away  to  be  tried  before  the  judge 
in  the  town.  The  committee  must  know  which  of  the  wounded 
are  able  to  be  arrested  and  taken,  and  which  of  them  cannot  go. 

Tonicka  {Sharply). — But  they  surely  will  not  take  my  hus- 
band away! 

Dr.  Houska. — ^They  dare  not.  They  cannot  take  him  con- 
trary to  my  instructions.  We  will  settle  everything  quietly  and 
with  all  the  dispatch  possible.  {Writing  a  note.)  If  you  could 
send  some  one  with  this  note  to  the  house  of  the  superintendent. 

Tonicka. — For  whom  is  it? 

Dr.  Houska. — For  the  commission.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  this  done  while  Kralenec  is  asleep. 

Chaplain. — I  will  tell  them.  I  will  return  soon!  God  be 
with  you!     {Leaves.) 

Scene  V 

Dr.  Houskay  Tonicka^  Kralenec 

Tonicka  {In  great  anger). — ^Doctor, — ^for  the  love  of  Heaven 
.     .     .     do  not  go  away,  while  that  commission  is  here! 

Dr.  Houska. — Quiedy,  quietly,  Mrs.  Kralenec!  I  will  stay 
right  here, — ^but  do  not  be  unreasonable!  I  am  thinking  about 
your  children,  {with  emphasis)  the  children — and  who  would  take 
care  of  them  if  you  should  do  something  rash  ? 

Tonicka.— The  children!  .  .  .  {wildly)  Why  have  I 
got  them,  oh  why  have  I  got  them? 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Mrs.  Kralenec! 
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Tonicka. — ^Yes,  why  have  I  got  them!  For  if  it  were  not 
for  them — 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Then  ? 

Tonicka  {Wildly). — then  I  would  kill  one  or  two  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  killing  Vojtech!  {Anxiously.)  They  are 
coming!  {The  doctor  leads  her  to  one  side.  Enter  the  official 
commissioner  J  official  physician^  clerk  and  mine  director.) 

Scene  VI 

District  Commissiofur,  Zakovec,  Dr.  Brujy  Clerk,   Superin- 

dent    Scheidler 

Zakovec  {Goes  to  Tonicka). — Excuse  this  disturbance  but  do 
not  be  frightened. 

Tonicka  {In  great  anger ,  but  suppressing  her  emotion). — In 
the  name  of  heaven, — quickly,  quickly! 

{Members  of  the  commission  seated  around  the  table.  Outside 
two  soldiers  pass  and  repass  the  window.) 

Bruj  {To  Dr.  Houska). — ^How  is  the  sick  man? 

Dr.  Houska. — Bad — 

Bruj. — ^To  transport — 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Not  to  be  thought  of. 

Bruj. — ^Your  word,  Respected  Colleague! 

Dr.  Houska. — My  word. 

Zakevec  {To  the  district  physician  who  is  gazing  from  a  distance 
at  Kralenec). — ^He  isn't  lying? 

Bruj. — ^No. 

Zakovec  {In  a  whisper  to  Dr.  Houska). — ^Will  he  recover? 

Dr.  Houska. — ^He  will  die. 

Zakovec. — ^Another  one!  {To  the  official  physician.)  Better 
dictate  the  protocol. 

(Bruj  in  an  undertone  to  the  clerk,  who  writes^ 

CTomcKA  follows  the  dictation — her  face  working  with  growing 
anger  and  emotion.) 

Zakovec  {To  Scheidler,  quietly  but  emphatically). — ^Here  is 
another  victim  of  this  calamity.  That  poor  fellow,  {pointing  to 
ELralenec,)  is  going  to  die. 

Scheidler. — I  deeply  regret  what  has  happened.  If  I  could 
have  foreseen  such  a  thing,  I  would  not  have  even  considered  my 
office. 

Zakovec. — ^And  who  is  to  blame  for  the  whole  mess? 
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Scheidler. — Merfajt.  The  entire  prevailing  order  of  things 
was  changed  according  to  his  directions.  This  crisis  is  the  out- 
come of  it.  Had  I  known  the  circumstances  as  well  as  I  know 
them  now,  I  would  have  used  what  power  I  possessed  to  prohibit 
his  measures. 

Zakovec. — ^To  right  a  wrong  is  difficult  after  the  mischief  has 
been  done.  Who  can  give  life  back  unto  the  dead,  and  make  the 
wounded  whole  .^  And  who  will  provide  a  livelihood  for  the 
hundred  of  others  who  have  a  crippled  existence  before  them? 
Scheidler. — Our  company  will  do  whatever  it  considers  ad- 
visable for  the  benefit  of  the  people, — and  I  myself  will  resign  my 
position,  in  which  I  would  be  forever  compelled  to  endure  the 
tortures  of  hell! 

Zakovec. — ^Do  not  turn  your  back  upon  the  situation  now. 
Stay  by  it;  give  what  comfort  you  can  to  these  surviving  cripples. 
They  will  yet  be  grateful  if  you  will  but  show  the  right  spirit. 

Scheidler. — Oh,  if  I  could  only  realize  the  half  of  what  I 
have  planned  and  wish  to  do  for  them ! 

Kralenec  {Delirious y  raises  his  heady  withfixedy  stating  eyes). — 
Listen — listen — the  trumpets ! 
Tonicka. — ^Vojtech ! 
Dr.  Houska. — Silence! 

(Tonicka  runs  to  the  bed,  kneels  beside  her  husband,  clutching 
the  pillow  with  one  hand.) 

(Dr.  Houska  from  the  other  side,  walks  swiftly  to  the  bed.) 
(Bruj  stops  dictating.) 

Kralenec  {raises  himself y  clutching  at  the  feather-bed  cover, 
and  sits  erect). — ^Forward!  .  '  .  .  Forward,  brothers  .  .  . 
this  is  our  solemn  day  ...  I  am  at  the  head  ...  I 
must  lead  them  .  .  .  something  big  and  splendid  .  .  . 
Forward,  forward  .  .  .  Now  we  are  not  miners  .  .  . 
warriors  ...  we  are  warriors  .  .  .  against  the  powers 
that  crush  us  .  .  .  against  arrogance  and  pride  .  .  .  for 
our  language  ...  for  our  country!  Forward! — {Falls  back 
heavily  into  his  pillows.) 

Tonicka  {Screams). — ^Almighty  God! 
Bruj  {To  the  district  commissioner). — Delirium. 
Kralenec. — You  must  not  be  afraid — nothing — not  any- 
thing— ^what  if  they  are  stronger — ^we  will  win  out — we  must  be 
victorious  .  .  .  their  report  now — ^fire — ^fire!  .  .  .  {Half 
turning  his  head.)  Brothers!  Here,  break  out  there!  the  attack 
.  .  .  the  sign  for  the  attack!  Give  battle  .  .  .  fight 
.  .  .  {breathing  heavily)  .  .  so  .  .  .  so  .  .  Glory! 
Glory!  {Suddenly  falls  back  dead.) 
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Dr.  Houska. — So,  brother,  let  it  be  so.  You  have  seen  your- 
self a  leader,  your  dream  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  ravages  of  fever 
.  .  .  {placing  his  hand  on  the  forehead)  and  now  you  overtook 
that  glory  for  which  your  spirit  longed  .  .  .  overtook  it 
there,  where  with  your  wild  delirium  has  gone  your  soul. 

Tonicka  (Frantically). — ^Doctor! 

Dr.  Houska. — He  is  dead.     {Jll  arise.) 

Tonicka. — ^Dead!  (Falling  upon  her  knees  beside  the  bed.) 
Vojtech!    Vojtech! 

Dr.  Houska. — ^Let  us  wish  him  a  peaceful  passing.  Perhaps 
the  dead  are  still  aware,  for  a  while,  of  what  is  happening  here. 
With  the  lamentations  of  their  dear  ones,  the  passage  over  is  a 
heavy  one. 

Tonicka  (Weeping  aloud). — Oh  Vojtech!    Vojtech! 

Z^kovec  (To  the  clerk). — Finish  the  protocol:  (dictating.) 
**He  died  in  the  presence  of  the  commission." 

Dr.  Houska. — So,  so  .  .  •  the  end  of  another  human 
life —  a  funeral  protocol.  "Finished  and  signed," — ^more  is  not 
necessary.  (Stirring  without.  From  the  taindotv  may  be  seen  a 
gathering  of  the  people.) 

(Zakovec  signs  the  protocol.) 

Scene  VII 
Enter  Citizens ^  Chaplain,  Tmka 

Voices  without. — Kralenec  is  dead!  (Ten  miners  enter j 
Chaplain,  Trnka,  and  four  women.) 

Tmka. — ^Mrs.  Kralenec — ^Vojtech? 

Tonicka. — ^He  is  there !     (Pointing  to  Vojtech.) 

TVnifea.— Dead! 

Miners  and  women  (With^  subdued  voices). — ^Dead! 

Chaplain. — Dead, — gave  up  his  life  for  you,  for  us  all,  to 
purchase  for  you  a  nobler  life,  and  help  you  come  unto  your  own, 
a  realization  of  those  ideals  for  which  he  himself  died.  (Kneeling 
at  the  bed  of  Kralenec,  prays:)  Almighty  God,  accept  this  newly- 
sped  spirit  unto  thy  fold,  make  his  passing  easy,  and  in  thy  king- 
dom, give  him  his  deserved  reward, — the  life  that  is  eternal, 
endless!  And  those  who  are  left  to  grieve  his  untimely  passing, 
the  bereaved  ones,  and  all, — shadow  them  with  the  mantle  of  thy 
protection  in  the  face  of  destruction  and  ruin ! 

Trnka. — ^And  grant  not  that  we  perish,  nor  our  posterity! 

Curtain 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  "THE  FOUR 

BARE  WALLS" 

By  Beatrice  M.  Mekota  and  Francis  Haffkine  Snow 

THE  Four  Bare  Walls  is  a  socialistic  drama  written  by 
a  Bohemian  playwright  whose  influence  as  the 
director  of  the  famous  National  Theater  of  Prague, 
Bohemia,  extended  for  many  years  throughout  the 
dramatic  world  of  Central  Europe. 

Subert  reveals  in  his  drama  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  the  people,  but  the  dominant  theme  of  his  dramas  is 
one  of  patriotic  devotion  to  the  oppressed  and  bleeding  little  na- 
tion which  he  loved  with  an  almost  absorbing  love. 

For  the  tragedy  of  Bohemia,  which  has  given  a  minor  strain 
to  the  song  and  the  lay  of  its  gifted  children  alike,  has  been  the 
national  tragedy  laid  bare  in  The  Four  Bare  Walls, — the  rebellion 
and  hopeless  struggle  of  a  small  Slavic  nation,  distinctly  different 
in  its  sentiments,  its  language  and  national  characteristics  from 
the  Austro-Germans  who  have  governed  and  for  three  centuries 
oppressed  it,  fighting  a  fight  unto  death  against  the  iron  heel  which 
has  tried  to  denationalize  a  people  through  repeated  attempts  to 
wrest  from  them  their  native  language. 

The  miners'  revolt  took  place  as  described  in  the  drama,  and 
for  some  years  following  its  publication,  Subert's  Four  Bare 
Walls  was  suppressed  by  the  Austrian  government. 

This  drama  is  a  wonderful  tribute  to  that  patriotism  and  love 
of  liberty  which  again  and  again  have  drenched  the  soil  of  Bohemia 
with  the  blood  of  its  martyrs,  and  made  this  nation  an  exponent 
of  the  immortality  of  nationality  and  language. 
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BYRON  AND  SHELLEY  IN 

ITALY 

By  Ruth  M.  Stauffer 

* 

I.    Venice  and  Ravenna 

AMONG  the  great  English  poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  strangely  enough,  with  the  exception 
of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  there  were  no  two 
more  closely  associated  than  George  Gordon,  Lord 
Byron,  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  The  casual 
reader  invariably  associates  Shelley  with  Keats; 
Byron  with  no  one, — ^he  stands  by  hinself .  Yet  Shelley  saw  Keats 
only  four  or  five  times  in  his  life,  exchanged  letters  with  him  only 
once;  Shelley  and  Byron  were  in  personal  touch  with  each  other 
for  a  period  extending  over  six  years,  an  intimacy  ended  only  by 
the  death  of  Shelley. 

In  the  series  of  dramatic  interludes  that  reveals  to  us  the 
story  of  this  friendship,  the  first  scene  unfolds  in  the  majestic 
setting  of  Switzerland  by  the  green-blue  waters  of  "clear  placid 
Leman,"  where  in  the  distance 


"Far,  far  above,  piercing  the  infinite  sky 
Mont  Blanc  appears, — still,  snowy,  and  serene. 


There  where  "  the  everlasting  universe  of  things  flows  through 
the  mind,"  the  two  poets  spent  the  four  months  from  May  to 
September,  1816,  that  marked  the  inception  of  a  friendship  that 
was  to  last  over  a  period  of  six  years.  After  an  interval  of  a  year 
and  a  half  the  scenes  shift  to  the  "Paradise  of  exiles,  Italy." 
The  second  scene  is  in  Venice;  the  third,  in  Ravenna;  the  fourth, 
in  Pisa;  and  the  final  tragic  scene  on  the  wild  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia.  The  epilogue  is  spoken  by  Byron  himself  in  his  letters 
written  during  the  year  after  the  death  of  Shelley.  Throughout 
the  drama  runs  the  motif  of  a  child :  it  is  the  short  life  of  Allegra 
Byron  that  binds  the  interludes  together. 

When  Shelley  and  Byron  met  first  in  Switzerland  in  May, 
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1 816,  both  were  exiles  from  England:  the  one,  scorned  as  an  athe- 
ist and  a  rebel  against  the  laws  of  society,  had  fled  with  Mary 
WoUstonecraft  Godwin  to  seek  a  home  in  a  new  country  where 
intrepidity  of  thought  might  find  freedom  of  speech,  and  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  prejudiced  world  to  the  vision  of 
perfect  truth;  the  other,  now  reviled  as  bitterly  as  he  had  been 
idolized  in  the  national  revulsion  of  feeling  that  followed  the 
sensational  separation  from  his  wife,  had  departed  in  scornful 
defiance  to  seek  temporary  diversion  in  travel,  with  the  ever- 
increasingly  conscious  determination  to  bring  England  again  to 
his  feet  through  the  power  of  his  poetic  genius.  Shelley  was 
familiar  with  Byron's  poems,  and  at  the  height  of  the  latter' s 
fame  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  Queen  Mab  with  a  letter  asking  the 
honor  of  his  friendship.  This  letter  never  reached  Byron,  but 
he  read  the  poem  with  admiration.  When,  then,  the  two  met  at 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  at  Secheron,  a  suburb  of  Geneva,  on  May 
25,  1 816,  they  were  mutually  attracted,  and  soon  became  in- 
terested friends.  Their  meeting  may  or  may  not  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  manoeuvers  of  Jane  Clairmont,  the  half- 
sister  of  Mary  Godwin,  who  had  accompanied  the  Shelleys  to 
Geneva.  The  intrigue  between  Jane,  or  Claire  Clairmont,  as 
she  preferred  to  be  called,  and  Byron  begun  in  England  in  the  year 
of  Byron's  separation  through  the  passionate  insistence  of  Claire 
and  yielded  to  by  Byron  in  a  half-contemptuous,  devil-may-care 
mood,  was  carried  on  in  Geneva  without  the  knowledge,  apparent- 
ly, of  the  Shelleys.  The  child  of  this  union  was  destined  to  be  the 
link  that  held  Byron  and  Shelley  together  to  the  end  of  Shelley's 
life. 

During  four  beautiful  summer  months  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Geneva  the  friendship  of  the  two  poets  grew  through  days  and 
evenings  spent  in  boating  on  the  Lake,  or  in  reading  and  talking 
together  at  the  Shelleys'  cottage,  Mont  Allegre  or  at  Byron's  more 
pretentious  dwelling,  Villa  Diodati.  On  one  occasion  they  faced 
death  together  in  the  violent  storm  that  threatened  to  overturn 
their  boat  on  the  memorable  trip  they  took  around  the  Lake  tp 
Nemier,  Chillon,  Vevey  and  Ouchy.  Till  late  into  the  night, 
evening  after  evening,  they  discussed  politics,  philsophy,  theology, 
literature.  It  was  through  Byron  that  Shelley  became  familiar 
with  Coleridge's  Christabel;  through  Shelley  that  Byron  came  to 
know  Wordsworth  better.  Finally  on  August  29,  1816,  the 
Shelleys  and  Claire  Clairmont  returned  to  England,  bearing  with 
them  the  manuscript  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold^  the 
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supervision  of  the  publication  of  which  Byron  entrusted  to  his 
new  friend. 

A  year  and  a  half  later  the  friendship  so  begun  uras  renewed 
in  Italy.    The  facts  are  briefly  these:     In  March,    iSiS,   the 
Shelleys  returned  to  the  Continent  after  a  stay  of  a  year  and  a 
half  in  England.    During  this  time  Byron  had  been  living  in 
Venice.    There  Shelley  went  to  see  him  in  August  1818,  and 
remained  four  days.    As  a  result  of  that  interview  Byron  offered 
Shelley  his  villa  in  the  Euganean  Hills  near  Este.     Shelley  ac- 
cepted, and  with  his  family  spent  a  little  over  two  months  there 
until  they  left  for  Rome  and  Naples.     In  the  course  of  those  two 
months  Shelley  and  his  wife  visited  Venice  again  for  a  few  days, 
when  they  saw  Byron  every  day.    Two  years  later,  in  August 
1820,  Shelley  spent  two  weeks  with  Byron  in  Ravenna.     In 
consequence  of  tJiis  visit  Byron  moved  to  Pisa  to  the  palace  which 
Mrs.  Shelley  had  taken  for  him  just  opposite  to  where  the  Shelleys 
lived.     Byron  and  the  Shelleys  were  neighbors  in  Pisa  for  nine 
months,  from  November  i,  1821  until  May  i,  1822,  when  the 
Shelleys,  with  Jane  and  Edward  Williams,  took  for  the  summer, 
Casa  Magni  on  the  Bay  of  Spezzia  near  Lerici.  On  July  8th  of 
that  summer  Shelley  and  Williams  were  drowned.     Byron  was 
present  at  the  burning  of  the  bodies.    After  Shelley's  death,  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Byron,  Trelawney,   and  the  rest  of  the  Pisan  circle, 
established  themselves   at  Genoa,  where  they  remained   until 
Byron  and  Trelawney  sailed  for  Greece,  and  Mrs.  Shelley  for 
England. 

But  this  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  the  facts.  Isolated  so  crudely 
they  tell  us  nothing.  It  is  the  interplay  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
outgrowth  of  events,  that  builds  the  story  of  this  great  literary 
friendship  into  a  vital  fabric.  We  must  go  back  to  trace  the 
development  in  detail. 

On  their  return  from  Switzerland  in  August  1816,  the 
Shelleys  lived  in  England  for  a  year  and  a  half.  During  this 
time  the  daughter  of  Claire  Clairmont  and  Lord  Byron  was  bom 
at  Bath,  January  12, 18 17,  and  March  9th  was  christened  Allegra 
in  memory  of  Villa  Mont  Allegre  where  they  had  stayed  in  Gene- 
va. Claire  Clairmont  came  to  live  with  the  Shelleys  at  Albion 
House,  Marlowe,  where,  although  the  baby  passed  as  the  child  of 
a  London  friend,  her  presence  drew  scandal  upon  the  Shelleys. 
Shelley's  health  began  to  show  signs  of  breaking,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  go  to  Italy  for  a  warmer  climate.    Mary  Shelley  was  all 
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the  more  eager  to  carry  out  this  plan  as  it  would  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  place  Allegra  in  Lord  Byron's  care,  a  course  which 
Claire  Clairmont  was  resolved  upon  adopting  in  the  belief  that 
it  would  be  best  for  the  child  to  be  reared  as  the  daughter  of  an 
illustrious  poet  and  a  nobleman.  The  Shelleys  with  their  little 
son  William,  and  Claire  Clairmont  with  the  year-old  Allegra,  left 
England,  therefore,  on  March  11,  181 8,  and  went  by  way  of 
France  straight  through  to  Milan.  From  Lyons  Shelley  had 
written  to  Byron,  who  had  refused  to  correspond  with  Claire, 
that  they  were  bringing  Allegra  to  him.  Receiving  no  reply 
to  this  letter,  Shelley  wrote  again  from  Milan,  inviting  Byron 
to  visit  him  and  take  the  child  into  his  own  charge.  But  Byron 
answered  in  a  letter  which  Claire  records  in  her  journal,  April  21, 
"Letter  from  Albe;  nothing  but  discomfort." 

During  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  Shelleys  were  in  England 
Byron  had  been  living  in  Venice.  In  October  1816,  he  and 
Hobhouse  left  Diodati,  crossed  the  Simplon  Pass,  and  went  by 
way  of  Lago  Maggiore  to  Milan,  taking  elaborate  precautions 
along  the  way  against  Italian  brigands.  The  melodramatic  in- 
stinct of  Byron  must  have  reveled  in  such  preparations  as  these: 
"Before  quitting  this  place  [Ornavasso]  we  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  battle.  Pistols  were  reprimed,  swords  got  ready, 
Byron's  two  carbines  put  into  my  calash  with  Joseph.  We  had 
four  brace  of  pistols  in  our  carriage,  two  swords,  two  sword- 
sticks,  and  Byron's  dagger."*  They  reached  Milan,  however, 
without  any  untoward  encounters.  In  Milan  Byron  carried  off 
from  the  Ambrosian  Library  a  lock  of  Lucretia  Borgia's  long 
yellow  hair,  for  which  he  said  he  would  have  the  motto: 


(( 


And  beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair."t 


Byron  at  this  time  seemed  to  be  full  of  "remorse  for  some 
unexplained  crime"  so  that  he  was  "like  one  labouring  under  an 
access  of  folly  approaching  to  madness, "  according  to  an  account 
of  de  Stendhal  (Henri  Beyle),  who  met  him  at  Milan  at  the  theatre. 
He  thought  him  vain  and  snobbish.  "When  his  personal  attrac- 
tions were  not  the  subject  of  his  consideration,  his  noble  birth  was 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts."  But  when  he  forgot  them,  "he 
became  again  the  sublime  poet  and  the  man  of  sense. "  On  June 
27th,  the  day  that  he  met  Byron,  he  records:  "WhatVa^grand 

^Hobhouse:    Recollections  of  a  Long  Life^  Vol.  II,  page  35. 
flbid.,  Vol.  II,  page  45. 
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countenance! — ^it  is  impossible  to  have  finer  eyes! — ^the  divine 
man  of  genius ! — ^He  is  yet  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
he  is  the  first  poet  in  England,  probably  in  the  world ;  when  he  is 
listening  to  music,  it  is  a  countenance  worthy  of  the  beau-ideal  of 
the  Greeks." 

From  Milan,  Byron  and  Hobhouse  went  on  to  Venice,  spend- 
ing a  day  at  Verona  by  the  way.  Up  to  this  time  Byron  seemed 
not  to  have  abandoned  absolutely  the  idea  of  a  return  to  England 
in  the  future;  but  when  he  learned  at  Venice  that  his  daughter 
Ada  had  been  made  a  ward  in  Chancery  without  consulting  him, 
he  seemed  to  feel  that  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation  was  over,  and 
sullen  despondency  settled  upon  him.  It  was  apparently  to 
relieve  this  melancholy  that  he  plunged  into  the  orgy  of  libertin- 
ism in  which  he  indulged  for  two  years.  The  period  of  Byron's 
stay  in  Venice  until  he  met  the  Countess  Guiccioli  was  the  most 
dissolute  and  dissipated  in  his  whole  career.  His  letters  to  Moore 
during  these  years  reveal  a  complete  degradation  which  in  his 
better  moments  Byron  himself  felt. 

Some  rumors  of  Byron's  licentious  life  at  Venice  came  to  the 
ears  of  Shelley  through  a  Venetian  whom  he  met  in  the  post-office 
at  Milan.  The  stranger's  reports  made  Shelley  change  his  mind 
about  the  wisdom  of  sending  AUegra  to  Byron;  but  Qaire  in- 
sisted, for  she  thought  that  she  "ought  not  for  the  sake  of  gratify- 
ing her  own  affections  to  deprive  [the  child]  of  a  brilliant  position 
in  life."  Accordingly,  in  April  1818,  the  Swiss  nurse,  Elise, 
journeyed  to  Venice  with  the  baby. 

In  a  letter  to  Augusta  written  on  May  27,  1817,  Byron  had 
mentioned  Allegra  for  the  first  time.  He  says:  "I  am  a  little 
puzzled  how  to  dispose  of  this  new  production — ^but  shall  prob- 
ably send  for  and  place  it  in  a  Venetian  convent,  to  become  a 
good  Catholic,  and  (it  may  be)  a  nun,  being  a  character  some- 
what wanted  in  our  family." 

Now,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  Byron  to  receive  the 
fifteen-months-old  baby  in  either  his  villa  La  Mira  or  his  palace 
on  the  Grand  Canal,  where  in  both  places  his  household  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  seraglio.  Allegra,  therefore,  was  placed  in  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Hoppner,  the  Swiss  wife  of  the  British  consul  at 
Venice. 

The  Shelleys,  meanwhile,  had  taken  a  house  at  Bagni  di 
Lucca.  When  Claire  Qairmont  could  stand  the  separation  from 
her  child  no  longer,  she  persuaded  Shelley  to  take  her  to  see  Byron 
at  Venice  to  try  to  arrange  for  intercourse  with  Allegra.     On 
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their  arrival  at  Venice  on  August  22,  however,  the  tales  told  them 
by  their  gondolier  and  by  the  waiter  at  the  hotel  of  the  English 
lord's  excesses  which  were  the  talk  of  the  city,  tales  confirmed  by 
the  statements  of  the  Hoppners,  made  them  decide  that  it  would 
be  best  for  Claire's  presence  to  remain  unknown,  and  for  Shelley 
alone  to  see  Byron.  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Sunday,  August 
23rd,  Shelley  called  on  Byron  at  his  palace,  Palazzo  Mocenigo. 
Byron,  in  a  good-humored  state  of  mind  caused,  perhaps,  by  his 
pleasure  in  seeing  Shelley  again  after  two  years,  agreed  to  let 
Claire  have  AUegra  for  a  week,  and  in  order  to  facilitate  her  visit, 
offered  Shelley  his  villa  I  Cappucini  in  the  Euganean  Hills  near 
Este.     Shelley  accepted  the  offer. 

It  was  during  this  visit  in  Venice  that  Byron  took  Shelley  for 
the  ride  on  the  Lido  which  Shelley  made  the  occasion  of  Julian 
and  MaddalOy  written  in  the  next  month  in  the  summer  house  of 
I  Cappucini. 

"I  rode  one  evening  with  Count  Maddalo 

Upon  the  bank  of  land  that  breaks  the  flow 

Of  Adria  towards  Venice     ....    The  tide  makes 

A  narrow  space  of  level  sand  thereon 

Where  'twas  our  wont  to  ride  while  day  went  down. 

This  ride  was  my  delight    .... 

.     .  • .     .     With  a  remembered  friend  I  love 

To  ride  as  then  I  rode; — ^for  the  winds  drove 

The  living  spray  along  the  sunny  air 

Into  our  faces;  the  blue  heavens  were  bare, 

Stript  to  their  depths  by  the  awakening  north; 

And,  from  the  waves,  sound  like  delight  broke  forth 

Harmonizing  with  solitude,  and  sent 

Into  our  hearts  aerial  merriment. 

So,  as  we  rode,  we  talkt;  and  the  swift  thought 

Winging  itself  with  laughter,  lingered  not. 

But  flew  from  brain  to  brain;  such  glee  was  ours. 

Charged  with  light  memories  of  remembered  hours. 

None  slow  enough  for  sadness;  till  we  came 

Homeward,  which  always  makes  the  spirit  tame. 

This  day  had  been  cheerful  but  cold,  and  now 

The  sun  was  sinking,  and  the  wind  also. 

Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious,  as  may  be 

Talk  interrupted  with  such  raillery 

As  mocks  itself,  because  it  cannot  scorn 

The  thoughts  it  would  extinguish. " 
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In  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  dated  "Sunday  night, 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning, "  Shelley  describes  this  visit  to  Byron. 
He  says:  "Our  conversation  consisted  in  histories  of  his  wounded 
feelings,  and  questions  as  to  my  affairs,  and  great  professions  of 
friendship  and  regard  for  me.  He  said  that  if  he  had  been  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Chancery  affair,  he  would  have  moved 
heaven  and  earth  to  have  prevented  such  a  decision.  [In  allusion 
to  the  decision  of  Chancery  to  take  from  Shelley  his  two  children 
by  Harriet  Westbrook.]  We  talked  of  literary  matters;  his 
fourth  canto  [of  Childe  Harold]^ — ^which  he  says  is  very  good,  and 
indeed  repeated  some  stanzas  of  great  energy  to  me;  and  *Foliage' 
[Leigh  Hunt's  volume  of  verse]  which  he  quizzes  immoderately. ' ' 
Shelley  records  his  impressions  of  Byron  at  this  time  in  the 
introduction  to  Julian  and  Maddalo.  "Count  Maddalo  .  .  . 
*  is  a  person  of  the  most  consummate  genius,  and  capable,  if  he 
would  direct  his  energies  to  such  an  end,  of  becoming  the  re- 
deemer of  his  degraded  country.  But  it  is  his  weakness  to  be 
proud:  he  derives,  from  a  comparison  of  his  own  extraordinary 
mind  with  the  dwarfish  intellects  that  surround  him,. an  intense 
apprehension  of  the  nothingness  of  life.  His  passions  and  his 
powers  are  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  other  men;  and 
instead  of  the  latter  having  been  employed  in  curbing  the  former, 
they  have  mutually  lent  each  other  strength  ...  I  say 
that  Maddalo  is  proud  because  I  can  find  no  other  word  to  express 
the  concentred  and  impatient  feelings  which  consume  him;  but 
it  is  on  his  own  hopes  and  affections  only  that  he  seems  to  trample, 
for  in  social  life  no  human  being  can  be  more  gentle,  patient,  and 
unassuming  than  Maddalo.  He  is  cheerful,  frank,  and  witty. 
His  more  serious  conversation  is  a  sort  of  intoxication,  men  are 
held  by  it  as  by  a  spell. " 
In  the  poem,  he  says: 

"The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light." 

Of  himself  as  Julian  he  states  in  the  same  preface:  "Julian 
is  an  Englishman  of  good  family,  passionately  attached  to  those 
philosophical  notions  which  assert  the  power  of  man  over  his 
own  mind,  and  the  immense  improvements  of  which,  by  the 
extinction  of  certain  moral  superstitions,  human  society  may  be 
yet  susceptible.     Without  concealing  the  evil  in  the  world,  he  is 
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forever  speculating  how  good  may  be  made  superior.  He  Is  a 
complete  infidel,  and  a  scoffer  at  all  things  reputed  holy;  and 
Maddalo  takes  a  wicked  pleasure  in  drawing  out  his  taunts 
against  religion.  What  Maddalo  thinks  on  these  matters  is  not 
exactly  known.  Julian,  in  spite  of  his  heterodox  opinions,  is 
conjectured  to  possess  some  good  qualities"; — and  with  a  touch 
of  humor,  he  adds,  "Julian  is  rather  serious." 

It  is  in  Julian  and  Maddalo  that  he  describes  how  while  he 
waited  for  Byron  on  the  morning  after  their  ride,  he  played  with 
Allegra,  "rolling  billiard  balls  about."  His  picture  of  the  little 
child  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  poem. 

"A  lovelier  toy  sweet  Nature  never  made, 
A  serious,  subtle,  wild,  yet  gentle  being, 
Graceful  without  design,  and  unforeseeing. 
With  eyes — oh  speak  not  of  her  eyes ! — ^which  seem 
Twin  mirrors  of  Italian  Heaven,  yet  gleam 
With  such  deep  meaning,  as  we  never  see 
But  in  the  human  countenance. " 

When  Shelley  left  Venice,  he  took  Allegra  with  him  to  Byron's 
villa  in  the  Euganean  Hills  whither  Mrs.  Shelley  had  already  gone 
with  her  children  and  Claire  Clairmont. 

In  September  little  Clara  Shelley  became  so  ill  that  Shelley 
and  his  wife  hurried  with  her  to  Venice;  but  the  baby  died  almost 
as  soon  as  they  reached  there,  before  the  physician  whom  Byron 
had  recommended  could  arrive.  The  Shelleys  stayed  with  the 
Hoppners  for  four  days  during  which  they  saw  Byron  every  day. 
He  read  to  them  the  fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  After  their 
return  to  Este  Mrs.  Shelley  enters  in  her  journal,  "Wed.  Sept. 
30 — ^Transcribe  Mazeppa.^^ 

This  first  impression  of  Byron  on  Shelley  was  favorable. 
In  a  letter  to  Peacock  dated  October  8th,  he  writes:  "I  saw  Lord 
Byron  and  really  hardly  knew  him  again;  he  is  changed  into  the 
liveliest  and  happiest  looking  man  I  ever  met.  He  read  me  the 
first  canto  of  his  *Don  Juan,' — a  thing  in  the  style  of  *Beppo'  but 
infinitely  better. " 

On  October  12th,  Shelley  and  his  wife  were  again  in  Venice 
visiting  the  Hoppners  for  Iwo  weeks.  Shelley  saw  more  of  Byron 
alone  than  on  the  previous  stay,  and  gained  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  dissipated  life  that  Byron  was  leading,  and  which, 
although  he  could  appear  lively  and  happy  under  the  excitement 
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of  seeing  an  old  friend  once  more,  was  really  dragging  him  down 
to  the  depths  of  cynicism  and  apathy. 

In  a  Fragment:  To  Byrotiy  1818,  Shelley  upbraids  him: 

"O  mighty  mind,  in  whose  deep  stream  this  age 
Shakes  like  a  reed  in  the  unheeding  storm. 
Why  dost  thou  curb  not  thine  own  sacred  rage?" 

In  the  letter  to  Peacock  quoted  above,  he  writes  further:  "I 
had  no  conception  of  the  excess  to  which  avarice,  cowardice,  super- 
stition, ignorance,  passionless  lust,  and  all  the  inexpressible 
brutalities  which  degrade  human  nature  coyld  be  carried  until 
I  had  passed  a  few  days  at  Venice." 

In  a  letter  written  after  his  second  visit,  following  a  descrip- 
tion somewhat  in  detail  of  the  kind  of  society  with  which  Byron 
was  associating,  Shelley  says:  "He  [Byron]  says  he  disapproves 
but  he  endures.  He  is  heartily  and  deeply  discontented  with 
himself^  and  contemplating  in  the  distorted  mirror  of  his  own 
thoughts  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  what  can  he  behold  but 
objects  of  contempt  and  despair?  But  that  he  is  a  great  poet, 
I  think  the  address  to  Ocean  proves. " 

Byron  during  these  two  years  in  Venice  was  feeling  the 
fullest  loneliness  of  an  exile.  He  wrote  continually  to  his  friends 
in  England,  but  they  too  often  neglected  to  answer.  We  find  him 
saying  to  Murray,  for  instance,  "I  have  written  to  you  so  fre- 
quently of  late,  that  you  will  think  me  a  bore;  as  I  think  you  a 
very  impolite  person  for  not  answering  my  letters  from  Switzer- 
land, Milan,  Verona,  and  Venice."  To  Moore:  "You  will, 
perhaps,  complain  as  much  of  the  frequency  of  my  letters  now, 
as  you  were  wont  to  do  of  their  rarity."  Again  to  Murray  six 
months  later:  "Business  and  the  utter  and  inexplicable  silence 
of  all  my  correspondents  render  me  impatient  and  troublesome. " 
He  was  homesick,  but  refused  to  acknowledge  it.  To  fill  up 
his  time,  since  he  found  that  his  mind  "wanted  something  craggy 
to  break  upon,"  he  chose  "the  most  difficult  thing  he  (I)  could 
discover  here  for  an  amusement,  to  torture  him  (me)  into  atten- 
tion, " — the  study  of  Armenian  in  an  Armenian  monastery.  He 
frequented  the  Italian  salons  of  the  Countesses  Albrizzi  and 
Benzoni,  the  first  of  whom  was  known  as  the  de  Stael  of  Venice; 
but  Moore  records  how  dull  these  gatherings  seemed  to  him,  and 
Shelley  tells  how  the  "  countesses  smell  so  strongly  of  garlic  that 
an  ordinary  Englishman  cannot  approach  them."    To  Byron 
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these  salons  must  have  appeared  a  stupid  substitute  for  the 
English  routs  in  which  he  had  played  the  part  of  the  lion.  He 
•  refused  to  be  introduced  to  any  of  the  English  colony  present  at 
the  Italian  salons. 

In  November,  Byron's  lawyer  Hanson  and  his  son  came  to 
Venice  for  a  consultation  in  regard  to  the  Rochdale  lawsuit. 
Newton  Hanson,  the  son,  writes:  "Lord  Byron  could  not  have 
been  more  than  thirty  but  he  looked  forty.  His  face  had  become 
pale,  bloated,  and  sallow.  He  had  grown  very  fat,  his  shoulders 
broad  and  round,  and  his  knuckles  were  lost  in  fat."  Byron's 
physical  condition  began  to  be  reflected  in  his  temper.  His  self- 
control  weakened.  He  fluctuated  between  fits  of  sullen  despon- 
dency and  violent  rages. 

Meantime  Shelley  had  brought  Allegra  back  to  the  Hoppners 
in  Venice.  His  predictions  to  Claire  were  to  be  fulfilled:  she  never 
saw  her  child  again. 

Immediately  after  this,  in  November,  the  Shelleys  left  I 
Cappucini  for  the  winter  in  Naples  and  Rome.  In  the  spring, 
1 819,  little  William  Shelley  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  English 
Cemetery  at  Rome,  which  Shelley  had  described  in  a  letter  to 
Peacock,  December  22,  181 8:  "The  English  burying-place  is  a 
green  slope  near  the  walls,  under  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestus, 
and  is,  I  think  the  most  beautiful  and  solemn  cemetery  I  ever 
beheld. "  On  their  return,  after  a  stay  in  Florence,  the  Shelleys 
settled  finally  at  Pisa  where  they  lived  until  the  summer  of  Shel- 
ley's death.     "We  seemed  to  take  root  here,"  says  Mrs.  Shelley. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Shelleys  in  Pisa  Mrs.  Shelley  received 
reports  that  Allegra  was  not  thriving  in  Venice.  Mrs.  Hoppner 
wrote  her  that  the  child  had  become  "  une  petite  vieille, "  and  that 
"My  Lord  continue  de  vivre  dans  une  debauche  aff reuse  qui  tot 
ou  tard  le  menera  a  so  ruine. " 

But  in  the  month  when  this  letter  was  written,  January,  1819, 
Byron  fell  seriously  ill.  When  he  recovered  in  the  spring,  he 
began  to  reform,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  his  household  had 
been  expurgated  of  its  worst  element  during  his  illness,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  busy  with  the  second  canto  of  Don  Juan^ 
partly  to  the  fact  that  Hoppner  gave  him  to  understand  that 
Venice  was  not  shocked  but  contemptuously  amused  by  his 
career  of  vice,  but  most  of  all  to  his  meeting  in  April  with  the 
Countess  Guiccioli.  She  was  seventeen,  fresh  from  a  convent, 
the  third  wife  of  a  man  much  older  than  herself;  within  two  weeks 
of  her  meeting  with  Byron  they  were  lovers.    The  rest  of  Byron's 
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life  in  Italy  is  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Teresa  Gamba, 
Countess  Guiccioli,  and  her  family.  How  deeply  Byron  loved  her 
or  she  him  it  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss.  She  was  undoubtedly 
Byron's  good  angel  at  this  time;  she  rescued  him  forever  from  the 
life  of  a  libertine.  In  June,  1819,  he  followed  the  Countess  to 
Ravenna;  and  here  he  lived,  with  a  few  interruptions,  for  two 
years  and  a  half  in  the  Guiccioli  palace. 

The  Hoppners  now  decided  to  travel  in  Switzerland,  and  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with  Allegra.  An  English  lady  in  Venice, 
a  Mrs.  Vavassour,  a  widow  with  no  children,  offered  to  adopt  her 
if  her  father  would  renounce  all  claim  to  her.  This  Byron  refused 
to  do,  and  sent  for  Allegra  to  come  to  him  in  Boulogna  where  he 
was  staying  for  a  short  time.  His  letters  show  that  he  was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  South  America  to  establish  himself  as  a  planter  and 
intended  to  take  Allegra  with  him.  He  gave  up  this  plan,  how- 
ever, when  the  Countess  came  to  live  with  him  in  Venice  whither 
they  had  returned  in  October.  When  the  Countess  was  reconciled 
to  her  husband  and  returned  to  him  in  November,  Byron  was  sent 
for  just  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  England,  and  taking 
Allegra  with  him,  here  joined  the  Countess  in  Ravenna. 

Claire  Qairmont,  who  had  taken  a  position  as  governess  in 
Florence,  wrote  to  Byron  begging  to  be  allowed  to  see  Allegra. 
Byron  refused  for  the  reason  that  he  gives  to  Hoppner  in  a  letter 
of  April  22,  1820:  "I  so  totally  disapprove  of  the  mode  of  child- 
ren's treatment  in  the  Shelley  family  that  I  should  look  upon  the 
child  as  going  to  a  hospital  ...  I  shall  either  send  her  to 
England  or  put  her  in  a  convent  for  education  .  .  .  But  she 
shall  not  quit  me  again  to  perish  of  starvation  and  green  fruit, 
or  to  be  taught  to  believe  there  is  no  Deity. " 

Allegra  was  spoiled,  and  had  grown  to  be  rather  unmanage- 
able; Byron  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  her.  Finally 
on  March,  1821,  he  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  BagnacaVallo  in 
the  mountains  twelve  miles  from  Ravenna.  Claire,  terrified  in 
view  of  what  she  had  heard  of  Italian  convent  life,  wrote  Byron, 
imploring  him  not  to  put  the  child  in  a  convent,  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  provide  for  her  in  England.  Byron  replied  to  Shelley, 
inclosing  Claire's  letter.  Shelley  in  his  answer  to  Byron  upholds 
Byron's  course.  In  reply,*  on  April  26,  1821,  Byron  writes  that 
he  18  gratified  that  Shelley  and  his  wife  approve  of  the  steps  he 
has  taken.  The  rest  of  the  letter  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
Keats,  of  whose  death  Shelley  had  informed  him  in  the  letter  in 
regard  to  Allegra.     He  says  in  part: "  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  what 
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you  say  of  Keats — is  it  actually  true?  I  did  not  think  criticism 
had  been  so  killing  ....  You  know  my  opinion  of  that 
second-hand  school  of  poetry.  You  also  know  my  high  opinion 
of  your  poetry, — ^because  it  is  of  no  school. "  In  the  postscript  he 
adds:  "Could  not  you  and  I  contrive  to  meet  this  summer? 
Could  not  you  take  a  run  here  alone?^^ 

Byron  needed  counsel  in  regard  to  his  own  affairs,  and  trusted 
in  Shelley's  sound  sense  to^give  him  unprejudiced  advice.  As 
Shelley  writes  his  wife:  "It  is  destined  that  I  should  have  some 
active  part  in  everybody's  affairs  whom  I  approach."  Byron 
had  become  involved  in  the  Carbonari  uprising  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Count  Gamba  and  his  son,  the  father  and  brother  of 
the  Countess  Guiccioli.  When  the  revolution  fell  through,  the 
Gambas  were  exiled  from  Romagna,  and  fled  to  Florence.  Byron 
remained  behind  in  Ravenna,  undecided  as  to  what  he  should  do. 
He  thought  of  taking  refuge  with  the  Gambas  in  Switzerland, 
taking  Allegra  with  him.  It  was  in  order  to  consult  Shelley  about 
this  plan  that  he  invited  him  to  Ravenna,  his  idea  being  evidently 
that  there  they  could  talk  in  womanless  peace! 

On  August  3rd,  therefore,  Shelley  left  Pisa,  stopped  off  at 
Leghorn  to  consult  Claire  about  Allegra,  and  arrived  in  Ravenna 
August  7th,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  received  by  Byron  in 
the  Guiccioli  palace.  They  sat  up  the  rest  of  the  night  to  talk, 
discussin  politics,  personal  affairs,  and  literature.  On  the 
morning  after  his  arrival  Shelley  writes  to  his  wife  that  Byron 
seems  "to  be  greatly  improved  in  every  respect"  .  .  .  "He 
lives  in  considerable  splendour,"  he  goes  on,  "but  within  his 
income  which  is  now  about  £4000  a  year,  £100  of  which  he 
devotes  to  the  purpose  of  charity.  He  has  had  mischievous 
passions,  but  these  he  seems  to  have  subdued,  and  he  is  becoming 
what  he  should  be,  a  virtuous  man.  Poor  fellow,  he  is  now  quite 
well,  and  immersed  in  politics  and  literature  .  .  .  We  talked 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  such  matters  last  night,  and,  as  usual, 
differed,  and  I  think  more  than  ever.  He  affects  to  patronize 
a  system  of  criticism  fit  for  the  production  of  mediocrity,  and 
although  all  his  fine  poems  have  been  produced  in  defiance  of 
this  system,  yet  I  recognize  the  pernicious  effects  of  it  in  the  *Doge 
of  Venice;'  and  it  will  cramp  and  limit  his  future  efforts,  however 
great  they  may  be,  unless  he  gets  rid  of  it. " 

Of  their  life  in  Ravenna  Shelley  writes  this  famous  account: 
"Byron  gets  up  at  2  [p.  m.]  I  get  up  at  12.  Talk  till  six  {after 
breakfast!)    Then  gallop  through  pine  forests;  dine,  and  sit  up 
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till  six  A.  M.  talking  ...  I  don't  suppose  this  will  kill  me 
in  a  week  or  fortnight  but  I  shall  try  it  no  longer.  Lord  Byron's 
establishment  consists  besides  servants,  of  ten  horses,  eight 
enormous  dogs,  three  monkeys,  five  cats,  an  eagle,  a  crow,  and 
a  falcon;  and  all  these,  except  the  horses,  walk  about  the  house, 
which  every  now  and  then  resounds  with  their  unarbitrated  quar- 
rels as  if  they  were  the  masters  of  it."  .  .  .  "After  I  have 
sealed  my  letter  I  find  that  my  enumeration  of  the  animals  in 
this  Circaean  Palace  was  defective,  and  that  in  a  material  point. 
I  have  just  met  on  the  grand  staircase  five  peacocks,  two  guinea- 
hens,  and  an  Egyptian  crane.  I  wonder  who  all  these  animals 
were  before  they  changed  into  these  shapes."  He  describes  also 
Byron's  valet,  Tito,  "a  fine  fellow  with  a  prodigious  black  beard, 
who  has  stabbed  two  or  three  people  and  is  one  of  the  most  good- 
natured  looking  fellows  I  ever  saw." 

They  discussed  poetry  in  general  and  each  other's  work  in 
particular.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Shelley  spoke  such  unstinted 
praise  of  Don  Juarty  the  fifth  canto  of  which  Byron  read  aloud  to 
him.  "Lord  Byron,  I  suppose  from  modesty  on  account  of  his 
being  mentioned  in  it,  did  not  say  a  word  of  ^Adonais,'  though 
he  was  loud  in  his  praise  of  'Prometheus' ; "  writes  Shelley  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  "and  what  you  will  not  agree  with  him  in,  censure  of 
the  *Cenci.'  Certainly  if  'Marino  Faliero'  is  a  drama,  the  'Cend* 
is  not:  but  that  between  ourselves." 

The  Swiss  scheme  seemed  to  Shelley  unwise  in  view  of  the 
hostility  of  the  English  colony  with  whom  Byron  would  have  to 
come  into  contact.  He  advised  settling  in  another  part  of  Italy. 
Finally  Byron  decided  to  go  to  Pisa  where  the  Shelleys  were 
living.  At  Byron's  request  Shelley  wrote  to  Florence  to  the 
Countess  Guiccioli,  whom  he  did  not  know  at  all,  urging  the  Pisan 
plan.  In  her  reply  she  begged  Shelley  not  to  leave  Ravenna 
without  taking  "milord"  with  him.  Byron,  too,  did  not  want 
Shelley  to  leave  him  for  fear  lest  he  fall  back  into  his  bad  habits 
of  life  without  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Countess,  and  with 
time  heavy  on  his  hands  since  the  excitement  of  the  Carbonari 
plot  had  died  away.  Shelley  writes :  "  I  have  the  greatest  trouble 
to  get  away;  and  Lord  Byron,  as  a  reason  for  my  stay,  has  urged 
that  without  either  me  or  the  Guiccioli  he  will  certainly  fall  into 
his  old  habits.  I  then  talk  and  he  listens  to  reason,  and  I  earnest- 
ly hope  that  he  is  too  well  aware  of  the  terrible  and  degrading 
consequences  of  his  former  mode  of  life,  to  be  in  danger  from 
the  short  interval  of  temptation  that  is  left  him." 
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Afacintire 

THE  STOLEN  PRINCE 

Drauatis  Personae 

King. 

His  Adopted  Daughter,  Snow-White,  real  daughter  of  Tattar 

Dara,  reputed  a  toitck. 
Guests  at  the  Banquet  in  honor  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
Nurse    to    the    Heir. 
First  Courtier. 
Second  Courtier. 
Third  Courtier. 
The  Infant  Prince. 
Tattar  Dara,  the  ttntch. 
Mylu  Matti,  the  miller. 
His  Infant  Son. 
Kaysa,  the  village  gossip. 
Fride,  Frode,  Lisa,  the  children  of  the  miller. 
Maya,  the  miller's  wife. 
Dacobert,  the  king's  brother. 

Setting — LoQg  ago  in  a  Finnish  Village  and  in  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Finland. 

Scene  I 

Jt  rise,  a  banquet  scene  in  the  king's  palace  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  an  heir.     The  banquet  is  practically  over — and  the  king  sits  re- 
laxed and  smug  in  his  great  chair  talking  to  the  Princ; 
White  who  is  at  his  right  hand.     The  others  at  the  table  ■ 
very  low  in  groups. 
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King. — ^And  so,  when  he  grows  up,  he  will  be  heir  to  the 
greatest  throne  in  the  world,  this  boy  who  is  only  a  day  old  to- 
night. 

Snozo-white. — How  I  envy  him! 

King. — Do  not  fear  that  he  will  displace  you  in  my  afFection, 
Snow- White ! 

Snow-White   {In  a  toadying  voice). — I  couldn't  bear   that. 

King. — ^The  Queen  and  myself  love  you  just  as  well  as  though 
you  had  been  our  own  child. 

Snow-White  {Pouting). — Don't  remind  them  {pointing  at  the 
others)  that  I'm  not.     They  won't  forget  or  let  me  forget  as  it  is. 

King. — ^Tut — tut — ^That's  your  sensitiveness.  There's  hard- 
ly one  but  thinks  you  are  of  the  blood  royal,  I'll  be  bound. 

Snow-White. — I  feel  as  if  I  were  anyway. 

{Noise  outside  the  door.) 

King. — ^What's  that? 

(Guests  spring  up  and  look  in  a  startled  fashion  at  one  another. 
.Sounds  of  scurrying  feet  are  heard  and  a  wild-eyed  nurse ^  wringing 
her  hands  dashes  in  and  drops  on  her  knees  in  front  of  the  King^ 

Nurse. — Kill  me — kill  me! 

King  {Sternly). — ^What  foolishness  is  this? 

Nurse. — He  is  gone — stolen — 

King.— Who? 

Nurse. — ^The  child. 

King.— MY  SON!! 

Nurse. — ^The  prince — the  prince.  {She  bursts  into  sobs  and 
beats  her  breast  with  her  hands.) 

King  {To  the  guests). — Search  the  palace  and  grounds. 

Nurse. — Oh,  I  have,  I  have! 

King. — What  does  that  matter?  {To  the  guests  again)  Search! 
search  till  he  is  found. 

{They  rush  in  all  directions^  all  except  Snow-White.) 

King  {To  the  Nurse). — ^How  did  this  happen? 

Nurse. — I  went  to  the  window  to  pluck  a  sprig  of  laurel  for 
him.     When  I  turned,  he  was  not  there! 

King. — But  how  could  he  be  taken  and  you  not  hear  steps? 

Nurse. — I  don't  know,  but  it  was  as  I  have  said. 

King. — Does  the  Queen  know  ? 

Nurse. — ^Alas,  yes!  I  thought  she  might  have  lifted  the  babe 
from  his  cradle  herself. 

Snow-White. — ^You  went  to  her  to  ask? 

Nurse. — I  was  so  frightened  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing. 
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Snozv-Whiu. — But  this  might  kill  her — I  must  run  to  see. 
{Exit.) 

King. — Have  you  no  idea  what  happened  ?  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  speak. 

Nurse. — No — no — 

King. — Could  It  have  been  a  servant  just  to  plague  you  ? 

Nurse. — None  of  them  would  dare. 

King. — Surely  none  of  the  courtiers? 

Nurse. — ^They  would  have  had  to  steal  away  from  the  feast. 

King, — Are  the  palace  gates  locked? 

Nurse. — All  but  the  little  postern  gate. 

King, — ^Ah — run  and  lock  that  too, — be  quick — the  thief 
may  yet  be  caught. 

{Exit  Nurse.) 

King  {Alone). — But  I  fear  we  cannot  catch  the  thief — I 
fear — I  fear! 

{Re-enter  Snow-White.  She  walks  with  doumkung  head  and 
dragging  feel.) 

King. — What  now! 

Snow-White. — The  Queen — my  foster-mother — is  no  more. 

King  {As  he  rushes  frantically  from  the  room).— Will  they 
leave  me  no  one — no  one  these  mysterious  thieves  ? 

{Re-enter  in  a  rush  from  one  side  the  courtiers,  and  from  the 
other,  the  Nurse.) 

Snoa^^Ai/^.— Hush!  Hush!  The  Queen  is  dead.  {They 
stop  in  dismay.)     His  loss  has  killed  her! 

Nurse. — Oh,  say  you  have  found  some  sign!  I  fear  for  the 
King's  reason. 

First  Courtier. — Not  a  trace! 

Nurse. — I  tell  you,  if  this  be  an  evil  prank  of  any  of  you,  your 
life  is  not  worth  the  chirp  of  a  grasshopper. 

Snow-White. — If  we  find  any  of  you  guilty,  we  will  hang  you 
from  the  gate-post  without  time  enough  for  you  to  utter  a  prayer. 

Nurse  {Holding  out  a  ring). — See  here.  The  Queen  gave  me 
this  ring  when  the  boy  was  but  a  few  hours  old.  It  is  worth  a 
kingdom.  Oh,  if  any  of  you  know  where  he  is — tell  me — and  I 
will  give  you  this  ransom  on  the  word. 

{There  is  a  dead  silence.) 

Nurse. — Has  none  of  you  even  a  suggestion? 

Snow-While  {Taking  a  chain  from  her  neck). — ^This  ii 
twice  the  value  of  the  ring.  It  is  his  who  speaks  the  first 
help! 
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Second  Courtier. — ^There  is  not  a  fcx)tstep  anywhere. 

Snozv-Whiu. — How   silly!    Someone   must  have   walked — 
else  he  would  not  be  gone. 

Third  Courtier. — ^Unless  they  flew! 

Nurse. — What  is  that? 

Second  Courtier. — It  looks  like  witchcraft,  we  think. 

Snow-White. — Like  whose  witchcraft? 

First  Courtier  {Boldly). — There  is  only  one  witch  who  hates 
the  king. 

Snow-White.— Ohy— oh ! 

{Smothered  cries  of  *^  Shame — shameV^) 

Nurse  {Excitedly). — Do  you  mean  it  might  have  been  Tattar 
Dara? 

SnouhWhite  {Stamping  her  foot). — Be  still! 

Nurse. — ^What  cause  have  you  to  love  that  woman? 

SnouhWhiU.— Will  you  be  still? 

First  Courtier. — Everyone  knows  that  when  the  king  took 
you  from  her,  she  vowed  vengeance. 

Nurse. — ^And  when  he  vowed  to  bring  you  up  a  Christian, 
she  spat  fire  at  him. 

Second  Courtier. — Every  day  lately,  IVe  seen  her  going  by 
in  her  rags,  looking  so  threateningly  in  through  the  cracks  of  the 
gate. 

SnouhWhite. — Oh,  oh,  will  you  have  done  talking  about  her? 

Third  courtier  {Brutally). — I  suppose  it  must  seem  queer  to 
a  mother,  to  see  her  daughter  treated  like  a  princess  while  she  is  a 
hunted  beggar! 

Snoto-White. — When  my  father  the  king  hears  how  you  have 
talked  to  me,  he  will  punish  you  all. 

Nurse. — ^But  if  Tattar  Dara  did  steal  the  boy — ^what  could 
she  do  with  him  ? 

First  Courtier. — Hide  him  with  some  poor  fanuly — it's  likely. 

Second  Courtier. — ^We'd  better  hunt  for  all  the  women  with 
young  children,  then. 

Snow-White. — ^You'll  never  find  him — I  feel  sure  of  that! 

Third  Courtier. — Best  not  say  so  too  often — ^Tattar  Dara 
may  have  had  help. 

Snow-White. — ^How  dare  you!  Oh,  if  the  Queen  were  not 
dead,  you'd  never  venture  this. 

Nurse. — ^They  don't  mean  it,  your  Ladyship! 

First  Courtier. — Ladyship — Ladyship!  We've  had  enough 
of  this  witch's  daughter! 
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Snow-White. — Will  you  stop  or  shall  I  call  the  king? 

Second  Courtier. — ^Hear  her  airs  and  she  picked  out  of  the 
gutter! 

SnouhWhite. — You'll  be  glad  of  a  night's  lodging  from  Tattar 
Dara  when  the  king  hears  this. 

Nurse. — Oh,  lady,  lady,  do  not  egg  them  on.  The  King 
has  so  many  griefs  now. 

Snow-White. — Is  it  you  who  reproach  me} 

Nurse  {Drawing  away  and  beginning  to  rock  herself  to  and  fro). 
— ^Woe  is  me! 

Snow-White. — Shajl  I  show  you  what  I  think  of  your  sus- 
picions.^ Be  off — search  every  house  in  the  countryside — try 
the  lowliest  and  the  meanest.  If  you  find  but  ground  for  belief 
that  the  prince  lives — I  will  reward  you  with  all  that  I  possess. 
(She  waves  her  hand  imperiously.  They  go  out  muttering^  and 
words  such  as  ^^beggar-bratj^^  ^^zvitch-spawn^^ — ^^ place-hunter*^  are 
audible.) 

Snow-White  {To  the  Nurse). — Do  you,  too,  {her  voice  is 
suddenly  calm)  think  it  was  my  mother? 

Nurse. — Oh,  your  Ladyship.     Don't  make  me  say! 

SnouhWhite. — ^Would  she  dare? 

Nurse. — She'd  dare  anything.  She's  never  forgiven  the 
King. 

Snow-White. -^\s  she  so  fond  of  me  ? 

Nurse. — You  were  hers,  anyway! 

Snow-White. — But  nobody  could  expect  me  to  be  fond  of  her? 

Nurse  {In  a  conventional  voice). — ^No — no! 

Snow-White  {In  a  high  voice). — I  won't  go  back — I'll  never  go 
back! 

Nurse. — Hush,  hush!    The  King  wouldn't  let  you. 

Snow-White. — ^Not  to  punish  me  if  she  did  steal  the  Prince  ? 

Nurse. — ^How  are  you  to  blame  ? 

Snow-White. — But  he  may  get  to  hate  me  because  the  boy's 
gone! 

Nurse. — ^Not  likely ! 

Snow-White. — /  would. 

Nurse. — ^Well — ^well— don't  fancy  things.  Try  to  think 
what  we  can  do. 

Snow-White. — You  don't  suppose  she  did  it  because  she  loved 
me? 

Nurse. — How  could  that  be? 

Snow-White. — So  that  /  could  be — Queen — some  day? 
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Nurse  {Drawing  away  from  her), — How  horrible! 

Snow-White. — But  even  if  he's  not  dead, — if  he's  hidden  with 
poor  mean  people,  he  won't  be  fit  to  be  king  by  and  by  if  he  should 
be  found. 

Nurse  (Sternly). — It  sounds  as  if  you  hoped  he  was  dead! 

Snow-White . — ^No,  no!    What  an  idea! 

Nurse. — ^The  courtiers  hate  you  as  it  is.  Be  warned.  If 
anyone  else  should  hear  what  Fve  just  heard — 

Snow-White. — ^You  wouldn't  tell — 

Nurse.— "^eW— 

Snow-White. — One  can't  be  responsible  when  one  is  frantic 
with  grief. 

Nurse. — It  didn't  sound  like  grief. 

Snow-White. — But  I  don't  throw  what  I  said — my  head's 
going  round — the  Queen — the  Queen! 

{She  throws  up  her  hands  and  falls  over  on  the  Nurse's  lap.) 

Nurse. — Poor  child — it's  enough  to  turn  anyone's  head. 

Snow-White. — ^Take  me  to  my  father — he  needs  me  and  I 
have  forgotten  him! 

Nurse. — Best  go  yourself.  The  sight  of  me  is  hateful.  I'll 
search  once  more  for  trace  of  human  thief. 

Snow-White  {In  a  sudden  passion). — ^Tattar  Dara  is  human! 

Nurse. — It  is  right  you  should  think  so — 

Snow-White. — ^Then  what  am  I  ? 

Nurse  {Whispers). — Hush!  I  hear  the  king!  {aloud)  Snow 
White  is  the  Princess — the  one  joy  left  the  King's  hearth.  {She 
curtsies  and  goes  out.) 

{Re-enter  King.) 

King. — ^Have  they  found  any  clue? 

Snow-White. — ^They  have  gone    into  the  country  to  look. 

King. — ^Then,  they  too,  believe  that  she  stole  him ! 

Snow-White.— Ohy  my  father,  do  not  say  this! 

King  {Gently  repulsing  her). — After  all,  she  would  be  nearly 
justified. 

Snow-White. — ^Will  you  hate  me  now? 

King. — ^Not  as  I  hate  myself. 

Snow-White. — Whv  did  she  not  steal  me  ? 

King. — ^Nobody  could  have  hidden  you — you  are  like  a  jewel 
now. 

Snow-White. — If  the  prince  is  not  found — my  father — 

King. — Not  found! 
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Snow-White. — Remember— you  have  called  me  daughter 
these  ten  years  now. 

King  {Stares  at  her  as  if  to  read  her  soul). — If  he  is  not  found — 
Why,  I  will  never  stop  searching  so  long  as  I  live! 

Snow-White. — But  if  he  is  not  found  soon — how  if  he  should 
grow  up  with — swineherds? 

King  {Bitterly). — That  would  not  alter  his  soul!  I  fear  now 
that  nothing  can  do  that. 

Snow~Whiie. — What  do  you  mean? 

King. — Leave  me — I  must  think  what  to  do — 

Snoze-fVkite. — Do  not  make  me  go  away. 

King. — It  is  I  who  must  go  away  on  a  long  journey. 

Snow-White. — ^Take  me  too. 

King. —  I  must  travel  far  and  hard. 

Srww-Wkite. — ^Take  me  too. 

King. — We  should  have  to  bear  many  trials. 

Snow-Wkite. — I  should  be  with  you. 

King. — And  meet  many  strange  oafs. 

Snow-fFkite. — Here  they  would  mock  and  torment  me. 

King. — Ah!    But  you  will  scorn  those  whom  we  shall  meet. 

Snow-ff'kite. — Shall  we  not  be  searching  for  a  prince? 

King. — Well,  come  then,  and  perhaps  we  shall  find — a 
princess — too.  ' 

Scene  II 

The  mill — early  morning — not  yet  light — sacks  of  flour  on  floor 
between  baskets.  In  the  farthest  basket  n^ar  the  door  of  the  house 
rooms  is  a  tiny  baby.  The  door  is  still  stvinging  behind  the  miller 
who  has  stepped  out  for  a  moment.  Enter  the  witch  Tattar  Dara 
holding  the  stolen  prince  in  her  arms.     She  sings  softly. 

Tattar  Dara. —    Sleep,  little  stolen  Boy 

No  more  shall  thou  be  the  King's  joy 

But  here  midst  the  flour 

Henceforth  your  dower 

Drink  life  from  the  Miller's  wife's  breast. 

Sleep  little  stolen  Prince 
No  gold  crown  shall  make 
Nor  slippers  of  gold 
Your  wee  feet  enfold! 
Tattar  Dara  her  vengeance. 
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Tattar  Dora. — ^Mylli  Matti  is  a  good  hearted  fool, — he  won't 
beat  you  or  stan'-e  you.  {Sees  the  babe  in  the  basket.)  A  Boy! 
Here's  luck — now  nobody  will  know  which  is  which.  {Pinches 
the  Prince's  left  ear.)  There's  a  pinch  to  know  you  by  when  I 
come  again.  {Sounds  of  heavy  steps  outside.)  Aha!  I  must  fly! 
{Exit.) 

{Enter  the  Miller.) 

Mylli  Matti. — I  thought  I  heard  something  moving  here! 
{Peers  all  round.)  Must  have  been  a  rat — {he  sits  and  idly  rocks 
the  basket  without  looking  in.     Sings.) 

My  name  is  Mylli  Matti 

And  I'm  a  miller,  a  merry  miller 

Fat  and  rich  with  getting  siller 

Maya  is  my  wife,  my  good  true  wife 

Who's  given  me  a  son, 

This  day  that's  just  begun 

Oh  merry,  fat,  old  Mylli  Matti  with  a  son. 

{He  peeps  down  at  the  babe — sees  two  boys  and  opens  his  mouth 
in  grotesque  amazement.)  Two  of  you?  Now  how  did  that 
happen?  I  only  took  a  little  tiny  nip  to  celebrate.  {He  looks 
around  him.)  Everything  else  I  can  see  all  straight  and  clear. 
{He  picks  up  one  boy.)  Fine  boy — like  your  father.  Same  nose, 
same  ears.  {Other  boy  cries.  Puts  down  first,  takes  other.  Has  to 
alternate^  gets  confused.)  There  must  have  been  a  shower  of  boys. 
Maya!  Maya!  {Before  his  wife  can  anwser  the  village  gossip 
arrives  leaning  on  her  cane.  She  is  out  of  breath.  Fortunately 
children  hush  and  suddenly  appear  to  fall  asleep.) 

Kaysa. — I  heard  you  calling  her.     Don't  deny  it. 

Mylli  Matti. — I  just  wanted  to  ask  her — 

Kaysa. — Scaring  your  sick  wife  with  your  silly  questions — 

Mylli  Matti. — But,  Kaysa,  it  was  important! 

Kaysa. — Important — ^important — ^with  questions  of  the  weal 
and  woe  of  the  realm  at  stake? 

Mylli  MaUi. — But  I  tell  you,  I  believe  I  have  become  the 
father  of  six  sons  at  once. 

Kaysa. — ^You  have  been  drinking,  you  low  thing,  I  shall  tell 
the  villagers, — ^and  your  wife  lying  sick  and  neglected — and  I  on 
the  point  of  bursting  with  my  big  news — 

Mylli  Matti  {Stupidly). — ^What  news — ^not  more  of  them  are 
there? 
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Kaysa. — The  dear  good  Queen — always  so  good  to  us  all, 
and  to  me  in  particular, — 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Has  she  got  half  a  dozen,  then? 

Kaysa. — ^Hush,  hush !    She  bore  the  King  a  son ! 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Well,  that's  what  Queens  are  for. 

Kaysa  {Stamping). — Don't  interrupt  me  with  your  coarse 
speeches  {In  a  rush.)  The  Queen's  dead!  {She  pauses  for  this 
effect.) 

Mylli  Matti. — Well,  well, — and  she  had  only  one ! 

Kaysa. — What?  But  you  haven't  heard  the  greatest  piece 
of  news  yet — 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Did  they  find  he'd  doubled  when  they  looked? 

Kaysa. — ^You're  drunker  than  I  eyer  knew  any  new  father 
to  be — ^The  prince  is  stolen! 

Mylli  Matti. — Stolen?     {He  steals  a  glance  at  the  cradle.) 

Kaysa. — ^And  they  can't  find  a  trace  of  the  abductor. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^That's  not  funnier  than  finding  no  trace  of  the 
extra  stork! 

Kaysa. — Are  you  utterly  stupid?  Nothing  so  exciting  has 
happened  for  years.  A  scullery  maid  said  she  saw  fifteen  witches 
flying  through  the  chimney  just  after  the  boy  disappeared ! 

Mylli  Matti  {In  a  voice  of  conviction) . — I  believe  her. 

Kaysa  {In  a  superstitious  voice). — ^Well,  that  may  be — but  the 
King  has  threatened  terrible  punishments  when  he  catches  the 
thief. 

Mylli  Matti. — But  if  the  witches  hid  the  child  with  someone 
quite  innocent? 

Kaysa. — ^The  King  would  doubtless  give  the  man  a  trial 
but  I  should  hate  to  be  the  one — 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Mylli  Matti  would  hate  to  be  that  one,  I  can 
tell  you! 

Kaysa. — I  haven't  seen  your  boy  yet — 

Mylli  Matti  {Hurriedly). — He's  asleep  now. 

Kaysa. — ^What  was  it  you  kept  trying  to  tell  me  all  the  time 
I  was  talking? 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Nothing  at  all — I  was  just  teasing  you. 

(ICaysa  and  he  make  counter  movements  in  front  of  the  basket 
he  always  preventing  her  from  looking  in.) 

Mylli  Matti  {Finally  pushing  her  off). — Be  off — You're 
waking  the — ^the  boy!  What  would  Maya  say?  She'd  get  up 
in  her  fear. 

Kaysa. — ^Well — ^well — I'm  not  sure  but  I'd  better  be  going — 
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There's  lots  as  would  rather  hear  this  news  Pve  been  telling  you 
than  know  what  Mylli  Matti's  son  looks  like.  {She  flounces  off. 
Exit.) 

Mylli  Matti. — I  wonder  what  the  King  will  do  to  me  when  he 
finds  out?  {Bends  over  the  boys.)  Which  is  mine — which  is 
mine?  There  are  a  miller  and  a  prince  in  that  cradle  and  nobody 
could  tell  which  is  which.  I  said  Maya  had  given  me  a  fine  boy! 
But  what  will  she  say  to  the  boy  Pve  given  her?  And  where  did 
I  get  him?  Where?  Where?  I  wonder  what  the  king  will  do  to 
me?  {The  boys  begin  to  cry.  He  repeats  the  process  of  alternate 
soothing^  becomes  confused^  and  at  last  distracted.  He  shouts.) 
Maya — we  have  six  sons — come  out — the  King  is  killing  me! 

Scene  III 

Ten  years  later  in  front  of  the  mill.  Three  children  are  playing^ 
two  boys  and  a  girl — Fride,  Frode,  and  Lisa.  Fride  is  whittling 
a  boat — Lisa  is  making  zvreaths  out  of  flowers^  and  Frode  is  talking 
about  their  games. 

Fride. — ^The  boat's  nearly  finished.  {Shows  it  and  the  children 
clap.) 

Lisa. — I'll  hang  a  wreath  on  it  when  you  launch  it. 

Frode. — ^Then  we'll  play  hares  and  hounds,  eh?  I'll  be  the 
hare  and  you'll  all  search  for  me. 

Lisa. — ^You'll  run  too  fast  and  I'll  be  left  behind.     {Pouts.) 

Frode. — No,  no,  we'll  almost  walk! 

Fride. — ^That  wouldn't  be  any  fun! 

Lisa. — We  could  run  towards  the  bridge  where  Father 
Matti'U  have  to  cross  when  he  comes  home. 

Frode. — Oh,  there  he  is  now. 

{Enter  Mylli  Matti  bent  under  a  heavy  loadj  a  sack.  He 
wears  a  string  of  rolls  around  his  neck  and  his  pockets  bulge.) 

Children  {All  shout) . — Father  Matti !     Father  Matti ! 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Well!  Are  you  so  glad  to  see  your  old  Father? 
{He  stoops  and  drops  off  his  bag.)  Phew!  {Shrugs  to  rest  his 
shoulders.)  Pretty  heavy  that  gets  these  days!  But  father 
brought  you  something  after  all.  {He  points  to  the  wreath  of 
rolls.)     See  here! 

Lisa. — Oh,  funny  Father! 

Mylli  Matti. — ^You  shall  have  the  rolls  for  tea. 
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(Lisa  puis  her  arm  around  him  and  kisses  him  as  she  takes 
them  off.) 

Mylli  Matti. — You  are  good  children — ^Matti  has  no  heart- 
aches about  his  children!     {They  beam  at  him.) 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Where^s  mother? 

Frode. — Busy  making  supper. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Always  busy!  Well,  well,  I've  brought  her  a 
present,  too.     See  here!     {He  holds  up  a  pretty  hand  mirror.) 

Lisa  {Looking  in,  absolutely  innocent). — Oh,  how  pretty, 
whose  picture.  Father  Matti  ? 

Mylli  Matti  {Chuckling). — ^A  little  maid  like  Lisa. 

Lisa  {Pouting,  turns  away). — ^Always  teasing.  {She  carries 
the  rolls  and  the  mirror  into  the  house.  As  she  goes  you  can  see  her 
alternately  resisting  the  temptation  to  eat  one  of  the  rolls  and  looking 
into  the  mirror.  At  the  door  she  turns,  and  pointing  to  her  mother^ s 
present,  cries  out.)     Oh,  Father,  is  it  a  mirror  } 

Mylli  Matti. — Good  guess! 

Lisa. — Oh,  if  I  had  a  silk  dress  and  a  chain,  like  Snow-White, 
Father! 

Mylli  Matti. — Like  a  princess!     Fie,  fie! 

Lisa. — Only  to  see  in  the  mirror.  Father! 

Mylli  Matti. — Mylli  Matti  is  only  a  poor  Father. 

Lisa  {Running  back  and  handing  the  mirror). — ^Take  it  back — 
I  hate  it — it  made  Lisa  bad. 

Mylli  Matti  {Smiles,  takes  it,  pats  her  head  and  says). — ^Tell 
Mother  Maya  to  come  out  into  the  sun  before  it  sets.  {Exit 
Lisa.) 

Fride  and  Frode  together). — Did  you  go  far.^ 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Always  eager  for  a  story! 

Fride. — Did  anything  happen? 

Frode. — ^You  didn't  see  a  bear,  did  you? 

Fride. — Or  a  troll? 

Frode. — Or, — or — {he  whispers)  Tattar  Dara  ? 

Mylli,  Matti. — ^No,  no!  Hush!  Here's  your  mother.  Be 
sensible,   children! 

{Enter  Maya  wiping  her  hands  and  smiling.  He  goes  to  her 
and  kisses  her.) 

{The  children  begin  to  sail  the  boat.) 

Maya. — Well,  well,  you're  back  at  last. 

Mylli  Matti. — Can't  walk  fast  under  the  loads  any  more. 

Maya. — We're  getting  old. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Not  you. 
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Maya. — ^Yes,  I  tcx>. 

Mylli  Matti. — Have  the  children  been  good? 

Maya. — Lisa,   yes.     But   the   boys   are   very   mischievous. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^You  wouldn't  have  then  tame  as  girls? 

Maya. — ^To  tell  you  the  truth,  they  tire  me  now — too  hard 
to  manage. 

Mylli  Matti. — Oh,  oh,  you  don't  mean  it! 

Maya. — Indeed  I  do.  I'd  like  to  sit  more  under  the  tree 
and  look  at  the  clouds  and  listen  to  the  song  of  the  mill — ^but  it's 
always  something  to  do  for  the  boys,  always. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^You're  tired  today,  and  beiiig  all  alone  with 
them  is  hard. 

Maya. — I  never  expected  to  have  twins  either,  you  know, 
that's  what's  so  hard.  Tell  me,  am  I  getting  wrinkled  and 
worried  looking  with  all  our  poverty  and  hard  work? 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Not  in  my  eyes.  But  look  and  see  how  your 
lips  pout  when  you   talk  this  way. 

(He  puts  mirror  in  front  of  her  discontented  expression.) 

Maya  {Laughing). — ^My,  what  a  scold!  Where  did  you  get 
it? 

Mylli  Matti. — ^At  the  great  store  in  the  city.  You  always 
wanted  a  mirror  and  I  thought — *Now  she's  had  a  hard  week 
managing  those  big  boys  all  alone.     She  must  have  a  present.' — 

Maya. — ^You're  too  good.     I'm  not  worth  it! 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Mylli  Matti  won't  have  anyone  miscalling 
his  Maya.  {They  link  arms  like  lovers  and  sit  listening  to  the  song 
of  the  mill.) 

Maya. — ^The  mill  sang  the  same  song  the  day  we  were 
married. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^And  every  day  since — only  on  the  days  the 
children  came,  it  seemed  gayer  than  ever  to  my  ears. 

Maya. — ^Mine,  too. 

Mylli  Matti. — It  goes  on  as  fast  as  gossip  Kaysa. 

Maya  {Pointing  to  Kaysa  entering). — Speaking  of  angels. 

Kaysa. — ^Well,  well,  for  lovers  give  me  a  middle-aged  couple 
with  children. 

Maya. — ^Won't  you  sit  down,  Kaysa  ? 

Kaysa. — ^No,  no,  I've  just  run  in  to  say  I've  heard  a  most 
exciting  thing! 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Another? 

Kaysa. — ^Yes!  If  it  wasn't  for  me  nobody  in  this  village 
would  ever  hear  anything — 
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Maya, — That's  so,  Kaysa — ^we  depend  on  you — 

Kays  a  {Soothed). — ^Well,  don't  you  want  to  know?  Tattar 
Dara  has  been  hung. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Not  hung! 

Maya. — Poor  thing — 

Kaysa. — Caught  stealing  a  hen  in  the  king's  kitchen! 

Maya. — Killed  for  that — 

Kaysa. — ^No,  that's  not  the  worst  of  it — ^but  when  she  found 
that  they  had  her  really  caught,  she  gave  up  and  confessed  it  was 
she  had  stolen  the  prince! 

Maya  and  Mylli  Matti. — She!    The  prince! 

Maya. — ^But  did  she  say  what  she  did  with  him? 

Kaysa. — ^Nothing  they  could  do  would  force  her  to  say  any- 
thing but  that  he  was  still  alive  and  well  at  some  far-off  place. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^And  so  they  liung  her — ^But  now  they'll  never 
find  out! 

Kaysa. — The  king  and  Dagobert  his  brother  are  out  looking 
for  the  lost  prince — 

Maya. — ^What  will  they  do  to  the  people  who  must  have  hid 
him? 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Why!    They  aren't  to  blame! 

Kaysa. — ^Ay,  but  they  must  have  known  that  the  boy  wasn't 
theirs,  and  when  all  that  to-do  was  made — 

Mylli  Matti. — Pooh — Pooh!  Kaysa — ^you  are  naught  but  a 
gossip ! 

Kaysa. — ^Naught  but  a  {stops  in  her  anger  at  a  new  thought) 
How  old  are  your  boys,  now,  Maya  ? 

Maya. — Both  growing  up  so  fast  now — 

Mylli  Matti. — ^We  were  trying  to  count  up  when  you  came-^ 

Maya. — ^Talking  about  when  we  were  married — 

Mylli  Matti. — ^You  can't  gossip  about  your  marriage,  eh, 
Kaysa  ? 

Kaysa. — ^Well — ^well — I  won't  stay  to  be  twitted  as  an  old 
maid  by  you  Mylli  Matti,  I'll  go  where  I'm  more  wanted.  {Stalks 
off.) 

'Mylli  Matti. — ^Had  to  get  rid  of  her  somehow. 

Maya. — It's  bad  to  anger  her  though. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Yes,  yes,  but  we'll  have  to  hide  the  boys! 

Maya. — Do  you  think  they'd  suspect  us? 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Well — ^it  was  queer  the  way  that  extra  child 
came. 

Maya. — ^Let's  put  them  in  sacks  and  carry  them  into  the 
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forest  till  the  search  is  over.  We  can  fill  the  sacks  with  stones  to 
come  home.     {They  call.)     Children!    Children! 

Fride  and  Frode, — ^Here !    Here ! 

Maya. — ^We  are  going  to  take  you  to  the  forest  to  play! 

Mylli  Matti. — ^You  shall  have  the  rolls  to  eat! 

Maya. — ^You  can  tear  your  clothes  or  dirty  them  if  you  like. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^You  can  play  all  sorts  of  tricks. 

Maya. — You  can  pretend  one  is  a  prince  and  one  is  a  miller 
like  the  boys  Kaysa  tells  about! 

Fride. — Why  don't  you  want  them  to  see  us  1 

Mylli  Matti  {Laughing  as  if  it  were  a  joke). — Because  one  of 
you  is  a  prince! 

(Fride  and  Frode  laugh  uproariously.) 

Fride. — I  must  be  the  prince — Pm  stronger! 

Frode. — No — I  must.     I  read  better! 

Fride. — ^You    shan't   be. 

Frode. — ^You  shan't  be  either. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Who  wants  to  be  a  prince? 

Fride  and  Frode. — I  want  to  be  the  miller. 

Frode. — ^W)iat  would  a  king's  child  do  as  nice  as  this.^ 

Mylli  Matti  to  Maya. — ^Aren't  they  nice  boys  ? 

Maya. — ^Now  you  shall  hide  in  these  sacks  and  we'll  carry 
you  for  fun!     {Exeunt.) 

Lisa  {Calls). — ^Mother — ^mother — did  you  get  your  mirror? 
{Receiving  no  answer j  she  comes  out  and  faces  Dagobert  just 
coming  into  the  yard.) 

Dagobert. — Is  this  your  father's  mill? 

Lisa. — ^Yes  sir. 

Dagobert. — Does  he  know  Tattar  Dara? 

Lisa. — Oh,  I'm  sure  he  doesn't — he  won't  even  let  us  speak 
of  her. 

Dagobert. — It  looks  like  the  mill  she  described. 

Lisa. — I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Dagobert. — ^There — there — don*t  be  afraid.  Where  is  your 
father? 

Lisa  {Pointing). — Here  he  comes  now  with  Mother. 

Dagobert. — ^Well,  well,  good  people,  what  are  you  carrying? 

Maya  {Speaking  quickly). — Pigs  we've  been  to  buy,  sir! 
{She  sets  down  her  sack.) 

Mylli  Matti. — Heavy  for  old  shoulders,  sir.  {He  sets  down 
hisy  too.) 

Dagobert. — ^Have  you  no  sons  to  help  you? 
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Mylli  Matti. — ^Two,  sir,  but  they're  gone  away. 
(Lisa  stares  with  open  mouthy  and  Maya  cuffs  her  and  puts 
her  behind  her.) 

Dagobert. — ^That's  too  bad.    This  mill  of  yours  interests  me ! 
Maya. — ^Won't  you  sit  down  and  have  a  glass  of  goat's  milk? 
Dagobert. — No,  I'm  on  the  king's  business,  looking  for  the 
long  lost  prince. 

Maya. — Here,  sir.^ 

Dagobert. — ^Tattar  Dara  described  a  far-off  mill  where  she 
had  left  the  boy — 

Mylli  Matti. — No  name } 
Dagobert. — Didn't  know  the  name  it  seems — 
Maya. — ^Well,  you  see  there  are  no  children  here,  but  the 
little  Lisa  there — 

Dagobert. — H-m-m-m!  I'll  just  walk  back  to  tell  the  king. 
{He  goes  reluctantly.) 

Mylli  to  Maya. — ^Are  we  safe? 

Maya. — Hush!  Don't  you  hear  strange  noises?  (They  go 
off  one  side.) 

(Snow-White  comes  rushing  on  pursued  by  a  bear — Fride 
and  Frode  follow  at  a  great  pace.  Frode  succeeds  in  scaring  it 
away.     The  King  and  Dagobert  follow  breathless.) 

Snow-White  {Flinging  herself  on  the  King). — Oh,  father, 
father! 

King. — My  darling  child  {He  turns  to  Frode)  Come  here, 
boy! 

Frode. — It  was  nothing — 
King. — ^Nothing  to  save  the  life  of  a  princess? 
Frode. — ^A  princess?    How  lovely!    It's  like  the  fairy  tales — 
King  to  Snow-White. — Kiss  your  preserver,  Snow-White! 
Snow-White. — Father!     Kiss  a  miller's  boy? 
King. — Shame  on  you — my  daughter.     He  saved  your  life. 
Frode. — She  needn't  kiss  me.     I  had  the  fun  of  saving  her. 
Let  her  kiss  Fride.    He  missed  it  all. 
(Fride  giggles  with  bashfulness.) 
King. — Kiss  them  both. 

Snow-White. — Come  here — peasant  boys.  {They  come 
awkwardly.  She  just  pecks  their  foreheads.)  That's  something 
to  tell  your  grandchildren  about. 

King  {To  the  boys  who  have  been  bobbing  and  pulling  their 
forelooks). — ^Does  either  of  you  know  Matti  the  Miller? 
Fride. — ^My  father,  sir? 
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King. — ^Your  father?    Good.    Take  me  to  him. 

Frode. — I  see  him  coming  now  with  Mother. 
{Re-enUr  Mylli  Matti  and  Maya  running.) 

Maya  {To  children). — Oh,  you're  safe — 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Why  did  you  come  back. 
{Then  they  see  the  others  and  stand  abashed.     Lisa  who  has 
been  hiding  from  the  excitement  creeps  out  and  joins  the  group.) 

King. — Mylli  Matti, — on  the  day  of  her  death  Tattar  Dara 
betrayed  you. 

Mylli  Matti. — Betrayed!    Me?    But  I  have  done  nothing! 

King. — ^You  have  hidden  a  prince. 

Dagobert. — ^Did  she  say  this  name,  sire? 

King. — ^Ay,  but  I  kept  it  to  myself  for  fear  of  failure. 

Maya. — ^A  prince — in  our  household! 

King. — ^A  good  household,  I  should  judge. 

Maya. — ^We  do  our  best,  sire. 

King. — And  she  bade  me  look  at  your  boys  well.     One  of 
them  would  be  mine. 

Mylli  Matti. — Oh,  no,  no,  no — not  one  of  our  boys, — no,  no, 
no! 

Maya. — Not  Frode — not  Fride. 

King. — ^The  one  whose  left  ear  was  pinched  deeply  at  the 
base. 

Lisa  {In  a  shrill  voice). — ^That's  Frode. 

Snow-White. — I  knew  no  peasant  boy  could  have  saved  us. 

King. — ^Which  is  he? 

King  (Frode  runs  to  him^ — he  looksy  then  clasps  him  to  his 
breast). — ^My  son,  my  little  boy!     {They  are  all  overcome.) 

Maya. — Oh,  how  shall  I  bear  it  to  lose  him? 

Mylli  Matti  {Bitterly). — I  thought  it  was  too  much  trouble 
for  you  to  have  two  boys  a  little  while  ago. 

Maya. — Oh,  oh,  Tattar  Dara  must  have  heard  me.    This 
is  my  punishment. 

Mylli  Matti. — ^Do  not  weep.    There  is  still  Fride. 

Lisa. —    .     .     .    And  here  am  I ! 

Maya. — Frode  was — different — somehow! 

(King  who  has  been  talking  aside  to  the  Prince  speaks  to  the 
Miller  and  his  wife.) 

King. — ^This  child  loves  you  so  dearly — 

Maya  and  Mylli  Matti. — ^We  have  tried  to  be  good  to  him — 

Frode. — ^You  have — you  have — 
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King. — ^And  at  my  court  he  might  not  have  grown  into  so  fine 
a  boy — 

Maya. — ^You  are  no  longer  angry  with  us? 

King. — How  can  I  be  angry  today? 

My  Hi  Maiti. — ^No — it  is  only  we  who  must  weep  (Hf  turns 
away.) 

King. — Frode  does  not  want  to  go. 

Maya. — Good  Frode  {She  too  turns  away.) 

Snow-White. — ^Not  want  to  go  to  the  court  where  the  King 
and  I  live? 

Frode. — I  do  not  want  to  go  away  from  Fride  and  Lisa  and 
father  and  mother  Matti. 

Maya  {With  an  effort). — This  is  no  place  for  a  prince  after 
all,  Frode! 

King. — So  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  you  see,  boy,  but  to 
say  good-bye. 

Frode  {Blubbering). — I  want  them  to  come,  too. 

King. — ^Would  you  ? 

Fride. — Lisa  shall  be  a  princess  too. 

King. — ^You  shall  marry  her  one  day  if  you  wish — 

Lisa. — Oh,  Frode,  Frode! 

Snow-White. — ^Marry  a  peasant? 

Maya  and  My  Hi  Matti. — ^Really? 

Frode. — What  does  that  matter? 

King. — If  you  are  happy,  nothing! 

Snotv- White. — ^And  what  of  me,  what  of  me? 

King  {Laughing). — ^Why  you  shall  marry  Fride  if  you  will. 

Snow-White. — I'll   run  away  first. 

King  {Sternly). — For  shame. 

Snow-White. — I  tell  you,  I  hate  you  when  you  tease  me  thus! 

King. — Hate  me — after  all  these  years! 

Snow-White. — ^You  are  cruel, — cruel! 

King. — ^Not    to    you,    Snow-White. 

Snow- White. — Did  you  not  kill  my  mother? 

King. — ^Tattar  Dara!    She  was  a  wicked  witch. 

Snow-White  {Dropping  off  her  white  cloak  and  showing  herself 
in  witch's  dress). — So  am  I — so  am  I! 

Frode. — ^Then  fly  away  fast,  you  wicked  thing — ^we  want 
none  but  good  and  happy  people  here. 

{They  all  begin  to  chase  her  and  she  goes  off  on  a  broomstick 
followed  by  the  running  and  whooping  crowd.) 


THE  FIELD  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

Dramatis  Personae 

Older  Sister. 

Two  Younger  Sisters, — 

AiNA, 

Therese. 
A  Brother,  Lorenzo. 
The  Enchanted  King. 

Setting — ^A  raspberry  field  when  the  berries  are  ripe. 
Time — ^Any  time  when  fairies  can  best  be  believed  in,  towards 
twilight  of  the  day. 

At  rise  all  except  the  King  are  seen  busy  picking  berries  in  the 
field. 

Therese. — ^Now  we  have  berries  enough. 

Aina. — For  jam? 

Lorenzo. — For  lunch? 

Older  Sister. — ^Are  you  tired  picking? 

Aina. — ^WeVe  filled  our  pails. 

Therese.— It's  hot. 

Lorenzo. — I'm  starved. 

Older  Sister. — ^Well,  Lorenzo,  you  get  the  cream  out  of  the 
brook. 

Therese.— Vll  lay  a  cloth. 

Aina. — Did  you  bring  plenty  of  sugar? 

Older  Sister. — ^A  whole  bowl  full ! 

Therese. — Can  we  eat  all  we  want. 

Older  Sister. — ^As  many  as  you  like. 

Aina. — Oh — oh — oh — oh ! 

Older  Sister. — ^Why,  what  is  the  matter? 

(Aina  continues  to  shriek  and  jump  about  pointing  all  the  while 
at  her  pail  of  berries.) 

(Therese  looks^  discovers  the  source  of  terror  and  shrieks  too.) 

{Re-enter  Lorenzo  with  the  cream.) 

Lorenzo. — ^What's  all  the  row  about? 
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Older  Sister  {Who  has  discovered). — ^A  horrible  fat  green  worm 
on  Aina's  berries. 

Lorerao, — Is  that  all  ?  You  scared  me  so,  with  your  shrieks, 
that  I  thought  it  must  be  a  bull  at  least. 

Older  Sister. — ^What  would  you  have  done  then  ? 

Lorenzo. — Oh,  Pd  have  thrown  the  cream  jug  at  him! 

Older  Sister. — ^And  wasted  all  that  cream? 

Lorenzo. — But  if  Fd  driv6n  him  off? 

Therese. — ^Well,  you  haven't  done  anything  now  for  all  your 
fine  talk. 

Aina. — I  wouldn't  touch  those  berries  for  anything  now. 

Therese. — Suppose  there  were  another  further  down  in  the 
pail  1 

{Both  shriek  at  the  thought.) 

Lorenzo. — Here,  you  sillies,  I'll  show  you  what  to  do.  {He 
seizes  worm  and  is  about  to  tread  it  under  foot  when  the  girls  become 
remorseful  and  so  lose  their  fear  to  a  degree.) 

All  three  together. — Oh,  don't,  don't,  don't! 

Lorenzo. — ^Why  not.^ 

Therese. — Poor  thing!     It  can't  help  being  a  worm! 

Aina. — It  would  make  a  horrid  mess,  too. 

Older  Sister. — Couldn't  you  take  it  ofF  somewhere.^ 

Therese. — I'll  get  a  big  leaf  to  carry  it  on.  {Business  of 
depositing  it  on  leaf.  Therese  shrinkingly  removes  it  to  the  shade 
of  the  farthest  bush.  As  she  puts  it  down  they  sigh  with  relief  for 
themselves  and  her.) 

Lorenzo. — ^You  girls  are  the  funniest.  First  scream  with 
fear  of  it  and  then  for  it. 

Older  Sister. — ^Now  I'll  spread  out  the  berries  and  make  sure 
there  are  no  more. 

{Business.     All  peer.) 

Lorenzo. — Hurry  up!  I'll  have  to  eat  them  worms  and  all, 
if  I  wait  much  longer ! 

Older  Sister. — ^They're  all  right.     Now  eat  all  you  want  to. 

{They  fall  to.) 

Therese. — Supposing  these  were  mushrooms ! 

Aina. — Or  truffles! 

Lorenzo. — Then  we'd  be  dead  from  eating  so  many! 

Older  Sister. — Or  poisoned  if  we'd  gotten  a  toadstool  instead 
of  a  mushroom. 

Therese. — Is  it  the  fairies  who  punish  people  for  eating  their 
toadstools  ? 
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Lorenzo. — ^Hmph ! 

Aina. — Supposing  there  were  fairies  here? 

Older  Sister, — ^Well,  there  isn't  much  else.  I  certainly  shan't 
have  any  berries  left  for  jam. 

Therese. — Oh,  I  can  pick  some  more  now.     Pm  rested. 

Aina. — So  'm  I! 

Lorenzo, — ^Well,  I  don't  mind  either. 

Older  Sister  (Hesitatingly). — I  have  to  go  back,  though! 

Lorenzo. — Don't  you  suppose  I  can  take  care  of  the  girls  .^ 

Older  Sister. — ^Well,  be  sure  you  do,  and  don't  go  too  far  away! 

Girls. — ^We  won't — 

Older  Sister. — Be  sure  to  come  back  by  sundown. 

Therese. — ^All  right! 

Aina. — Sundown? — ^We'U  be  home  long  before  then! 

Lorenzo. — Oh,  yes — Long  before! 

Older  Sister.— Good  luck!     (Exit.) 

(During  the  next  remarks  the  children  wander  about  separately 
farther  and  farther  hack  stage  where  the  underbrush  is  very  thick.) 

Therese. — Have  you  many? 

Aina. — Half  a  pail! 

Lorenzo. — ^My  pail's  full.     I'm  going  to  eat  some  more. 

Therese. — How  dark  it's  growing! 

Lorenzo. — Looks  like  thunder. 

Aina. — Hadn't  we  better  go  home  then  ? 

Therese. — ^Which  path  was  it? 

Lorenzo. — ^This  one. 

Aina. — ^No,  I'm  sure  it  was  this  one. 

Therese. — ^Don't  you  remember  any  landmark? 

Lorenzo. — Come  on,  I  know  I'm  right.  (They  go  hesitatingly 
across  back  stage  and  come  out  center  fronts  but  do  not  recognize  it 
in  the  changed  light.) 

Aina.— Oh,  we'll  never  get  home.     I  know  we're  lost. 

Lorenzo. — ^Do  come  on.     This  looks  right  to  me. 

Therese. — ^You  go  a  little  way  and  call  back  if  you  find  the 
road.     (Exit  Lorenzo  muttering.) 

Lorenzo. — Be  sure  you  come  the  minute  I  call  then. 

Therese  and  Aina. — Oh,  I'm  afraid! 

Therese. — ^Don't  you  feel  awfully  hungry  again,  too? 

Aina. — I  wish  we  had  a  table  just  full  of  goodies  right  here 
now. 

(Such  a  table  appears.) 

Girls. — Oh,  oh,  how  lovely! 
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Therese. — I  wish  Lorenzo  would  come  back. 

{Re-enter  Lorenzo  rather  hang-dog  and  down-cast.) 

Lorenzo. — Oh,  I  say? 

Aina. — Come  and  have  some. 

Lorenzo. — But  where  did  you  get  it.^ 

Therese. — ^We  just  wished  and  there  it  was. 

{They  all  eat  cakes  and  candy.) 

Lorenzo. — Let's  wish  something  else  and  see  what  happens 
then! 

Aina. — ^We  did,  we  wished  for  you  to  come  back. 

Lorenzo. — Pooh!    I  was  coming  anyway.   'That's  nothing. 

Therese. — Did  you  find  the  road  ? 

Lorenzo. — ^No.    The  blamed  thing  has  got  lost  somehow. 

Therese. — ^Let's  wish  for  a  soft  bed,  as  if  we  were  home, — ^it's 
dark  enough  to  be  night.  {As  she  finishes  beds  appear  for  each  of 
them,  with  pillows  and  down  comforts.) 

{The  children  are  too  awed  for  words  at  first  but  climb  into  the 
beds  and  pretend  to  sleep  for  a  moment^  then  converse  in  whispers.) 

Lorenzo. — ^This  is  a  lark ! 
,  Aina. — I  said  there  might  be  fairies  in  this  wood. 

Therese. — ^Don't  you  wish  we  might  see  them  or  it,  just  to 
say  thank  you.^ 

{Immediately  a  very  odd  little  figure  of  an  old  man  appears 
limpingj  his  face  marred  by  a  crooked  twisted  mouth,  still  however 
capable  of  smiling  as  is  shown  later.  Despite  his  oddity  there  is  a 
certain  dignity  about  him.) 

King. — ^You  wished  to  see  me,  children? 

Aina. — Oh,  was  it  you  who  gave  us  the  cakes? 

Therese. — ^And  the  soft  pillows? 

Lorenzo. — How  do  you  do  it  please  ? 

King. — ^Well,  it's  easy  enough  if  you're  a  king. 

{The  children  look  at  one  another  and  their  mouths  form  O^s 
silently.     They  become  shy,  silent  arid  frightened.) 

King. — ^You  needn't  be  afraid,  however.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  you  girls,  I  shouldn't  be  alive  now. 

Aina. — For  us? 

Therese. — Oh,  how  could  that  be? 

Lorenzo. — ^Didn't  I  help  any? 

King  {Fiercely). — ^No.     You  tried  to  kill  me. 

Therese. — ^Why,  Lorenzo  never  would. 

Aina. — I  think  you're  horrid  now. 

King. — Don't  be  saucy,  miss.     I  could  cast  a  spell  over  you. 
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Lorenzo. — ^Please  don't  do  that.    They  were  good  you  said. 

King. — ^Well,  Fm  tired  of  being  the  only  one  to  suffer  en- 
chantment. 

Aina. — Can  a  king  be  enchanted? 

Therese, — ^Who  would  dare? 

Lorenzo. — ^Was  it  an  enemy? 

King. — A  terrible  big  thing — so  big  that  I  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  what  it's  like — casts  a  spell  over  me  once  a  year 
— and  turns  me  into  a  worm. 

Aina. — ^A  worm?    How  dreadful! 

Lorenzo. — Not  a  raspberry  worm! 

King. — ^This  time  I  was  a  raspberry  worm,  yes! 

Therese. — Oh,  our  worm? 

King. — ^Yes.     So  you  see  how  you  saved  my  life. 

Lorenzo. — ^Then  you  won't  be  bad  to  the  girls — they  were 
gentle  to  you  even  when  they  didn't  know! 

King. — ^How  about  you  ? 

Lorenzo. — I'm  sorry  I  tried  to  step  on  you  but  I  couldn't 
know  you  were  a  king,  could  I  ? 

King. — ^The  Big  Thing  makes  me  a  worm  for  fear  I'll  get 
proud.     You're  proud.     Take  care. 

Lorenzo. — I'll  not  trample  any  more  worms  if  I  can  help  it. 

King. — But  you  see,  I  ought  to  do  something  to  you. 

Therese. — ^Why  were  you  so  good  to  us  if  you  meant  to  punish 
us? 

King. — I  have  to  grant  any  wishes  to  those  who  save  my  life. 

Lorenzo. — ^Well — then  there's  only  me  to  punish,  and  I  don't 
don't  mind  if  the  girls  are  safe.     I  promised  to  look  out  for  them. 

King. — ^This  lame  leg  and  crooked  mouth  are  your  doing, 
you  know,  you  seized  me  so  roughly. 

Lorenzo. — Oh,  I'm  sorry,  can  I  do  anything  to  help? 

King. — Well,  no.  (Smiles.)  But  in  my  country,  looks  don't 
count,  so  I'll  forgive  you. 

Therese  and  Aina. — Oh,  goody,  goody! 

Lorenzo. — ^That's  certainly  very  generous  of  you! 

King. — ^And  I'll  even  let  you  have  one  more  wish  before 
I  have  to  vanish — only  you  must  all  agree  on  the  same  one. 

Aina. — Oh,  I  wish  for  diamonds! 

Therese. — I'd  rather  have  a  long  blue  silk  dress  with  a  train 
like  the  pastor's  sister. 

Lorenzo. — ^What  good  would  those  be  to  me? — I'd  like  a  pony. 

Aina. — We  could  ride  him,  I  suppose? 
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Therese. — ^Would  you  let  us? 

Lorenzo. — Oh,  now  and  then! 

Therese. — Somehow  I  don't  care  much  for  a  pony  after  all. 

Aina. — It  wouldn't  be  any  good  unless  it  knew  the  way  home. 

Lorenzo. — ^Well,  we  could  wish  it  to  take  us  there  couldn't  we? 

King. — Only  one  wish,  you  know.  {He  pirouttes  and 
whistles.) 

Therese. — I'd  rather  go  home  than  anything. 

Lorenzo. — I  suppose  Sister  is  worried  about  us. 

j4ina. — She  was  going  to  make  us  pancakes  tonight. 

Lorenzo. — With  jam. 

Therese. — ^Maybe  she's  looking  out  of  the  window  now. 

Aina. — ^No, — she'll  be  standing  at  the  door  with  her  hand 
over  her  eyes  and  the  lamp  held  up  high. 

Lorenzo. — I  said  I'd  bring  you  safe  home  too! 

King. — ^Well,  well,  children,  my  time's  precious.  What 
shall  it  be — this  great  last  wish? 

All-together. — Oh,  we  wish  to  be  safe  home  again! 

Curtain  drops  and  rises  again  on  tableau  of  rejoicing  at  the 
home. 


THE  TROLL  KING'S  BREAKFAST 

Dramatis  Personae 
Troll-King. 

Bear,  his  councillor^  always  afraid  of  being  eaten. 
Night  Animals,  Reindeer,  Wolf,  Elk. 
Goblins. 
Brownies. 
Fairies. 
Trolls. 
Fir  Dryad. 
Spruce  Dryad. 
Little  Olle,  the  peasant  boy  who  falls  in  and  out  of  the  clutches  of 

both  king  and  bear. 

Time: — ^Long,  long  ago  in  Lapland. 

At  rise  J  scene — a  mountain  slope,  covered  with  firs  and  spruces 
left.  Lower  stage  a  large  rock.  To  center  and  right  an  open  space 
and  a  path  leading  off.  The  open  space  is  covered  with  goblins, 
trolls,  fairies,  and  brownies.     They  are  engaged  in  the  dance  of 
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daton.  At  its  close,  they  salute  the  East,  and  vanish.  Then  the 
night  animals  steal  silently  across  the  open  space  into  the  forest,  in 
procession,  the  reindeer,  the  wolf,  the  elk,  and  the  bear.  The  bear 
hesitates  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  stealing  back  hides  behind  a  bush. 
Then  the  fairy  Queen  comes  on  and  runs  from  tree  to  tree,  tapping. 
As  she  taps  a  sleepy  Dryad  looks  out  from  each  tree  and  seeing  her 
jumps  out  and  scuttles  of  to  work,  all  except  the  last  two  who  remain 
to  help.    As  she  taps,  she  says:) 

Queen. — Awake  my  firs!  Awake  my  spruces!  The  dawn  is 
at  hand ! 

Fir  Dryad  {One  of  the  two  who  remains). — Is  it  bright  today? 

Queen. — It  will  make  your  dress  shine. 

(Fir  dryad  steps  out  and  shaking  out  her  dark  draperies,  prinks 
visibly.) 

Spruce  Dryad. — ^Don't  be  a  silly — you'll  always  be  a  dark 
little  thing. 

Fir. — But  so  will  you — ^you  know — and  you'll  always  be 
dumpy,  too. 

Queen. — Hush,  hush,  my  dears,  the  mountain  king  has  ears. 

Fir. — He'll  not  wake  yet  awhile. 

Queen  {Straightening  things  up,  picking  up  leaves,  etc). — I 
saw  him  stir. 

Spruce. — I  laid  his  bed  too  thick  and  soft  last  night  for  early 
rising. 

Queen. — Best  be  ready,  though.  {She  begins  to  bustle  around^ 
Here's  his  coat.  (Fir  Dryad  brushes  it.)  Where's  his  crutch? 
(Spruce  finds  it.)  Oh,  dress  it  up — he  hates  it  so.  {Business  of 
decking  it  with  vines  and  flowers.   Re-enter  a  Brownie  and  Troll.) 

Fir  {To  them). — ^No  use  to  set  the  table. 

Brownie  {Standing  stock  stilt). — ^Why? 

Fir. — ^Nothing  to  eat. 

Queen. — He  has  the  most  dreadful  appetite,  too. 

Troll. — ^He's  so  cross  when  he  wakes  up! 

Spruce  {Nodding  knowingly). — He  can't  catch  any  deer  or 
elk  any  more ! 

Brownie. — I'm  always  afraid  he's  going  to  eat  me,  he's  so 
hungry. 

Troll. — ^You  wouldn't  make  a  mouthful — he  wants — {glances 
around,  sees  Bear  poking  up  his  head)  a  bear. 

Bear  {Popping  out). — ^Mercy  on  us,  don't  put  that  idea  into 
his  mind! 
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Quern  (Soothingly). — He'd  rather  have  a  man. 

Bear. — ^That's  better.  (He  moves  back  as  if  to  lie  down  for  an 
extra  nap.) 

Troll. — ^Don't  talk  so  loud — he'll  make  us  hunt  something  for 
breakfast  if  he  hears. 

Brownie. — But,  really,  what  is  there  for  him  ? 

Fir. — I  meant  it.     We  can't  find  a  thing! 

Brownie. — Best  run,  then,  he'll  surely  breakfast  on  us  if  we 
don't  look  out! 

Troll. — ^And  neither  of  us  would  take  a  minute  to  eat,  either. 
(Brownie  and  Troll  scuttle  off^  stumble^  roll  together  on  ground^ 
smother  their  laughter,  get  up  and  exeunt.) 

Queen  {As  they  are  disappearing). — Hurry!  He's  waking  up! 
S-sh!     {Finger  on  lip  she  waits.) 

Mountain  King  {Stretches,  he  has  been  lying  beside  the  rock, 
lower  right,  in  full  view  of  the  audience  all  this  time  sits  up,  rubs  eyes, 
yawns,  makes  sleepy  noises). — Well,  well,  now  I'm  awake!  {Claps 
his  hands.)  At  last!  {He  feels  his  legs.)  Stiff  old  legs!  {He  shakes 
his  head  ruefully.)     Can't  run  on  these  icy  roads  now. 

Queen  {Stepping  into  sight). — ^You  have  hundreds  willing  to 
run  for  you ! 

King. — ^Don't  live  as  high  as  I  used  to,  for  all  that.     {He 
scowls  at  her.)     Whew!    What  wouldn't  I   give  for  some  fried 
wolf  once  again — I'm  starving — that's  what  it  is — starving! 
{He  stands  up  shakily.) 

Queen. — Shall  I  send  my  little  maids  after  some  nice  fresh 
meat? 

King  {Whimpering  senilely). — Won't  beg — though  I  do  rule 
over  all  the  trolls,  and  goblins  and  brownies — won't  ask  them  for 
food!     {He  staggers  around.) 

Fir. — My  arm? 

King. — ^No — I'd  better  sit  and  watch — something  eatable 
may  come  by.     {He  sits  down.) 

Queen. — Shall  we  stay? 

King. — ^No,  no,  I'm  best  alone. 

{Sounds  of  steps  and  singing  off  stage.) 

King. — ^There  comes  something! 

Fir  {Catching  a  glimpse  through  the  trees). — Only  a  little  boy. 

King. — ^Well,  better  than  nothing  at  all  for  breakfast. 

(Queen  and  Dryads  give  a  horrified  look  and  disappear  be- 
hind  the  nearest  trees.) 
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King. — ^How*ll  I  catch  him  though  ?     Better  hide.     {He  does 
JO  behind  the  big  rock.)   {Enter  Little  Olle  on  skiis.    He  sings:) 
Olle. —  The  forest  is  green 

And  the  drift  is  white — 
Hurry,  hurry,  hither — 
Over  the  frozen  sea. 
Fly  little  ski,  fly, 
Over  dale  and  hill. 
Queen  and  Dryads  reappear.) 
Queen. — Good  day,  Olle !    Do  not  be  afraid  of  us. 
Olle. — Oh  no,  I  like  your  looks. 
Spruce. — ^How  you  go! 

Olle  {Takes  a  great  slide). — Whew!    That's  going  some.? 
Fir. — Fine ! 

Olle  {Looking  around  with  a  delighted  air). — See  now!  here  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  forest! 
Queen. — ^Are  you  so  glad  ? 

Olle. — It's  different  from  the  pastures  at  home.     Oh,  how 
high  the  mountains  are!    How  big  the  fir  trees — like  giants! 
Spruce. — ^Hadn't  you  better  go  back? 

Olle. — But  there  was  something  I  wanted  to  do  in  the  forest. 
Queen. — Can't  you  remember  what? 

Olle  {Scratching  his  head). — Oh  yes!  Pay  a  visit  to  the  bears. 
Spruce  Dryad. — Well,  if  you  insist — he's  deep  in  the  wood — 
go  straight  on. 

{Casting  regretful  looks  of  pity  over  their  shoulder,  they  dis- 
appear once  more.) 

Olle. — Funny  their  not  wanting  me  to  go — and  the  way  they 
appeared  and  disappeared.  This  is  a  real  fairy  tale  adventure! 
Hooray!     {He  begins  to  sing  again.) 

Here  is  the  home  of  the  squirrel 
Here  is  the  land  of  the  bear 
Here  is  the  tooth  of  the  wolf 
Here  is  the  claw  of  the  eagle 
Here  is  the  bed  of  the  trolls 
{He  wanders  in  a  circle.) 
Queen  {Calling  from  off). — ^Are  you  lost,  Olle? 
Olle. — Perliaps — but  I  am  not  afraid!     {Struts.)     No,  I  am 
not  afraid.     Olle  is  the  man  to  take  six  bears  by  the  collar — even 
two  wolves — an  eagle  if  his  ski  staff  were  only  shod  with  iron— or — 
or — or — three  foxes.     But  how  to  bring  them  home?    Well — 
that  could  be  fixed  somehow.    Then  I'd  sell  them — and  buy — Oh, 
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I  don't  know  what — let's  see — I'd  buy — oh,  a  gun!  Then  when 
I  walked  in  the  woods — stupid  bears  could  come  as  many  as  chose 
— I'd  shoot  every  one !  {Mocking  laughter  from  the  Dryads,  off 
stage.) 

Olle. — ^Yes,  I  would!  But  what  is  that  coming  over  there 
by  the  spruce?    Oh,  oh! 

Bear  (Bear  enters  from  behind  the  trees j  walking  on  his  hind 
legs). — Bum!     Bum!     Who  is   this   talking  of  shooting  bears? 

(Olle  tries  to  flee^  but  stumbles.) 

Bear. — Who  are  you  to  go  shouting  in  the  forest  disturbing 
my  sleep? 

Olle  (Coaxingly). — Only  little  Olle  singing  to  warm  himself. 
Olle  has  only  a  little  thin  jacket  on,  and  it  is  cold! 

Bear. — ^A  jacket?  The  very  thing  I  need.  Give  it  to  me 
and  I  will  let  you  go. 

Olle. — Mother's  too  strict!  She'd  spank  me  if  I  came  home 
without  it.  If  Bear  will  only  wait,  I'll  go  and  get  Mat's  sheepskin 
robe,  good  to  keep  the  little  bears  warm. 

Bear. — Give  me  the  jacket!     {He  advances.)     Bum!    Bum! 

Olle. — Dear,  sweet,  kind,  little  bear,  not  this  jacket,  it's  so 
new!    Only  one  little  hole  in  one  of  the  elbows. 

Bear. — Bum,  bum,  I  believe  you  are  afraid! 

Olle  {Begins  to  boast). — ^Not  afraid  of  {flatters)  Bear!  It's 
only  the  unexpected  meeting  that  embarrassed  me  at  first.  I 
always  liked  bears — they're  better  than  the  nasty  trolls  that  live 
in  the  forest.  Them  I'd  take  by  their  shaggy  collar  and  shake  so 
that  they  would  see  stars  and — 

(King  of  the  Mountain  rising  behind  the  rock.) 

King. — ^Well,  take  me  by  the  collar  since  you  are  so  brave! 

Olle  {Howls  with  fright) .— Uhu !    Uhu ! 

King. — ^Why  don't  you  take  me  by  the  collar  and  shake  me 
so  that  I  shall  see  stars? 

Olle  {Beseechingly). — Oh  kind  king — only  little  OUe's  foolish 
talk! 

King. — I'll  eat  you  up  you  boastful  little  rascal — 

(Olle  tries  to  escape.     King  seizes  him.) 

King. — You  will  be  a  good  morsel  for  breakfast! 

Olle. — Oh,  let  me  go.  I'll  bring  you  our  old  horse  Dan  from 
the  farm.     He  is  fat,  your  Grace ! 

King. — Hm — Hm!  A  horse!  No,  a  man  is  a  man,  if  he  is 
only  a  mouthful! 
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Bear  {Aside). — If  he  eats  him,  I'll  lose  that  jacket.     Til  see 
what  I  can  do.     {Aloud,)     At  your  service,  Majesty. 
King. — Good  day,  Councillor  Bear. 
Bear. — Does  your  majesty  like  music? 

King. — ^Well,  don't  I  let  waterfalls  sing  and  hurl  down  their 
stones  to  accompany  the  tunes? 

Bear. — ^This  boy  OUe  can  sing — he  has  talent- 
King. — Bah!    He  could  do  nothing  but  chirp. 
Bear. — But  better  than  crows  or  ravens  or  such — he  might 
sing  before  he  is  devoured — couldn't  afterward  you  know. 

King. — ^Music  does  sharpen  appetite — sing,  you  little  rascal. 
OUe. — I  beg  your  pardon — 
Bear. — Don't  you  hear? 
OUe. — If  you  will  dance — {to  bear.) 
Bear. — ^No,  nonsense — 

OUe. — Oh,  I'm  sure  you  must  dance  beautifully. 
Bear. — Really  I  must  admit  that  I  can  dance  a  little  bit. 
King. — Dance,   Councillor,   dance. 
OUe. — Perhaps  a  waltz  would  please  your  Majesty? 
Bear. — ^Anything  that  might  amuse. 

OUe. — Well  then,  hurry  up.     {Sings  to  the  tune  of  ^^Ach,  du 
lieber  Augustine^*) 

Skip  my  little  Bruin  dear.  Bruin  dear.  Bruin  dear, 
Skip  my  little  Bruin  dear,  skip,  skip,  skip,  skip. 
Never  will  I  see,  I  fear 
Such  a  fine  partner 
Skip  my  dear,  skip,  skip,  skip,  skip. 
I       King. — ^A  fine  tune  and  a  gay  dance  {he  begins  to  hunt)     Skip 
my  little  Bruin  dear —    Sing  the  pretty  tune  again.     {He  gro- 
tesquely  tries  to  imitate  the  dance  and  becomes  absorbed.) 
(Olle  withdrawing  farther  and  farther.) 
Skip  you  foolish  Bruin  fool,  Bruin  fool.  Bruin  fool. 
Skip  you  ugly  troll  king,  skip,  skip,  skip,  skip. 
Two  fools  are  dancing  there 
That's  Olle's  only  care 

Skip  my  little  Olle,  now  hurry  away  {he  gets  almost  off  stage.) 
King  {Out  of  breath). — ^More  music,  more  music!     Beautiful, 
this  waltz — but  where  is  the  musician  ? 

Bear. — Sing  a  little  louder,  Olle,  I'm  out  of  step,  I  fear.     But 
where  in  the  world — ! 

Olle  {Off  stage). — Good  bye,  king;  good  bye.  Bear! 
King  {Trying  to  run). — ^My  breakfast!    My — 
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Bear. — ^Your  majesty's  humble  servant!     {He  dashes  away.) 
Olle  {From  far  away). — Two  fools  are  dancing  there,  dancing 

there.     {His  voice  dies  away.) 

King  {Taking  a  pinch  of  snuff). — ^Well,  that  was  a  fine  waltz, 

but  a  very  poor  breakfast! 


THE  BRIDE'S  CROWN 

At  risej  Rosa,  who  is  to  be  wedded  that  evening^  talking  to  her 
old  grandfather y  who  is  to  yield  up  the  care  of  the  ancient  unoccupied 
castle  to  his  grandson-in-law.     They  are  speaking  in  the  great  hall. 

Rosa. — ^My  feet  keep  dancing,  grandfather. 

Grandfather. — ^He  is  a  good  boy,  Rosa ! 

Rosa. — But  I  ought  to  be  serious,  oughtn't  I .? 

Grandfather. — ^Time  enough  for  that,  child. 

Rosa. — ^Marriage  is  serious,  though,  grandfather. 

Grandfather. — ^To  be  sure,  to  bfe  sure,  like  birth  and  death. 

Rosa. — ^Ugh!    Don't  talk  about  such  things. 

Grandfather. — ^Why!  You're  shivering!  Tut,  tut,  on  your 
wedding  night! 

Rosa  {Half  in  earnest). — ^Well,  grandfather,  you  did  it  you 
know,  talking  about  such  horrid  things. 

Grandfather. — Let's  talk  about  what  I'd  like  to  give  you 
then. 

Rosa. — ^You've  given  us  enough — letting  us  have  the  care  of 
the  castle. 

Grandfather. — ^Well,  well,  I'm  eighty  years  old — time  to  give 
someone  else  a  chance,  eh? 

Rosa. — ^You're  not  old,  Grandfather,  a  bit,  and  you'll  make 
me  sad  again  if  you  say  so. 

Grandfather. — I'm  a  fine  guardian  for  a  girl  about  to  be 
married,  I  am.  Look  here,  what  would  you  like  best  for  a  present, 
Rosa  ^ 

Rosa. — I  told  you  you'd  given  enough. 

Grandfather. — ^But  supposing  I  could  give  you  anything  you 
asked,  eh? 

Rosa. — ^Let's  suppose  you  could  give  me  something  grand, 
then,  just  for  fun. 
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Grandfather. — Gold  ? 

Rosa. — ^And  shining,  with  jewels. 

Grandfather. — ^How  would  a  crown  do,  to  hold  your  veil  on? 

Rosa. — Oh  Grandfather,  how  funny  you  are — As  if  I  were  a 
Queen! 

Grandfather. — Solov  will  think  so  when  he  sees  you  tonight. 

Rosa. — ^Now  youVe  put  it  into  my  mind. 

Grandfather. — ^What  ? 

Rosa. — I  ought  to  have  something  to  hold  the  veil  on  with — 

Grandfather. — ^Who's  silly  now,  taking  jest  for  earnest? 

Rosa  {Half 'laughing^  half -vexed). — ^Well,  Grandfather,  I 
don't  mean  like  we  said,  but  anyway  a  wreath — 

Grandfather. — ^Myrtle  ? 

Rosa. — Oh.  goody,  goody!  There's  a  lot  of  myrtle  in  the 
garden.  If  I  run,  I'll  have  time.  {Runs  off  laughing  and  clapping 
her  hands.) 

Grandfather. — Good-bye,  little  Queen !  {She  waves  her  hand.) 
All  the  same,  it  would  be  nice  sometimes  to  be  rich,  if  only  to  be 
able  to  give  other  people  joy. 

Brotvnie  {Appearing  with  great  suddenness  behind  Grand- 
father's back). — How  do  you  do,  Matts  Mursten? 

Grandfather  {Startled). — ^Who  calls  me  by  my  name?  {He 
looks  everywhere.) 

Brownie  {Keeping  out  of  sight). — Someone  who's  known  you 
since  you  were  twelve.  _ 

Grandfather. — Oh,  ho,  is  it  you,  old  Friend? 

Brownie  {Appearing  and  bowing). — ^The  Brownie  of  Obo 
Castle,  at  your  service! 

Grandfather. — I  have  often  wished  you  would  show  yourself! 

Brownie. — Isn't  it  just  as  much  fun  hearing  my  voice? 

Grandfather. — No.  I  like  to  see  people.  I've  wanted  to  see 
you  now  for  nearly  seventy  years. 

Brownie. — ^Ever  since  I  pulled  you  out  of  the  narrow  passage  ? 

Grandfather. — I  should  have  died  there,  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  you! 

Brownie. — ^You  had  been  calling  and  calling  for  help  till  I 
was  sorry  for  you.    , 

Grandfather. — ^And  the  worst  of  it  was,  everybody  had  gone 
away  to  the  fair  for  three  days  and  I  should  have  starved  to 
death — if  I  hadn't  frozen. 

Brownie. — ^You  haven't  been  down  in  that  part  of  the  castle 
much  lately! 
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Grandfather. — ^No,  you  helped  me  so  much  last  year  with  the 
repairs  that  I  haven't  needed  to.  Besides  my  old  legs  are  pretty 
stiiF  now. 

Brownie, — I  thought  I  heard  you  going  about  a  good  deal  this 
last  week — 

Grandfather. — My  little  Rosa  is  to  be  married  tonight— I 
wanted  everything  to  look  as  fine  as  possible  for  her. 

Brownie. — ^We'd  better  just  look  it  all  over  once  more  then, 
to  make  sure  it's  as  good  as  can  be.  I  could  fix  up  anything  small 
even  now. 

Grandfather  {Reluctantly  but  afraid  to  refuse). — Well,  well,  you 
are  kind.  But  I  think  I'll  have  to  lean  on  your  shoulder.  A  good 
thing  Solov  is  to  take  my  place  so  soon. 

Brownie. — First  we'll  take  a  peep  at  my  rooms  if  you  like — 
since  you  won't  care  to  be  tramping  the  stairs  much  more  yousay. 

Grandfather. — ^Why,  that  will  be  an  adventure!  Something 
to  tell  them  of  at  the  wedding. 

Brownie. — Oh  no,  I  must  beg  you  won't  mention  anything 
about  it — ^with  a  new  caretaker  coming  in. 

Grandfather  {Disappointed). — ^That  must  be  as  you  wish. 
{They  have  descended  the  open  stairs  to  the  basement  and  Brownie 
unlocks  a  perfectly  strange  door  which  Grandfather  has  never 
seen  before.) 

Grandfather. — I  don't  seem  to  remember  this  door! 

Brownie. — It's  only  visible  when  I  am ! 

Grandfather.— Oh ! 

(Brownie  throzving  the  door  open  discloses  a  dark,  cold  musty 
room  lighted  only  by  the  green  eyes  of  an  enormous  black  cat.) 

Grandfather. — ^Dear  me — how  dark  and  cold — ^you  surely 
don't  live  in  such  a  musty  place! 

Brownie. — I  don't  mind  such  things. 

Grandfather. — ^And  do  you  rfeally  enjoy  your  cat — er — ^your 
lamp,  I  should  say? 

Brownie  {Laughing  sardonically). — ^Much  more  than  she  does 
me,  I  daresay!  That  was  a  curious  old  gossip  who  intruded  on 
me,  one  day.     I  won't  be  walked  in  on,  so  I  turned  her  into  a  cat! 

Grandfather. — Oh ! 

Brownie. — ^You  see — I  have  too  many  treasures — I'm  afraid 
of  thieves.  {He  picks  up  a  lantern  and  flashes  it  about.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  shelves  filled  with  fine  gold  and  jewels,  etc.) 

Grandfather. — ^My,  my!  It's  like  a  dream!  How  ever  did 
you  come  by  such  a  store  of  rich  things? 
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Brownie. — In  the  old  days  when  the  castle  was  attacked,  or 
stormed, — the  master  of  the  castle  would  hide  his  treasures  down 
here.  Often  he  was  killed  and  so  nobody  knew  where  to  find  the 
things  again.  In  time,  as  you  see,  my  room  got  pretty  full.  But 
excuse  me  a  moment  (JHe  goes  out.) 

Grandfather  {Pantomime  of  being  tempted  to  steal  a  gift  for 
Rosa.  He  lifts  one  dainty  after  another ^  the  green  eyes  of  the  cat 
balefully  jollotving  him.  He  mutters). — ^Not  for  myself,  never. 
But  for  Rosa?  {Finally  he  conquers  and  turns  his  back  on  the 
treasures.     Brownie  immediately  re-enters.) 

Grandfather. — ^You  weren't  afraid  I'd  steal  anything  while 
you  were  gone? 

Brownie. — I'd  soon  have  settled  anything  like  that.  Listen. 
{He  opens  a  door  at  the  side  of  the  room  and  most  hideous  and  un- 
earthly wails  are  heard.)  In  there  I  keep  all  those  who  have  ever 
attempted  to  rob  me.     So  have  a  care! 

Grandfather  {In  a  trembling  voice). — Could  we  go  back  now? 
Fm  afraid  it  must  be  getting  late. 

{As  they  go  up  both  floors  must  be  visible  at  once  to  the  spectator.) 

Brownie. — ^Yes,  yes,  I'll  just  help  you  up  because  I  hear  the 
guests  getting  ready  to  dance  already. 

Grandfather. — Oh  my,  oh  my,  I  must  hurry!  Supposing  I 
shouldn't  be  there  to  give  Rosa  away! 

Brownie. — Oh  you'll  be  there.  I  promise  you  that.  And  do 
not  be  sorry  that  you  came  with  me.  I'll  not  forget  it,  nor 
{Significantly)  all  our  years  of  aifection.  {They  reach  the  head  of 
the  stairs.     Rosa  is  heard  calling.) 

Rosa. — Grandfather — grandfather ! 

(Brownie  disappears.    Rosa  runs  into  view  calling.) 

Rosa. — Grandfather,  where  are  you?  {She  sees  him.)  Oh, 
Grandfather,  I've  been  looking  everywhere  for  you.  I  was  so 
frightened. 

Grandfather. — I  just  took  one  more  look  around,  dear,  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  good  shape  for  Solov. 

Rosa. — ^Well,  well,  you're  safe  anyway,  and  in  time  after  all. 
I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  be. 

Grandfather. — How  do  I  look? 

Rosa. — ^You  look  just  as  nice  as  always.  Grandfather. 

Grandfather. — ^And  you  look  lovelier  than  usual. 

Rosa. — ^How  do  you  like  my  crown? 

Grandfather. — Gold  couldn't  look  better. 

Rosa. — So  Solov  said!    Here  they  all  come  now. 
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{Enter  a  throng  of  gay  guests  with  ropes  of  ivy  and  daisies — 
laughing  and  dancing.  Solov  joins  Rosa — Grandfather  sits 
down  to  watch.  The  bridal  couple  dance  in  the  center  of  the  circle  of 
guests.     Suddenly  the  crowd  stands  stock  still  and  points  at  Rosa.) 

One  of  the  Guests. — Look!  Look!  Rosa  has  on  a  golden 
crown! 

Rosa. — Oh!    Oh!    Have  L'^     {She  puts  up  fier  hand  to  feel.) 

Solov. — ^Yes.  It's  beautiful.  Don't  touch  it  for  fear  it 
should  vanish. 

The  Guest. — ^Where  do  you  suppose  it  came  from? 

Rosa. — I  believe  it  was  Grandfather, — he  must  have  found 
it  in  the  castle. 

Sohv — ^Are  there  such  things  to  be  found  here.^ 

Grandfather. — ^No,  no,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it! 

Solov. — Fd  have  a  hunt  myself  if  I  thought  there  was  any 
more  such  treasure! 

Grandfather  {Excitedly). — There  are  nothing  but  old  musty 
dungeons,  I  tell  you.  Nobody  has  ever  found  a  thing  in  this 
castle  worth  a  penny. 

Rosa. — ^Never  mind.  Grandfather,  I  believe  it  was  fairies 
heard  us  talking. 

Grandfather. — Someone  took  pity  on  poor  old  me ! 

Rosa. — ^Let's  make  Grandfather  dance  too. 

{They  drag  out  the  old  man  and  all  begin  laughing  and  dancing 
again. 

{When  he  is  out  of  breath  he  cries.) 

Grandfather. — Stop !     Stop ! 

{They  stop  reluctantly.) 

Grandfather. — Now,  my  dears  let  me  stop  and  watch  you. 

{They  begin  to  waltz  and  when  he  is  quite  alone y  the  Brownie 
peeps  at  Aim,  taking  care  not  to  be  seen  by  the  others.) 

Grandfather  {To  him). — Oh  thank  you,  thank  you! 

(Brownie  puts  his  finger  to  his  lipSj  nods  gaily ,  and  exits.) 

Rosa  {Noticing  her  Grandfather's  fixed  look  and  moving 
lips). — Grandfather,  do  you  see  fairies? 

{All  stop  a  moment  and  listen.) 

Grandfather. — Your  good  fairy,  Rosa.  I  was  saying,  "Thank 
you  for  the  crown." 

{Gay  laughter  and  signs  of  taking  up  the  dance  again.) 


SOME  MODERN  WAR  DRAMAS 


By  H.   G.   Montillon 
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War  has  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people j  and  has  occas- 
ioned them  to  form  horrible  ideas  of  virtue. "     Disraeli. 

^^  A  great  people  assailed  by  war  has  not  only  its  frontiers  to 
defend;  it  has  its  reason  and  conscience. "     M.  Romain  Rolland. 

PERHAPS  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  reading 
these  war  dramas  is  the  obsession  of  idea  of  their 
writers.  The  very  choice  of  a  subject  of  current 
interest  may  show  vitality  of  thought  or  may  be 
mere  advertising,  mere  didacticism.  But  let  us 
leave  open  the  question  of  the  province  of  art  to 
teach — the  great  play  being  a  powerful  teacher,  whether  or  no 
the  author  throws  the  lesson  in  our  face.  Schiller  said:  "The 
artist  may  be  known  rather  by  what  he  omits."  Bernard  Shaw 
once  said:  "He  who  can,  does;  he  who  cannot,  teaches."  And 
Shaw  teaches  all  the  time. 

Many  of  the  modern  war  dramas  are  pure  realism  and  of  a 
most  revolting  nature — though  realism  is  not  synonymous  with 
sewer,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.  Others  are  of  a  highly 
"idealistic  tendency,"  if  this  word  maybe  used  in  spite  of  Allen 
Upward.  Of  these  John  Galsworthy's  The  Mob^  though  not 
dealing  directly  with  this  war,  but  oddly  enough  published  the 
month  before  its  declaration,  is  far  and  away  the  finest  drama. 
Mr.  Galsworthy  shows  an  intensely  deep  insight  into  modem 
conditions  and  a  keen  recognition  of  the  validity  of  modern  revolt. 
Establishment  does  not  necessarily  imply  righteousness.  He 
utters  something  that  cannot  be  dismissed  until  answered.  Here 
we  have  Stephen  More,  Member  of  Parliament,  resigning  his 
seat  and  all  hope  of  future  position,  because  he  refuses  to  support 
his  government  in  declaring  war — an  unrighteous  war — on  a 
weaker  nation.  He  stands  his  ground  absolutely  alone — deserted 
even  by  his  wife — "faithful  to  his  ideals,"  and  to  the  mob  who 
brand  him  as  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  finally  kill  him,  he  says : 
"My  fine  friends,  Fm  not  afraid  of  you.     You  are  the  thing  that 
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pelts  the  weak;  kicks  women;  howls  down  free  speech.  This  to- 
day, and  that  to-morrow.  Brain  you  have  none.  Spirit — not 
the  ghost  of  it.  If  you're  not  meanness,  there's  no  such  thing. 
If  you're  not  cowardice,  there  is  no  cowardice.  Patriotism — there 
are  two  kinds — that  of  our  soldiers,  and  this  of  mine.  You  have 
neither!  My  country  is  not  yours.  Mine  is  that  great  country 
which  shall  never  take  toll  from  the  weakness  of  others.  Oh! 
you  can  break  my  head  and  my  windows;  but  don't  think  that 
you  can  break  my  faith.  You  could  never  break  or  shake  it,  if 
you  were  a  million  to  one. " 

And  it  is  this  unreasoning  mob  spirit  which  is  the  author  of 
so  many  crimes  of  history.  How  many  men  have  gone  to  war 
with  it  in  their  hearts.  How  many  plays  have  been  written  under 
its  spell!  And  where  do  we  see  a  greater  evidence  of  it  than  in 
our  theatres.^  I  recently  saw  an  audience  apparently  completely 
swayed  by  an  admirable  production  of  Katrina  Trask's  In  the 
Vanguard.  You  would  have  thought  many  recruits  had  been 
made  for  pacificism.  But  not  so,  probably  The  Battle  Cry  of 
Peace  turned  the  trick  the  next  night.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply 
Stephen  More's  words  to  a  theatre  audience — but  it  is  well  nigh 
remarkable  how  the  average  audience  will  respond  to  the  fine 
sentiments  of  a  play,  which  sentiments  may  be  quite  contrary 
to  all  their  beliefs,  convictions  and  prejudices.  With  what 
absolute  unreason  they  are  in  in  accord  with  the  author — granted, 
of  course,  a  convincing  portrayal — and  how  little  part  this  fine 
temporary  emotion  plays  in  their  after-thoughts. 

This  play  of  Katrina  Trask's  is  a  very  poor  reading  play, 
but  the  acting  version  is  much  changed  and  far  superior.  There 
is  not  the  same  silly  scene  where  the  young  ladies  play  "ring- 
around-the-rosy "  on  the  village  green,  and  later  changes  such  as 
the  scene  in  the  enemy's  country  where  the  demented  wife  asks 
for  her  husband  who  has  been  shot  that  morning,  add  much  to  the 
dramatic  eifect.  There  is  one  very  powerful  and  convincing 
scene  on  the  battlefield  between  two  men  of  the  opposing  armies, 
where  the  dying  enemy  thinks  for  himself  for  the  first  time — the 
mob  spirit  no  longer  swaying  him.  The  first  principle  of  the 
code  is,  that  the  army  is  a  unit.  They  have  killed  ten  thousand 
men  and  he  is  going  to  his  mother's  God — in  whom  he  never  before 
believed — with  the  blood  of  ten  thousand  men  upon  his  soul. 
And  he  cries  out:  "Man  is  thy  brother,  thou  shalt  not  kill!" 
And  the  satire  of  the  words:  "Blow  a  man  to  pieces  in  the  name 
of  Patriotism  and  offer  him  a  drink  of  water  in  the  name  of 
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Humanity."  The  other  man  refuses  to  listen  at  first,  but  finally 
the  truth  and  logic  of  the  dying  man's  words  are  brought  home 
to  him.  He  resigns  his  command  in  the  army  and  goes  home, 
disgraced,  to  exercise  what  influence  he  can  against  war.  He  will 
not  succeed — but  he  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the  new  generation. 
In  The  Spoon  River  Anthology  we  have  the  story  of  the  boy 
who  enlisted  in  the  American  army  and  went  to  the  Philippines. 
He  had  the  exalted  idea  of  the  glory  of  war.  He  tells  of  the 
horrors  of  camp  life  and  of  his  death  of  swamp  fever.  Over  his 
head  they  carved  the  words  "Pro  Patria,"  and  he  says:  "What 
does  it  mean  anyway.^"  Then  there  is  the  disillusioned  Greek 
poet  in  Alfred  Noyes's  The  Wine  Press:^— 

"Why  don't  you  understand 
What  war  isi*     For  a  port  to  export  prunes. 
For  Christ,  my  boy,  and  for  the  Fatherland!" 

Mr.  Noyes's  drama  A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve  is  nowhere 
near  so  fine  as  his  poem,  nor  is  it  so  dramatic.  Surely  Mr.  Noyes 
is  a  "master  of  the  sentiment  of  pity"  and  this  pillaged  Belgian 
home  where  the  mother  shoots  herself  and  her  daughter  in  pro- 
tection from  the  assault  of  the  German  soldiers  is  most  pathetic. 
But  I  doubt  if  I  would  thrill  to  the  strains  of  ^^  Adeste  Fideles^*  on 
a  gramophone  as  the  curtain  fell.  And  the  use  of  the  demented 
old  man  is  neither  skillful  nor  original.  He  adds  pathos,  of  course, 
but  no  dramatist  uses  a  cripple  without  making  him  work  over- 
time. He  must  use  his  crippled  faculties  and  you  have  him  on 
your  mind  until  he  delivers  the  goods  he  was  put  in  to  deliver. 
He  virtually  says:  "I  am  thus  a  suiferer;  watch  me  at  the  climax 
of  this  play. " 

Marion  Craig  Wentworth's  War  Brides  quite  justifies  its 
dramatic  form — though  it  is  far  from  flawless.  Hedwig  has  to 
thank  Mme.  Nazimova  for  making  her  so  compelling  a  character. 
She  really  is  not  so  very  interesting.  Her  protest:  "If  we  breed 
the  men  for  you,  why  don't  you  let  us  say  what  is  to  become  of 
them.^"  is  not  quite  sound,  though  naturally  we  are  moved  by  it. 
When  the  last  son,  Arno,  is  called  to  his  regiment  and  the  "  little 
grey  mother"  breaks  down  completely,  Hedwig  in  fine  temper, 
says:  "And  this  is  war — ^to  tear  our  hearts  out  like  this!"  Again 
we  are  mqved,  but  the  tension  is  at  once  snapped  as  she  adds: 
"Make  mother  some  tea,  Amelia,  can't  you?"  Amelia  makes 
the  tea  but  the  mother  does  not  drink  it.     We  did  not  expect  she 
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would.  Arthur  Guiterman  in  his  recently  published  Prohibitions 
for  Poets  says:  "Don't  write  poems  about  unborn  babies."  I 
would  like  to  say  the  same  to  the  dramatists.  Or  if  you  must 
write  on  the  subject,  be  quite  frank  in  its  treatment.  Here  the 
mother  says:  "Hedwig  has  told  you  nothing?" 

^m^/tfl.— "No." 

Mother. —  "Ah,  she  is  a  strange  girl!     She  asked  me  to  keep 

it  a  secret, — I  don't  know  why,     but  now  I  think 

you  should  know.     See!" 

{Holds  up  tiny  baby  garment.) 

And  after  Hedwig  has  shot  herself,  the  baby  garment  is  brought 
in  dashed  with  blood.  The  commercialization  of  emotion  is 
always  ugly.  Can  not  we,  then  allow  the  movies  full  rights  to 
such  technique.?  Her  message  to  the  Emperor:  "I  refuse  to  bear 
my  child  until  you  promise  there  shall  be  no  more  war,"  is 
ridiculous  and  out  of  keeping  with  Hedwig's  on  the  whole 
quite  rational  character. 

Across  the  Border  of  Beulah  Marie  Dix  is  much  more  dramatic. 
In  the  first  act  a  young  lieutenant  sets  out  on  a  dangerous  mission 
to  cross  the  lines.  The  opening  of  the  second  act  shows  him 
severely  wounded  entering  a  house  and  at  the  point  of  his  re- 
volver demanding  a  horse.  He  is  struck  by  the  strange  peace  of 
the  house  and  the  gentleness  with  which  he  is  received.  After 
perhaps  ten  minutes  of  action  he  (and  you)  are  told  that  he  has 
"crossed  the  border"  and  is  now  in  Heaven.  Frankly,  you 
do  not  believe  it.  The  atmosphere  is  not  created,  nor  is  the  ac- 
tion well  motivated.  Certain  premises  must  be  taken  for  granted 
in  every  play  but  they  must  be  put  in  at  the  start.  The  test 
question  always  put  to  the  dramatist  is:  What  right  have  you  to 
ask  me  to  imagine  this  thing  happening.?  And  this  right  must  be 
substantiated.  It  is  fatal  to  belief  in  a  situation,  to  keep  a  secret 
from  the  audience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  good  technique  to 
let  the  audience  in  on  a  situation  which  is  kept  dark  from  the 
character.  Of  course  it  transpires  that  this  is  a  delirious  dream. 
But  we  should  be  shown  the  man  wounded  and  unconscious  and 
thus  let  in  to  the  secret.  The  Master  of  the  House  takes  the 
lieutenant  out  on  a  high  place  overlooking  the  battle-fields  and 
shows  him  the  cruelty  and  wrong  of  the  whole  system  and  ideal  of 
war.  He  begs  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  earth  and  preach  what 
he  has  seen.     In  the  last  act  he  lies  dying  in  the  hospital  valiantly 
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trying  to  make  some  one  listen  and  understand.  Perhaps  the 
most  terrible  thing  in  the  play  is  the  indictment  against  the 
doctors  and  nurses  of  the  Red  Cross.  They  are  made  to  appear 
careless  and  neglectful  and  even  brutal  to  the  wounded.  One 
hates  to  think  the  author  is  right  here. 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy's  The  Terrible  Meek  attracts  us  by 
its  splendid  title  and  the  mystery  of  its  darkened  stage.  It  is 
an  urgent  protest  against  the  taking  of  human  life.  A  soldier  has 
been  executed  for  some  slight  oifence  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
gallows  his  mother  is  talking  with  the  cockney  officer  who  is 
guarding  the  place.  He  admits  the  son's  death  was  unreasonable 
and  unnecessary.  Gradually  the  light  dawns  and  we  see  that 
Christ  again  has  been  crucified.  The  mother  is  none  other  than 
Mary  and  the  cockney  officer  is  the  Roman  Centurion.  Perhaps 
half  of  the  appeal  of  this  play  is  its  shock  to  our  sensibilities. 
Kennedy,  like  Shaw,  seems  to  delight  in  shocking  us  wherever 
possible,  and  with  Shaw  he  is  so  down  on  humbug  wherever  he 
sees  it  that  he  sometimes  sees  it  where  it  does  not  exist.  But 
if  we  take  him  seriously,  we  usually  end  in  agreeing  with  him. 
If  not,  we  may  at  least  feel  the  real  virtue  of  association  with 
one  who  holds  opposite  views. 

Mr.  Shaw's  new  play  O^Flaherty  V,  C,  which  I  understand 
has  been  produced  lately  in  Dublin,  was  at  first  forbidden  pro- 
duction by  the  authorities — ^which  doubtless  greatly  pleased  its 
author.  It  is  written  around  the  incident  of  the  great  Michael 
O'Leary  who  won  the  Victoria  Cross  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  story  went  around  that  his  mother  in  Ireland  on  hearing  of 
her  son's  feat,  exclaimed:  "I  always  knew  that  Michael  was  the 
broth  of  a  bhoy,  but  I  little  thought  that  I  would  live  to  see  the 
day  when  he  would  kill  eight  bloody  Englishmen. "  The  internal 
strife  in  Ireland  and  the  relation  of  Irishmen  towards  England 
and  the  war  was  an  apt  subject  for  a  Shaw  play  and  he  un- 
doubtedly made  the  most  of  it.  As  in  Arms  and  the  Matij  he 
strives  to  show  the  soldier  in  his  true  light.  In  Press  Cuttings^ 
the  war  office  and  woman  suffrage  are  managed  in  a  very  amusing 
way. 

Israel  Zangwill's  The  War  God  and  Hermann  Hagedom's 
Makers  of  Madness  attempt  to  show  who  are  the  real  makers  of 
strife  among  the  nations.  Mr.  Hagedorn's  composition  is  not  a 
play  at  all  and  should  not  have  been  so  labelled.  It  is  simply 
a  sermon  and  a  poor  one.  Zangwill  concludes  that  jealous 
diplomats,    ammunition   and    armament   manufacturers,    brass- 
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button   and   uniform  makers   are  the   real   culprits — and   with 
Noyes  that: 

" — they  had  pulled  so  many  strings 
In  the  tinselled  puppet-show  of  kings 
That,  when  they  talked  of  war,  they  thought 
Qf  sawdust,  not  of  blood. " 

Atherton  Brownell's  Unseen  Empire  is  a  good  play  in  many 
ways  but  published  in  September,  191 4,  is  an  effective  example 
of  what  the  war  did  in  "speeding  up  the  author."  The  heroine, 
though  the  author  takes  particular  pains  in  telling  us  not  to  draw 
conclusions,  is  an  idealized  Baroness  Krupp — ^who  resorts  to  a 
low  stage  trick  of  pulling  an  electric  switch  concealed  within  a 
suit  of  antique  armor  which  throws  a  heavy  voltage  through  the 
armatures  of  the  plant  and  destroys  them.  With  more  good 
sense  than  Hedwig  of  "War  Brides,"  her  refusal  to  bear  her  war- 
babies  renders  the  government  powerless.  Then  there  is  too 
much  business  with  the  kriegspiel  table,  which  interests  us  more 
than  we  imagine  it  can  the  German  Emperor  and  Chancellor. 
Channing,  the  American  Ambassador  and  the  out  standing 
character  of  the  play,  utters  some  stunning  lines  such  as:  "Noth- 
ing costs  the  world  so  much  as  the  impersonal  hatred  of  men  we 
don't  know."  The  epilogue  shows  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  battlefield  of  Sedan  and  the  plans  of  a  great  city — a  City  of 
Peace — devoted  entirely  to  the  arts  and  letters.  The  play  ends 
with  a  foolish  love  scene  between  the  Baroness  and  Conrad,  the 
clever  electrician  responsible  for  the  switch  in  the  armor.  The 
play  leaves  sentiment  here  and  goes  into  sentimentality. 

Stephen  Phillip's  Armageddon  is  the  last  word  of  an  en- 
feebled mind.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  scenes  in  hell 
where  the  war  is  hatched.  The  other  scenes  represent  the  army 
head-quarters  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  Germans 
have  used  the  poisonous  gas;  and  the  French  generals,  against  the 
counsels  of  the  English,  wish  to  retaliate  until  the  shade  of  Joan 
of  Arc  appears  and  pleads  for  honorable  combat.  The  play  is  a 
sad  failure.  One  critic  has  said:  "In  sober  truth,  Phillips  was  a 
man  of  sensibility,  with  a  liking  for  words  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
stage,  who  had  nothing  new  to  say  and  no  new  way  in  which  to 
say  it."  The  play  abounds  in  such  footless  lines  as  these:  "The 
turbaned  East  and  her  sea-sundered  sons  "  and  "  the  why  is  out  of 
life  and  all  is  flat. " 
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Sir  James  M.  Barriers  Der  Tag  makes  use  of  the  dream  with 
real  dexterity.  The  German  Emperor  is  about  to  sign  the  declar- 
ation of  war  when  Culture  appears  before  him  and  pleads  for 
peace.  The  Emperor  makes  as  his  excuse  for  his  method  of  war- 
fare that  France,  to  strike  at  him,  invades  little  Belgium.  Cul- 
ture replies  in  the  finest  lines  of  the  play:  "Chivalrous  France! 
Never!  Emperor,  I  leave  one  word  with  you  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  France,  Russia,  Britain,  these  are  great  opponents,  but 
it  is  not  they  who  will  bring  the  pillars  of  Germany  down.  Be- 
ware of  Belgium!"  Deaf  to  her  entreaties,  the  declaration  is 
signed  and  Culture  says:  "Farewell." 

The  Sorrows  of  Belgium  by  Leonid  AndriefF  reads  weH  until 
the  last  act  which  is  disappointing.  The  hero  is  made  to  represent 
Maeterlinck,  the  great  Belgian  poet,  who  was  refused  service  in 
the  Belgian  army  by  King  Albert.  He  is'  anti-militarist  in 
sentiment,  but  wishes  to  enlist  when  he  sees  that  the  other  men 
must.  To  me,  the  out-standing  sentiment  of  the  play  is  his 
reasoning  on  this  question: — ^What  right  has  he  to  say  he  will 
not  soil  his  hands  in  war  when  Belgium's  other  sons  must  go? 
That  would  be  an  unrighteous  cleanness.  The  last  act  shows  the 
poet  and  his  wife  fleeing  from  their  home  in  an  automobile  when 
the  dykes  have  been  opened  to  save  a  part  of  the  country  from 
the  enemy.  The  automobile  has  broken  down  and  most  of  the 
dialogue  is  concerned  with  queries  as  to  its  repair  and  when  they 
shall  be  able  to  proceed.  The  automobile  should  never  have  been 
introduced.  It  detracts  a  great  deal  from  the  dignity  and  tone 
of  the  play.  We  are  not  yet  ready  for  its  introduction  into  fine 
drama — no  more  than  we  are  into  poetry.  We  cannot  weep 
over  the  tragedy  of  a  broken-down  motor  car  where  we  might  over 
a  dying  horse.  I  assign  high  praise  to  A  play  that  could  make 
me  as  disappointed  as  this  play  does. 

An  Englishman's  Home  by  Major  Guy  Du  Maurier  D.  S.  O. 
published  in  April  1909,  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  influence 
in  awakening  England  to  her  peril  from  attack  from  the  continent. 
It  pictures  a  typical  English  home  when  the  war  scare  was  first 
in  the  air.  The  Browns  are  innocently  amusing  themselves 
playing  games  and  writing  limericks  when  soldiers  appear  on  the 
lawn.  They  are  Nearlanders — the  Black  Dragoons  of  Her 
Imperial  Majesty,  the  Empress  of  the  North — but  the  family 
mistake  them  for  English  soldiers.  When  Mr.  Brown  attempts 
to  defend  his  own  home  he  is  told:  "You  are  a  civilian;  you  have 
been  fighting — I  am  sorry  you  must  pay  the  penalty, "  and  he  is 
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shot.  The  story  is  dramatically  told  but  will  be  remembered 
more  for  its  timely  appearance  than  for  its  intrinsic  value. 

Unfortunately  for  us  the  great  dramatists,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  have  not  written  war  dramas.  And  while  we  may  be 
in  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  have,  it  is  as  dramatic 
literature  that  their  efforts  must  be  judged  and  they  are  found 
very  meagre.  We  feel  in  many  of  these  plays  that  the  author 
speaks  and  not  the  characters.  They  have  simply  a  situation 
interest  and  cease  to  live  for  us  with  the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The 
best  men  do  not  write  thus.  Ibsen's  characters  do  not  die  for 
merely  dramatic  reasons.  But  in  reading,  we  must  cultivate 
that  "temporary  suspension  of  disbelief  which  constitutes  poetic 
faith" — as  Coleridge  enjoins. 

These  dramas  are  all  tragedies.  They  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  strive  to  show  the  justice  of  the  Allies'  cause  and  those 
which  seek  to  expose  the  futility  and  folly  and  wickedness  of  war 
in  general.  We  have  not  heard  from  the  Germans.  Doubtless 
they  have  been  afflicted  with  as  many  and  as  poor  plays  as  we 
have. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  fore-notes  as  to  production.  They 
tell  us  in  some  cases  that  no  particular  country  is  supposed  to  be 
typified  and  the  soldiers'  uniforms  must  be  chosen  in  this  respect, 
which  caution  veils  the  intent  in  not  one  instance.  Others, 
written  more  recently,  make  no  bones  in  taking  sides —  in  fact 
depend  on  this  for  their  hearing. 

And  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  appeal  of  the  play 
and  its  lasting  effect,  regardless  of  its  merit.  We  are  carried 
away  by  our  emotions  in  spite  of  ourselves  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  we  judge  squarely  on  the  evidence.  But  just  because  a 
play  might  have  been  improved  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  say  that 
it  should  not  have  been  written.  Whenever  we  find  such  dom- 
inant ideas  as  these  embodied  in  a  play — it  will  have  to  be  a  very 
bad  play  not  to  arouse  interest  in  a  general  audience,  unless 
the  theme  is  handled  with  sheer  inexpertness. 

A  recent  writer  has  said:  "One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
of  the  present  war  is  the  check  which  it  has  given  to  the  expansion, 
so  well  under  way,  of  a  sane  internationalism  and  the  consequent 
increased  development  which  it  has  given  to  a  narrow,  excessive, 
unhealthy,  military  nationalism."  Bernard  Shaw,  Romain 
RoUand  and  Herr  Leibnecht  in  their  countries  have  battled 
against  this  spirit,  this  unreasonable  mob  spirit. 
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One  of  the  ugliest  by-products  of  the  war  is  the  spirit  of  hate 
which  has  been  engendered  of  nation  against  nation,  and  Alfred 
Noyes's  prophesied  Dazvn  of  Peace  seems  far  away — ^though  the 
truth  remains  that: 

"Here  on  this  height — still  to  aspire, 

One  only  path  remains  untrod, 
One  path  of  love  and  peace  climbs  higher. 
Make  straight  that  highway  for  our  God." 


IBSEN  IN  HIS  MATURITY 

By  Paul  H.  Grummann 

II 
"A  DOLL'S  HOUSE"  AND  "THE  LADY  FROM  THE  SEA" 

THROUGH  his  wife  Ibsen  became  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  CoIIett,  a  prominent  exponent  of  the  woman 
movement,  and  to  this  acquaintance  the  problem 
of  Nora  is  generally  traced.     But  the  author  has 
stated  in  his  letters  and  addresses,  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  write  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  woman 
movement;  that  he  desired  to  portray  a  great  human  problem, 
the  problem  of  the  woman  who  is  forced  to  make  the  transition 
from  the  old  ideals  of  womanhood  to  the  new. 

Nora  has  grown  up  in  in  the  home  of  an  indulgent,  apparently 
well-to-do  father,  whose  aim  it  was  to  make  her  a  care-free  indi- 
vidual. She  has  had  only  this  ideal  set  before  her,  for  she  has 
lacked  the  restraining  hand  of  a  mother,  who  might  have  shielded 
her  from  some  of  the  dangers  involved  in  the  father's  course. 
She  marries  a  young  attorney  Helmex,  who  desires  just  the  type 
of  wife  that  such  a  rearing  provides.  In  the  past,  it  had  been  her 
chief  function  to  please  her  father;  now  it  becomes  her  chief 
function  to  please  her  husband  and  children.  This  is  not  difficult 
for  her,  because  by  nature  and  education  she  has  been  fitted  for 
such  a  destiny. 

All  would  have  gone  well,  if  Nora  could  have  remained  free 
from  real  responsibility,  if  she  could  have  remained  in  the  tradi- 
tional status  of  woman.  But  Helmer  becomes  ill,  and  the 
physician  confides  to  Nora  that  his  life  possibly  may  be  saved  by 
a  trip  to  the  South.  She  meets  this  crisis  as  the  traditional  woman 
might  be  expected  to  meet  it.  She  is  ready  to  do  anything  to  save 
her  husband.  Since  Helmer  has  no  means,  and  since  she  knows 
that  he  will  not  borrow  money  without  definite  prospects  of 
meeting  his  obligations,  she  resolves  to  provide  the  money  herself. 
Since  she  has  been  shielded  from  the  exact  financial  status  of 
her  father,  she  believes  that  he  has  ample  means.     But  the  father 
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is  very  ill  at  the  time,  so  she  decides  not  to  worry  him  with  the 
matter,  signs  his  name  to  a  note  and  borrows  the  money  from  a 
loan-shark,  Krogstad.  The  father  dies,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
all,  it  is  found  that  he  is  penniless.  Helmer,  however,  is  restored 
to  health  by  means  of  Nora's  stratagem. 

Now  Nora  confronts  the  problem  of  her  note.  Krogstad,  of 
course,  utilis^es  the  situation  by  extorting  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
All  of  Nora's  secret  devices  of  acquiring  money  scarcely  enable  her 
to  meet  his  demands.  She  secretly  does  various  kinds  of  work; 
she  feigns  careless  extravagance,  but  hoards  every  penny  that  she 
can  secure.  This  farce  she  carries  to  the  point  of  acting  as  if  she 
were  spending  money  for  macaroons,  when  she  is  really  tr3ang  to 
get  a  few  cents  transferred  from  Helmer's  budget  to  her  own. 
In  order  not  to  betray  herself,  she  must  maintain  a  sunny,  care- 
free  disposition. 

She  has  continued  this  farce  for  ten  years,  when  the  play 
opens.  Now,  after  ten  years  of  intense  struggle,  Helmer  is 
appointed  bank  director  and  the  family  is  saved  from  the  rocks. 
Nora,  for  once,  actually  celebrates.  She  romps  with  the  children 
and  really  eats  macaroons  instead  of  feigning  to  do  so.  Her  festal 
mood  is  plausible  enough,  but  Helmer  sees  only  her  supposed 
customary  carelessness  in  it.  Strangely  enough  there  are  some 
critics  who  see  Nora's  behaviour  through  Helmer's  eyes,  for  they 
state  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  play  Nora  is  a  doll  in  a  doll's 
house.  She  has  been  carrying  this  burden  for  ten  years  and  be- 
cause she  has  succeeded  in  cloaking  her  trouble  from  Helmer, 
these  critics  see  a  doll  in  her. 

But  Nora  is  confronted  by  a  new  problem.  Krogstad,  the 
money-lender,  at  bottom  a  crook,  is  a  clerk  in  the  bank  of  which 
Helmer  has  been  made  director.  Helmer  decides  that  Krogstad 
should  be  dismissed,  but  he  does  this  with  a  wrong  motive.  He 
bases  the  dismissal  on  the  fact  that  Krogstad  has  been  convicted 
of  perjury,  but  his  real  reason  is  that  he  resents  his  air  of  familiar- 
ity. Krogstad,  however,  is  not  without  means  of  defence.  He 
has  Nora's  forged  note  and  now  comes  to  her  with  the  request  that 
she  intercede  for  him  with  her  husband,  threatening  to  expose 
her  if  she  is  not  successful. 

At  this  point  a  character  is  introduced  who  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  interpreter,  for  to  the  unsuspecting  she  appears  as  a 
model  of  all  the  virtues.  In  her  youth  Mrs.  Linden  had  been  in 
love  with  Krogstad.  This  is  the  first  damaging  evidence,  for 
Krogstad  is  a  crook  and  weakling  by  nature.     Then  she  became 
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untrue  to  Krogstad,  not  because  she  lost  respect  for  him,  but 
because  she  felt  that  by  marrying  Mr.  Linden,  she  could  provide 
for  her  helpless  brothers  and  sisters.  Ibsen  means  to  say  that 
she  prostituted  herself  for  them.  After  Mr.  Linden's  death  she 
became  a  business  woman.  Now  she  hears  of  Helmer's  appoint- 
ment and  comes  to  Nora  to  enlist  her  influence  in  her  behalf  for  a 
position  in  the  bank.  Here  she  violates  business  ethics,  for  the 
correct  course  would  be  to  go  to  Helmer  directly.  Nora  promises 
her  support,  but  Nora  cannot  be  blamed,  for  she  is  naturally 
ignorant  of  business  ethics. 

To  this  woman,  Nora  confides  her  predicament.  Mrs. 
Linden  promptly  tells  Nora  to  confess  the  whole  truth  to  Helmer. 
This  looks  like  good  advice  and  some  critics  praise  Mrs.  Linden 
for  it.  Nora,  however,  has  a  truer  knowledge  of  Helmer  and  the 
outcome  proves  that  she  is  correct.  Nora  must  restore  Krog- 
stad's  position  or  pay  the  note.  Helmer  remains  inflexible.  He 
will  not  put  up  with  clerks  who  have  been  guilty  of  forgery,  hence 
only  the  alternative  remai^  open  for  Nora.  Helmer  has  a  close 
friend.  Dr.  Rank,  who  might  advance  the  money.  Ibsen  has 
been  careful  to  present  a  Dr.  Rank  to  whom  Nora  might  properly 
appeal  in  her  predicament.  Dr.  Rank  is  the  son  of  a  dissolute 
man  and  is  doomed  to  pay  for  the  sins  of  his  father.  He  himself 
has  been  self-respecting,  but  his  tragic  fate  has  given  him  a  touch 
of  cynicism.  He  has  decided  not  to  marry  in  order  that  his 
curse  may  not  be  transmitted  to  his  children.  Since  he  has 
ample  means  and  since  Helmer  is  his  best  friend,  Nora  quite 
naturally  thinks  of  him. 

At  this  point,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  interpret  Nora 
correctly,  for  it  is  important  to  see  clearly  why  Nora  approaches 
Dr.  Rank  as  she  does.  Dr.  Rank  has  had  ^  cynical  air,  which 
Nora  has  interpreted  incorrectly  as  due  to  that  moral  laxness 
which  the  popular  mind  associates  with  the  elderly  bachelor 
physician.  In  ten  years  of  bitter  experience  she,  the  woman, 
has  learned  that  she  can  get  money  only  by  indirection  and  subter- 
fuge. It  is  also  quite  clear  that  with  Helmar  she  has  been  forced 
to  make  the  sexual  appeal.  Since  this  is  her  only  chance  of  ex- 
tricating herself  from  her  difficulty,  she  approaches  Dr.  Rank 
by  means  of  a  studied  flirtation.  Dr.  Rank,  who  up  to  this  time 
has  been  self-respecting,  suddenly  yields  to  this  temptation  and 
declares  his  love  to  her.  Ibsen  means  that  a  man  of  such  a 
pathological  record  might,  under  the  circumstances,  lose  his  self- 
control.     From  long  practice,  Nora  is  able  to  bring  herself  to  the 
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sexual  appeal,  but  Dr.  Rank^s  declaration  of  love  completely 
sobers  her  and  she  now  realizes  that  this  source  of  help  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Many  actresses  present  Nora  in  this  scene  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  audience  gets  the  impression  that  she  is  really  guilty  of 
levity,  that  she  is  something  of  a  flirt.  She  is  supposed  to  be 
sound  to  the  core,  but  is  placed  into  the  tragic  position  where  she 
has  no  avenue  of  escape  except  through  a  sexual  appeal.  Her 
flirtation  has  all  of  the  awkwardness  of  not  being  genuine.  It 
should  become  perfectly  clear  on  the  stage  that  this  is  a  tragic 
crisis  for  Nora,  not  a  spicy  interlude  for  people  who  like  nasty 
things  on  the  stage.  It  must  become  clear  that  Dr.  Rank  mis- 
interprets her  attitude.  If  this  is  not  the  case  her  subsequent 
conduct  becomes  an  enigma. 

Utterly  unable  to  adjust  matters,  Nora  now  decides  to 
confess  the  truth  to  Helmer  in  the  hope  that  the  miracle  will  take 
place.  By  the  miracle  she  means  that  Helmer  will  at  once  assume 
full  responsibility  for  her  action,  but  she  has  resolved  not  to  accept 
the  sacrifice  and  to  expiate  her  crime  with  her  death.  Nora's 
assumption  is  clearly  reasonable.  Since  Helmer  has  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  Nora  in  business  matters,  he  cannot  escape  that 
responsibility  when  unpleasant  consequences  come. 

Before  Nora's  confession,  however,  Ibsen  interjects  a  crucial- 
ly important  incident.  Nora  and  Helmer  have  been  invited  to  a 
masquerade  party.  Helmer  takes  infinite  pains  to  plan  Nora's 
costume,  being  anxious  to  have  her  appear  favorably.  It  is  plain 
that  Helmer  has  an  interest  in  his  wife  that  manifests  itself  quite 
in  detail.  At  the  party  he  is  completely  enamoured  with  her. 
The  audience  sees  him  as  he  rushes  in  after  her  at  the  end  of  the 
dance  and  notes  the  pitch  to  which  his  passion  for  her  has  risen. 
Some  critics  have  said  that  there  is  little  excuse  for  portraying 
such  scenes  on  the  stage,  but  without  this  scene  the  real  tragedy 
of  Nora  could  not  be  presented.  The  audience  must  realize  that 
Helmer  is  primarily  interested  in  the  beautiful  animal  Nora. 
When  Helmer  is  at  the  climax  of  his  passion,  Nora  reveals  her 
spiritual  crisis  to  him.  She  chooses  this  moment  because  she 
has  learned  that  it  is  the  most  favorable  time  to  get  concessions 
from  him.  But  the  expected  miracle  does  not  take  place.  Hel- 
mer's  selfishness  asserts  itself  in  the  crudest  fashion.  He  not 
only  scores  her  crime,  but  tells  her  that  she  is  unfit  to  bring  up 
her  children,  unfit  to  associate  with  them. 

Now  Mrs.  Linden  prostitutes  herself  once  more.     She  is 
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willing  to  marry  Krogstad  for  the  benefit  of  her  friend  Nora,  who 
is  now  willing  to  readjust  matters  in  her  favor.  This  placates 
Helmer,  because  his  official  honesty  is  not  compromised.  He  is 
willing  to  put  up  with  Nora,  but  she  decides  to  leave  him  and  her 
children  to  find  herself.  Practically  every  critic  quarrelled  with 
this  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  asserted  that  no  mother 
of  Nora's  qualities  would  thus  desert  her  children.  Stage  man- 
agers petitioned  Ibsen  for  a  change.  He  wrote  that  if  it  must 
be,  Helmer  might  push  Nora  into  the  nursery  just  as  the  curtain 
falls,  but  he  urged  that  the  play  be  presented  as  he  had  written  it. 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  critics  could  misunder- 
stand his  purpose.  If  Nora  is  presented  correctly  in  this  awful 
crisis,  it  must  be  evident  that  all  that  has  seemed  honest  and 
sacred  to  her  has  collapsed  over  her  head.  The  femininity,  the 
exuberance,  the  optimism  which  she  has  so  heroically  maintained 
through  ten  years  of  the  bitterest  trials,  now  appear  to  her  in  the 
light  of  a  hideous  crime.  She  is  actually  confronted  with  the 
statement  that  she  is  unfit  to  bring  up  her  children.  She  is  cer- 
tain of  only  one  thing  and  that  is,  that  she  cannot  get  new  spiritual 
moorings  from  Helmer.  The  one  thing  that  this  Nora  can  do  is  to 
go  out  into  the  world  and  try  to  find  herself. 

The  intentions  of  the  author  become  apparent  when  his 
character  contrasts  are  followed  up.  Both  Krogstad  and  Nora 
are  guilty  of  forgery,  both  commit  the  crime  for  their  family. 
But  Nora  becomes  guilty  because  she  is  a  woman  who  is  ignorant 
of  business  ethics,  hence  places  the  welfare  of  her  husband  above 
the  law.  As  a  man  Krogstad  has  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
provide  for  the  emergency  in  an  honest  manner.  He  has  not  only 
the  average  man's  business  experience,  but  is  a  professional 
money-lender.  When  Nora  realizes  the  seriousness  of  her  crime, 
she  resolves  not  to  accept  the  expected  sacrifice  of  Helmer  in  her 
behalf;  Krogstad,  however,  is  willing  to  resort  to  anything  to 
save  his  position,  and  systematically  makes  a  business  of  his 
criminal  practice. 

For  fear  that  his  audience  might  conclude  that  he  meant  to 
say  that  women  per  se  might  be  judged  by  laxer  business  standards 
than  men,  Ibsen  introduced  Mrs.  Linden,  who  again  furnishes  an 
interesting  contrast  to  Nora.  Nora,  when  all  possibilities  of 
escape  are  cut  off,  plays  with  the  idea  of  a  flirtation,  but  comes  to 
her  senses  when  the  matter  takes  a  serious  turn.  Mrs.  Linden 
finds  little  difficulty  in  prostituting  herself  repeatedly  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  others.     Mrs.  Linden  has  had  business  train- 
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ing  and  experience,  yet  her  contact  with  the  worid  has  not  raised 
her  moral  standards.  She  falls  in  love  with  Krogstad,  a  man 
of  criminal  tendencies.  Then  she  forsakes  him  to  marry  the 
wealthier  Mr.  Linden,  for  the  benefit  of  her  brothers  and  sisters. 
Then  she  offers  to  marry  Krogstad  for  the  sake  of  Nora  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  criminal  practices  have  become  more  and  more 
pronounced.  Both  her  marriages  are  contracted  when  she  is 
mature  enough  to  know  better.  Nora  in  spite  of  her  immaturity, 
chooses  a  man  who  is  punctiliously  honest.  To  this  husband  she 
remains  true  until  she  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  his  honesty 
is  superficial,  that  he  lacks  real  sincerity,  that  he  has  no  interest 
in  her  spiritual  self. 

A  comparison  of  Helmer  with  Nora's  father  is  not  without 
interest.  To  Helmer  formal  honesty  is  the  essence  of  all  virtue. 
He  is  the  narrow  lawyer  "who  boxes  his  conscience  up  in  a  con- 
tract." Honesty  to  him  is  really  prudent  self-protection  and 
takes  on  unmistakable  signs  of  selfishness.  Nora's  father  is 
careless  but  ideally  unselfish.  His  liberality  springs  from  the 
motive  to  make  his  associates,  especially  his  daughter,  happy. 
Dangerous  as  his  carelessness  was,  it  cannot  be  censured  severely, 
for  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  daughter  who 
is  married  and  presumably  provided  for.  He  shields  Nora  too 
much  from  the  ways  of  the  world.  That  was  the  error  of  his  time, 
an  error  that  most  kind  fathers  considered  a  virtue.  The  strong- 
est evidence  in  his  favor  is  the  character  of  his  daughter  Nora, 
who  with  all  of  her  mistakes  is  fundamentally  sound.  When 
Helmer,  is  his  smug  philistinism,  upbraids  this  father,  he  clearly 
condemns  himself. 

When,  after  the  appearance  of  A  DolVs  HousCj  the  play  was 
exploited  as  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  and  woman's 
rights,  Ibsen  took  special  care  to  refute  the  propaganda.  In  a 
public  address  he  stated:  "I  am  not  even  quite  clear  as  to  just 
what  this  woman's  rights  movement  really  is.  To  me  it  has 
seemed  a  problem  of  humanity  in  general,  and  if  you  read  my 
books  carefully,  you  will  understand  this."  Ibsen's  prime  object 
was  to  show  individuals  in  conflict  with  traditions.  As  a  woman, 
Nora  was  peculiarly  hampered  in  this  respect.  Mrs.  Alving  is 
similarly  hampered,  yet  no  one  interprets  Ghosts  as  a  pamphlet 
for  woman's  rights.  Both  plays  deal  with  the  basic  problem  of 
individual  morality. 

It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  Ibsen's  displeasure,  when 
scores  of  discontented  women  imagined  that  they  were  Noras  and 
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that  A  DolVs  House  furnished  them  a  justification  for  going  out 
into  the  world  and  fihding  themselves.  Such  incorrect  inferences 
kept  the  problem  in  the  poet's  consciousness.  It  was  a  habit  of 
Ibsen,  moreoever,  to  keep  at  work  on  a  problem  that  had  in- 
terested him,  to  treat  it  under  new  aspects  from  time  to  time;  to 
round  it  out  and  mature  it  as  he  himself  grew  in  wisdom  and 
experience.  In  this  manner  he  finally  silenced  even  his  most 
foolish  critics.  The  rubbish  that  had  been  printed  about  A 
DolVs  House  was  thus  held  up  to  lasting  ridicule  in  The  Lady 
from  the  Sea,  which  as  Professor  Otto  Heller  correctly  suggests, 
may  be  considered  its  sequel. 

Ellida,  the  daughter  of  a  light-house  keeper,  has  been  reared 
on  the  sea  shore  and  her  imagination  has  been  linked  vividly  to 
the  sea.  She  has  a  strange  adventure  with  a  coarse  sailor  of 
criminal  instincts,  who  succeeds  in  throwing  a  hypnotic  suggestion 
around  her.  Placing  her  hand  upon  his  key-ring,  he  forces  her 
to  swear  everlasting  fidelity  to  him  and  then  casts  the  ring  into 
the  sea.  She  is  thus  mysteriously  linked  to  him  and  also  to  the 
sea. 

The  sailor  leaves,  and  EUida's  life  gradually  falls  into  natural 
lines.  She  masters  her  former  impressions  so  completely  in  time 
that  she  accepts  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Wangel,  a  widowed  physician, 
who  lives  with  his  two  daughters  on  a  neighboring  fjord.  When 
Ellida  enters  this  household  she  is  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
by  all.  The  daughters  continue  to  take  care  of  the  household  as 
before  her  advent  and  the  doctor  shields  her  from  duties  and 
responsibilities.  She  is  free  to  shape  her  life  in  full  accordance 
with  her  whims.  In  time  she  becomes  a  mother  and  this  ex- 
perience has  serious  consequences  for  her.  On  account  of  the 
natural  drain  in  her  vitality,  she  reverts  to  the  hypnotic  influence 
which  had  so  completely  mastered  her  for  a  time.  She  feels  that 
she  is  really  married  to  the  man  from  the  sea,  and  she  imagines 
that  the  eyes  of  her  child  resemble  those  of  the  stranger.  Physi- 
cally she  rallies  so  completely  that  she  can  take  her  daily  plunge 
in  the  fjord  without  discomfort,  yet  she  yields  more  and  more  to 
the  aphasia  that  she  has  committed  a  sin  by  marrying  the  doctor. 

Dr.  Wangel  is  a  man  of  unusual  caliber.  In  his  practice  he 
has  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  education 
and  experience  have  taught  him  to  deal  with  individuals  in  an 
enlightened  way.  He  is  greatly  puzzled  about  EUida's  condition 
and  decides  that  some  secret  emotional  experience  may  account 
for  it.     He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  she  has  traces  of  an  infatua- 
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tion  for  Arnholm,  a  former  schoolmaster  of  his  elder  daughter 
Boletta.  Instead  of  arguing  with  EUida,  he  invites  Arnholm  to 
his  home,  so  she  may  have  ample  opportunity  to  become  cured 
of  her  illusion.  Since  EUida  never  has  had  an  interest  in  Arn- 
holm, this  device  naturally  fails  to  lead  to  her  recovery. 

Because  Ellida  exhibits  a  mysterious  longing  for  the  sea, 
the  doctor  thinks  of  sacrificing  his  practice  and  moving  to  the 
seashore.  This  she  refuses  to  accept  for  she  does  realize  that  she 
has  no  right  to  jeopardize  his  interests  to  such  an  extent.  But  her 
hallucination  is  so  complete  that  others  begin  to  share  it  by 
suggestion,  not  only  Dr.  Wangel,  but  the  villagers  generally. 
Ballested,  a  jack  of  all  trades,  even  paints  her  as  the  lady  from  the 
sea,  as  the  nymph  that  has  lost  her  way  and  is  shut  up  in  the  fjord 
where  she  is  perishing  on  account  of  the  brackish  water. 

The  crisis  is  reached  when  the  mysterious  stranger  actually 
returns  and  demands  that  Ellida  should  follow  him.  She  sees 
that  this  is  not  the  man  whom  her  memory  has  recorded,  that 
in  reality  he  is  far  coarser  and  far  more  brutal.  She  admits  that 
after  all,  her  baby's  eyes  had  been  quite  unlike  those  of  the 
stranger.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  why  she  should  remain 
in  her  foolish  delusion,  but  she  is  unable  to  free  herself  from  it. 
She  still  feels  that  Dr.  Wangel  used  undue  influence  when  he 
asked  her  to  become  his  wife,  and  she  believes  that  he  must 
release  her  fully,  so  that  she  may  make  a  free  choice  between  him 
and  the  stranger.  Since  the  birth  of  the  child,  he  has  released 
her  from  all  duties  of  wifehood  and  now  he  is  willing  to  give  her 
full  freedom  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  very  genuine  love 
for  her. 

When  she  has  this  full  freedom,  it  becomes  clear  to  her  that 
she  has  been  the  victim  of  a  foolish  hallucination.  She  promptly 
returns  to  Dr.  Wangel  and  his  daughters,  with  whom  she  faces  a 
bright  future.  The  elder  daughter  Boletta  presently  will  marry 
Arnholm.  This  will  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  household  and  for  Hilda,  the  younger  daughter. 
She  will  have  the  duties  that  will  force  her  to  maintain  her  sanity, 

Ellida  had  an  excellent  husband  and  her  longing  for  the  sea 
was  folly.  If  she  had  had  the  responsibilities  of  Nora,  she  would 
not  have  become  the  victim  of  aphasia.  Nora  was  forced  to 
leave  the  man  who  showed  no  interest  in  her  spiritual  welfare; 
Ellida  was  forced  to  remain  loyal  to  the  man  who  was  willing  to 
give  her  up,  if  he  could  rescue  her  from  spiritual  death. 

Quite  naturally,  Ibsen  introduced  the  uncanny  and  apparent- 
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\y  supernatural  into  this  play,  which  deals  so  largely  with  abnor- 
mal psychology.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Ellida  has  a  false  impres- 
sion when  she  imagines  that  she  has  marked  the  eyes  of  her  baby 
by  her  prenatal  hallucination.  But  certain  things  do  happen  in 
the  play  that  suggest  the  supernatural.  One  of  the  minor  char- 
acters, Lyngstrand,  tells  about  a  sailor,  who,  upon  reading  of  a 
girl's  marriage  exclaimed :  "  Mine  she  is  and  mine  she  shall  be. " 
Lyngstrand  adds  that  the  ship  was  later  wrecked  and  that  the 
sailor  was  probably  drowned,  but  that  he  has  a  feeling  that  the 
dead  man  will  probably  return  nevertheless  to  his  faithless  fiancee. 
Naturally  Ellida  is  very  deeply  affected  by  this  story,  and  the 
uncanny  element  rises  to  a  climax,  when  her  sailor,  presumably 
dead,  actually  returns. 

Many  of  Ibsen's  readers  see  a  concession  to  the  supernatural 
in  this  strange  coincidence.  When  they  do,  they  commit  the 
error  of  Ellida,  who  may  be  pardoned  under  the  circumstances. 
When  strange  things  happen  in  the  world,  more  importance  is 
generally  attached  to  them  than  they  deserve,  therefore  they 
become  fixed  in  the  consciousness  and  are  dignified  far  beyond 
their  intrinsic  significance.  Professor  Lehmann  of  Copenhagen 
makes  this  clear  in  connection  with  his  interesting  experiments  in 
mind-reading.  He  concludes  that  long-range  mental  telepathy 
is  mere  accident  and  shows  that  the  lingering  belief  in  it  is  due  to 
a  false  evaluation  of  actual  experience.  He  suggests  a  simple 
way  of  testing  the  matter.  If  all  of  the  premonitions  which  a 
given  individual  may  have,  are  carefully  recorded,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  correct  ones  form  a  ridiculously  small  per  cent. 
He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  per  cent  is  in  full  harmony 
with  the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities,  and  that  long- 
range  mental  telepathy  gets  credence  on  account  of  the  will  to 
believe  in  the  mysterious. 

Ellida's  aphasia  is  caused  by  a  depleting  of  her  physical 
energy,  but  she  persists  in  it  after  she  has  recovered  full  vigor. 
This  is  a  common  experience  and  could  be  observed  to  advantage 
during  the  spiritualistic  wave  that  swept  the  country  some  years 
ago.  Many  persons  who  had  been  recently  bereaved  were  under 
the  shadow  of  a  mild  aphasia.  In  this  condition  they  submitted 
to  the  suggestion  of  some  medium  and  had  a  new  creed  fastened 
upon  them.  Many  threw  off  the  suggestion  when  the  abnormal 
condition  caused  by  the  bereavement  passed  away.  Some  re- 
mained under  the  spell  and  derived  comfort  from  the  new  creed. 
A  fraction  lapsed  into  the  most  tragic  insanity.     Physicians  assert 
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that  persons  who  thus  become  victims  of  aphasia  have  organic 
weakness;  that  the  psychic  self-control  of  the  individual  cannot 
save  him  if  the  cells  break  down.  In  Ibsen's  day,  however,  it 
was  commonly  believed  that  psychic  treatment  was  the  most 
important  remedy  for  mental  disease.  Ellida  was  descended  from 
a  mother  who  was  defective,  yet  the  poet  suggests  that  the  suj)erb 
treatment  of  Dr.  Wangel  and  the  return  to  wholesome  duties 
rescue  her.  Enlightened  opinion  today  would  favor  the  tracing 
of  organic  trouble,  but  it  still  would  be  unwilling  to  condemn  Dr. 
Wangel's  treatment. 

Ibsen's  delineation  of  EUida's  malady  and  its  cure  might 
suggest  that  he  has  much  in  common  with  the  Christian  Scientist. 
Few  authors  have  devoted  more  attention  to  the  importance  of 
sound,  straight  thinking  for  the  well-being  of  the  individual. 
His  robust  characters  are  robust  mentally,  not  chronically  sub- 
ject to  error.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Ibsen  believes  in  the 
control  of  mind  over  matter  in  the  scientific  spirit.  He  honored 
the  specialist  and  had  a  marked  fondness  for  physicians.  His 
Dr.  Stockman  is  his  favorite  character.  Physicians  are  present 
in  many  of  his  plays,  and  they  generally  supply  the  sane  and 
sound  advice  when  all  the  rest  are  muddled  and  wrong.  Dr. 
Relling  in  The  Wild  Duck  is  the  one  thoroughly  balanced  character 
of  the  play.  Dr.  Rank,  in  spite  of  his  one  lapse,  has  not  only 
clarity  of  vision,  but  is  able  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfare  of 
others.  Dr.  Wangel  likewise  rises  to  unselfishness  of  the  noblest 
type,  because  through  science  he  has  attained  new  standards  of 
conduct.  He  is  of  special  interest  because  he  is  presented  as  a 
man  who  continually  applies  his  theories  to  the  human  problems 
that  his  practice  places  before  him. 

Ibsen  was  unusually  skilful  in  the  handling  of  minor  charac- 
ters. He  succeeds  in  utilizing  them  in  many  ways  in  bringing 
out  the  main  purposes  of  his  drama.  As  a  rule  they  act  as  foils. 
This  is  true  of  both  Lyngstrand  and  Ballested,  for  both  throw 
Ellida  into  the  proper  relief.  Lyngstrand  has  been  in -a  ship- 
wreck and  through  long  exposure  in  the  water  has  contracted 
tuberculosis.  He  not  only  has  the  typical  hopefulness  of  the 
consumptive,  but  is  so  much  of  a  weakling,  that  he  is  grateful  for 
his  misfortune,  because  that  has  rescued  him  from  a  life  of  hard 
work.  Some  wealthy  man  has  granted  him  an  allowance  and 
now  he  is  able  to  devote  himself  to  art,  believing  that  art  means 
comparative  idleness.  He  dreams  about  doing  something,  but 
never  really  gets  around  to  it.     He  prefers  the  art  of  sculpture 
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because  it  seems  so  pleasant  to  model  in  the  soft  wax,  and  because 
he  believes  that  it  is  not  hard  on  the  hands.  In  addition  to  this 
he  is  inordinately  selfish.  He  tries  to  dally  with  the  affections  of 
Hilda,  but  wants  to  remain  free  to  choose  another  girl,  when  he 
has  attained  the  fame  of  which  he  is  dreaming.  He  is  a  selfish 
dreamer  and  idler,  presented  as  a  foil  to  Ellida,  who  is  also  a 
dreamer,  an  idler,  not  unselfish.  Ibsen  means  to  point  out  that 
Ellida's  case  is  not  hopeless,  that  she  can  be  rescued  from  her 
temporary  aberration,  and  that  she  is  so  wholesome  basically  that 
it  pays  to  rescue  her. 

Ballested  contrasts  with  Lyngstrand  and  Ellida.  Years 
before  he  had  been  stranded  in  the  village  with  a  bankrupt  the- 
atrical company.  He  resolved  to  stay  here  and  make  the  best  of 
a  given  stiuation.  He  is  a  man  of  all  work.  He  acts  as  a  barber 
and  hair-dresser.  He  leads  the  village  band  and  acts  as  guide  for 
tourists.  In  his  spare  moments  he  paints,  but  loses  no  time  in 
dreaming  about  it.  He  puts  things  on  the  canvas  whenever  they 
are  suggested  to  him  by  some  one  else.  The  conception  and 
maturing  of  an  idea  seem  to  him  a  waste  of  time.  He  is  always 
busy,  yet  his  everlasting  activity  does  no  one  any  good,  except 
that  he  gets  a  meagre  livelihood  out  of  it.  This  is  not  much 
better  than  the  irresponsible  dreaming  of  Lyngstrand,  it  is  not  as 
good  as  the  passivity  of  Ellida,  because  Ellida  will  work  out  a 
character,  while  Ballested  will  simply  spin  on  and  on  in  medioc- 
rity. Ellida  has  a  capacity  for  growth.  She  will  become  a  real 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  doctor  and  will  be  a  godsend  to  his  half- 
tamed  daughter  Hilda. 

The  portrayal  of  Ballested  and  Lyngstrand  are  of  special 
significance,  because  Ibsen  never  lost  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  primarily  an  artist.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  clever  car- 
toonist and  he  also  attempted  to  paint.  He  remained  a  dis- 
criminating judge  of  pictures  and  owned  a  good  collection  of 
which  he  was  very  proud.  His  habits  of  work  resembled  those  of 
the  painter,  and  he  avoided  the  errors  of  both  Ballested  and 
Lyngstrand.  He  carefully  matured  his  conceptions,  keeping 
them  a  closely  guarded  secret  even  to  his  wife  and  son.  After 
the  period  of  incubation  he  worked  out  details  with  great  care. 
He  did  this  by  placing  odd  objects  on  his  desk  and  allowing  each 
one  to  stand  for  a  character.  In  this  manner  the  interaction  was 
carefully  checked  out.  As  a  rule  two  years  were  devoted  to  a 
single  play.  During  his  active  work  on  a  play,  he  concentrated 
so  intensely  that  he  even  refrained  from  reading,  and  it  must  be 
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admitted  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  broad  accomplishments  in 
this  connection.  But  the  lack  of  breadth  that  may  have  resulted 
from  a  comparatively  narrow  range  of  reading,  is  compensated 
by  depth  and  intensity. 


I  SAID  WHEN  FIRST  I  SAW  YOU 

By  Gustav  Davidson 

I  said,  when  first  I  saw  you :  "  She  shall  be 
The  quiet  undercurrent  of  my  dream; 
No  one  shall  know,  for  FU  the  secret  deem 
Too  beautiful  for  telling;  and  in  me 

There'll  grow,  like  early  blooms  by  sounding  sea, 
A  scented  glory.     Each  ennobling  thought 
Shall  bear  her  image,  and  the  love  thus  wrought, 
Though  unconfessed,  shall  draw  her  close  to  me." 

I  said;  and  with  this  secret  in  my  heart, 

I  walked  content.     But  you  who  were  so  far 

Beyond  my  reach — ^you  came,  and  bid  me  speak! 

That  moment  broke  the  magic;  flung  apart 
The  golden  grains  of  love;  and  dimmed  that  star 
Whose  splendor,  nightly  hailed,  I  no  more  seek! 
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Were  it  not  for  the  superior 
educational  advantages  of  the 
movies,  the  West  of  the  mustang 
and  the  lariat  would  be  a  terra 
incognita  to  me.  I  may  say  in 
passing  that  I  never  have  felt  a 
realizing  sense  of  my  loss.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  like  the  luxuries 
of  civilization  and  the  more  I  can 
have  of  them,  the  better  I  like  it. 
No  doubt  that  is  a  proof  of  savage- 
ry. It  takes  a  wild  Indian  really 
to  appreciate  a  boiled  shirt  and  a 
tall  hat.  To  be  sure  he  does  not 
wear  them  in  a  fashion  strictly 
orthodox,  but  he  certainly  does 
enjoy  them!  But  alas!  I  have 
indulged  in  false  reasoning!  Stiff 
shirts  and  silk  hats  are  not  com- 
forts of  civilization.  No  doubt 
the  savage  recognizes  in  them, 
improved  implements  of  torture! 

But  to  return  to  the  land  of 
rattlesnakes  and  William  Hart,  or 
of  any  country  section,  for  that 
matter.  Of  course  God  did  make 
the  country,  and  man  the  town, 
but  I  should  like  to  see  man  make 
anything  at  all  out  of  chaos,  and 
he  would  have  been  a  pretty  big 
fool  if  he  had  not  made  something 
very  good  indeed  when  all  tlie 
materials  were  passed,  out  to  him. 
It  is  a  good  deal  harder  to  manu- 
facture blocks  than  to  build  with 
them. 

When  it  comes,  then,  to  appreci- 
ation of  the  wildness  of  the  West, 
I  am  an  unconverted,  not  to  say  an 
unrepentant  heathen.  That,  how- 
ever, did  not  hinder  my  enjoyment 
of  Sun  and  Saddle  Leather  by 
Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr.  (Rich- 
ard G.  Badger). 


Therefore,  the  book  stands  the 
acid  test  of  literature;  for  in  a  sub- 
ject matter  unfamiliar  and  even 
uncongenial,  I  found  universal 
truths  that  struck  home  with  that 
wonderful  poignancy  of  appeal 
that  must  exist  in  any  work  of  art, 
that  wonderful  something  that 
makes  the  hearer,  or  the  beholder, 
or  the  reader,  say  to  himself, 
"How  true!"  or  "How  beautiful!" 

Naturally,  these  poems  of  the 
West  do  not  please  by  their  smooth 
melody  and  poetic  figures  of 
speech.  They  are  not  written  for 
those  who  wish  to  be  lulled  by  the 
song  of  Circe  and  her  wine.  There 
are  no  low  lutes  or  wan  lovers  in 
Sun  and  Saddle  Leather.  That  in 
itself  should  be  enough  to  recom- 
mend the  book.  The  poems  speak 
of  openness  and  breadth  and  free- 
dom. 

Take,  for  instance,  these  final 
stanzas  of  Ridin*: 

"When  my  earthly  trail  is  ended 

And  my  final  bacon  curled 
And     the    last    great    roundup's 
finished 

At  the  Home  Ranch  of  the  world, 
I  don't  want  no  harps  nor  haloes, 

Robes     nor  other     dressed-up 
things — 
Let  me  ride  the  starry  ranges 

On  a  pinto  hawse  with  wings! 

"Just  a-ridin',  a-ridin' — 
Nothin'  I'd  like  half  so  well 

As  a-roundin'  up  the  sinners 
That  have  wandered  out  of  Hell, 
And  a-ridin'. " 

I  always  did  have  a  good  deal 
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of  sympathy  for  the  little  girl  who 
wanted  to  know  if  she  couldn't  go 
down  and  play  in  Hell  on  Saturday 
afternoons. 

This  stanza  of  From  Town  might 
give  pointers  even  to  the  versatile 
Reverend  William  Sunday: 

"Since   the   days   that   Lot   and 
Abram  split  the  Jordan  range 
in  halves, 
Just  to  fix  it  so  their  punchers 
wouldn't  fight, 
Since  old  Jacob  skinned  his  dad- 
in-law  for  six  years'  crop  of 
calves 
And  then  hit  the  trail  for  Canaan 
in  the  night, 
There  has  been  a  taste  for  battle 
'mong  the   men   that   follow 
cattle 
And  a  love  of  doiii'  things  that's 
wild  and  strange, 
And  the  warmth  oi  Laban's  words 
When  he   missed   his   speckled 

herds 
Still  is  useful  in  the  language  of 
the  range." 

To  prove  that  the  volume  is  far 
from  being  flippant  or  irreverent, 
one  has  only  to  quote  from  A  Cotv- 
boy*s  Prayer: 

"Let  me  be  easy  on  the  man  that's 
down; 
Let  me  be  square  and  generous 
with  all. 
I'm  careless  sometimes.  Lord,  when 
I'm  ib  town, 
But  never  let  'em  say  I'm  mean 
or  small! 

Make  me  as  big  and  open  as  the 
plains, 
As  honest  as  the  hawse  between 
my  knees, 
Qean  as  the  wind  that  blows  be- 
hind the  rains, 
Free  as  the  hawk  that  circles 
down  the  breeze!" 


The  idea  of  the  following  from 
The  Outlaw  is  sufficient  apology  for 
any  discrepancy  of  meter: 


(C 


For  a  man  is  a  man,  but  he's 

partly  a  beast. 
He  kin  brag  till  he  makes  you 

deaf, 
But  the  one  lone  brute,  from  the 

west  to  the  east. 
That   he   kaint  quite  break   is 

himse'f." 

This  from  The  Westerner  is  a 
good  enough  gospel  for  any  section 
of  the  country: 

"I  dream  no  dreams  of  a  nurse- 
maid state 
That  will  spoon  me  out  my  food 
A  stout  heart  sings  in  the  fray 
with  fate 
And  the  shock  and  sweat  are 
good. 
From  noon  to  noon  all  the  earthly 
boon 
That  I  ask  my  God  to  spare 
Is  a  little  daily  bread  in  store 
With  the  room  to  fight  the  strong 
for  more 
And  the  weak  shall  get  their 
share. " 

The  new  edition  is  illustrated 
by  some  remarkable  photographs 
of  the  West  taken  by  L.  A.  Huff- 
man. No  wonder  the  illustrations 
are  good  since  in  1878  Mr.  Huff- 
man began  taking  photographs 
with  crude  cameras  which  he  made 
himself.  These  same  photographs 
were  the  first  of  the  now  famous 
Huffman  Pictures  comprising  near- 
ly six  thousand  historic  subjects, 
beginning  with  the  Indians  and 
buffaloes  round  about  Fort  Keogh 
on  the  Yellowstone,  where,  in  the 
stirring  territorial  days,  he  was 
post  photographer  in  General  Miles' 
army. 
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For  those  of  the  younger  set  who 
love  the  West,  there  is  A  Boy  on 
the  Plains  and  in  the  Rockies  by 
William  Allen  Greer  (The  Gorham 
Press).  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  book  deals  with  a  boy's  trip 
from  Iowa  to  Pike's  Peak  in  i860. 
That  ought  to  summon  up  pictures 
of  prairie  schooners  and  Indians. 


Some  of  these  last  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  in  a  book  presented 
to  a  very  lively  young  person  with 
a  penchant,  for  Indian  stories. 
When  he  was  asked  if  he  liked  the 
book,  he  was  obliged  to  reply 
truthfully,  "Well,  you  see,  these 
were  the  wrong  kind  of  Indians. 
They  were  friendly  to  the  settlers. 
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ACT  I 

Scene:  A  room  opening  into  the  cloister  of  a  Convent  oj  En^ 
closed  Dominican  Nuns,  The  walls  are  tinted  soberly;  the  floor  is 
tiled.  Three  arches  at  the  rear.  In  the  right  wall  a  large  door  toith 
a  wicket  in  it,  leading  to  a  passage  communicating  with  the  exterior. 
A  grilled  peephole  jor  looking  out.  Above  the  door  a  bell  which  may 
be  rung  from  the  street.  Beside  the  door  an  opening  containing  a 
revolving  box,  or  wheel,  on  which  objects  may  be  placed  and  passed 
in  from  the  outside  without  the  recipients  being  seen,  or  a  view  of  the 
interior  disclosed.  Not  far  from  this  wheel,  a  pine  table  stands 
against  one  of  the  piers  of  the  cloister.  Ancient  paintings  relieve 
the  walls.  Through  the  arches  the  cloister  garden  may  be  seen,  with 
a  well  in  the  centre;  also  a  number  of  fruit  trees,  some  greenery  and 
a  few  rose  bushes.  Beneath  the  arches,  potted  flowers — roses, 
carnations,  sweet  basil.  Herb  Louisa  and  balsam  apple — together 
with  a  number  of  wooden  benches  and  rush-seated  chairs,  and  three 
arm  chairs. 

As  the  curtain  rises  The  Prioress  is  discovered  seated  in  the 
largest  of  the  arm  chairs,  and  The  Mistress  of  Novices  and  The 
ViCARESS  in  the  smaller  ones,  the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter  on 
the  left,  well  to  the  front.  The  other  Nuns  are  grouped  about  them, 
seated  also.  The  novices.  Sister  Marcella,  Sister  Joanna  of 
THE  Cross.  Sister  Maria  Jesus  and  Sister  Sagrario  stand 
somewhat  to  the  right.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  stage.  The  Lay  Sister  and  Sister  Tornera  remain 
standing  by  the  table  at  the  rear. 

It  is  broad  day  light.  The  scene  is  one  of  cheerfulness  and 
animation. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Yes  do!     Do!    Do  let  her  read  them! 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Yes,  do  Mother!    Do  say  yes! 

Prioress. — ^Very  well.  You  may  read  them  then,  since  you 
have  written  them. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — I  am  very  much  ashamed. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^These  are  the  temptations  of  self-love, 
my  child. 

Vicaress. — ^And  the  first  sin  in  the  world  was  pride. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^They  are  very  bad.  I  know  you 
will  all  laugh  at  me. 

Vicaress. — In  that  way  we  will  mortify  your  vanity. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Besides,  since  we  are  not  at  school  here, 
all  that  our  Mother  will  consider  in  them  will  be  the  intention. 
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Prioress. — ^Begin.    And  do  not  be  afraid. 
Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Reciting). — ^To  our  Beloved  Mother 
on  the  day  of  her  Blessed  Saint — her  birthday : 

Most  reverend  Mother, 
On  this  happy  day 
Your  daughters  unite 
For  your  welfare  to  pray. 
We  are  the  sheep 
Who  under  your  care 
Are  seeking  out  Heaven, — 
The  path  that  leads  there. 
On  one  side  the  roses, 
On  the  other  the  thorn. 
On  the  top  of  the  mountain 
Jesus  of  Mary  bom. 
To  Jesus  we  pray 
Long  years  for  your  life. 
And  of  the  Virgin  Maria 
Freedom  from  strife; 
And  may  the  years  vie 
In  good  with  each  other. 
In  holiness  and  joy, 
Our  dearly-loved  Mother! 
{The  nuns  applaud  and  all  speak  at  once.) 
Some. — Good !    Very  good ! 
Others. — Oh,  how  pretty! 

Sister  Tomera. — ^They  are  like  the  Jewels  of  the  Virgin ! 
Sister  Inez  {With  depreciation). — She  must  have  copied  them 
out  of  a  book. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Carried  away  by  her  triumph.) — 
Long  live  our  Mother! 

jfll  {Enthusiastically). — ^Long  live  our  Mother! 
Prioress. — Come,  you  must  not  flatter  me,  my  children. 
The  verses  are  very  pretty.  Many  thanks,  my  daughter.  I  did 
not  know  that  we  had  a  poet  in  the  house.  You  must  copy  them 
out  for  me  on  a  piece  of  paper,  so  that  I  may  have  them  to  read. 
Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — They  are  copied  already,  rev- 
erend Mother.  If  your  Reverence  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
them. 

{She  offers  her  a  roll  of  parchment^  tied  with  elaborate  blue 
ribbons.     The  verses  are  written  on  the  parchment  and  embellished 
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tvith  a  border  of  flower Sy  doves  and  hearts ^  all  of  which  are  painted 
by  hand.) 

Prioress  {Taking  and  unrolling  the  parchment). — Bless  me! 
What  clear  writing  and  what  a  beautiful  border!  Can  you  paint 
too? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^No,  reverend  Mother.  Sister 
Maria  Jesus  copied  out  the  verses,  and  Sister  Sagrario  painted 
the  border.     Sister  Marcella  tied  the  bows. 

Sister  Marcella. — So  it  is  a  remembrance  from  all  the  novices. 

Prioress. — ^And  all  the  while  I  knew  nothing  about  it!  The 
children  have  learned  how  to  dissimulate  very  skilfully. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^We  had  permission  from  Mother 
Anna  St.  Francis.    She  gave  us  the  ribbon  and  the  parchment. 

Prioress. — ^No  wonder  then.  So  the  Mother  Mistress  of 
Novices  knows  also  how  to  keep  secrets? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Once     .     .     .    Only  for  to-day    .     .     . 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^To-day  you  must  forgive  every- 
thing. 

Prioress  (Smiling). — ^The  fault  is  not  a  grave  one. 

Ficaress  (Acridly). — ^Not  unless  it  leads  them  to  pride  them- 
selves upon  their  accomplishments.  The  blessed  mother  Santa 
Teresa  of  Jesus  never  permitted  her  daughters  to  do  fancy  work. 
Evil  combats  us  where  we  least  expect  it,  and  ostentation  is  not 
becoming  in  a  heart  which  has  vowed  itself  to  poverty  and 
humility. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Glory  be  to  God,  Mother  Vicaress,  but 
why  must  your  Reverence  always  be  looking  for  five  feet  on  the 
cat? 

(Sister  Marcella  laughs  flagrantly.) 

Victress. — That  laugh  was  most  inopportune. 

Sister  Marcella  (Pretending  repentance^  but  still  continuing  to 
laugh  in  spite  of  herself). — I  beg  your  pardon,  your  Reverence,  I 
didn't  mean  it.  This  sister  has  such  temptations  to  laugh,  and 
she  can't  help  it. 

Vicaress. — Biting  your  tongue  would  help  it.  . 

Sister  Marcella. — Don't  you  believe  it,  your  Reverence.  No 
indeed  it  wouldn't! 

Prioress  (Judging  it  best  to  intervene). — Come,  you  must  not 
answer  back,  my  daughter.    To-day  I  wish  to  punish  nobody. 

Vicaress  (Muttering). — ^Nor  to-day,  nor  never! 

Prioress  (Aroused). — What  does  your  Reverence  mean  by 
that,  Mother  Vicaress? 
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Vicar  ess  {Very  meekly). — ^What  we  all  know,  reverend  Mother 
— that  the  patience  of  your  Reverence  is  inexhaustible. 

Prioress. — Surely  your  Reverence  is  not  sorry  that  it  is  so? 

Vicar  ess  {Belligerently). — ^Not  upon  my  account,  no!  For 
by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  able  to  fulfil  my  obligation  and  accom- 
modate myself  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  our  holy  rule.  But 
there  are  those  who  are  otherwise,  who,  encouraged  by  leniency, 
may  stumble  ^d  even  fall    .     .     . 

Prioress. — ^Has  your  Reverence  anything  definite  in  mind 
to  say?    If  so,  say  it. 

Vicaress. — I  have  noticed  for  some  time — and  the  Lord  will 
absolve  me  from  malice — ^that  these  *' temptations  to  laugh"  of 
which  Sister  Marcella  speaks,  have  been  abounding  in  this 
community;  and  these,  taken  with  other  manifestations  of  self- 
indulgence,  not  any  less  eflFervescent,  are  signs  of  a  certain  relaxa- 
tion of  virtue  and  deportment. 

Prioress. — I  hardly  think  we  need  trouble  ourselves  upon 
that  account.  Providence  has  been  pleased  of  late  to  bring  into 
our  fold  some  tender  lambs,  and  perhaps  they  do  frisk  a  little 
sometimes  in  the  pastures  of  the  Lord.  But  the  poor  children 
mean  no  harm.  Am  I  right  in  your  opinion.  Mother  Mistress  of 
Novices  ? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — You  are  always  right  in  my  opinion,  rev- 
erend Mother.     Gaudeamus  autetn  in  Dominol 

Vicaress. — ^Your  Reverences  of  course  know  what  you  are 
doing.     I  have  complied  with  my  obligation. 

{The  bell  rings  by  the  entrance.  Sister  Tornera,  who  is  an 
active  little  old  toomanj  goes  up  to  the  grille  and  looks  through  it, 
after  first  having  made  a  reverence  to  the  Prioress.) 

Sister  Tornera. — Ave  Maria  Purissimal 

A  Voice  {Outside;  hoarse  and  rough). — ^Without  intention  of 
sin.     Is  it  permitted  to  speak  with  the  Mother  Abbess  ? 

Sister  Tornera. — Say  what  you  have  need  of,  brother. 

Voice. — ^Then  here's  a  present  for  her  from  my  lady,  the 
mayor's  wife,  who  wishes  her  happiness,  and  sends  her  this 
present,  and  she's  sorry  she  can't  come  herself  to  tell  her;  but  she 
can't,  and  you  know  the  reason  .  .  {The  Prioress  sighs , 
lifting  up  her  eyes  to  heavenj  and  the  others  do  the  same,  all  sighing 
in  unison.)  And  even  if  she  could  on  that  account,  she  couldn't 
do  it,  because  she's  sick  in  bed,  and  you  know  the  reason    .     .     . 

Sister  Tornera. — God's  will  be  done!  Can  the  poor  woman 
get  no  rest?    Tell  her  that  we  will  send  her  a  jar  of  ointment  in 
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the  name  of  the  blessed  Saint  Clara,  and  say  that  these  poor  sisters 
never  forget  her  in  their  prayers.  They  pray  every  day  that  the 
Lord  will  send  her  comfort.  {She  turns  the  wheel  by  the  gnUe^ 
and  a  basket  appears^  neatly  covered  with  a  white  cloth.)  Ah! — 
and  the  reverend  Mother  thanks  her  for  this  remembrance. 
And  may  God  be  with  you,  brother.  {Approaching  the  others 
with  the  basket^  which  she  has  taken  from  the  wheel.)  Poor  lady! 
What  tribulations  our  Lord  sends  into  this  world  upon  the  cross 
of  matrimony! 

Prioress. — ^And  to  her  more  than  anybody.  Such  a  submis- 
sive creature,  and  married  to  a  perfect  prodigal! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject,  your 
Reverences,  and  have  the  pot  by  the  handle,  so  to  speak,  do 
your  Reverences  know  that  the  blasphemies  of  that  man  have 
completely  turned  his  head?  You  heard  the  bells  of  the  parish 
church  ringing  at  noon  yesterday?  Well,  that  was  because  the 
mayor  ordered  them  to  be  rung,  because  in  the  election  at  Madrid 
yesterday  the  republicans  had  the  majority. 

All. — God  bless  us!    God  bless  us! 

Vicaress. — Did  the  priest  give  his  consent  to  that? 

Sister  Inez. — ^The  priest  is  another  sheep  of  the  same  color, — 
he  belongs  to  the  same  flock,  may  the  Lord  forgive  me  if  I  lack 
charity!  Didn't  your  Reverences  hear  the  sacrilege  he  com- 
mitted upon  our  poor  chaplain,  who  is  holier  than  God's  bread? 
Well,  he  told  him  that  he  was  more  liberal  than  the  mayor,  and 
that  the  next  thing  he  knew,  when  he  least  expected  it,  he  was 
going  to  sing  the  introitus  to  the  mass  to  the  music  of  the  Hymn 
of  Riego! 

Prioress. — Stop!  Enough!  It  is  not  right  to  repeat  such 
blasphemies. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Yes,  calumnies  invented  by  unbelievers, 
the  evil-minded     .     •     . 

Sister  Inez. — ^No  such  thing!  Didn't  Father  Calixtus  tell 
me  himself  while  he  was  dressing  for  mass  this  morning?  We'll 
have  to  put  a  new  strip  pretty  soon  down  the  middle  of  his 
chasuble. 

Prioress. — ^What  ?    Again 

Sister  Inez. — ^Yes.  It's  all  worn  out;  it  looks  terribly.  Poor 
Father  Calixtus  is  so  eloquent!  Pounding  on  his  chest  all  the 
time,  he  simply  tears  the  silk  to  pieces. 

Vicaress. — God's  will  be  done,  the  man  is  a  saint! 

Prioress. — ^And  all  this  while  we  have  been  forgetting  the 
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present  from  the  mayor's  wjfe.     Bring  it  nearer,  Sister. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Mercy!    What  a  big  basket! 

Sister  Tornera. — It's  very  light,  though. 

Sister  Inez. — ^Ha!  It*s  easy  to  see  what  sister  has  a  sweet 
tooth! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^As  if  she  didn't  like  sweets ! 

(Aside.) 

Sister  Marcella. — Now,  Sister  Inez,  what  did  we  see  you  doing 
this  morning?  You  know  we  caught  you  licking  the  cake  pan 
yourself! 

Sister  Inez. — I?  Licking  the  pan?  Your  Sister  licking  the 
pan?    Oh,  what  a  slander!    Jesus! 

Prioress. — Come,  you  must  not  be  displeased.  Sister  Inez; 
for  it  was  said  only  in  pleasantry.  Ah,  Sister  Marcella !  Sister 
Marcella!  Do  have  a  little  more  circumspection  and  beg  your 
Sister's  pardon. 

Sister  Marcella  {Kneeling  before  Sister  Inez). — Pardon  me. 
Sister,  as  may  God  pardon  you,  and  give  me  your  hand  to  kiss 
as  a  penance  for  having  oflFended  you. 

Prioress. — That  is  the  way  my  children  should  behave, 
humbly  and  with  contrition.  Sister  Inez,  give  Sister  Marcella 
your  hand  to  kiss,  since  she  begs  it  of  you  so  humbly. 

Sister  Marcella  {Spitefully j  after  kissing  her  hand). — ^Ay! 
But  what  a  smell  of  vanilla  you  have  on  your  fingers.  Sister! 
Goody!  We're  going  to  have  cookies  for  lunch!  {The  others 
laugh.) 

Sister  Inez  {Irritated j  almost  in  tears). — ^Vanilla!  God-a- 
mercy!    Vanilla!  Look  at  me!    Do  my  fingers  smell  of  vanilla? 

Prioress  {Imposing  silence). — Surely  the  devil  must  be  in 
you,  Sister  Marcella,  and  may  God  forgive  you  for  it!  Go  and 
kneel  in  the  corner  there  with  your  face  to  the  wall,  and  make  the 
cross  with  your  arms  while  you  repeat  a  greater  station:  May 
the  Lord  forgive  you  for  it ! 

Sister  Marcella. — Willingly,  reverend  Mother. 
Sister  Inez  {Rubbing  her  hands  under    her  scapular). — ^Too 
bad!    Too  bad!    Ay!    Ay!    Ay! 

Sister  Marcella  {Aside). — Old  box  of  bones! 
{She  goes  and  kneels  in  the  corner,  right,  but  keeps  smiling  and 
turning  her  head  while  she  lets  herself  sink  back  on  her  heels,  as  if  not 
taking  the  penance  too  seriously.) 

Prioress. — You  may  uncover  the  basket  now,  Sister.  Let  us 
see  what  is  in  it. 
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SisUr  Tornera. — ^With  your  permission,  reverend  Mother. 
Whjr!    It's  a  cage! 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^With  a  canary  in  it!  , 

All. — ^A  canary!  A  canary!  Why  so  it  is!  Let  me  see! 
How  lovely! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Isn't  it  pretty? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus, — The  dear!     Isn't  it  cunning,  though? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — It  looks  as  if  it  were  made  of  silk. 

Sister  Inez. — I  wonder  if  it  can  sing? 

Prioress. — ^If  course  it  can  sing.  The  mayor's  wife  would 
never  send  us  a  canary  that  couldn't  sing. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^What  a  beautiful  cage!  Why,  there's 
a  scroll  on  the  front! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — That  isn't  a  scroll.     It  has  letters  on  it. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Why,  so  it  has!  Look  and  see  what 
they  say. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — "The  Convent  of  Dominican  Nuns!" 

Sister  Inez  {Laughing). — ^I'd  call  that  a  pretty  airy  convent! 

Vicaress. — The  good  woman  is  holier  than  God's  bread. 

Prioress. — She  could  not  have  sent  me  anything  that  would 
have  pleased  me  better.  I  have  always  been  anxious  to  have  a 
canary. 

Sister  Inez. — The  Carmelite  Sisters  have  two  lovely  canaries, 
and  they  say  last  year  on  Holy  Thursday  they  hung  them  in  the 
door  of  the  tomb  they  have  in  the  church  for  Easter,  and  it  was 
like  a  miracle  to  hear  them  sing. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Then  if  ours  sings,  we  can  hang  him  in 
the  church  this  year,  and  take  the  music  box  away. 

Prioress. — ^No,  for  the  music  box  is  a  present  from  the  chap- 
lain, and  he  would  rightly  be  oflFended.  We  will  have  the  box 
and  the  canary  there  together,  and  when  we  wind  up  the  box, 
it  will  encourage  the  bird  to  sing. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Oh,  look  at  him  now — he's  taking 
his  bath! 

Sister  Sagrario. — See  how  he  jumps! 

Prioress. — ^What    wonders    God    performs! 

Ficaress. — And  yet  there  are  misguided  creatures  who 
pretend  that  the  world  made  itself! 

Sister  Inez. — Sister  Marcella  stuck  her  tongue  out  at  me. 

Sister  Marcella. — Oh,  reverend  Mother!  I  did  nothing  of 
the  kind! 

Ficaress. — ^How  nothing  of  the  kind?  Didn't  I  see  it  with 
my  own  eyes  ?    And  I  was  struck  dumb ! 
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Sister  Marcella. — I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  ...  as 
.  .  .  as  that  I  had  stuck  my  tongue  out  at  Sister  Inez.  I 
stuck  it  out  because  there  was  a  fly  on  the  end  of  my  nose,  and 
since  I  had  my  arms  out  making  the  cross,  I  had  to  frighten  him 
away  with  something. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Reverend  Mother,  since  this  is 
your  Saint's  day,  won't  you  please  excuse  Sister  Marcella  this 
time  ? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Yes,  reverend  Mother!  I  am  sure  she 
won't  do  anything  that's  wrong  again. 

Prioress. — Sister  Inez  is  the  one  who  has  been  oflFended,  and 
she  is  the  only  one  who  has  the  right  to  request  her  pardon. 

Novices. — She  doesf  She  does! — ^You  do,  don't  you.  Sister 
Inez? 

Sister  Inez  {With  a  wry  face). — ^Your  Reverence  will  pardon 
her  when  your  Reverence  thinks  best. 

Prioress. — Then  come  here,  my  erring  daughter. — She 
knows  that  I  pardon  her  because  of  the  day,  and  so  as  not  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  her  sisters. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^May  God  reward  you,  reverend  Mother! 

Prioress. — ^And  set  your  veil  straight,  for  this  is  the  Lord's 
house,  and  it  looks  as  if  you  were  going  on  an  excursion. — ^And 
now  to  your  cells,  everyone.  (To  the  Novices.)  What  are 
you  whispering  about? 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^We  were  not  whispering,  Mother  .  .  . 
We  wanted  to  ask  you  something. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — And  we  are  afraid  to  do  it. 

Prioress. — Is  it  as  bad  as  that? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — No,  it  isn't  bad.    But 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Your  Reverence  might  think  so. 

Prioress. — I  might?     I  am  not  so  evil-minded. 

Sister  Sagrario^ — I  .  .  I  .  .  Our  Mother  Mistress  will 
tell  you. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^They  mean  me. — Do  you  want  me  to? 

Novices. — ^Yes !    Yes !    Do ! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^With  God's  help  I  will  try.  Though 
Ifdon't  know  for  certain,  I  think  what  they  want  is  for  your 
Reverence  to  give  them  permission  to  talk  a  little,  while  they  are 
waiting  for  the  beginning  of  the  fiesta.     Am  I  right? 

Novices. — ^Yes!    Yes!    You  are! — Do,  Mother,  do! 

Sister  Marcella. — Long  live  our  Mother! 
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Prioress. — Silence!  Silence!  What?  Haven't  tljey  had 
talking  enough  to-day  after  the  dispensation  I  allowed  them  this 
morning? 

Vicaress. — ^The  appetite  always  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
It  is  ah  unruly  monster,  and  woe  to  her  who  gives  it  rein.  If 
they  came  under  my  authority,  I  would  not  give  them  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  single  slip,  for  the  holy  Apostle  Saint  James 
has  said  and  well  said:" He  who  saith  that  he  hath  not  offended  by 
his  tongue,  lies." 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Ah,  Sister  Crucifixion!  Don't  spoil  this 
holiday  for  our  Mother! 

Vicaress. — Spoil  it,  eh  ?  Who  pays  any  attention  to  what  I 
say  in  this  house? 

Prioress. — Will  you  promise  not  to  whisper  nor  offend  the 
Lord  with  foolish  talk? 

Novices. — ^We  promise. 

Prioress. — ^Then  you  may  talk  as  much  as  you  like  until  the 
hour  for  prayers. 

Novices. — ^Thanks,  thanks!  {The  bell  rings  dt  the  entrance 
twice.) 

Sister  Tomer  a. — ^Two  rings!    The  doctor! 

Prioress. — Cover  your  faces.  {The  nuns  lower  their  veils 
over  their  faces.)  And  pass  out  through  the  cloister.  {The  nuns 
begin  to  file  out  slowly  and  disappear  through  the  cloister.) 

Sister  Sagrario  {Approaching  the  Prioress). — ^This'  Sister 
has  a  felon,  reverend  Mother. 

Prioress. — Remain  then — and  you  too.  Sister  Maria  Jesus. 
{To  Sister  Tornera.)  Open,  Sister.  (The  Prioress,  Sister 
ToRNERA,  SiSTEk  Sagrario  and  Sister  Maria  Jesus  remain. 
Sister  Tornera  unchains^  unbolts  and  opens  the  door.  The 
Doctor  enters.    He  is  about  sixty  years  of  age.) 

{Sister  Tornera. — Ave  Maria  purissimal 

Doctor. — Without  intention  of  sin.  {He  comes  in.)  Good 
morning,  Sister. 

Sister  Tornera. — Good  morning.  Doctor. 

Doctor. — ^Well,  what  progress  are  we  making  in  holiness 
to-day  ? 

Sister  Tornera  {Laughing). — ^Ho,  ho,  Doctor! 

Doctor. — ^Enough!  Enough!  No  doubt,  no  doubt!  (Z)w- 
covering  the  Prioress.)     Congratulations,  Mother. 

Prioress. — ^What?  A  heretic,  and  yet  you  remember  the 
days  of  the  saints? 
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Doctor. — You  are  the  saint,  Mother;  you  are  the  saint. 

Prioress. — ^Ah!  You  must  not  scandalize  me  before  my 
novices ! 

Doctor. — ^Novices?  Where,  where?  I  said  so  when  I  came 
in.     I  smell  fresh  meat! 

Prioress. — Don  Jose!    Don  Jose! 

Doctor. — But  I  say  no  more.  Come!  To  work!  To  work! 
.     •     .     What's  the  trouble  with  these  white  lambs? 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Your  handmaid  has  a  felon,  Doctor. 

Doctor. — Eh?  On  the  hand?  And  such  a  lovely  hand! 
Well,  we  shall  have  to  lance  it,  Sister. 

Sister  Sagrario  {Alarmed). — ^What?    Not  now? 

Doctor. — No,  to-morrow,  Sister.  To-morrow,  unless  it 
yields  first  to  a  poultice  and  five  Pater  nosters.  Remember,  not 
one  less ! 

Sister  Sagrario  {In  perfect  earnest). — ^No,  Doctor. 

Doctor. — And  this  other  one,  eh  ? 

Prioress. — ^Ah,  Doctor!  She  has  been  giving  me  a  great 
deal  of  worry.  She  falls  asleep  in  the  choir;  she  sighs  continually 
without  being  able  to  assign  any  reason;  she  cries  over  nothing 
whatever;  she  has  no  appetite  for  anything  but  salads     .     .     . 

Doctor. — ^How  old  are  you  ? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Eighteen. 

Doctor. — ^How  long  have  you  been  in  this  holy  house? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Two  years  and  a  half. 

Doctor. — ^And  how  many  more  do  you  remain  before  you 
come  to  profession? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Two  and  a  half  more,  if  the  Lord  should 
be  pleased  to  grant  this  unworthy  novice  grace  to  become  his 
bride. 

Doctor. — Let  me  see  the  face. 

Prioress. — Lift  your  veil.  (Sister  Maria  Jesus  lijts  her 
veil.) 

Doctor. — ^Hm!  The  Lord  has  not  such  bad  taste.  A  little 
pale,  but  well  rounded,  well  rounded. 

Sister  Tomer  a. — Don  Jose!  But  who  ever  heard  of  such  a 
doctor? 

Doctor. — So,  we  have  melancholy  then,  a  constant  disposition 
to  sigh,  combined  with  loss  of  appetite — well,  there  is  nothing 
else  for  it.  Sister:  a  cold  bath  every  morning  and  afterwards  a 
few  minutes'  exercise  in  the  garden. 
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Sister  Tornera  {Somewhat  scandalized). — Exercise?  Don 
Jose! 

Doctor. — ^Unless  we  write  at  once  home  to  her  mother  to 
hurry  and  fetch  her  and  find  us  a  good  husband  for  her. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Oh,  Don  Jose!  But  this  Sister  has 
taken  her  vows  to  the  Church! 

Doctor. — ^Well,  in  that  case  cold  water.  There  is  nothing 
else  for  it.  For  melancholy  at  eighteen,  matrimony  or  cold 
water. 

Sister  Sagrario  (Summoning  her  courage). — ^You  always  talk 
so  much  about  it,  Doctor,  why  don't  you  get  married  yourself? 

Doctor. — Because  I  am  sixty,  daughter;  and  it  is  fifteen 
years  since  I  have  felt  melancholy.  Besides,  whom  do  you 
expect  me  to  marry  when  all  the  pretty  girls  go  into  convents? 

Prioress. — ^Doctor,  doctor!  This  conversation  will  become 
displeasing  to  me! 

Doctor. — Is  this  all  of  the  walking  infirmary? 

Sister  Tornera. — Yes,  Doctor. 

Doctor. — ^And  the  invalid?    How  is  she? 

Sister  Tornera. — She  is  the  same  to-day.  Doctor.  Poor  Sister 
Maria  of  Consolation  hasn't  closed  her  eyes  all  night!  Don't 
you  remember?  Yesterday  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  a  viper 
gnawing  at  her  vitals  ?    Well,  to-day  she  has  a  frog  in  her  throat. 

Doctor. — Goodness  gracious!  Come!  Let  me  see!  Let 
me  see !  What  a  continual  war  the  devil  does  wage  against  these 
poor  sisters! — Long  life.  Mother,  and  happy  days! 

Prioress. — Long  life  to  you .  Doctor.  (To  Sister  Tornera.) 
Go  with  him.  Sister,  and  meanwhile  these  children  will  take 
care  of  the  gate.  (Sister  Tornera  takes  a  bell  from  the  table 
andj  her  veil  covering  her  face,  precedes  the  Doctor  through  the 
cloister,  ringing  solemnly  in  warning.  They  disappear.)  I  must 
repair  to  the  choir;  I  fear  that  to-day  I  have  fallen  behind  in 
devotion  and  prayer. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Will  your  Reverence  give  us  permission 
to  call  the  others? 

Prioress. — ^Yes,  call  them;  but  be  careful  that  you  commit  no 
frivolity.     (The  Prioress  goes  out.) 

Sister  Maria  Jesus  (Approaching  one  oj  the  arches  of  the 
cloister). — Sister  Marcella!  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross!  Pst! 
Come  out!  We  are  watching  the  grille  and  we  have  permission 
to  talk. 
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(Sister  Marcella  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  re* 
enter.) 

Sister  Sagrario. — What  shall  we  talk  about? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Let  Sister  Marcella  tell  us  a  story. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Yes,  so  that  you'll  all  be  shocked. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Ay!  We  are  not  such  hypocrites  as 
that,  Sister! 

Sister  Marcella. — Or  so  that  Sister  Sagrario  can  run  and  tell 
on  us  to  the  Mother  Mistress. 

Sister  Sagrario. — Oh,  thank  you.  Sister! 

Sister  Marcella. — It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  either! 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^You  needn't  mind  me,  Sisters.  I  am  going 
to  sit  here  in  the  corner  and  work,  and  you  can  talk  about  what- 
ever you  please.     I  shan't  hear  you. 

{She  takes  a  pair  of  pincers ^  some  beads  and  a  piece  of  wire  out 
of  her  pocket,  and  sitting  doton  in  a  corner,  begins  to  string  a  rosary.) 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Oh,  come  on,  Sister!  Don't 
be  foolish !  ( They  all  surround  her,  and  finally  she  allows  herself 
to  be  persuaded,  after  many  expressions  of  protest,  like  a  small 
child  who  says  "  /  wonH  play. ") 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Why !  If  they  haven't  forgotten  the  canary! 

Sister  Marcella. — Poor  thing!  How  do  you  like  to  be  left 
in  this  nest  of  silly  women,  little  fellow?    Let's  open  the  cage. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^What  for? 

Sister  Marcella. — So  that  he  can  fly  away,  silly,  if  he  wants  to. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^No,  no! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus.— Out  Mother  wouldn't  like  that. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^He  would  like  it,  though.  Come  on! 
{She  opens  the  door  of  the  cage.)  Fly  out,  sweetheart!  Fly  away, 
the  world  is  yours.     You  are  free ! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^He  doesn't  fly  out. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^He  doesn't  budge. 

Sister  Marcella. — Stupid,  don't  you  see  what  a  bright,  sunny 
day  if  is? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.-— They  say  canaries  are  bom  in 
cages  and,  see,  now  they  don't  care  to  fly  away. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^He'd  rather  stay  shut  up  all  his  life 
like  us  nuns. 

Sister  Marcella. — Then  you're  a  great  fool,  birdie.  {She 
shuts  the  door  of  the  cage.)  God  made  the  air  for  wings  and  He 
made  wings  to  fly  with.  While  he  might  be  soaring  away  above 
the  clouds,  he  is  satisfied  to  stay  here  all  day  shut  up  in  his  cage 
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hopping  between  two  sticks  and  a  leaf  of  lettuce!  What  sense  is 
there  in  a  bird?  Ay,  Mother!  And  what  wouldn't  I  give  to  be 
a  bird! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Yes !  What  wouldn't  you  give 
to  be  a  bird? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^They  say  that  the  swallows  fly  away 
every  year  over  the  ocean,  and  nobody  knows  where  they  go. 

Sister  Sagrario. — I  often  dream  that  I  am  flying  in  the  night 
time — that  is  not  flying,  but  floating — just  floating  in  the  air 
without  wings. 

Sister  Marcella. — I  often  dream  that  I  am  running  fast — oh 
so  fast! — ^and  that  I  am  skipping  down  stairs,  without  ever  touch- 
ing my  feet  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  stairs. 

Sister  Sagrario. — Isn't  it  nice,  though?  And  how  dis- 
appointed you  are  when  you  wake  up  and  find  out  after  all  that 
it  isn't  so,  that  it  was  only  a  dream! 

Sister  Marcella. — I  have  dreamed  that  dream  so  many  times, 
that  now  when  I  wake  up,  I  hardly  know  whether  it  is  the  truth 
or  a  dream. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^What  do  you  suppose  it  is  that 
makes  you  dream  the  same  dream  so  many  times? 

Sister  Marcella. — I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  because  it  is  the 
things  you  want  to  do,  and  you  can't,  and  so  you  do  them  in 
dreams. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^What  nice  things  you  want  to  do! 

Sister  Sagrario. — But  then  what  good  would  it  be  if  you 
could  do  them?  For  instance,  if  we  had  wings  like  birds,  where 
would  we  fly? 

Sister  Marcella. — I?     I  would  fly  to  the  end  of  the  world! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — I?  To  the  Holy  Land,  to  Mount 
Calvary! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — I  would  fly  to  Bethlehem  and  to 
the  garden  of  Nazareth,  where  the  Virgin  lived  with  the  child. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^How  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  garden  at 
Nazareth  ? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Of  course  there's  a  garden  there, 
with  a  brook  running  by  it.     The  song  says  so: 

"The   Virgin   washed    his   garments 
And    hung   them   on    the    rose. 

The  little  angels  sing 
And  the  water  onward  flows"     .    .     . 
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(Simply)  There  was  a  garden,  too,  by  our  house  in  the  village, 
with  a  big  rosebush  on  the  border  of  a  brook  that  ran  by 
it;  and  I  used  to  kneel  beside  the  brook,  and  sing  that  song  while 
I  washed  my  baby  brother*s  clothes,  for  there  were  seven  of  us 
children,  and  I  was  the  oldest.  (Feelingly.)  And  that's  what  I 
miss  most!  {Drying  her  eyes  with  her  hands.)  Ay,  Mother! 
And  I  always  cry  when  I  think  of  that  baby  boy!  But  it  isn't 
right,  I  know  .  .  .  He  loved  me  more  than  he  did  mother, 
and  the  day  that  they  took  me  away  to  the  Convent,  and  I  left 
home,  he  cried — he  cried  so  that  he  nearly  broke  his  little  baby 
heart! 

Sister  Marcella. — I  have  a  brother  and  a  sister,  but  they  are 
older  than  I  am.  My  sister  got  married  two  years  ago,  and 
now  she  has  a  baby.  {With  an  air  of  importance.)  She  brought 
him  here  once  to  show  me. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Interrupting  her,  greatly  in- 
terested).— I  remember.  He  stuck  his  little  hand  in  through  the 
grille  and  your  sister  kissed  it.  Did  you  ever  think  how  soft 
babies*  hands  are?  Whenever  I  take  communion  I  try  to  think 
I  am  receiving  our  Lord  as  a  little  child,  and  I  take  and  press  him 
like  this  to  my  heart,  and  then  it  seems  to  me  he  is  so  little  and 
so  helpless  I  can't  refuse  him  anything.  And  then  I  think  that 
he  is  crying,  and  I  pray  to  the  Virgin  to  come  and  help  me  quiet 
him.  And  if  I  wasn't  ashamed,  because  I  know  you  would  all 
laugh  at  me,  I'd  croon  to  him  then,  and  rock  him  to  sleep,'  and 
sing  him  baby  songs. 

{The  bell  rings  by  the  grille.) 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^The  bell!     I  wonder  who  it  is? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Better  ask.  That's  why  they 
left  us  here. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Who'll  do  it?    I  won't.     I'm  afraid. 

Sister  Sagrario. — So  am  I. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^You're  not  usually  so  bashful,  I  must  say. 
I'll  ask,  though  I  was  the  last  to  enter  the  house.  {Going  up  to 
the  grille^  she  says  in  a  timid  voice:)  Ave  Maria  purissima! 
{A  moments  silence.)     No  one  answers. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Try  again.     Say  it  louder. 

Sister  Marcella  {Raising  her  voice). — Ave  Maria  purissima! 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Nothing  this  time,  either. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus  {Summoning  her  courage,  in  a  high- 
pitched  voice). — Ave  Maria  purissima) 

{Another  silence.     The  Novices  look  at  each  other  in  surprise.) 
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SisUr  Marcella. — It  is  very  strange. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — It  must  be  spirits. 

Sister  Sagrario. — Oh,  I'm  afraid! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Nonsense!  It's  some  little  boy 
who  has  rung  the  bell  on  his  way  home  from  school,  so  as  to  be 
funny. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Peep  through  the  hole  and  see  if  any- 
body is  there. 

Sister  Marcella  {Stooping  doton  to  look). — ^No,  nobody.  But 
it  looks  as  if  there  was  something  on  the  wheel.    Yes     .     .     . 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross). — ^Let  me  see!  Yes!  .  .  . 
Can't  you  turn  it?  {She  turns  the  wheel j  and  a  second  basket 
appears,  carefully  covered  with  a  white  cloth  like  the  first.)     A  basket ! 

Sister  Sagrario. — Another  present  for  our  Mother! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Of  course  it  is!  And  here's  a  paper 
tied  fast  to  it. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Reading,  but  without  unfolding  the 
paper). — "For  the  Mother  Prioress." 

Sister  Sagrario. — Didn't  I  tell. you? 

Sister  Marcella. — Somebody  wants  to  give  her  a  surprise. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^I  wonder  if  it's  Don  Calixtus,  the 
chaplain  ? 

Sister  Marcella. — Of  course  it  is,  child! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Or  maybe  it's  the  Doctor. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — No.  He  was  just  here  and  he 
didn't  say  anything  about  it. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^All  the  same  it  might  be  from  him.  May- 
be he  wants  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Let's  take  it  off  the  wheel. 

Sister  Marcella  {Lifting  and  carrying  it  to  the  table). — We'd 
better  put  it  here  by  the  canary.    My!    But  it's  heavy! 

Sister  Sagrario. — I  wonder  what  it  is? 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Let's  lift  the  corner  and  see. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^No,  for  curiosity  is  a  sin! 

SisUr  Marcella. — ^What  of  it?  Come  on!  Let's  do  it!  Who 
will  ever  know  ?  {She  lifts  the  corner  of  the  cloth  a  little  and  starts 
back  quickly  with  a  sharp  cry.)    Ay!! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Hurrying  to  look). — Jesus! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Ave  Maria!     {Looking  too.) 

Sister  Sagrario  {Following). -^-Godi  bless  us! 

{The  Convent  is  aroused  at  the  cry  of  Sister  Marcella.    Fres^ 
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ently  The  Prioress,  The  Vicaress,  The  Mistress  of  Novices 
and  the  other  Nuns  enter  from  different  directions.) 

Prioress. — ^What  is  the  matter?    Who  called  out? 

Vicaress. — ^Who  gave  that  shout?  ^  ' 

Mistress  of  Novices. — \s  anything  v9Tor\%i {The  four  Novices j 
tremblings  stand  tenth  their  backs  to  the  basket,  their  bodies  hiding 
it  completely.) 

Vicaress. — It  is  easy  to  see  it  was  Sister  Marcella. 

Prioress. — ^What  has  happened?  Speak!  Why  are  you  all 
standing  in  a  row  like  statues? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Has  anything  happened  to  you  ? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^No,  reverend  Mother,  not  to  us; 
but 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^No,  reverend  Mother;  it's     .     .     . 

Sister  Marcella. — Someone  rang  the  bell  by  the  wheel  .  .  . 
and  we  looked  .  .  .  and  there  was  nobody  there  .  .  .  and 
they  left  a  basket  .  .  .  this  basket  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
and  your  sister  had  the  curiosity  to  undo  it    .     .     . 

Vicaress.'. — ^Naturally,  you  couldn't  do  otherwise. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^And  it's    .     .     . 

Priori.— Well?    What  is  it? 

Sister  Marcella. — It's  ...  I  ...  I  think  it  would 
be  better  for  your  Reverence  to  look  yourself. 

Prioress. — By  all  means!  Let  me  see.  {She  goes  up  to  the 
basket  and  uncovers  it.)  Ave  Maria!  {In  a  hoarse  whisper.)  A 
baby! 

Jll  {Variously  affected). — ^A  baby?  {The  Vicaress,  horrified  j 
crosses  herself.) 

Prioress  {Falling  back). — ^Your  Reverences  may  see  for  your- 
selves.    {The  nuns  hurry  up  to  the  basket  and  surround  it.) 

Vicaress. — Ave  Maria!  How  can  such  an  insignificant  ob- 
ject be  so  pink? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — It's  asleep. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — See  it  open  its  little  hands ! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Why!  It  has  hair  under  the  edge  of 
its  cap! 

Sister  Sagrario. — It  is  like  an  angel ! 

Vicaress. — ^A  pretty  angel  for  the  Lord  to  send  us! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {As  if  she  had  been  personally 
offended). — ^Ay,  Mother  Vicaress!    You  mustn't  say  that. 

Prioress  {Tenderly). — Where  do  you  come  from,  little  one? 

Vicaress. — From  some  nice  place,  you  may  be  sure. 
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Prioress. — ^Who  can  tell,  Mother?    There  is  so  much  poverty 
in  the  world,  so  much  distress! 

Vicaress. — ^There  is  so  much  vice,  reverend  Mother. 

Mistress  oj  Novices. — ^You  say  that  there  was  nobody  at  the 
grille? 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Nobody;  no,  Mother.  The  bell  rang;  we 
answered     .     .     .     but  there  was  nobody  there. 

Sister  Sagrario  {Picking  up  the  paper  which  has  fallen  on  the 
floor). — Here  is  a  paper  which  came  with  it. 

Prioress  (Taking jhe  paper). — "For  the  Mother  Prioress,'* 

Vicaress. — ^An  appropriate  present  for  your  Reverence. 

Prioress. — ^Yes,  it  is  a  letter. 

{She  unfolds  the  paper  and  begins  to  read) 
"  Reverend  Mother: 

Forgive  the  liberty  which  a  poor  woman  takes,  trusting  in 
your  Grace's  charity,  of  leaving  at  the  grille  this  new-bom  babe. 
I,  my  lady,  am  one  of  those  they  call  women  of  the  street,  and  I 
assure  you  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  this  is  the  world,  and  you  can*t 
turn  your  back  on  it,  and  it  costs  as  much  to  go  down  as  it  does  to 
go  up,  and  that  is  what  I  am  writing  to  tell  you,  my  lady.  The 
truth  is  this  little  girl  hasn't  any  father,  that  is  to  say  it  is  the 
same  as  if  she  didn't  have  any,  and  I — ^who  am  her  mother — I 
leave  her  here,  although  it  costs  me  something  to  leave  her;  for 
although  one  is  what  one  is,  one  isn't  all  bad,  and  I  love  her  as 
much  as  any  mother  loves  her  baby,  though  she  is  the  best  lady  in 
the  land.  But  all  the  same,  though  she  came  into  this  world 
without  being  wanted  by  anyone,  she  doesn't  deserve  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  woman  she  is,  above  all,  my  lady,  of  her  father, 
and  I  don't  want  her  to  have  to  blush  for  having  been  born  the 
way  she  was,  nor  for  having  the  mother  she  has,  and  to  tell  it  to 
me  to  my  face,  and  I  pray  you  by  everything  you  hold  dear,  my 
lady,  that  you  will  protect  her  and  keep  her  with  you  in  this 
holy  house,  and  you  won't  send  her  to  some  orphanage  or  asylum, 
for  I  was  brought  up  there  myself,  and  I  know  what  happens  in 
them,  although  the  sisters  are  kind — ^yes,  they  are — and  have 
pity.  And  some  day,  when  she  grows  up  and  she  asks  for  her 
mother,  you  must  tell  her  that  the  devil  has  carried  her  away,  and 
I  ask  your  pardon,  for  I  must  never  show  myself  to  her,  nor  see 
her  again,  nor  give  you  any  care  nor  trouble,  so  you  can  do  this 
good  work  in  peace,  if  you  will  do  it,  for  I  implore  you  again,  my 
lady,  that  you  will  do  it  for  the  memory  of  your  own  dear  mother, 
and  God  will  reward  you,  and  she  will  live  in  peace,  and  grow  up 
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as  God  wills,  for  what  the  eyes  have  not  seen  the  heart  cannot 
understand,  my  lady." 

Vicaress. — Bless  us !    Ave  Maria! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Poor  woman ! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross — Baby  dear!    Darling  baby! 

Vicaress. — What  pretty  mothers  the  Lord  selects  for  his 
children ! 

Prioress. — God  moves  in  his  own  ways,  Sister.  God  moves 
in  his  own  ways. 

Sister  Inez. — Is  that  all  the  letter  says? 

Prioress. — ^What  more  could  it  say? 

(The  Doctor  and  Sister  Tornera  have  re-entered  during 
the  reading.) 

Doctor. — Exactly.    What  more  could  it  say? 

Prioress. — ^What  do  you  think,  Don  Jose? 

Doctor. — I  think  that  somebody  has  made  you  a  very  hand- 
some present. 

Prioress. — But  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it?  Because 
I  •  .  .  this  poor  woman  •  .  •  she  has  put  this  poor 
creature  into  our  hands,  and  I  would  protect  her  willingly,  as  she 
asks,  and  keep  her  here  with  us     .     .    . 

Novices. — ^Yes,  yes,  Mother!    Do!    Do! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Silence! 

Prioress. — But  I  don't  know  if  we  can  .  .  .that  is,  if  it  is 
right,  if  it  is  according  to  law  .  .  .  for,  when  we  enter  this 
holy  rule,  we  renounce  all  our  rights  .  .  .  and  to  adopt  a 
child  legally  ...  I  don't  know  if  it  can  be  done.  How  does 
it  seem  to  you  ? 

Doctor. — I  agree  with  you.     Legally,  you  have  no  right  to 

matemitv. 

Vicaress. — And  even  if  we  had,  would  it  be  proper  for  our 
children  to  be  the  offspring  of  ignominy  and  sin? 

Prioress. — I  would  not  raise  that  question,  reverend  Mother, 
for  the  child  is  not  responsible  for  the  sin  in  which  she  was  born, 
and  her  mother,  in  renouncing  her  motherhood,  has  bitterly  paid 
the  penalty. 

Vicaress. — ^Yes!     It  didn't  cost  her  much  to  renounce  it. 

Prioress. — Do  we  know.  Mother?    Do  we  know? 

Vicaress. — We  can  guess.  It  is  easy  enough  to  go  scattering 
children  about  the  world  if  you  are  going  to  leave  them  to  be 
picked  up  afterward  by  the  first  person  who  happens  along. 
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Doctor. — ^How  easy  it  is  might  be  a  matter  for  discussion. 
There  are  aspects  of  it  which  are  not  so  easy. 

Sister  Sagrario. — Oh!     She's  opened  her  mouth! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^The  little  angel  is  hungry. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — She's  sucking  her  thumb. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Make  her  take  her  thumb  out 
of  her  mouth.  She'll  swallow  too  much  and  then  she'll  have  a 
pain. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Don't  suck  your  fingers,  baby. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Isn't  she  good  though?  You 
stop  her  playing,  and  she  doesn't  cry. 

Prioress. — ^There  is  another  thing  we  must  consider.  What 
are  we  to  do  for  a  nurse? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^The  gardener's  wife  has  a  little 
boy  she  is  nursing  now. 

Prioress. — In  that  case  I  hardly  think  she  would  care  to  be 
responsible  for  two. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — But  it  won't  be  any  trouble — 
she's  so  little !  Besides,  we  can  help  her  out  with  cow's  milk  and 
a  little  pap.  The  milk  will  keep  on  the  ice  and  we  can  clear  it 
with  a  dash  of  tea. 

Doctor. — It  is  easy  to  see  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  has  had 
experience  with  children. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Your  handmaid  has  six  little 
brothers  and  sisters.  Ah,  reverend  Mother!  Give  her  to  me  to 
take  care  of  and  then  you  will  see  how  strong  she'll  grow  up! 

Vicaress. — ^Nothing  else  was  needed  to  complete  the  de- 
moralization of  the  Novices.  You  can  see  for  yourselves  how 
naturally  they  take  to  this  dissipation! 

Prioress. — I  want  you  to  tell  me  frankly  what  you  think — 
all  of  you.     {All  speak  at  once.) 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Your  Sister  thinks,  reverend  Mother. 

Sister  Tornera. — ^Your  handmaid     .     .     . 

Sister  Inez. — It  seems  to  me    .     .     . 

Prioress  (Smiling). — But  one  at  a  time. 

Sister  Tornera. — It  is  an  angel  which  the  Lord  has  sent  us, 
and  your  Sister  thinks  that  we  ought  to  receive  her  like  an  angel, 
with  open  arms. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Of  course  we  ought.  Suppose,  your 
Reverences,  it  hadn't  been  a  little  girl,  but  ...  I  don't 
know — some  poor  animal,  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  a  dove,  like  the  one 
which  flew  in  here  two  years  ago  and  fell  wounded  in  this  garden 
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trying  to  get  away  from  those  butchers  at  the  pigeon-traps. 
Wouldn't  we  have  taken  it  in?  Wouldn't  we  have  cared  for  it? 
And  wouldn't  it  have  lived  happy  forever  afterwards  in  its  cage  ? 
And  how  can  we  do  less  for  a  creature  with  a  soul  than  for  a  bird  ? 

SisUr  Tornera. — ^We  must  have  charity. 

Ficaress. — I  am  glad  the  Mother  Mistress  of  Novices  has 
brought  up  the  incident  of  that  bird;  for  it  will  absolve  me  from 
bringing  it  up,  as  it  might  seem,  with  some  malice.  It  was 
against  my  advice  that  that  creature  was  received  into  this  house, 
and  afterward  we  had  good  reason  to  regret  it,  with  this  one 
saying  "Yes,  I  caught  him!"  and  that  one,  "No,  I  took  care 
of  him!"  and  another  "He  opens  his  beak  whenever  I  pass  by!" 
and  another,  "See  him  flap  his  wings!  He  does  it  at  me!" — 
vanities,  sophistries,  deceits  all  of  them — snares  of  the  devil 
continually!  And  if  all  this  fuss  was  about  a  bird,  what  will 
happen  to  us  with  a  child  in  the  house?  This  one  will  have  to 
dress  it,  that  one  will  have  to  wash  it,  another  will  be  boasting, 
"It  is  looking  at  me!"  another  that  it's  at  her  that  it  googles 
most  .  .  .  There  is  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  making  faces 
at  it  already! 

SisUr  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — What  did  your  Reverence  say? 

Ficaress. — ^Dissipation  and  more  dissipation!  Your  Rev- 
erences should  remember  that  when  we  passed  behind  these 
bars,  we  renounced  forever  all  personal,  all  selfish  affection. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Is  it  selfish  to  give  a  poor  foundling  a 
little  love? 

Ficaress. — It  is  for  us.  Our  God  is  a  jealous  God.  The 
Scriptures  tell  us  so. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Bless  us!    Mercy  me! 

Ficaress. — And  this  quite  apart  from  other  infractions  of 
our  order  which  such  indulgence  must  involve.  For  example, 
your  Reverences — and  I  among  the  first — take  no  account  of 
the  fact  that  at  this  very  moment  we  are  transgressing  our 
rule.  We  are  conversing  with  our  faces  unveiled  in  the  presence 
of  a  man. 

Prioress. — ^That  is  true. 

Doctor. — ^Ladies,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned — Take  no  account 
of  me    •    •    • 

Prioress. — ^No,  Doctor,  you  are  of  no  account!  I  beg  your 
pardon,  Don  Jose;  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying. — ^Your 
Reverence  is  right.  Cover  yourselves — ^that  is,  it  makes  no 
difference    .     .     .    The  harm  has  been  done    .    .    only  once 
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.  .  .  But  comply  with  your  consciences  .  .  .  (The 
ViCARESS  covers  her  face.  The  others,  hesitatingj  wait  for  the 
Prioress,  who  makes  a  movement  to  do  so,  but  then  desists.  The 
ViCARESS,  when  she  is  coveredy  cannot  see  that  she  has  become  the 
victim  of  the  rest.)  But  where  were  we  ?  I  confess  that  my  heart 
prompts  me  to  keep  the  child. 

Vicaress. — ^The  Doctor  already  has  told  us  that  we  have  no 
right  to  maternity. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — But  the  child  is  God's  child,  and  she  is 
returning  to  her  father's  mansion. 

Vicaress. — God  has  other  mansions  for  his  abandoned 
children. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Don't  send  her  to  the  asylum! 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^No! 

Prioress. — ^Her  mother  entreats  us. 

Vicaress. — ^Her  mother  is  not  her  mother.  She  has  aban- 
doned her. 

Prioress. — She  has  not  abandoned  her.  She  has  entrusted 
her  to  others  who  seemed  worthier  to  undertake  her  keeping. 

Vicaress. — ^Unholy  egotism! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Christian  heroism ! 

Vicaress. — So.?  We  are  coining  phrases,  are  we."^  Is  this 
a  convent,  or  an  illustrated  weekly? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Life  is  hard  to  some  people,  and  thorny. 

Vicaress. — ^Yes,  and  into  the  details  of  it,  it  is  not  becoming 
for  us  to  go,  since  by  the  grace  of  God  we  have  been  relieved  from 
the  temptations  and  the  frailties  of  the  world. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^AU  the  more,  then,  we  ought  to  have 
compassion  on  those  who  have  fallen  and  are  down. 

Vicaress. — Compassion.?    Mush  and  sentiment! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^The  veil  of  charity! 

Prioress. — Silence!  And  let  us  not  begin  by  rending  it, 
irritating  ourselves  and  agravating  each  other. — ^Don  Jose,  I 
suppose  this  birth  will  have  to  be  reported? 

Doctor. — It  will,  madam.     To  the  Register. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — But  then  they  will  take  her  away? 

Doctor. — If  nobody  wants  her.  But  if  you  have  made  up 
your  minds  you  would  like  to  keep  her,  I  think  I  can  propose  a 
solution. 

Prioress. — ^A  solution  that  is  legal? 

Doctor. — Perfectly.  Thanks  be  to  God  I  am  a  single  man! 
But,  although  I  am  not  a  saint,  yet  I  cannot  take  to  myself  the 
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credit  of  having  augmented  the  population  of  this  country  by  so 
much  as  a  single  soul.  I  have  not  a  penny,  that  is  true,  but  like 
everybody  else,  I  have  a  couple  of  family  names.  They  are  at 
the  service  of  this  little  stranger,  if  they  will  be  of  use  to  her. 
She  will  have  no  father  and  no  mother — I  cannot  help  that — 
but  she  will  have  an  honorable  name. 

Prioress. — ^Do  you  mean  to  say? 

Doctor. — ^That  I  am  willing  to  adopt  her;  exactly — and  to 
entrust  her  to  your  care,  because  my  own  house  .  .  .  The 
fact  is  the  hands  of  Dona  Cecilia  are  a  little  rough  for  handling 
these  tiny  Dresden  dolls,  and  perhaps,  I  might  prove  a  bit 
testy  myself.  The  neighbors  all  say  tiiat  the  air  grows  blue  if 
my  coat  rubs  against  me  when  I  walk  down  the  street. 

{All  laugh.) 

Doctor. — Besides  I  am  sure  Sister  Crucifixion  is  better 
equipped  for  the  robing  of  saints. 

Vicar  ess. — ^Doctor,  God  help  us  both! 

Doctor. — Is  it  agreed  ? 

Prioress. — God  reward  you  for  it!  Yes,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing. We  shall  notify  the  Superior  immediately.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  child  should  live  in  the  cloister.  She  can 
remain  with  the  gardener's  wife  until  she  has  grown  older,  and 
enter  here  later  when  she  has  the  discretion  to  do  so.  She  has 
been  entrusted  to  our  hands,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  of 
her — a  duty  of  conscience. 

Doctor. — If  I  cannot  be  of  further  service,  I  will  go.  And  I 
will  speak  to  the  Register. 

Prioress. — ^As  you  go,  be  so  kind  as  to  ask  the  gardener's 
wife  to  come  in.  We  must  see  if  she  will  take  charge  of  the  child 
and  nurse  her.  And  tell  her  also  to  bring  With  her  some  of  her 
little  boy's  clothes. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Yes,  for  we  shall  have  to  make  a 
change  immediately. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^We  shall? 

Vicaress. — ^Not  a  change,  but  a  beginning. 

Doctor. — Good  afternoon,  ladies. 

All. — Good  afternoon,  Don  Jose.  (The  Doctor  goes  out.) 
(A  pause.) 

Prioress. — Sisters,  may  God  pardon  us  if  we  have  acted  in 
this  with  aught  but  the  greatest  purity  of  motive.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  His  grace  will  absolve  us  of  offense,  nor  find  us  guilty 
of  having  loved  too  much  one  of  his  poor  children.    The  child 
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shall  be  brought  up  in  the  shadow  of  this  house,  for  we  may  say- 
that  her  guardian  angel  has  delivered  her  at  the  door.  From 
this  hour  forth  we  are  all  charged  with  the  salvation  of  her  soul. 
The  Lord  has  entrusted  to  us  an  angel  and  we  must  return  to 
him  a  saint.     Watch  and  pray. 

AU. — ^Watch  and  pray.     We  will,  reverend  Mother. 

Prioress. — ^And  now  bring  her  to  me,  Sister  Joanna  of  the 
Cross,  for  as  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  I  have  seen  her. 
{Looking  at  the  child.)  Lamb  of  God!  Sleeping  as  quietly  in 
her  basket  as  if  it  were  a  cradle  of  pure  gold!  What  is  it  that 
children  see  when  they  are  asleep  that  brings  to  their  faces  an 
expression  of  such  peace? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — They  see  God  and  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Maybe  the  angel  who  watches  over 
them  whispers  in  their  ears  and  tells  them  about  heaven. 

Prioress. — ^Who  can  say  ?  But  it  is  a  comfort  to  the  soul  to 
see  a  child  asleep. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^It  makes  you  want  to  be  a  saint, 
reverend  Mother. 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^Will  your  Reverence  grant  me  permission 
to  give  her  a  kiss? 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Oh,  no!  For  it  hasn't  been  baptized 
yet,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  kiss  a  heathen ! 

Prioress. — She  is  right.  We  must  send  for  the  Chaplain 
and  have  her  baptized  immediately. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^What  shall  we  call  her? 

Sister  Inez. — ^Teresa,  after  our  beloved  Mother. 

Sister  Tornera. — ^Maria  of  the  Miracles. 

Sister  Sagrario. — Bienvenida.     (A  large  bell  rings  outside.) 

Prioress. — ^The  summons  to  the  choir!  We  can  decide  later. 
Let  us  go.  (  The  Nuns  file  out  slowly  ^  looking  at  the  child  as  they  go.) 
Remain  with  her.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross — ^you  understand 
children;  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  gardener's  wife.  Follow 
the  devotions  from  where  you  are,  and  do  not  let  your  attention 
falter. 

(All  the  Nuns  go  out,  except  Sistek  Joanna  of  the  Cross,  «^Ao 
bends  over  the  basket;  then  sinks  on  her  knees  beside  it.  The  choir 
is  heard  within,  led  by  a  single  nun  in  solo,  the  responses  being  made 
in  chorus,  in  which  Sistek  Joanna  of  the  Cross  joins.  While  the 
Nun  is  leading.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  talks  and  plays  with 
the  child;  then  she  makes  her  responses  with  the  others.) 
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Foice  Within. — In  nomine  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 
(Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  crosses  herself  and  says  with  the  other 
nuns:) 

Voices  Within  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Amen! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  (To  the  child). — ^Pretty  one! 
Pretty  one! 

Foice  Within. — Deus  in  adjutorium  meum  intende. 

Foices  Within  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Domine  ad 
adjuvandum  me  festina. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {To  the  Child). — Do  you  love  me, 
sweetheart?    Do  you  love  me? 

Foice  Within. — Gloria  Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto. 

Foices  Within  in  Chorus. — Sicut  erat  in  principio  et  nunc  et 
semper  et  insecula  seculorum.    Amen!    Allelulia! 

(But  this  time  Sister  Joanna  of  the  cross  makes  no  response. 
Instead  she  bends  over  the  basket^  embracing  the  child  passionately j 
oblivious  of  all  else,  and  says:) 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Little  one !  Little  one !  Whom 
do  you  love? 

Curtain. 
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INTERLUDE 

Spoken  by  the  Poet 

You  came  to-night  to  listen  to  a  play; 
Instead  into  a  convent  you  made  way. 
Singular    hardihood!    Almost    profanation! 
What  will  a  poet  not  do  to  create'sensation  ? 
Pardon,  good  nuns,  him  who  disturbs  the  rest 
And  troubles  the  serene  quietude  of  your  nest, 
Kindling  amid  the  shades  of  this  chaste  bower 
The  flame  of  love  you  have  renounced  and  flower. 
Nay!    Do  not  frown  because  I  have  said  love, 
For  you  must  know,  chaste  brides  of  God  above, 
That  which  you  have  deemed  charity  and  pity, 
The  act  of  mercy,  clemency  for  the  pretty, 
Unfriended  foundling  fate  has  brought  along. 
Yearning  of  adoption  and  the  cradle  song, 
No  other  is  than  love's  fire,  divine  and  human 
Passion  ever  brooding  in  the  heart  of  woman. 

Ah,  love  of  woman,  by  whose  power  we  live, 

Offend  so  often — but  to  see  forgive! 

Whence  do  you  draw  your  grace  but  from  above? 

Whence  simply?    Simply  from  maternal  love! 

Yes,  we  are  children,  woman,  in  your  arms; 

Your  heart  is  bread,  you  soothe  our  wild  alarms, 

Like  children  give  us  the  honey  of  your  breast. 

In  a  cradle  always  your  lover  sinks  to  rest 

Although  he  prostitutes  our  grovelling  flesh. 

Mother  if  lover,  mother  if  sister  too, 

Mother  by  pure  essence,  day  long  and  night  through,. 

Mother  if  you  laugh,  or  if  with  us  you  cry, 

In  the  core  of  being,  in  fibre  and  in  mesh, 

Every  woman  carries,  so  God  has  willed  on  high, 

A  baby  in  her  bosom,  sleeping  eternally! 

So  being  women,  you  are  lovers,  nuns; 
Despite  the  ceintured  diamond  which  runs 
Across  your  virgin  shields,  showing  in  your  lives 
How  to  be  mothers  without  being  wives. 
And  in  this  child  of  all,  you  have  poured  all 
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The  honey  of  your  souls,  and  blended  all 

The  fire  of  the  sun,  all  fragrance  and  all  light, 

The  first  sweet  morning  kiss,  the  last  good-night, 

Till  all  her  being  tenderness  exhales, 

Her  heart  the  home  of  love  and  nightingales. 

A  hundred  times  a  woman  but  no  saint. 

The  nuns  pray  in  the  choir;  outside  her  plaint 

A  song;  her  prayer,  gay  rippling  laughter. 

Mass  and  the  May  morning  slip  by,  she  running  after 

Or  dreaming  in  the  garden.    The  roses  smell 

So  sweetly!    No  child  this  for  the  hermits'  cell. 

She  loves  Heaven,  but  in  good  company! 

And  before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  see 

Her  with  a  boy,  ruddier  than  the  candle's  flame. 

Who  calls  her  "Sister,"  the  nuns  "Aunt"  for  name. 

A  smiling,  bashful  boy,  who  soon  will  grow 

To  be  a  strong  man;  learn  to  give  a  blow 

And  take  one,  conquer  worlds  and  redress  wrong, 

Justice  in  his  heart,  and  on  his  lips  a  song! 

Sometimes  she  takes  the  cat  up,  calls  it  "Dear!" 

The  nuns  cross  themselves  religiously  severe. 

"The  child  is  mad,"  they  say.    Ah!    No  such  thing! 

With  her  into  the  convent  entered  Spring. 

This  then  the  simple  story.    The  poet  would 
Have  told  it  day  by  day,  if  well  he  could. 
In  shining  glory.     But  tJie  task  were  vain. 
The  glory  of  our  daily  lives  is  plain. 
For  life  builds  up  itself  in  such  a  way, 
The  water  runs  so  clear,  so  bright  the  day, 
That  time  is  lulled  to  sleep  within  these  walls. 
An  age  or  moment?    Which  passes?    Who  recalls? 
The  wheel  turns  round,  but  no  one  notes  the  turn. 
What  matter  if  the  sisters'  locks  that  burn 
With  gold,  in  time  to  silvery  gray  have  paled  ? 
Their  hoods  conceal  it.    And  the  pinks  have  failed 
In  the  cheeks,  and  the  lilies  on  the  brow. 
There  are  no  mirrors.    The  sisters  then  as  now 
May  walk  in  the  garden,  believe  it  still  is  May. 

Among  these  hours  which  softly  slip  away, 
This  timeless  time,  we  shyly  pause  at  that 
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In  which  there  is  most  warmth,  the  concordat 

Of  youth  and  incense,  breaking  of  the  spring. 

The  years  have  passed,  the  child  is  ripening. 

The  curtain  rises  on  a  soul  in  flower. 

And  a  love  chapter  claims  us  for  an  hour. 

It  is  a  quiet  afternoon,  quiet  breeding; 

The  nuns  are  sewing  and  their  sister  reading: 


ACT  II 


Parlor  of  a  Convent. 


At  the  backj  a  grille  with  a  double  row  of  bars.  A  curtain  of 
dark  woolen  cloth  hangs  over  the  grille  and  intercepts  the  view  of  the 
outer  parlor^  to  which  visitors  are  admitted.  This  is  without  dec^ 
oration^  and  may  be  brightly  illuminated  at  the  proper  moment 
from  the  garden.  A  number  of  oil  portraits  of  saints  hang  upon  the 
walls — all  of  them  very  old  and  showing  black  stains.  With  them  a 
carved  crucifix  or  large  black  wooden  cross.  A  small  window 
furnished  with  heavy  curtains^  which,  when  drawn,  shut  off  the  light 
completely,  is  cut  in  the  wall  of  the  inner  parlor  on  either  side  of  the 
grille,  high  up  toward  the  ceiling. ,  A  pine  table,  a  carved  arm  chair, 
two  other  arm  chairs,  smaller  chairs  and  benches,  together  with  all 
the  materials  necessary  for  sewing. 

The  Prioress,  The  Mistress  of  Novices,  Sisters  Inez 
and  ToRNERA,  Sister  Sagrario,  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross, 
Sister  Marcella,  Sister  Maria  Jesus  and  the  other  Nuns  are 
discovered  upon  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  The  Vicaress  alone  is 
absent.  All  are  seated,  sewing,  with  the  exception  of  Sister  Maria 
Jesus,  who  stands  in  the  centre,  to  the  left  of  The  Prioress's  chair, 
reading.  A  bride* s  trousseau  is  spread  out  upon  the  table  and  chairs. 
It  is  embroidered  elaborately,  trimmed  with  lace  and  tied  with  blue 
silk  ribbons.  A  new  trunk  stands  against  the  wall  on  the  right,  the 
trays  being  distributed  about  the  benches  and  upon  the  floor. 

Eighteen  years  have  passed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
nuns  have  changed  in  appearance,  and  those  who  were  novices  have 
now  professed  and  have  exchanged  the  white  for  the  black  veil. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus  (Reading  and  intoning). — "The  Treasury 
of  Patience,  the  Meditations  of  an  Afflicted  Soul  in  the  presence 
of  its  God." 

Sister  Marcella  (Sighing). — ^Ay! 
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SisUr   Maria   Jesiis    {Reading). — "First    Meditation:   The 
Sorrows  of  an  Unhappy  Spirit,  submerged  in  a  sea  of  woe. " 
{Outside^  Teresa's  voice  is  heardj  singing  gaily.) 
Teresa — "Come  singing  and  bringing 
Flowers  from  the  field, 
Flowers  from  the  field, 
Sweet  gardens,  to  Mary. 

Flowers  you  must  yield 
For  Love's  sanctuary!" 
(The  reader  stops j  and,  smiling,  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
window  through  which  the  voice  is  heard.     The  other  nuns  smile 
also,  complacently.) 

Prioress  {With  affected  severity). — The  child  interrupts  us 
continually. 

Sister  Inez. — ^And  a  day  like  to-day! 

Sister  Joanna  oj  the  Cross  {Sympathetically). — She  sings  like 
a  lark! 

Mistress  of  Novices  {Indulgently). — She  is  so  young! 
Sister  Marcella. — ^Ay,  Mother! 
Prioress. -v^ConXhxme  reading.  Sister  Maria  Jesus. 
\Sister  Martb^?stiJ^{fi^ading). — "The  Sorrows  of  an  Unhappy 
SpinTsubmerged  in  a  sea  of  woe.    My  God,  O  my  God,  save  me, 
for  every  moment  I  die!    Overwhelmed,  I  sink  in  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  storm.    Every  moment  I  am  buffeted  and  borne 
down.     I  am  sucked  into  the  uttermost  depths,  and  there  is  no 
health    in    me !  'j 

Teresa  {Siflging). — 

"From  the  glory  of  your  brightness, 

Radiantly  sweet,- 
O,  let  me  stoop  and  bend  me 

To  kiss  your  feet! 
Let  me  stoop  and  bend  me 
To  kiss  your  feet!" 
{Again  the  reader  stops.     The  Nuns  smile  again.) 
Prioress. — Sister  Sagrario,  will  you  step  out  into  the  garden 
and  ask  the  child  not  to  sing?    We  are  reading.  p^^^ 

(Sister  Sagrario  goes  out,  right,  after  making  the  customary 
reverence.) 

Continue,  Sister,  continue. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus  {Reading). — "There  is  no  health  in  me. 
I  cannot  support  myself;  I  cannot  resist  the  shock  of  the  horrible 
onrushing  waves. " 
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Teresa  (Singing). — 

"You  too  were  happy,  Mary, 

Happy  in  his  love, 
Flowers  of  love  and  springtime 
That  bloom  above!" 

(The  song  is  broken  off  suddenly,  as  if  the  Nun  had  arrived 
and  commanded  Teresa  to  stop.  A  moment  later  there  is  a  sound 
of  light  laughter.) 

Prioress. — It  cannot  be  helped.     (Smiling.)    The  child  was 
born  happy  and  she  will  die  so.     (To  the  reader.)     Continue. 
Y^Sister  Marcella. — Ay,  Lady  of  Sorrows! 
^T^rioress. — But  Sister  Marcella,  my  daughter,  why  do  you 
sigh  like  this.^    Are  you  unwell? 

Sister  Marcella. — ^No,  reverend  Mother.  But  your  daughter 
has  temptations  to  melancholy. 

Prioress. — ^The  Lord  protect  and  keep  you.  You  know  how 
it  displeases  me  to  see  the  shadow  of  melancholy  enter  this  house. 

Sister  Marcella  (Making  a  reverence). — ^Ay,  reverend  Mother, 
pardon  me  and  assign  me  some  penance  if  I  sin,  but  your  daughter 
cannot  help  it. 

Prioress. — ^Who  was  thinking  of  sin  ?  Go  out  into  the  garden 
and  take  a  little  sunshine,  daughter;  that  is  what  you  need. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Ay,  reverend  Mother,  you  don't  know 
what  you  say!  For  when  your  daughter  sees  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  and  the  blue  sky  so  bright  above  them,  and  the  sun  so 
beautiful  overhead,  the  temptation  comes  upon  her  then  to  sigh 
more  than  ever.    Ay! 

Prioress. — If  that  is  the  case,  return  to  y^y^r  nrtt^  and  let 
us  pray  that  it  may  cease.  But  do  not  let  me  hear  you  sigh  again, 
for  I  do  not  wish  to  send  you  to  the  prison  to  brighten  your  spirit 
with  solitude  and  confinement. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^As  your  Reverence  desires.  (Returning 
to  her  seat.)  Ay,  my  soul!\  (The  Prioress  raises  her  eyes  to 
heaven  with  resignation.)  ^^ 

A  Nun. — ^Ay,  Blessed  Virgin! 

Another. — ^Ay,  Jesus! 

Prioress  (Somewhat  ruffled). — ^What?  Is  this  an  epidemic? 
Nothing  is  wanting  now  but  that  we  should  begin  to  sigh  in 
chorus.  Remember,  it  is  with  gladness  and  thanksgiving  that 
the  Lord  is  to  be  served  "in  hymnis  et  canticis,^^  for  the  second  of 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  is  joy  and  there  is  none  higher  but  love, 
from  which  it  springs.     (A  pause.    Sister  Maria  Jesus  reopens 
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the  book,  and  without  waiting  for  the  signal  from  the  Prioress, 
resumes  ireading^ 

\Siste^ ^cSHu^Jtsus  {Reading). — "I  cannot  resist  the  shock 
of  tFe  horrible  onrushing  waves.  They  break  over  me  un- 
ceasingly; irresistibbj  they  bear  me  down." 

Prioress. ^Clbte  the  book,  Siot#>r  Marifl  J^«'"^j  for  the  blessed 
father  who  wrote  it,  alas,  he  too  was  of  a  melancholy  turn  of  mind ! 
(Sister  Maria  Jesus  closes  the  book,  makes  a  reverence  and  sits 
down  to  sew.  The  Mother  Vicaress  appears  in  the  door  on  the 
left,  accompanied  solemnly  by  two  other  nuns.)  v  ^^ 

Vicaress  {Greatly  agitated). — Ave  Ma^a  Purissima!/^  r'^  ^^V'^^^ 

Prioress. — Without  ^ntetttion'of  sin.   A*'^  f'  '*  *-'*       '^  a.<-c  .^ 

Vicaress. — ^Have  I  permission,  reverend  Mother? 

Prioress. — Enter  and  speak.  {Looking  at  her.)  If.  I  am 
not  mistaken^  Y^T  Reverence  is  greatly  disturbed. 

Vicaress.-i^^xoxx^^dLTt  not  mistaken,  reverend  Mother.  No, 
and  I  dare  affirm  it  is  not  for  a  slight  reason.  Your  Reverence 
will  be  judge  if  this  is  the  time  and  place  to  confront  wijh  a 
charge  of  ipso  facto  a  member  of  this  community.        ^^'-^ 

Prioress. — Speak,  if  the  knowledge  of  the  fault  in  public  will 
not  in  itself  constitute  a  scandal  and  a  cause  of  offense. 

Vicaress. — In  the  opinion  of  your  handmaid  all  cause  of 
scandal  will  be  avoided  if  we  look  the  offense  straight  in  the  frfce. 

Prioress. — Speak  then.  /^ 

Vicaress  {Making  a  profound  inclination.) — I  obey«  Rev- 
erend Mother,  while  making  the  round  of  my  inspection  of  the 
cells  wUh  ilic!>e  iwu  monliois,  as  your  Reverence  has  been 
pleased  to  command  .  .  .  {The  two  Monitors  each  make  a 
reverence.)  And  coming  to  the  cell  of  Sister  Marcella  .  .  . 
{All  the  Nuns  look  at  Sister  Marcella,  who  lowers  her  eyes.) 
I  found  under  the  mattress  of  the  bed — ^in  itself  a  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance -and  sufficient  to  constitute-a  sin — an  object  which 
should  never  be  found  in  the  hands  of  a  religious,  an  object  which, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  against  the  rule  of  holy  poverty  which 
the  private  possession  and  concealment  of  any  property  what- 
ever must  presuppose,  is  by  its  very  nature  a  root  of  perdition 
and  an  origin  and  source  of  evil. 

Prioress. — Conclude,  Mother,  in  God's  name!  For  you 
keep  us  in  susp^npe.     What  is  this  object^  ,  y^ 

Vicaress.— T>hWo%e  i*,^5!st:er.^^  (TO  one  of  \he  M^^ors.) 
( The  Monitor  makes  a  reverence,  and  draws  from  her  sleeve  a  piece 
of  glass,  covered  on  one  side  with  quicksilver.) 
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Prioress. — ^A  piece  of  looking-glass! 

Ficaress. — Exactly,  a  piece  of  looking-glass!  {Horrified 
silence  of  the  community.) 

Prioress. — ^What  has  Sister  Marcella  to  say  to  this  ? 

Sister  Marcella  {Leaving  her  place  and  kneeling  before  the 
Prioress). — Mother,  I  confess  my  guilt  and  I  beseech  your 
pardon. 

Prioress. — Rise.  (Sister  Marcella  rises.)  Unhappy 
woman !    What  was  the  use  of  this  piece  of  glass  1 

Vicaress. — To  look  at  herself  in  it,  and  amuse  herself  at  the 
sight  of  her  beauty,  thus  offending  her  Maker  with  pride  and 
vain  glory,  and  the  exhibition  of  her  taste. 

Sister  Marcella  {Humbly). — ^No,  reverend  Mother;  no! 

Vicaress. — Or  else  to  dress  herself  up  and  fix  herself  by  it, 
and  make  faces  and  grimaces  such  as  they  do  on  the  streets  in 
these  days.  {The  Vicaress,  who  has  taken  the  mirror^  looks  at 
herself  in  it  for  a  moment;  then  turns  it  hurriedly  away.) 

Sister  Marcella. — ^No,  reverend  Mother. 

Prioress. — For  what  then.? 

Sister  Marcella. — ^For  nothing,  reverend  Mother. 

Prioress. — ^What?     For  nothing? 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Your  daughter  means  for  nothing  evil. 
On  the  contrary    .     .     . 

Vicaress. — ^Ha!  Now  I  suppose  we  are  going  to  hear  that 
it  is  a  virtue  in  a  religious  to  have  a  glass ! 

Sister  Marcella. — ^No,  reverend  Mother,  it  is  not  a  virtue. 
But  your  Reverences  know  already  that  your  sister  suffers  from 
temptations  to  melancholy. 

Vicaress. — ^Yes,  yes     .     .     . 

Sister  Marcella. — ^And  when  they  seize  upon  her  too  strongly, 
they  put  it  into  her  head  to  climb  trees  and  run  along  the  tops  of 
walls,  and  jump  over  the  fences  in  the  garden,  and  to  throw 
herself  into  the  water  of  the  fountain,  and  since  your  sister  knows 
that,  in  a  religious,  these    .     .     these     .     .     . 

Vicaress. — These  extravagances. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Are  unbecoming,  your  sister  catches  a 
sunbeam  in  the  mirror  and  makes  it  dance  among  the  leaves  and 
across  the  ceiling  of  her  cell,  and  over  the  walls  opposite,  and  so 
she  consoles  herself  and  imagines  that  it  is  a  butterfly  or  a  bird, 
and  can  go  wherever  it  pleaseth. 

Vicaress. — It  can,  and  stay  there. 

Prioress. — For  this  fault.  Sister  Marcella     .     .     .     (Sister 
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Marcella  kneels.)  Which,  without  being  a  grave  one,  yet  is 
more  than  a  little,  considered  according  to  the  constitution  of 
our  rule,  I  assign  you  this  penance.  Tonight,  before  you  retire, 
you  are  to  repeat  four  times  in  your  cell  the  psalm  "  Quam  dilecta. " 
Rise,  and  return  to  your  seaCy  (Sister  Marcella  obeys^  but 
before  seating  herself  she  makes  a  reverence  before  each  of  the  nuns.) 
{To  the  ViCARESS.)  You  may  be  seated.  (The  Vicaress  and 
the  two  Monitors  seat  themselves,)  (Three  light  knocks  on  the 
door.    It  is  Teresa  who  says:) 

Teresa. — Ave  Maria  Purissima! 

Prioress. — ^Without  intention  of  sin. 

Teresa. — ^May  I  come  in? 

Prioress. — Come  in.  (Teresa  enters.  She  is  eighteen;  very 
pretty^  very  sunny  and  very  gay^  zvith  nothing  about  her  to  suggest 
the  mystic  or  the  religious.  She  is  dressed  simply  in  gray  and  wears 
a  white  apron.  She  has  a  flower  in  her  hairy  which  is  arranged 
modestly y  and  without  an  excess  of  curls  or  ornament.)  Where  are 
you  coming  from  in  such  a  hurry?    You  are  all  out  of  breath. 

Teresa  (Speaks  always  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  without 
affectation  or  pretense  of  any  sort). — From  dressing  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin. 

Prioress. — Did  that  put  you  out  of  breath? 

Teresa. — ^No,  Mother.  It's  because  I  wanted  it  to  be  all  in 
white  to-day,  and  there  weren't  white  flowers  enough  in  the 
garden,  so  I  had  to  climb  up  and  cut  some  branches  o£F  the  acacia. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Did  you  climb  a  tree? 

Teresa. — ^Yes,  I  climbed  two;  there  weren't  enough  blossoms 
on  one. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Jesus! 

Vicaress. — Ave  Maria! 

Teresa. — I  wish  you  could  see  the  view  from  the  top  of  the 
big  acacia!     (Sister  Marcella's  eyes  open  wide  with  envy.) 

Vicaress. — Child,  you  have  put  yourself  beyond  the  pale  of 
God's  mercy! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — You  might  have  fallen!  It's 
too  terrible  to  think  of! 

Teresa. — Fallen?  No,  Mother.  Why,  I've  climbed  it  a 
hundred  times! 

Prioress. — ^Then  you  must  not  do  it  again. 

Mistress  of  Novices  (Sorrowfully). — It  is  too  late  to  forbid 
her  now. 

Prioress  (Sorrowfully). — ^That  is  true. 
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SisUr  Inez. — It  is  the  last  day  she  will  dress  the  altar. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — The  very  last! 

Teresa. — ^Ah,  Mothers!  You  mustn't  talk  like  this.  Don't 
be  sad. 

Vicar  ess. — ^No,  we  had  better  behave  like  you  do,  though  it 
doesnft  seem  possible  when  you  consider  the  day  that  it  is,  and 
you  laughing  and  carrying  on  like  one  possessed ! 

Prioress. — ^The  Mother  is  right.  A  little  more  feeling  to- 
day, daughter,  a  manner  more  subdued,  would  not  have  been  out 
of  place. 

Teresa. — You  are  right,  reverend  Mothers — ^you  always  are, 
in  the  holiness  which  like  a  halo  surrounds  your  reverend  heads; 
but  when  a  girl  wants  to  laugh  she  wants  to  laugh,  although,  as 
Mother  Anna  St.  Francis  says,  it  may  be  the  solemnest  day  of 
her  life. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — It  is  a  solemn  day,  a  very  solemn  day. 
You  are  leaving  this  house  in  which  you  have  passed  eighteen 
years,  without  scarcely  so  much  as  taking  thought  how  it  was  you 
came  to  be  here.  To-morrow,  you  will  be  your  own  mistress, 
and  you  will  have  upon  your  conscience  the  responsibilities  of  a 
wife. 

Vicaress. — ^Which  believe  me,  are  not  light.  Men  are  selfish, 
fickle     .     .     . 

Teresa  (Timidly). — ^Antonio  is  very  good. 

Vicaress. — ^However  good  he  may  be,  he  is  a  man,  and  men 
are  accustomed  to  command.  They  have  been  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world,  and  it  has  affected  their  character.  And 
since  you  are  very  independent  yourself,  and  like  to  have  your 
own  way    .     .     . 

Teresa. — ^Yes.  I  have  been  spoiled  I  know;  but  you  will  see 
now  how  good  I  will  be.     It  will  come  out  all  right. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Do  you  want  to  spoil  the  day  for 
her? 

Teresa. — ^No,  Mother — ^no;  you  won't  spoil  it,  for  I  am  very, 
very  happy.     You  have  all  been  so  good  to  me! 

Vicaress. — ^Nonsense!    No  such  thing. 

Teresa. — But  it  isn't  nonsense.  I  know  this  is  God's  house, 
but  you  might  have  closed  the  doors  to  me,  and  you  have  flung 
them  wide  open,  freely.  I  have  lived  here  eighteen  years  and 
in  all  this  time,  to  the  very  moment  that  I  am  leaving  it,  you 
have  never  once  reminded  me  that  I  have  lived  here  on  vour 

a 

charity. 
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Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Don't  say  such  things ! 

Teresa. — ^Ycs,  I  must  say  them.  On  your  charity,  on  your 
alms — like  a  poor  beggar  and  an  outcast.  I  don't  mind  saying 
it  nor  thinking  it,  for  I  have  been  so  happy  here — ^yes,  I  am 
happy  now — ^happier  than  the  daughter  of  a  king:  for  I  love  you 
all  so  much  that  I  want  to  kiss  even  the  walls  and  hug  the  trees, 
for  even  the  walls  and  the  trees  have  been  kind  to  me.  This  has 
been  the  Convent  of  my  Heart! 

Sister  Marcella, — It  has  been  your  home.  If  you  had  only 
been  content  always  to  remain  in  it! 

Prioress. — ^We  must  not  talk  like  this.  God  moves  in  His 
own  ways. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^And  in  all  of  them  His  children  may  do 
His  service. 

Ficaress. — ^The  child  was  not  born  to  be  a  religious.  The 
things  of  the  world  appeal  to  her  too  strongly. 

Teresa. — It  is  true.  The  world  appeals  to  me — ^poor  mel 
It  seems  to  me  sometimes  as  if  everybody  loved  me,  as  if  every- 
thing was  calling  to  me  everjnvhere  to  come.  I  have  been  so 
happy  in  this  house,  and  yet,  all  the  time,  I  have  been  thinking 
how  great  the  world  was,  how  wonderful !  Whenever  I  have  gone 
out  into  the  street,  how  my  heart  leaped !  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going 
to  fly,  it  was  so  light !  My  brain  was  in  a  whirl — Then  I  was  so 
glad  to  come  back  again  into  this  house,  it  felt  so  good,  as  if  you 
were  all  taking  me  up  once  more  into  your  arms,  as  if  I  had  fallen 
to  sleep  in  them  again  and  was  warm,  folded  beneath  the  shelter 
of  the  everlasting  wings. 

Ficaress. — The  wings  of  your  good  angel,  who  stood  waiting 
at  the  door — stood  waiting  till  you  came. 

Prioress. — Why  should  he  have  to  wait.^  Her  good  angel 
always  has  gone  with  her,  and  surely  there  never  has  been  a  time 
when  he  has  had  to  turn  away  his  face.    Am  I  right,  daughter? 

Teresa. — ^You  are.  Mother.     (Sincerely.) 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^They  needn't  have  asked  her 
that! 

Sister  Maria  Jesus  {Rising). — ^Here  are  the  bows  for  the  cor- 
set covers.    Do  you  want  them  pinned  or  sewed  ? 

Sister  Inez. — Sewed,  I  say. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Down  the  middle? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Of  course  down  the  middle. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^The  reason  I  asked  was  because  in  the 
pattern  they  are  all  fastened  down  the  side. 
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Mistress  of  Novices  {Bending  over  to  examine  the  fashion 
plates  with  Sister  Inez  and  Sister  Maria  Jesus). — Yes.  Don't 
you  see.'^     She  is  right. 

Sister  Inez. — ^That's  funny!     But  they  are  pretty  that  way. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — I  say  it's  absurd. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — What  do  you  think,  Motiier  Crucifixion  ? 

Vicar  ess. — ^Don't  ask  me;  I  don't  think.  I  neither  under- 
stand nor  wish  to  understand  these  things — pomp  and  vanity, 
artifices  of  the  devil,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  dressmakers  of  Paris,  and  takes  part  in  their  designs  and 
encourages  their  abbreviations.  Take  it  away,  take  that  paper 
out  of  my  sight,  for  it  never  should  have  entered  this  holy  house! 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Ay,  but  we  have  to  know  the  fashions. 
Mother! 

Vicaress. — ^The  fashions!  The  fashions!  Go  to  hell  and 
you  will  find  the  fashions!  Any  other  place  would  be  too  far 
behind. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — But  you  don't  want  the  child  to  be 
married,  do  you,  in  the  dress  of  the  year  of  the  ark? 

Vicaress. — ^A  pure  heart  and  an  upright  spirit  are  what  she 
should  be  married  in,  and  if  that  is  the  case,  no  one  is  going  to 
notice  whether  she  has  one  bow  more  or  less. 

Sister  Marcella. — They  say  men  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  such  things,  Mother  Crucifixion. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^And  we  must  render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are 
God's. 

Vicaress. — So !    We  have  philosophers,  have  we,  in  the  house  ? 

Sister  Inez. — ^Hand  me  the  scissors,  if  you  will.  I  want  to 
cut  off  these  ends. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — I  think  now  everything  is  ready 
to  put  in  the  trunk. 

Prioress. — ^Yes,  for  the  carriage  will  be  waiting.  (Teresa 
kneeb  on  the  floor  beside  the  trunk.  The  Nuns  hand  her  the  various 
articles  of  the  trousseau^  which  they  remove  from  the  benches  and  the 
table.) 

Sister  Inez. — ^Here  are  the  chemises. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^And  the  lace  petticoats. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Put  them  in  the  other  tray,  so 
they  won't  get  wrinkled. 

Sister  Inez. — Lord  of  Mercy!  What  a  tuck! — What  bungler 
ran  this  tuck? 
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Mistress  of  Novices. — ^You  must  not  say  anything  against 
the  sister  who  ran  it,  Sister;  say  it  would  look  better  if  it  were 
redampened  and  ironed. 

Teresa. — But  it  looks  splendidly;  really  it  does!  Give  it  to 
me!  Here — let  me  have  them.  This  is  too  much  trouble  for 
you  to  take. 

Prioress. — ^Have  you  everything? 

Sister  Marcella. — The  handkerchiefs? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^The  dressing-jackets? 

Vicaress. — ^Here  is  some  edging  that  was  left  over,  em- 
broidered by  hand.  You  had  better  put  it  in  the  trunk  in  case 
of  accident. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — And  the  patterns — ^you  might  need 
them. 

Sister  Inez. — ^Here  is  a  sachet,  my  child.  It  is  filled  with 
thyme  and  lavender  and  has  lime  peel  in  it.  It  will  give  a  fresh 
scent  to  your  clothes. 

Sister  Marcella. — She'll  have  real  perfumes  soon  enough. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — Yes;  expensive  ones. 

Sister  Inez. — ^They  may  be  more  expensive,  but  they  won't 
be  any  better — ^I  can  tell  you  that;  for  these  are  plants  that  God 
has  made,  and  they  smell  sweetly,  and  of  a  good  conscience.  I 
have  them  in  all  the  presses  in  the  sacristy,  and  it  is  a  joy  to  smell 
them  when  you  go  up  the  steps  to  the  altar. 

Teresa. — I  think  we  have  everything. 

Prioress. — ^Yes,  everything.  Now,  turn  the  key.  Does  it 
lock  securely?  (Teresa  gets  up.)  And  hang  the  key  around 
your  neck  with  the  rosaries,  for  we  have  fastened  it  on  a  ribbon 
for  you.  Take  care  you  don't  lose  it!  The  lock  is  an  English 
one,  and  not  every  key  will  open  it. 

Teresa. — ^Yes,  Mother. 

Vicaress. — It  will  be  a  miracle  if  she  has  it  to-morrow. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — She  will  settle  down  soon  under 
the  responsibilities  of  a  wife. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Well  ?    Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Teresa. — Satisfied  is  too  little.  Mother.  It  does  not  express 
it.     I  don't  deserve  what  you  have  done  for  me. 

Vicaress. — ^Yes,  you  do;  you  deserve  it.  And  you  might  as 
well  tell  the  truth  as  a  falsehood.  You  have  a  good  heart;  you 
are  a  sensible  girl.  When  you  said  what  you  did,  you  were 
thinking  of  your  clothes;  but  you  need  have  no  scruples.  Every- 
thing that  you  take  away  with  you  from  this  house,  and  more 
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too,  you  have  earned  by  your  labor.  That  is  the  truth  and  you 
know  it.  Maybe  we  have  taught  you  here  how  to  sew  and  em- 
broider, but  you  have  worked  for  us  in  the  convent,  and  outside 
it.  You  owe  us  nothing.  Besides,  you  had  two  hundred  and 
fifty  ^^j^tflj  from  the  doctor  tp  buy  the  materials.  Here  .  .  . 
(Producing  a  paper  from  under  her  scapular)  is  the  account  of 
the  way  they  have  been  spent,  so  you  can  see  for  yourself  and 
answer  for  it,  since  delicacy  will  not  permit  that  we  should  be 
asked  how  it  was  used. 

Teresa  {Embarrassed  and  confused). — ^What  do  you  mean? 
Why,  Mother  Crucifixion ! 

Vicaress. — That  is  all  there  is  to  it.  You  will  find  the 
account  is  correct.  (Teresa  takes  the  paper  and  having  folded 
ity  puts  it  in  her  dress.) 

Prioress  (To  the  Nuns  who  have  been  working). — ^You  may  re- 
move  the  table  and  gather  up  these  things. 
^^  Teresa. — ^No,  Mother — ^let  me  do  it.     I  will  pick  up  every- 

thing.  (The  Prioress  makes  a  sign  and  all  the  Nuns  rise  and 
leave  the  room,  except  only  herself^  the  Vicaress,  the  Mistress  of 
Novices,  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross.) 

Prioress  (To  Teresa). — ^What  time  do  you  go? 

Teresa. — ^My  father  is  coming  for  me  at  five,  but  .  .  . 
Antonio  has  asked  me  .  •  .  before  I  go  .  .  to  say 
that  he  would  like  to  see  you  all  and  thank  you,  and  tell  you  how 
happy  and  grateful  he  is  to  you  for  the  little  girl  you  have  brought 
up. 

Prioress. — ^We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Vicaress. — Glad  or  not  glad,  no  matter;  it  is  our  obligation. 
He  cannot  expect  to  carry  her  oiF  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and 
have  no  woman  ask  a  question. 

Teresa. — I  will  call  you  when  he  comes.  (The  Prioress, 
The  Vicaress  and  the  Mistress  of  Novices  go  out.) 

(Teresa  and  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  remain  behind 
picking  up  and  arranging  the  papers^  patterns  and  scraps  that  have 
been  left  on  the  seats  or  about  the  floor.  They  say  nothing;  but 
presently^  Teresa  throws  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  Nun.) 

Teresa. — Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross ! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^What  do  you  want,  my  child  ? 

Teresa. — ^Now  that  we  are  alone,  bless  me  while  there  is  no 
one  here  to  see, — ^no  not  one — for  you  are  my  mother,  more  than 
all  the  rest! 
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SisUr  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Get  up.  (Teresa  gets  up.) 
Don't  talk  like  that!    We  are  all  equal  in  God's  house. 

Teresa. — But  in  my  heart  you  are  the  first.  You  mustn't 
be  angry  at  what  I  say.  How  can  I  help  it?  Is  it  my  fault, 
though  I  have  struggled  against  it  all  my  life,  that  I  have  come  to 
love  you  so? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Yes,  you  have  struggled.  You 
have  been  wilful  .  .  .  {Then  seeking  at  once  to  excuse  her.) 
but  it  was  because  you  were  strong  and  well.  When  a  child  is 
silent  and  keeps  to  herself  in  a  corner,  it  is  a  sign  that  she  is  sick 
or  thinking  of  some  evil.     But  you     .     .     . 

Teresa. — ^Ay,  Mother!  Where  do  you  suppose  that  I  came 
from? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — From  Heaven,  my  daughter,  as 
all  of  us  have  come. 

Teresa. — Do  you  really  think  that  we  have  all  come  from 
Heaven  ? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^At  least  you  have  come  from 
Heaven  to  me.  You  say  that  I  am  your  mother  more  than  the 
rest;  I  don't  know — it  may  be.  But  I  know  that  for  years  you 
have  been  all  my  happiness  and  joy. 

Teresa. — ^Mother ! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — I  was  so  glad  to  hear  you  laugh 
and  see  you  run  about  the  cloisters !    It  was  absurd,  but  I  always 
felt — not  now,  for  you  are  grown-up  now, — ^butfor  years  I  always 
felt  as  if  you  must  be  I  myself,  scampering  and  playing.     For  I 
was  just  your  age  now,  a  little  more  or  less,  when  you  came  into 
the  Convent.    And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  child  again  and 
had  just  begun  to  live.    You  were  so  little,  so  busy — yes  you 
were — but  I  was  busy  too,  if  you  only  knew,  before  I  entered 
here,  at  home  in  our  house  in  tlie  village.    I  was  always  singing 
and  dancing,  although  we  were  very  poor.    My  mother  went  out 
every  day  to  wash  in  the  river  or  to  do  housework — she  had  so 
many  children!  — and  I  was  always  carrying  one  about  in  my  arms. 
And  when  I  entered  here,  as  I  could  do,  thanks  to  some  good 
ladies,  who  collected  the  money  for  my  dowry — God  reward  them 
for  it! — although  I  had  a  real  vocation,  I  was  so  sorrowful  and 
homesick  thinking  of  my  little  brothers  and  sisters!    How  I 
used  to  cry  in  the  dark  comers,  and  I  never  dared  to  say  a  word ! 
Then  the  Mother  told  me  that  if  my  melancholy  didn't  leave  me 
she  would  be  obliged  to  send  me  home.    And  then  you  came  and 
I  forgot  everything!    That  is  why  I  say  you  came  to  me  from 
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Heaven.  And  I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  I  am  angry,  or 
ashamed — or  that  it  has  ever  given  me  a  moment's  pain  to  have 
loved  you. 

Teresa. — Is  that  the  reason  that  you  scold  me  so.^ 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^When  have  I  ever  scolded  you  ? 

Teresa. — Oh,  so  many  times !  But  no  matter.  I  always  tell 
Antonio,  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  is  my  mother.  She  is  my 
mother,  my  real  mother!  So  now  he  always  calls  you  mother 
whenever  he  speaks  of  you. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^My  daughter,  will  you  be  happy 
with  him? 

Teresa. — Of  course!  I  am  sure  I  will.  He  is  so  good,  he  is 
so  happy!  He  says  he  doesn't  know  where  it  is  all  his  happiness 
comes  from,  because  his  father,  who  is  dead  now,  was  more 
mournful  than  a  willow,  and  his  mother,  poor  lady,  whenever 
anything  happened  to  her  that  was  good,  burst  right  out  crying. 
How  do  you  suppose  it  was  she  ever  managed  to  have  such  a  boy  ? 
It  must  be  that  sad  mothers  have  happy  children.    How  does  it  « 

seem  to  you  ^  | 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^How  do  I  know? 

Teresa. — It  must  be  that  way.  The  first  boy  I  have  is  going 
to  be — ^what  is  the  solemnest  thing  in  the  world  ?  No,  the  first  is 
going  to  be  an  architect,  like  his  father;  but  the  second  can  be  a 
missionary,  and  go  to  China  if  he  wants  to,  and  convert  the 
heathen.    Just  think  what  it  would  be  to  have  a  son  who  was  a  J 

saint !  I  shouldn't  have  to  be  so  humble  in  heaven,  then,  should 
I  ?  I  should  have  influence.  And  here  you  are  all  the  time.  Sister 
Joanna  of  the  Cross,  praying  for  me  and  preparing  miracles. 
So  you  see  I  have  a  good  start  already. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^How  you  do  love  to  talk! 

Teresa. — Isn't  it,  foolish.  Mother?  Don't  I?  Listen!  When 
you  were  little  didn't  you  ever  want  to  be  a  boy?  I  did.  I  used 
to  cry  because  I  thought  then  that  I  could  have  been  anything  I 
wanted  to  be — ^this,  that — I  didn't  care  what  it  was — Captain — 
General,  Archbishop,  yes,  Pope,  even!  Or  something  else.  It 
used  to  make  me  mad  to  think  that  because  I  was  a  girl  I  couldn't 
even  be  an  acolyte!  But  now,  since — ^well,  since  I  love  Antonio, 
and  he  loves  me,  I  don't  care;  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  any 
more,  because  if  I  am  poor  and  know  nothing,  he  is  wise  and 
strong;  and  if  I  am  foolish  and  of  no  account,  he  is,  oh,  of  so  much 
worth !  And  if  I  have  to  stay  behind  at  home  and  hide  myself  in 
the  corner,  he  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  mount,  oh,  so  high ! — 
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^'^  wherever  a  man  can  go — and  instead  of  making  me  envious,  it 

P^::  makes  me  so  happy!  Ah,  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross,  when  she 

truly  loves  a  man,  how  humble  it  makes  a  girl ! 
5.'  SisUr  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Do  you  really  love  him  so? 

tt-i  Teresa. — More  than  life  itself!    And  that  is  all  too  little. 

fiVr  Maybe  it's  a  sin,  but  I  can  tell  you.     Do  you  believe  that  we  will 

h,:  meet  in  Heaven  the  persons  we  have  loved  on  earth.?    Because 

fCL::  if  I  don't  meet  him  there  and  I  can't  go  on  loving  him  always 

just  the  same  as  I  do  now,  no,  more  than  I  do  now.     .     .     . 

ilt-  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Interrupting). — Hush!    Peace! 

You  mustn't  say  such  things.     It  is  a  sin ! 

joce  Teresa. — ^Ay,  sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross!    How  sweet  it  is 

i^~:  *  to  be  in  love! 

u^ .  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — He     .     .     .     he     .     .     .     Does 

ii^  he  love  you  too,  so  much.? 

^-.  Teresa. — ^Yes,  he  loves  me.     How  much,  I  don't  know;  but 

it  doesn't  make  any  matter.  What  makes  me  happy  is  that  I 
love  him.  You  needn't  think  that  sometimes — ^very  seldom 
though — I  haven't  been  afraid  that  perhaps  some  day  he  might 
stop  loving  me.  It  used  to  make  me  sad!  But  if  I  had  ever 
thought  that  some  day  I  could  stop  loving  him     .     .     .     No,  it 

'^  would  be  better  to  die  first;  for  then,  what  would  be  the  good  of 

life.? 

^  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Ah,  my  child!    To  continue  ih 

God's  love! 

Teresa. — ^Do  you  know  how  I  would  like  to  spend  my  life? 
All  of  it?  Sitting  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  looking  up  into  his 
eyes,  just  listening  to  him  talk.  You  don't  know  how  he  can 
talk.  He  knows  everything — everything  that  there  is  to  know 
in  the  world,  and  he  tells  you  such  things!  The  things  that  you 
always  have  known  yourself,  in  your  heart,  and  you  couldn't 
find  out  how  to  say  them.  Even  when  he  doesn't  say  anything, 
if  he  should  be  speaking  some  language  which  you  didn't  under- 
stand, it  is  wonderful  ...  his  voice  .  .  .  ,.*I  don't 
know  how  to  explain  it,  but  it  is  his  voice — a  voice  that  seems  as 
if  it  had  been  talking  to  you  ever  since  the  day  you  were  bom! 
You  don't  hear  it  only  with  your  ears,  but  with  your  whole  body. 
It's  like  the  air  which  you  see  and  breathe  and  taste^and  which 
smells  so  sweetly  in  the  garden  beneath  the  tree  of  paradise.  /  Ah, 
Mother!  The  first  day  that  he  said  to  me  "Teresa" — ^you  see 
what  a  simple  thing  it  was,  my  name,  Teresa — ^why,  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  nobody ♦ver  had  called  me  by  my  name  before,  as  if 
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I  never  had  heard  it,  and  when  he  went  away,  I  ran  up  and  down 
the  street  saying  to  myself  "Teresa,  Teresa,  Teresa!"  under  my 
breath,  without  knowing  what  I  was  doing,  as  if  I  walked  on  air! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^You  frighten  me,  my  child. 

Teresa.— Do  I?    Why? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Because  you  love  him  so.  For 
earthly  love  ...  I  mean  ...  it  seems  to  me  it  is  like 
a  flower,  that  we  find  by  the  side  of  the  road — a  little  brightness 
that  God  grants  us  to  help  us  pass  through  life,  for  we  are  weak 
and  frail;  a  drop  of  honey  spread  upon  our  bread  each  day, 
which  we  should  receive  gladly,  but  with  trembling,  and  keeping 
our  hearts  whole,  daughter,  for  surely  it  will  pass  away. 

Teresa. — It  cannot  pass  away! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — It  may;  and  then  what  will  be 
left  to  your  soul,  if  you  have  set  your  all  on  this  delight,  and  it 
has  passed  away? 

Teresa  {Humbly). — ^You  mustn't  be  angry  with  me.  Mother. 
No!  Look  at  me!  It  isn't  wrong,  I  know!  Loving  him,  I 
.  .  .  he  is  so  good — he  is  so  good  .  .  .  and  good,  it 
cannot  pass  away! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Is  he  a  good  Christian? 

Teresa. — ^He  is  good.  Sister. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — But  does  he  fear  God  ? 

Teresa. — One  day  he  said  to  me:  "I  love  you  because  you 
know  how  to  pray!" — Don't  you  see?  And  another  time:  "I 
feel  a  devotion  toward  you  as  toward  some  holy  thing!"  He! 
Devotion!  To  me!  And  whenever  I  think  of  that,  it  seems  to 
me  as  if  I  was  just  growing  better,  as  if  all  at  once  I  was  capable 
of  everything  there  was  to  do  or  suffer  in  the  world — so  as  to 
have  him  always  feel  that  way! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — I  hear  some  one  in  the  parlor. 
Draw  the  curtains. 

(Teresa,  pulling  a  cord,  draws  the  curtains  over  the  windows^ 
shutting  off  the  light.  The  fore  part  of  the  stage  remains  in  shadow, 
but  the  outer  parlor  is  brightly  illuminated.  Antonio  has  entered 
and  may  be  seen  through  the  crack  where  the  curtains  join.  He 
is  twenty-five  years  of  age,  well-built,  manly  and  sensitive  of  feature. 
He  remains  alone  and  his  footsteps  may  be  heard  on  the  boards  as  he 
paces  nervously  up  and  down.) 

Teresa  {In  a  low  voice,  going  up  to  the  Nun). — Yes.     It  is  he. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Seizing  her  hand). — Ah !  How  tall 
he  is! 
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Teresa, — ^Yes,  he  is  tall.    Doesn't  he  look  splendidly  though  ? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^Yes,  he  does.  Has  he  golden 
hair.^ 

Teresa. — ^No,  it's  the  light;  his  hair  is  dark  brown,  and  his 
eyes  are  between  violet  and  blue.  It's  too  bad  you  can't  see 
them.    They  are  so  beautiful!    When  he  talks,  they  sparkle. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — How  old  is  he  ? 

Teresa. — ^Just  twenty-five. 

(Antonio  crosses  from  one  side  to  the  other ^  and  continues  to 
pace  back  and  forth.) 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^He  seems  to  be  of  a  very  active 
disposition. 

Teresa. — ^That  is  because  he  is  impatient.  Shall  I  speak  to 
him  and  tell  him  you  are  here  i 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  {Falling  back). — ^No! 

Teresa. — ^Why  not?  He  loves  you  dearly!  {In  a  lota  voice j 
going  up  to  the  grille.)    Good  afternoon,  Antonio. 

Antonio  {Looking  about  from  one  side  to  the  other). — ^Teresa! 
Where  are  you  ? 

Teresa  {Laughing). — ^Here,  man,  here;  behind  the  grille. 
It  is  easy  to  see  you  are  not  accustomed  to  calling  on  nuns. 

Antonio. — Can't  you  run  back  the  curtain? 

Teresa. — ^No,  because  I  am  not  alone.  Can't  you  guess  who 
is  with  me?    My  mother. 

Antonio. — Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  ? 

Teresa  {To  the  Nun,  delighted  because  he  has  guessed  it). — 
There !  Do  you  see  ?  ( To  Antonio.)  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross 
—exactly.  We  have  been  watching  you  through  the  grille,  and 
she  says  that  she  thinks  you  are  a  very  handsome  young  man. 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — Goodness  gracious!  You 
mustn't  pay  any  attention  to  what  she  says. 

Teresa. — ^Don't  be  angry,  Mother.     I  think  so  myself. 

Antonio. — ^You  never  told  me  that  before. 

Teresa. — ^That  is  because  in  here,  where  you  can't  see  me,  I'm 
not  so  embarrassed  to  tell  you.  Listen!  We  have  to  send  in 
word  now  that  you  are  here;  but  I  want  you  to  tell  my  mother 
something  first,  for  if  you  stand  there  like  a  blockhead  without 
opening  your  mouth,  I  am  going  to  be  very  much  ashamed,  after 
all  the  time  I  have  spent  in  singing  your  praises. 

Antonio. — ^What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  her? 

Teresa. — ^What  you  have  in  your  heart. 

Antonio. — But  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  proper  to  tell  it  to 
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a  religious,  although  it  is  in  my  heart,  for  I  love  her  dearly. 

Teresa. — ^Ha !    I  tell  her  that  a  million  times  a  day. 

Antonio, — ^Then  let  us  tell  her  together  two  million;  because 
I  must  say  to  you,  Madam,  that  it  is  impossible  to  know  Teresa 
and  not  to  love  you. 

Teresa. — ^What  a  treasure  is  this  mother  of  mine ! 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — For  shame,  my  child !  {Blushingj 
to  Antonio.)  I  also  have  a  great  affection  for  you,  sir,  for  this 
child  has  been  teaching  me  to  love  you.  She  is  a  little  blind 
perhaps,  and  trusting,  but  that  is  natural.  She  knows  nothing 
of  the  world,  and  we — how  were  we  to  teach  her?  And  now  you 
are  going  to  take  her  far  away;  but  don't  take  her  heart  away  from 
us,  sir,  and  break  ours,  when  we  let  her  hand  go. 

Antonio. — Madam,  I  swear  to  you  now  that  I  shall  always 
kneel  in  reverence  before  the  tenderness  and  virtue  which  you 
have  planted  in  her  soul. 

Teresa. — I  told  you  that  he  was  very  good.  Mother. 

Sister  Joanna  oj  the  Cross. — May  God  make  you  both  very 
happy.  And  may  God  remain  with  you,  for  his  handmaid  must 
go  now  and  seek  the  mother. 

Antonio. — But  you  are  coming  back? 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^With  the  sisters  .  .  .  Yes,  I 
think  so.     Good-bye!     I   have  been   so  happy  to  know  you. 

(Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  goes  out^  greatly  moved. 
Teresa  remains  standing  by  the  grille  until  the  Nun  has  disap- 
pearedj  without  speaking  a  word.) 

Antonio. — ^Now  you  can  draw  back  the  curtain. 

Teresa. — ^Yes,  a  little.  {She  runs  back  the  curtain  a  little  way.) 
But  it  won't  do  you  any  good,  because  you  won't  be  able  to  see 
me.  Do  you  really  like  my  mother?  Do  you  really?  Why  are 
you  so  silent?    What  are  you  thinking  about? 

Antonio. — I  don't  know;  it  is  very  strange.  Since  I  have 
come  into  this  room,  since  I  have  heard  your  mother  speak,  and 
have  heard  you,  behind  this  grille,  without  knowing  for  certain 
where  you  were  in  the  dark,  I  have  been  almost  afraid  to  love  you. 
But  ah ! — ^How  I  do  love  you ! 

Teresa. — I  like  that  better. 

Antonio. — ^Teresa ! 

TV wa.— What  is  it? 

Antonio. — Will  you  never  forget,  will  you  carry  with  you 
always  wherever  you  go,  this  peace  and  this  calm  ? 

Teresa. — ^With  you,  Antonio? 
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Antonio. — Yes,  into  the  word,  beyond  these  walls;  for  in  the 
world  we  make  so  much  useless  noise.  And  you — I  see  it  now — 
you  are  the  mistress  of  peace  and  of  calm. 

Teresa  (Laughing). — I  the  mistress  of  calm?  As  if  I  hadn't 
been  a  little  flyaway  all  my  life,  without  an  idea  in  my  head! 
Mother  Crucifixion  says  that  since  I  was  passed  in  on  the  wheel 
there  hasn't  been  one  moment  in  this  house  of  what  the  rules 
call  "  profound  calm.  *'  I  know  I  don't  talk  much  when  I  am  with 
you — ^we  have  been  together  such  a  little  while,  and  it  has  been 
all  too  short  to  listen  to  you;  but  you  will  see  when  I  grow  bolder 
and  am  not  afraid.  You  will  have  to  put  cotton  in  your  ears 
then.  Ah,  Antonio!  Only  think,  we  are  going  to  have  all  our 
lives  to  be  together  and  listen  to  each  other  talk  and  tell  each 
other  things — that  is,  all  our  lives  for  you  to  tell  me  things,  be- 
cause I  .  .  .  you  will  find  out  soon  enough.  Tell  me  really, 
truly,  Antonio:  aren't  you  going  to  be  awfully  ashamed  to  have 
such  an  ignorant  wife.? 

Antonio. — Ignorant  or  learned.? 

Teresa. — I.?  Learned?    In  what? 

Antonio. — In  a  science  which  I  did  not  know,  and  which  you 
have  taught  to  me. 

Teresa. — ^You  are  joking. 

Antonio. — I  am  in  earnest.  Until  I  met  you,  I  knew  nothing; 
I  did  not  even  know  myself. 

Teresa. — Pshaw ! 

Antonio. — ^You  mustn't  laugh.  Did  it  ever  seem  to  you, 
Teresa,  that  our  soul  was  like  a  palace? 

Teresa. — Of  course  it  is!  It  is  like  a  castle.  Santa  Teresa 
says  so:  The  soul  is  like  a  castle — the  interior  of  a  castle,  all 
made  of  one  diamond  above  and  below.  And  it  has  seven  courts, 
and  in  the  last  is  stored  a  great  treasure    .     .     . 

Antonio. — ^Then  in  the  innermost  chamber  of  my  soul  was 
stored  the  love  I  have  for  you,  and  if  you  had  not  come  and  opened 
the  door  yourself,  and  helped  me  to  find  it,  I  should  have  passed 
all  my  life  in  ignorance,  without  knowing  anything  was  there. 

Teresa. — Don't  repeat  such  heresies! 

Antonio. — ^Is  it  a  heresy — the  love  I  bear  for  you  ?  No,  it  is 
a  religion — ^the  only  one  for  me!  My  girl!  Seven  courts,  you 
say?  Then  with  a  great  effort  I  had  passed  into  the  first  and  I 
was  running  here  and  there  aimlessly,  and  you  don't  know  what 
horrible  things  I  found — everywhere  I  stumbled  on.  They  were 
my  own  traits.     I  was  cold,  selfish,  proud,  without  trust  or  faith, 
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without  other  ambitions  than  material  desires — to  pass  through 
life  easily  and  well,  to  be  the  first  in  my  own  petty  worid,  in- 
capable of  sacrifice,  of  abnegation,  of  compassion,  of  disin- 
terested love. 

Teresa. — ^Nol    No!    You  were  no  such  thing! 

Antonio. — But  I  lived  as  if  I  were!  What  difference  did  it 
make  ?  But  then  one  day  I  heard  your  voice,  and  summoned  by 
you,  I  again  searched  through  the  castle,  and  in  the  other 
courts  I  began  to  find — ah!  Under  how  many  cobwebs,  all 
covered-up  with  dust — ^humility  and  devotion,  warmth  of  heart, 
pity  and  faith  in  so  many  holy  things.  And  then  I  found  my 
honor,  self-respect  and  sympathy  with  my  fellow  man,  in  which 
we  live,  Teresa,  for  without  it  nothing  else  is  life;  and  I  began 
to  be  a  man  when  I  first  loved  you !  For  in  these  things  you  arc 
the  master,  and  I  have  learned  them  all  from  you ! 

Teresa. — ^Hush!    They  are  coming. 

(Teresa  falls  back  from  the  grille j  after  first  drawing  the  cur-- 
tains  again.  The  Nuns  in  single  file  enter  silently ^  the  youngest 
firsts  followed  at  last  by  the  Mistress  of  Novices,  the  Vicaress 
and  the  Prioress.  The  Prioress  seats  herself  in  the  arm-chair 
at  the  left  of  the  grille;  the  Vicaress  and  the  Mistress  of  Novices 
in  two  other  chairs  at  the  right.  The  remaining  Nuns  stand  or 
are  seated  round  about.  Teresa  supports  herself  with  her  hand  on 
the  back  of  the  Prioress's  chair.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross 
approaches  her  and  takes  her  hand.  There  is  absolute  silence  as 
the  Nuns  enter  and  take  their  places.  They  look  at  each  other  with 
expectancy  and  attention^  and  some  nod  and  smile  among  them^ 
selves.  When  they  are  seated^  there  follows  an  interval  of  further 
Silence.) 

Prioress. — Ave  Maria  Purissimal  (Antonio,  somewhat 

embarrassed^  and  endeavoring  vainly  to  penetrate  the  darkness  behind 
the  grille,  does  not  answer.  The  Prioress,  after  waiting  a  moment^ 
turns  her  head  and  smiles  indulgently  at  the  community.)  Good 
afternoon,  young  man. 

Antonio. — Good  afternoon,  Madam — or  Madams — ^for  behind 
the  mystery  of  this  screen,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  whether  I 
am  speaking  with  one  or  with  many.  {The  Nuns  smile  quietly 
and  discreetly.) 

Prioress  {In  a  low  voice). — ^Run  back  the  curtain,  Sister  Inez. 
{The  Sister  runs  back  the  curtain.)  You  are  speaking  with  the 
entire  community,  which  takes  great  pleasure  in  knowing  you. 
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Antonio. — ^Ladies,  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  are  mine,  and 
they  are  much  greater  than  you  will  be  ready  to  imagine. 

Sisttr  Inn. — Bless  us!  But  isn't  he  a  polite  and  polished 
talker? 

Sister  Tomera. — Keep  still!  I  want  to  hear  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Antonio. — For  a  long  time  I  have  desired  greatly  to  visit 
you.    Teresa  knows  it,  and  she  must  have  told  it  to  you. 

Prioress. — ^That  is  true.  She  has  indeed.  And  we  have 
greatly  appreciated  your  desire. 

Antonio. — But  the  first  time  I  was  in  this  place  it  was  Advent 
and  the  second  it  was  Lent;  and  both  times  Teresa  informed  me 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  you. 

Ficaress.—ClesLvly.  In  seasons  of  penitence  we  receive  no 
visitors. 

Antonio. — ^But  now  it  is  May  and  past  Easter  time. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^How  well  acquainted  he  is  with  the 
calendar!     Surely  you  must  be  very  devout,  sir. 

Antonio. — I  am,  Madam — ^very;  but  chiefly  in  the  worship 
of  certain  saints  who  as  yet  are  not  on  the  altars. 

Sister  Inez. — ^What  a  nice  compliment!  Saints,  did  he  say? 
(Laughing.)    He  is  a  polished  talker. 

Antonio. — Ladies,  after  a  hundred  years  they  will  be  lighting 
candles  to  you,  and  invoking  you  in  prayers,  and  in  gratitude 
they  will  be  bringing  you  thank  offerings  of  crutches  and  wooden 
legs. 

Sister  Tomera  {Laughing). — ^Does  he  think  we  are  going  to 
be  the  patrons  of  rheumatism  ? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — After  a  hundred  years?  You  are 
giving  us  a  century  of  Purgatory. 

Antonio. — ^No,  Madam,  by  all  that  is  holy!  I  am  giving  you 
a  century  of  life,  and  entrance  thereafter  directly  into  the  choir 
of  seraphim. 

Prioress. — I  fear  you  speak  frivolously,  Senor  Don  Antonio. 

-^n/owio.— Madam,  I  was  never  more  earnest  in  my  life. 
Whenever  I  think  of  death,  you  have  no  idea  of  the  peace  which 
enters  my  soul !  I  remember  how  many  saintly  white  hands  will 
be  stretched  down  to  me  to  help  me  into  Paradise — for  I  suppose 
that  you  ^11  be  able  to  exercise  a  little  influence  on  behalf  of  one 
of  the  family. 

Sister  Sagrario  {Laughing). — One  of  the  family? 

Vicaress. — Certainly.     We  are  all  God's  children. 
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Antonio. — But  I  shall  be  so  in  a  double  sense;  first,  in  my  own 
birthright,  and  then  as  your  son-in-law,  who  are  his  brides. 

Vicaress. — ^Ah!     It  is  not  meet  to  jest  about  holy  things. 

Antonio. — Madam,  you  are  right.  And  you  will  pardon  me 
all  the  inconsequences  which  I  have  said,  for  I  swear  to  you  that 
they  have  been  nothing  but  nervousness  and  fear. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^You  are  not  afraid  of  us? 

Antonio. — I  am.  Madam,  very — because  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  in  which  I  hold  you  all.  I  came  here  more  disturbed 
than  I  ever  have  been  before  in  my  whole  life.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  thank  you,  or  whether  I  should  beg  your  pardon. 

Prioress. — Beg  our  pardon? 

Antonio. — ^Yes,  because  I  fear  that  I  am  not  worthy  of  the 
treasure  which  you  are  entrusting  to  me. 

Prioress. — We  know  already  through  the  doctor  that  you 
are  an  honorable  young  man. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^And  the  love  which  our  daughter  bears 
you  is  our  guarantee.  Surely  the  Lord  wQuld  not  permit  his 
child,  brought  up  in  his  fear,  to  throw  herself  away  upon  an  evil 
man. 

Antonio. — I  am  not  evil,  no;  but  I  am  a  man,  and  you,  ladies, 
with  all  the  great  piety  of  your  souls,  have  been  murturing  a 
flower  for  the  skies.  When  I  first  knew  her,  my  heart  whispered 
to  me  that  I  had  met  a  saint.  She  was  a  miracle.  When  I  first 
dared  to  speak  to  her,  there  came  over  me  a  fear  and  a  trembling 
that  were  out  of  the  course  of  nature;  and  when  I  told  her  that 
I  loved  her,  my  heart  stopped,  and  bade  me  to  fall  on  my  knees, 
and  now  that  I  have  come  here  to  beg  my  happiness  of  you,  I 
don't  know  what  I  can  promise  you  in  token  of  my  gratitude,  nor 
how  I  can  give  you  thanks  enough  for  the  great  honor  which  you 
do  me. 

Vicaress. — It  may  be  you  are  speaking  more  truly  than  you 
think,  Senor  Don  Antonio. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Why,  Mother! 

Vicaress. — ^No,  let  me  speak.  For  he  has  said  well.  The 
girl  is  not  one  of  those  worldly  creatures  who  take  to  their  hus- 
bands a  great  store  of  physical  beauty.  That  is  certain.  You 
cannot  call  her  ugly,  but  it  is  the  most  that  can  be  said.  Nor 
does  she  bring  with  her  any  dower.  She  is  poorer  than  the  poor. 
But  she  carries  in  her  heart  a  treasure,  the  only  one  which  we  have 
been  able  to  give  her,  which  is  more  priceless  than  silver  or  gold, 
and  that  is  the  fear  of  God.     For  this,  sir,  you  must  be  answer- 
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able  to  us,  and  we  ask  you  your  word  now,  that  you  will  always 
respect  it  in  her  and  in  her  children,  if  you  should  have  any,  if  it 
should  be  God's  holy  will. 

Antonio. — ^Teresa  shall  always  be  the  absolute  mistress  of 
her  conscience  and  of  my  house,  and  my  children  shall  ever  be 
that  which  she  desires.     I  pledge  my  word. 

Prioress. — ^You  will  never  have  reason  to  regret  it,  for  she  is 
a  good  and  prudent  girl. 

Vicaress. — ^And  not  hypocritical,  for,  although,  as  you  have 
said,  we  have  nurtured  her  for  the  skies  we  have  never  permitted 
ourselves  to  believe  that  she  was  to  reach  them  through  the 
cloister. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^Doyou  mean  to  take  her  very  far  away? 

Antonio. — ^Yes,  Madam.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  no  longer 
in  the  world  any  far  or  near.  We  sail  next  week.  I  am  going  to 
America  as  the  resident  director  of  a  firm  of  architects. 

Prioress. — ^Yes,  we  know  already. 

Antonio. — ^That  is  the  reason  for  this  haste.  I  did  not  wish 
to  go  alone. 

Sister  Tornera. — ^Aren't  you  afraid  the  child  will  be  seasick? 
They  say  you  do  get  a  terrible  shaking-up  upon  the  sea. 

Sister  Maria  Jesus. — ^You  must  promise  us  to  take  good  care 
of  her. 

Sister  Inez. — If  she  gets  overheated  never  let  her  drink  cold 
water.     She  is  very  pig-headed  about  that. 

Sister  Marcella. — But  you  mustn't  forget  that  she  is  accus- 
tomed to  cold  baths. 

Sister  Inez. — If  she  takes  cold  or  gets  a  cough,  make  her  drink 
a  glass  of  hot  milk  with  a  teaspoonful  of  hot  rum  in  it,  with  plenty 
of  sugar,  for  that's  the  only  thing  that  will  make  her  sweat. 

Teresa. — I  think  perhaps  I  had  better  attend  to  these  matters 
myself.  Sister. 

Sister  Inez. — Yes!  You'd  be  a  pretty  one  to  attend  to 
them!  Don't  you  mind  what  she  says,  Senor  Don  Antonio,  for 
she  is  spoiled  utterly.  If  you  don't  give  her  medicines  and  force 
the  spoon  down  her  throat,  she  might  be  dying  for  all  you'd 
know,  but  she'd  never  ask  for  them  herself. 

Prioress. — ^We  had  better  not  confuse  him  with  too  many 
recommendations.  Surely  he  knows  the  more  important  precau- 
tions already. 

Antonio  (Smiling). — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  you  wrote 
them  out  for  me  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
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Sister  Tornera. — ^A  good  idea!  {Laughing,)  If  we  began 
where  does  he  think  weM  leave  off? 

Sister  Sagrario. — ^How  many  days  will  you  be  on  the  ship? 

Antonio. — ^Two  weeks. 

Sister  Marcella. — ^Mercy!  What  an  age!.  Suppose  there 
should  be  a  storm? 

Mistress  of  Novices. — It  will  be  at  least  two  weeks  more 
before  we  can  get  letters  back. 

Antonio. — ^We  will  telegraph  when  we  arrive  and  we  will 
send  you  a  message  from  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  so  that  you  will 
hear  from  us  the  same  day. 

Sister  Inez. — ^Mother  of  God !  Can  they  send  messages  now 
from  the  middle  of  the  ocean  ?    How  do  the  words  come  ? 

Teresa. — Flying  through  the  air,  like  birds. 

Sister  Inez. — ^What  will  men  invent  next?  When  your  hand- 
maid was  in  the  world,  they  came  by  a  wire,  and  yet  it  seemed  the 
work  of  the  devil. 

Antonio. — I  should  not  advise  you.  Madam,  to  believe  that 
the  devil  is  ever  very  far  away  from  these  inventions. 

Sister  Inez. — ^\\^ether  he  is  or  not,  when  the  telegram  comes 
it  will  be  safest  to  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water. 

Prioress. — ^Ah,  Sister  Inez,  you  are  so  simple!  Don't  you 
see  that  the  young  man  is  only  joking? 

Vicaress. — It  is  five  o'clock — the  hour  we  were  to  expect 
your  father. 

Antonio. — I  do  not  wish  to  molest  you  further. 

Prioress. — ^You  do  not  molest  us,  but  we  must  close  the 
parlor  at  five. 

Antonio. — ^You  will  pardon  me  if  I  commit  a  terrible  breach 
of  etiquette,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  favor  before  I  go. 

Prioress. — If  it  is  in  our  power  to  grant     .     .     . 

Antonio. — ^Although,  as  it  seems,  you  have  run  back  a  cur- 
tain, yet  the  mystery  of  this  screen  still  remains  a  mystery  to  me, 
a  poor  sinner,  inscrutable  as  before;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  go 
away  without  having  seen  you  face  to  face.     Is  it  too  much  to  ask  ? 

Prioress. — For  us  this  is  a  day  of  giving.  Draw  back  the 
curtains,  Teresa.  (Teresa  draws  back  the  curtain  from  one 
tvindotVj  a  Nun  that  from  the  other,  lighting  up  the  room.) 

Antonio  (Bowing). — ^Ladies!     .     .     . 

Vicaress. — ^Well  ?    How  does  the  vision  appear  to  you  ? 

Antonio. — I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live. 

Prioress. — ^Then  may  God  go  with  you,  and  may  you  live 
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a  thousand  years.  (Taking  Teresa  by  the  hand.)  Here  is  her 
hand.  See,  we  give  her  to  you  with  a  great  love,  and  may  you 
make  her  happy. 

Antonio. — I  answer  for  her  happiness  with  my  life. 

Prioress. — ^And  may  God  go  with  you. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Teresa  will  give  you  from  us  two  scapu- 
laries,  the  remembrances  of  a  nun.  They  are  not  worth  anything, 
but  they  have  lain  beside  the  reliquary  of  our  father,  the  blessed 
Saint  Dominic.     Keep  them  in  memory  of  this  day. 

Antonio. — I  shall  treasure  them,  ladies,  from  this  hour. 
And  I  pray  you,  remember  me  always  in  your  prayers. 

Vicaress. — ^And  upon  your  part  do  not  forget  to  pray  with 
them  from  time  to  time,  for  although  it  lies  within  the  province 
of  every  one  to  help  our  souls  along  the  way  to  heaven,  yet  we 
must  take  the  first  steps  ourselves.    And  may  God  go  with  you. 

All. — God  go  with  you. 

Antonio. — ^Ladies!  .  .  .  {He  retires  and  disappears.  A 
Nun  draws  the  curtains  over  the  grille.  Then  a  momenfs  silence. 
Some  of  the  Nuns  sigh  and  say:) 

Nuns. — ^Ah,  Lord !  Good  Lord !  May  it  be  God's  holy  will ! 
(The  bell  by  the  door  rings  twice.) 

Ficaress. — I  thought  so — your  father. 

(Teresa  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  group  of  Nuns,  bewildered^ 
looking  from  one  to  the  other^  greatly  moved.  Sister  Tornera 
goes  to  open  the  door.) 

Prioress. — Ask  him  to  come  in.  (The  Doctor  enters  on  the 
arm  of  Sister  Tornera.  He  is  now  very  old^  but  neither  decrepit 
nor  cast  down.) 

Doctor. — Good  afternoon,  ladies;  good  afternoon,  daughter. 

Teresa  (Kissing  his  hand). — Good  afternoon,  father. 

Doctor. — The  whole  assembly — the  parting,  eh?  Well,  did 
you  see  the  young  man.^  (The  Nuns  do  not  answer.)  A  fine 
fellow,  isn't  he.?  He  is  waiting  outside.  We  have  an  hour  in  the 
coach  before  we  arrive  at  the  station,  so  you  had  better  get 
ready  now,  daughter.  (Teresa  goes  out  with  Sister  Joanna 
OF  THE  Cross.)  Ah!  The  trunk.?  Good!  Carry  it  to  the  door. 
The  boys  outside  will  take  care  of  it.  (Two  Nuns  lift  the  trunk 
and  carry  it  out  by  the  door  on  the  right.)  There,  that  is  done. 
(He  seats  himself  in  the  Prioress's  chair.)  Well,  how  are  we  to-day? 

Prioress. — ^You  see,  Doctor. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Who  would  ever  have  believed  it  eight- 
een years  ago.^ 
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Doctrjr. — No,  hfj  zrctber  ii  cki  and  sck.  anii  nacoralH'  she 
wanu  him  to  be  with  her.  sc  tiiCT  mi: ft  be  inaiiied  in  her  bouse. 

Frif/ress. — Nataralhr,     Pc»r   wofnanl     ►-^   pamsr,) 

Mistress  of  S^mces, — ^Shc  is  gomg  so  far  awar: 

DoeU^. — ^Bot  she  will  cotne  back.  \Iother.  She  will  come 
back. 

Prictress. — ^She  knows  nothing  of  the  world. 

DoctOff. — There  is  no  cause  to  be  alarmed.  He  is  an  honor- 
abk  man* 

Vicatess. — Yes,  he  seems  to  be  one.  (Teresa  and  Sister 
JoA^KA  OF  the  Cross  re-enUr,  It  is  plain  that  tluy  have  both 
been  crying.  Teresa,  tcearing  a  maniiUoj  and  ker  coat  on^  carries 
a  shawl  Ofver  her  arm  jot  use  as  a  wrap  on  the  voyage.  She  stops  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  stands  still,  not  daring  to  say  good-bye.) 

Doctor. — ^Wcll?    Are  we  ready  now? 

Teresa. — Yes     .     .     .    Now    .     .     . 

Doctor. — Then  say  good-bye.  It  is  late.  We  must  be  going, 
daughter. 

Prioress. — Yes,  you  must  not  delay. 

Teresa  ( Throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  Prioress  arid 
kissing  her  scapular.) — Mother! 

Prioress. — Rise,  my  daughter,  rise. 

Teresa. — Bless  me.  Mother!    Bless  me! 

Prioress. — May  God  bless  you;  so.  Rise.  {As  Teresa 
riseSj  the  Nun  embraces  her.) 

Teresa. — Mother!  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  how  to  leave  you  .  .  .  but  you  must  forgive 
mc  all  the  wrong  I  have  ever  done  in  all  these  years.  liiave  been 
foolish,  wilful.     I  have  made  so  much  trouble  for  you  all.     You 
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must  forgive  me.  I  would  like  to  do  something  great,  something 
splendid  for  you  all.  But — but  may  God  reward  you!  May 
God  reward  you!    God   reward  you!     {She  bursts  into  tears.) 

Prioress* — ^My  daughter,  come!  You  must  not  cry.  You 
must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  afflicted  so. 

Teresa. — I  am  not  afflicted,  Mother;  but  .  .  .  it's 
Mother,  I  can  never  forget  you!  You  must  pray 
for  me,  pray  for  me!    And  you  must  never  forget  me! 

Prioress. — ^Ah,  no,  my  child!  Never!  We  will  pray  God 
to  help  you,  and  to  be  with  you,  and  you  must  pray  to  Him  for 
guidance  and  for  counsel  always,  whenever  you  are  troubled  or 
perplexed  in  anything.  For  the  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  the 
world  is  like  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  child,  and  life  at  best  is 
hard,  and  bitter  oftentimes. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Be  thankful  that  your  heart  is  well 
steeled  to  resist  all  the  temptations  that  may  come.  Is  it  not, 
my  daughter? 

Teresa. — It  is.  Mother. 

Prioress. — ^Will  you  promise  always  to  be  reverent  and  good  ? 

Teresa. — ^Yes!    Yes,  Mother! 

Ficaress. — Remember  that  your  obligation  is  greater  than 
that  of  others,  because  you  have  come  forth  from  God's  own 
house. 

Teresa. — ^Yes !    Yes,  Mother ! 

Prioress. — Remember  all  the  blessings  He  has  showered  upon 
)rou  from  the  cradle;  remember  that  your  whole  life  has  been  as 
a  miracle,  that  you  have  lived  here  as  few  have  ever  lived,  that 
you  have  been  brought  up  as  few  have  ever  been  brought  up, 
like  the  Holy  Virgin  herself,  in  the  very  temple  of  the  Lord. 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^As  He  was  to  the  Evangelist,  so  God 
has  been  to  you  a  father  and  a  mother,  more  than  to  any  other 
living  thing. 

Prioress. — Remember  that  you  are  the  rose  of  His  garden 
and  the  grain  of  incense  upon  His  altar. 

Teresa. — ^Yes!  Mother,  yes!  I  will!  •  .  .  I  will  remem- 
ber all     ...     all     ...     all    ..    . 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^And  do  not  foi^et  each  day  to  make  an 
examination  of  your  soul. 

Teresa. — ^No,  Mother.  / 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — ^And  write  often. 

Teresa. — Yes,  Mother. 

Doctor. — It  is  time  to  go,  Teresa. 
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Teresa  {Throwing  herself  suddenly  into  his  arms). — Oh,  father! 
Promise  me  never  to  leave  them!    Never  abandon  them! 

Doctor. — Child  of  my  heart!  Ah,  may  they  never  abandon 
me ! — ^for  tlus  is  my  house.  For  more  than  forty  years  I  have  been 
coming  here  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  and  now  there  is  nobody 
within  these  walls  who  is  older  than  L  I  have  no  children.  I 
have  had  my  loves — ^yes,  a  moment's  flame — but  it  was  so  long 
ago !  I  have  forgotten  them !  And  these  Sisters,  who  have  been 
mothers  to  you,  have  been  daughters  to  me;  and  now,  when  I 
come,  they  no  longer  even  cover  their  faces  before  me.  Why 
should  they  ?  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  seen  them  bom.  And  in 
this  house  (Greatly  moved)  I  should  like  to  die,  so  that  they 
might  close  my  eyes,  and  say  a  prayer  for  me  when  life  itself  is 
closed ! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^Who  is  thinking  of  dying.  Doctor? 

Prioress. — It  is  time  to  go. 

Teresa  {Looking  from  one  to  the  other). — ^Aren't  you  going  to 
embrace  me?  {The  Nuns,  after  hesitation  and  glancing  a  moment 
doubtfully  at  the  Mother  Prioress,  embrace  Teresa  in  turn, 
in  perfect  silence.  Only  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross,  taking  her 
into  her  arms,  says:) 

Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross. — My  child ! 

Prioress. — ^May  you  find  what  you  seek  in  the  world,  daugh- 
ter, for  so  we  hope  and  so  we  pray  to  God.  But  if  it  should  not 
be  so,  remember,  this  is  your  convent. 

Teresa. — ^Thanks     .     .     .     thanks     .     .     .     {Sobbing.) 

Doctor. — Come  daughter,  come  .  .  .  {The  Doctor  and 
Teresa  go  to  the  door,  but  Teresa  turns  when  she  reaches  the 
threshold  and  embraces  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross,  passion-- 
ately.  Then  she  disappears.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross  rests 
her  head  against  the  grille j  her  back  to  the  others j  and  weeps  silently. 
A  pause.     The  bells  of  the  coach  are  heard  outside  as  it  drives  away.) 

Mistress  of  Novices. — ^They  are  going  now.  {The  chapel  bell 
rings  summoning  the  Nuns  to  choir.) 

Prioress. — ^The  summons  to  the  choir! 

Mistress  of  Novices. — Come,  Sisters!  Let  us  go  there. 
{All  make  ready  to  go  out  sadly.  The  Vicaress,  sensing  the  situa^ 
tionj  to  her  mind  demoralizing,  feels  it  her  duty  to  provide  a  remedy. 
She  is  herself  greatly  moved,  but  making  a  supreme  effort  to  control 
herself,  says  in  a  voice  which  she  in  vain  endeavors  to  make  appear 
calm,  but  which  is  choked  in  its  utterance  by  tears:) 

Vicaress. — One  moment.     I  have  observed  of  late     .     . 
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that  some  ...  in  the  prayer  .  .  .  have  not  been  mark- 
ing sufficiently  the  pauses  in  the  middle  of  the  lines,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  they  drag  out  the  last  words  interminably.  Be  care- 
ful of  this,  for  your  Reverences  know  that  the  beauty  of  the  office 
lies  in  rightly  marking  the  pauses,  and  in  avoiding  undue  emphasis 
on  the  end  of  the  phrase.  Let  us  go  there.  {The  Nuns  file  out 
slowly.  Sister  Joanna  of  the  Cross,  unnoticed^  remains  alone. 
With  a  cryy  she  falls  upon  her  knees  beside  an  empty  chair.) 

Curtain. 


DEQUINCEY'S  DREAM-FUGUE* 

By  Lucile  Price  Leonard 

WE  had  been  reading  DeQuincey.  Not  for  days, 
not  for  weeks  had  we  been  reading  him,  but 
for  months.  Herein  lies  the  charm  of  living 
far  away  behind  the  hills,  in  the  backwater  of 
the  world — one  has  time  and  inclination  to 
live  with  books;  and  we  three,  the  Master  and 
Mistress  of  the  Library,  and  I,  had  been  living  with  DeQuincey. 
Christmas  barely  had  extinguished  her  candles  when  the 
Master  one  day  suggested  that  he  should  introduce  to  us  his  old 
friend  Thomas  DeQuincey.  Up  to  that  time,  I  had  had  only  the 
most  formal  of  bowing  acquaintances  with  this  changeling  of 
literature,  and  I  welcomed  eagerly  such  a  presentation  as  I  well 
knew  the  brilliant  and  scholarly  Master  could  give.  So,  while 
winter  sunshine  poured  through  the  western  windows  of  the 
library,  making  a  golden  summer  there,  we  read  DeQuincey;  when 
the  chill  of  early  spring  yet  demanded  a  wood  fire  "of  evenings," 
we  read  DeQuincey;  when  the  magnolia  buds  began  to  show  tips 
of  white,  we  left  the  library  and  the  wood  fire  for  the  veranda  and 
garden-fragrances;  but — we  still  read  DeQuincey. 

We  did  not  begin  with  Volume  I  and  read  the  entire  series, 
volume  by  volume.  That  was  never  the  Master's  way.  With  a 
delicate  perception  of  value  and  sequence,  he  led  and  we  followed, 
step  by  step,  until  the  wee  "Druid  wight"  became  our  daily- 
companion,  allowed  to  steal  in  and  out  without  remark  or  ap- 
parent observation,  himself  an  eager  listener,  enjoying  with 
us  our  laughter  and  our  tears,  as  dear  to  us  as  a  member  of  the 
family. 

At  last,  one  late  afternoon  in  May,  having  drifted  from  the 
prose  flights  of  our  elaborate  little  genius,  to  literature  about 
him,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  closing  chapters  of  that  just  and 
sympathetic  appreciation  which  David  Masson  has  entitled 
quite  simply  DeQuincey. 

*In  giving  a  description  of  a  fugue  in  music,  I  have  purposely  kept  the  wording 
of  my  authorities,  even  when  I  have  not  quoted  literally.  Besides  Goetsoiius  and  Prout, 
I  have  used  Grove's  Dictionary  as  being  authoritative  and  easy  of  access.    L.  P.  L. 
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With  genuine  delight,  we  surveyed  with  him,  the  gorgeous 
labyrinths  through  which  we  had  found  our  leisurely  and  admiring 
way,  dissenting  mildly  at  times  from  his  opinions,  but,  on  the 
whole,  agreeing  with  his  generous  estimates  until,  in  his  review 
of  The  English  Mail  Coach,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  this: 

"I  cannot  say  that  this  *dream-fugue,'  which  is  offered  as 

a  lyrical  finale  to  the  little  series,  in  visionary  coherence  with  the 

preceding   pieces,    accomplishes   its   purpose   very    successfully 

*     *    *    The  artifice  is  too  apparent,  and  the  meaning  is  all 

but  lost  in  a  mere  vague  of  music. " 

At  my  exclamation  of  surprise,  the  Master  looked  up  with 
an  amused  but  sympathetic  smile. 

^^ David  Masson  knew  nothing  about  fugues,"  I  declared 
with  deep  conviction,  "and  he  never  dreamed  a  dream  in  his  life. " 

"Write  me  an  appreciation  of  our  beloved  Dream-Fugue," 
I  begged,  "that  my  indignant  feelings  may  be  soothed." 

"Write  it  yourself,"  the  "Master  laughed,  "since  you  take 
it  so  greatly  to  heart." 

Then  he  added  seriously,  "I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  do 
it,  for  you  may  be  sure  that  when  DeQuincey  writes  a  dream-fugue 
he  understands  exactly  what  he  has  undertaken.  The  objection 
cannot  be  made  that  he  was  no  musician,  nor  can  the  musical 
form  of  his  fugue  be  pronounced  simply  a  curious  coincidence.  So 
sensitive  was  he  to  the  influence  of  music,  so  exquisite  was  his 
enjoyment  of  it,  that  he  tells  us  in  his  Additions  to  the  Confessions 
of  An  English  Opium  Eater  of  a  luxury  provided  by  his  mother 
during  his  Manchester  school-days  whose  ^anticipated  pleasure 
turned  out  a  total  failure.'  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  piano, 
and  an  instructor  whose  efforts  were  to  assist  him  in  playing  the 
instrument.     His  own  account  is  almost  tragic: 

"  *Too  soon  I  became  aware,'  he  writes,  *that  to  the  deep 
voluptuous  enjoyment  of  music,  absolute  passiveness  in  the  hearer 
is  indispensable.  Gain  what  skill  you  please,  nevertheless 
activity,  vigilance,  anxiety  must  always  accompany  an  elaborate 
effort  of  musical  execution;  and  so  far  is  that  from  being  recon- 
cilable with  the  entrancement  and  lull  essential  to  the  true 
fruition  of  music  that  even  if  you  should  suppose  a  vast  piece  of 
mechanism  capable  of  executing  a  whole  oratorio,  but  requiring, 
at  intervals,  a  co-operating  impulse  from  the  foot  of  the  auditor, 
even  that,  even  so  much  as  an  occasional  touch  of  the  foot,  would 
utterly  undermine  all  your  pleasure.' 
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"Notice  the  words  he  has  used  to  express  his  enjoyment — 
'voluptuous/  *entrancement.'  He  gave  himself  up  to  it,  body, 
mind,  and  soul,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think  only  musical 
geniuses  can  do.  The  slightest  movement  was  enough  to  destroy 
his  pleasure  entirely. 

"You  can  recall  from  our  reading  this  winter  how  full  of 
musical  imagery,  references  to  music,  descriptions  of  music,  and 
descriptions  in  terms  of  music  are  DeQuincey's  works.  Nor  are 
they  the  words  of  a  layman.  From  his  essay  on  Rhetoric j  I  can 
quote  you  a  favorite  passage  of  mine  showing  his  understanding 
of  fugue : 

"  *In  them  first,'  (he  is  referring  here  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  Jeremy  Taylor) — *In  them  first,  and  perhaps  (if  we  except 
occasional  passages  in  the  German,  John  Paul  Richter)  in  them 
only,  are  the  two  opposite  forces  of  eloquent  passion  and  rhetorical 
fancy  brought  into  an  exquisite  equilibrium,  approaching^  receding 
— attracting^  repelling — blending^  separating — chasing  and  chasedy 
as  in  a  fugue. ^ 

"He  even  goes  so  far  in  his  essay  on  Style  as  to  hold  up  the 
whole  English  nation  for  censure,  speaking  of  'their  obstinate 
obtuseness  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most  eflFective  of  the  Fine  Arts' 
with  delightful  and  vigorous  candor.  I  may  be  able  to  quote 
the  entire  passage  if  you  are  not  too  particular  about  exact  word- 
ing. On  the  whole,  we  might  better  be  exact  and  have  DeQuin- 
cey*s  own  words,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  get  the  book." 

At  the  familiar  touch  of  the  Master's  hands,  the  small 
volume  seemed  to  fall  open  at  the  proper  place: 

*  *  *  "  *We  feel  ashamed  for  the  obstinate  obtuseness  of 
our  country  in  regard  to  one,  and  the  most  eflFective,  of  the 
Fine  Arts.     It  will  be  understood  that  we  speak  of  music' " 

Omitting  the  passage  on  paintir\g,  sculpture,  and  poetry,  the 
Master  continued: 

"  '*  *  *  We  cannot  be  allowed  to  suppose  any  general 
defect  of  sensibility  as  a  cause  of  obtuseness  with  regard  to  music. 
So  little,  however,  is  the  grandeur  of  this  divine  Art  suspected 
amongst  us  generally,  that  a  man  will  write  an  essay  deliberately 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  record  his  own  preference  of  a  song 
to  the  most  elaborate  music  of  Mozart;  he  will  glory  in  his  shame, 
and  though  speaking  in  the  character  of  one  confessing  to  a 
weakness,  will  evidently  view  himself  in  the  light  of  a  candid  man, 
laying  bare  a  state  of  feeling  which  is  natural  and  sound,  opposed 
to  a  class  of  false  pretenders  who,  whilst  servile  to  rules  of  artists. 
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in  reality  contradict  their  own  musical  instincts,  and  feel  little 
or  nothing  of  what  they  profess.  Strange  that  even  the  analogy 
of  other  Arts  should  not  open  his  eyes  to  the  delusion  he  is  en- 
couraging! A  song,  an  air,  a  tune — that  is,  a  short  succession  of 
notes  revolving  rapidly  upon  itself,  how  could  that,  by  possibility, 
offer  a  field  of  compass  sufficient  for  the  development  of  great 
musical  eflFects?  The  preparation  pregnant  with  the  future,  the 
remote  correspondence,  the  questions,  as  it  were,  which  to  a  deep 
musical  sense,  are  asked  in  one  passage,  and  answered  in  another; 
the  iteration  and  ingemination  of  a  given  effect,  moving  through 
subtle  variations  that  sometimes  disguise  the  theme,  sometimes 
fitfully  reveal  it,  sometimes  throw  it  out  tumultuously  to  the 
daylight, — these  and  ten  thousand  forms  of  self-conflicting 
musical  passion — what  room  could  they  find,  what  opening  for 
utterance  in  so  limited  a  field  as  an  air  or  song?  A  hunting  box, 
a  park  lodge,  may  have  a  forest  grace  and  the  beauty  of  appro- 
priateness; but  what  if  a  man  should  match  such  a  bauble  against 
the  Pantheon,  or  against  the  Minsters  of  York  and  Strasburg? 
A  repartee  may,  by  accident,  be  practically  effective;  it  has  been 
known  to  crush  a  party  scheme,  and  an  oration  of  Cicero's,  or  of 
Burke's,  could  have  done  no  more;  but  what  judgment  would 
match  the  two  against  each  other  as  developments  of  power? 
Let  him  who  finds  the  maximum  of  his  musical  gratification  in  a 
song,  be  assured  by  that  one  fact,  that  his  sensibility  is  rude  and 
undeveloped.  Yet  exactly  upon  this  level  is  the  ordinary  state 
of  musical  feeling  throughout  Great  Britain;  and  the  howling 
wilderness  of  the  psalmody  in  most  parish  churches  of  the  land, 
countersigns  the  statement.  *  *  *  in  this  cherished  obtuse- 
ness  as  to  a  pleasure  so  important  for  human  life,  we  find  a  second 
reason  for  quarrelling  with  the  civilization  of  our  Country.  At 
the  summit  of  Civilization  in  other  points,  she  is  here  yet  uncul- 
tivated and  savage.'" 

'^What  a  magnificent  passage!"  I  exclaimed. 

"And  how  applicable  to  the  musical  form  under  discussion," 
replied  the  Master.  "See  how  deep  his  insight  is  into  large  and 
complicated  musical  structure — *the  preparation  pregnant  with 
the  future,  the  remote  correspondence,  the  questions,  as  it  were, 
which  to  a  deep  musical  sense  are  asked  in  one  passage,  and 
anstvered  in  another.^  Then  he  speaks  of  the  'ingemination  of  a 
given  effect,  moving  through  subtle  variations' — ^words  luminous 
with  comprehension  of  the  middle  section  of  a  fugue. 

"Some  day  we  will  gather  DeQuincey's  knowledge  and  love 
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and  use  of  music  Into  one  volume  for  our  own  pleasure  and  refer- 
ence— yes,  and  you  shall  write  an  article  on  that  too!" 
And  this  time,  I  was  the  one  who  smiled. 

During  the  long  warmth  of  the  quiet  May  days  that  followed, 
my  mind  could  not  be  appeased.  It  thought  and  remembered — 
especially  it  remembered.  And  the  whole  of  its  remembering 
faculty  seemed  to  be  filled  with  one  picture. — 

A  library,  lighted  by  the  sun's  afterglow  and  the  Sicker  of  a 
dying  wood  fire.     Close  to  the  window,  catching  the  fast-fading 
light  upon  the  pages  of  his  book,  sits  the  Master  of  the  Library. 
His  voice,  in  sympathy  with  thoughts  and  words  before  him, 
reflects  every  emotion  of  the  great  Dream-Fugue — rises  in  exulta- 
tion as  we  'sweep  with  bridal  rapture  over  tiie  Campo  Santo  of 
the  cathedral  graves;'  rings  like  a  silver  trump 
times,  amongst  the  phantoms  of  sleep,  have  I 
the  gates  of  the  golden  dawn;"  sinks  into  silei 
less  resurrections  of  His  love."     Side  by  sid< 
shadows,  sit  the  white-haired  Mistress  and  I. 
Twilight  deepens  into  darkness.     No  sound  d 
haunted  silence.     Only  the  voice  of  the  winter 
reiterate  "the  endless  resurrections  of  His  low 

Upon  this  memory  of  an  utter  comprehe 
Masson's  remark: 

"I  cannot  say  that  this  'dream-fugue* 
plishes  its  purpose  very  successfully." 

A  pent-up,  life-long  horror  of  critics  aro 
session  of  me.  Even  when  a  child,  I  had  be< 
by  what  I  considered  critical  misunderstandini 
my  library  was,  to  me,  a  symphony  orchesi 
playing  his  instrument  as  became  that  instru 
temperament.  Why  fault  the  slender  flute  1 
lift  a  volume  of  tone  beyond  that  of  the  vi 
away  the  kettie-drums  and  trumpets  because  l 
the  mystery  of  the  wood-winds?  Succeeding 
orchestra  so  maimed,  no  Velvet  flute-note  wc 
pieasantiy  upon  the  bosom  of  our  harmony,* 

"As  if  a  petal  from  a  wild-rose  bio 
Had  fluttered  down  upon  that  pool 
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no  fanfare  would  send  our  hero  into  battle,  nor  greet  him  when 
he  returned  victorious.  And  when  the  first  violins  had  learned 
the  deep  tones  of  the  double-bass,  who  would  sing  the  love  songs 
for  the  waiting  world? 

Thus  I  fretted  when  critics  lamented  the  "limitations"  of 
a  Shelley,  of  a  Browning,  especially  of  a  Macaulay  whose  vivid 
word-painting  and  inimitable  story-telling  have  been  depreciated 
by  certain  "intellectuals,"  because,  forsooth,  he  lacks  philosophy. 
They  did  not  pause  to  consider  that  the  very  qualities  they 
wished  to  bestow  would  destroy  the  existing  beauties.  Add  to  a 
Macaulay  the  qualities  of  a  Coleridge,  if  you  will;  and,  accom- 
plishing the  impossible,  lose  forever  the  clearest  trumpeter  of  our 
English  Symphony. 

Musingy  I  grew  contemplative.  DeQuincey*s  treasure- 
houses,  like  the  art  treasure-houses  of  Europe,  reveal  their  con- 
tents only  upon  a  fair  exchange.  Was  David  Masson  to  blame 
that  no  Master  of  a  Library,  half  poet,  half  musician,  had  read 
DeQuincey's  Dream-Fugue  to  him,  in  the  twilight  of  a  December 
evening.^  that  he  could  not  carry  to  DeQuincey  the  wealth  of 
dreaming,  and  fugue-making?  Could  it  be  that  (quoting  De- 
Quincey, himself)  "not  the  to  apprehensible,  but  the  to  appre- 
hendens"  was  "in  fault?" 

"The  artifice  is  too  apparent,"  says  David  Masson,  "and 
the  meaning  all  but  lost  in  a  mere  vague  of  music."  Now,  when 
he  spoke  of  a  "too  apparent  artifice,"  David  Masson  was  far  from 
intending  a  complimentary  criticism.  How  singular,  then,  that 
the  words  "apparent  artifice"  should  recall  to  the  fugue-lover's 
mind  the  clear  and  concise  setting  forth  of  the  laws  governing 
fug:ue« 

The  main  idea  of  a  fugue,  we  are  told,  is  of  one  voice  con- 
trasting with  others.  It  must  be  conceived  in  a  definite  number 
of  parts  or  voices.  The  so-called  "cyclical  forms"  are  primitive, 
— the  sonata  may  readily  be  traced  to  folk-song;  but  the  fugue  is 
artificial,  directly  descending  from  contrapuntal  experiments  of 
mediaeval  monks.  Indeed,  so  intentionally  "apparent"  is  the 
"artifice"  in  a  fugue  that,  not,  "a  fugue,"  but  a  composition 
written  "in  fugue"  would  be  the  better  expression. 

The  fugue,  Percy  Goetschius  tells  us,  is  a  strict  and  serious 
contrapuntal  form,  involving  certain  special  conditions  and 
limitations.  It  has  seriousness  of  character  and  manipulation, 
and  lacks  something  in  freedom  of  detail.    The  question  before 
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us,  then,  is  not  whether  Professor  Masson  fancies  the  Dream- 
Fugue  \  but,  did  DeQuincey  really  write  a  Dream-Fugue  upon  a 
subject  of  importance  taken  from  the  previous  chapters  of  the 
English  Mail  Coachy  and  did  he  write  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
"successfully  accomplish  his  purpose?"  What  are  the  special 
conditions  and  limitations  governing  the  fugue?  Do  the;  same 
conditions  and  limitations  govern  the  Dream-Fugue?    Let  us  sec, 

"Of  all  existing  musical  forms"  says  Ebenezer  Prout,  **that 
of  the  fugue,  as  we  find  it  in  the  works  of  a  great  genius,  such  as 
J.  S.  Bach,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  perfect,  and,  to  an  earnest 
musician,  one  of  the  most  interesting." 

"The  whole  organic  growth  of  the  fugue  is  developed  from 
one  or  two  themes,  often  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  according  to 
certain  arristic  principles  and  well-understood  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. Unless,  therefore,  the  hearer  of  a  fugue  is  able  to  trace 
its  developments,  he  can  derive  but  little  pleasure  from  it  as  a 
composition. " 

The  most  general  divisions  of  a  fugue  (divisions  quite  pro- 
found enough  for  our  present  inquiry)  are  the  expositiofij  the 
development,  and  the  conclusion.  A  strict  fugue  develops  each 
division  symmetrically.  A  free  fugue  is  irregular  in  plan  or  de- 
tail. Being  the  consummate  form  of  the  polyphonic  style  of 
composition,  the  fugue  requires  a  mastery  of  all  the  devices  of 
counterpoint  as  well  as  inventive  and  constructive  genius.  We 
have,  therefore,  a  musical  movement  worthy  of  our  careful 
consideration,  one  in  which  a  definite  number  of  voices  combine 
in  stating  and  developing  a  single  theme,  with  the  important 
addition  that  the  interest  be  cumulative. 

This  "single  theme"  occupies  the  attention  of  the  first 
division  of  the  fugue — the  exposition.  Here,  at  the  very  outset, 
the  theme  or  subject  must  be  clearly  presented.  It  must  be  of  a 
character  to  arrest  and  hold  attention  whenever  and  wherever 
heard ;  long  enough  to  contain  a  definite  idea,  not  too  long  for  the 
memory  to  retain  perfectly.  It  must  be  thoroughly  impressed 
upon  the  attention,  and,  like  the  hero  of  melodrama,  its  nature 
and  characteristics  must  be  understood  thoroughly  before  the 
second  act  begins.  Masters  of  fugue  accomplish  this  in  various 
ways.  Bach,  in  his  big  organ  fugue  in  G  Minor,  which  the 
Dream-Fugue  resembles,  has  stated  his  subject  in  the  soprano, 
answered  it  in  the  alto,  restated  it  in  the  tenor,  and  re-ansvsrered 
it  in  the  bass, — the  subjects  being  proposed  in  the  tonic,  ansi^ered 
by  practically  the  same  theme  in  the  dominant. 
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The  Dream-Fugue^  DeQuincey  writes,  is  founded  on  the 
preceding  theme  of  "sudden  death."  Is  such  a  theme  one  to 
"arrest  and  hold  attention?"  is  it  "serious"  enough  for  fugue 
development?  Let  Section  II  of  The  English  Mail-Coach  answer 
for  us.  It  is  this  theme,  then,  a  theme  fulfilling  every  technical 
requirement,  which  forms  DeQuincey's  exposition.  Tumul- 
tuously  and  unaccompanied,  the  statement  of  the  subject  is 
made: 

"Passion  of  sudden  death!  that  once  in  youth  I  read  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  shadows  of  thy  averted  signs ! " 

"Rapture  of  panic!"  cries  the  voice  of  the  response. 

"Ah,  vision  too  fearful,"  breathes  the  subject  in  an  under- 
tone of  agony. 

"Epilepsy  so  brief  of  horror,"  shudders  the  response. 

With  one  last  sentence  of  passionate  questioning,  the  ex- 
position closes, — an  exposition  perfect  in  theme  and  perfect  in 
musical  form. 


The  middle  section  or  development  of  a  composition  written 
in  fugue  consists  of  a  series  of  "episodes"  usually  founded  on 
the  main  subject  (perhaps  on  a  counter  subject)  interspersed  with 
i:^'  entries  of  the  subject  in  various  new  situations,  or  guises. 

lec?*'  These  episodes  have  been  called  a  contrapuntal  web,  into 

gefi  which  have  been  woven,  at  intervals,  now  in  one  position,  now 

ci!'  in  another,  the  entire  subject  or  some  portion  of  it. 

The  subject  might  well  be  likened  to  a  wondrous  jewel  of 
the  Orient,  for  which  its  owner  can  find  no  setting  worthy  of  its 
beauty;  and  each  episode,  to  a  separate  setting  wrought  with 
increasing  love  and  labor.  Turning  the  the  stone  first  in  this 
way,  then  in  that,  the  owner  tries  its  beauty  against  his  patterns 
of  gold  and  silver  and  platinum.  More  and  more  elaborate  grow 
the  settings  as  he  works  with  anxious  care.  More  and  more  in- 
tricate grows  each  new  design  until,  at  last,  he  places  his  beloved 
gem  with  all  its  facets  to  the  light,  in  the  very  center  of  a  setting 
inwrought  of  gold  and  silver  and  platinum,  revealing  all  the 
beauties  of  each  discarded  setting  in  one  masterpiece  of  combina- 
tion. 

In  the  development  of  the  G  Minor  Fugue^  Bach  uses  eight 
3<5^''^  of  these  episodal  settings  into  which  he  enters  his  subject.     He 

a^^[,  enters  it  in  the  key  of  B  flat;  twice  in  D  Minor;  in  F  Major,  G 

D^^.  Minor,  C  minor  and  E  flat.     Each  episode  reveals  new  contra- 
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puntal  intricacies,  until  into  the  eighth  one,  he  introduces  the 
subject,  again  in  the  key  of  G  Minor,  and  in  that  key,  for  the 
first  time  since  it  was  announced  in  the  exposition,  in  the  soprano 
voice.  With  this  entry,  the  conclusion  begins,  heralding  the 
climax  by  a  return  to  the  original  key.  An  exciting  aspect  of  the 
jewel  and  its  setting  now  presents  itself  as  the  tenor  and  alto 
voices  rapidly  take  up  the  theme.  Finally,  with  all  the  deep 
vibrant  power  of  the  massive  organ  bass,  "the  masterpiece  of 
combination  "  is  before  us  in  all  its  cumulative  splendor. 

Such  care  has  DeQuincey  shown  in  the  technique  of  the 
middle  section  of  his  Dream-Fugue  that  episodes  and  entries  of 
the  subject  would  be  impossible  to  mistake.  Not  content  with 
this,  perhaps  fearing  there  might  arise  a  David  Masson,  he  has 
actually  numbered  his  episodes.  There  are  five  of  them — ^four 
in  the  development  and  one  in  the  conclusion. 

Our  jewel,  then,  is  the  theme  of  sudden  death,  and  the  five 
episodes  are  the  settings  arranged  for  it,  by  the  loving  hand  of 
Thomas  DeQuincey. 

"Lo,  it  is  summer,*'  he  begins,  "almighty  summer!"  Tran- 
quilly he  arranges  his  first  design, — an  ocean  "verdant  as  a 
savannah,"  upon  which  rides  a  "fairy  pinnace."  "Young 
women  how  lovely,  young  men  how  noble"  dance  together  "a- 
midst  music  and  incense,"  "amidst  blossoms  from  forests  and 
gorgeous  corymbi  from  vintages,  amidst  natural  carolling,  and 
the  echoes  of  sweet  girlish  laughter. "  Among  the  dancing  figures 
may  be  discerned  the  "unknown  lady  from  the  dreadful  vision." 
All  this  joyous  loveliness  is  "slowly  drifting  towards  i«j" — us 
upon  the  English  three-decker.  Against  this  background,  the 
theme  flashes  forth  like  an  evil  star: 

"Was  our  shadow  the  shadow  of  death?"  "Where  are  the 
lovely  women  that  danced  beneath  the  awning  of  flowers  and 
clustering  corymbi?  Whither  are  fled  the  noble  young  men  that 
danced  with  them  ?    Answer  there  was  none. " 

The  movement  grows  agitated  as  we  enter  the  second  episode: 
"Sail  on  the  weather-beam!  Down  she  comes  upon  us!" 
No  more  summer  here;  but  "maddening  billows  and  mighty 
mists  and  a  terrible  sea  shaken  with  gathering  wrath."  Here, 
for  the  first  time,  DeQuincey  uses  a  counterpoint  of  arches  and 
long  cathedral  aisles  borrowed  from  the  tree-lined  avenue  in 
"The  Vision  of  Sudden  Death."  Down  this  "Gothic  aisle" 
races  a  frigate,  amongst  whose  shrouds  stands  the  lady  of  the 
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vision.  "Off  she  forges  without  a  shock,"  and  is  "borne  away 
into  desert  spaces  of  the  sea."  As  she  flies  past  us,  "rising, 
sinking,  trembling,  praying"  the  howling  gale  shrieks  back  to  us 
the  theme  of  sudden  death,  "until  at  last,  upon  a  sound  from  afar 
of  malicious  laughter  and  mockery,  all  was  hidden  forever  in 
driving  showers." 

"Sweet  funeral  bells  from  some  incalculable  distance" 
awaken  us  to  the  third  episode.  "The  morning  breaks.  A  young 
girl  crowned  with  a  garland  of  flower  runs  in  panic  along  a  solitary 
strand.  No  warning  can  save  her  from  the  treacherous  sands." 
Faster  and  faster,  in  frenzy  of  haste  runs  the  counterpoint  until 
in  the  early  twilight,  the  fair  young  head  sinks  into  darkness  and 
only  one  white  arm  rises  above  her  grave,  "tossing,  faltering, 
rising,  clutching  *  *  *  uttering  her  dying  hope  and  then 
uttering  her  dying  despair. " 

We  weep  with  DeQuincey — "to  the  memory  of  those  that 
die  before  the  dawn,  and  by  the  treachery  of  earth,  our  Mother." 

Suddenly  the  funeral  bells  are  hushed.  A  roar  echoes  from 
the  mountains.  "Is  it  strife?  Is  it  victory.^"  With  the  rush  of 
a  Niagara  we  are  swept  into  a  veritable  whirlpool  of  counterpoint, 
a  counterpoint  including  in  its  dizzy  structure  every  important 
theme  in  the  entire  Mail-Coach  series,  demonstrating  at  every 
point  the  "visionary  coherence"  of  the  Dream-Fugue  with  the 
"preceding  pieces." 

The  English  Mail-Coach  in  Lombard  street,  with  its  horses 
and  men  dressed  in  "laurels  and  flowers,  oak-leaves  and  ribbons," 
has  dreamed  itself  into  a  triumphal  car,  and  we  are  "amongst 
companions  crowned  with  laurel." 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  "Section  the  First,"  we  are  told: 

"The  mail-coach  it  was  that  distributed  over  the  face  of  the 
land,  like  the  opening  of  apocalyptic  vials,  the  heart-shaking  news 
of  Trafalgar,  of  Salamanca,  of  Vittoria,  of  Waterloo.  *  *  ♦ 
The  victories  of  England  in  this  stupendous  contest  rose  of  them- 
selves as  natural  Te  Deums  to  heaven."  From  the  same  section, 
under  the  heading,  "Going  Down  with  Victory,"  are  taken  the 
themes  of  great  darkness  and  crowds,  of  trampling  horses  and 
golden  lights  ("Bengal  lights"),  and  a  word  to  be  carried  to 
distant  cities.  "Section  the  Second"  gives  us  our  impatience  of 
delay,  our  headlong  pace,  the  illimitable  aisle,  the  female  child, 
the  trumpet  (the  guard's  horn  which  DeQuincey  failed  to  reach), 
the  frozen  bas-relief  (the  immovable  horror  of  the  young  man  in 
the  gig),  and  the  woman's  figure  raving  in  despair.    The  mighty 
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Minster  with  its  "city  of  sepulchers"  and  its  vast  recesses  is  a 
stupendous  dream  creation  from  the  simple  words,  TV  Deum. 

With  these  themes  in  combination,  the  fourth  setting  for 
our  jewel  is  wrought;  and  no  words  except  DeQuincey*s  own  can 
convey  an  idea  of  the  splendid  heights  to  which  his  "inventive  and 
constructive  genius"  has  lifted  this  episode.  Suddenly,  above 
the  tumult  of  imagery,  rises  the  apparition  of  the  woman's 
figure,  clinging  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  "sinking,  rising,  raving, 
despairing;"  and  by  her  side  kneels  her  good  angel  "that  fought 
with  Heaven  by  tears  for  her  deliverance. " 

It  would  seem  that  even  the  "literature  of  power"  could 
rise  no  higher,  that  even  a  master  of  sustained  flights  of  poetic 
prose  might,  here,  continue  to  sail  on  level  wing;  but  with  the 
fifth  episode  we  enter  the  conclusion,  and  the  climax : 

"Then  is  completed  the  passion  of  the  mighty  fugue.  Col- 
umns of  heart-shattering  music  are  ascending  from  the  golden 
tubes  of  the  organ,  from  choir  and  anti-choir,  from  trumpet  and 
echo  of  the  Dying  Trumpeter,  from  the  quick  and  the  dead  that 
sing  together  to  God.  AH  the  hosts  of  jubiliation  move  as  with 
one  step;  they  wrap  us  round  with  thunders  greater  than  our  own 
and  as  brothers  we  advance,  rendering  thanks  to  God  in  the 
highest."  With  this  tremendous  orchestra  of  Minster  choir, 
anti-choir,  and  all  the  Hosts  of  Heaven,  the  tragic  theme  swells 
in  one  last  reverberating  unison : 

"A  thousand  times,  amongst  the  phantoms  of  sleep,  have  I 
seen  thee  entering  the  gates  of  the  golden  dawn — with  the  secret 
word  riding  before  thee — ^with  the  armies  of  the  grave  behind 
thee;  seen  thee  sinking,  rising,  raving,  despairing;  a  thousand 
times  in  the  worlds  of  sleep  have  I  seen  thee  followed  by  God's 
angel  through  storms;  through  desert  seas;  through  the  darkness 
of  quicksands — through  dreams  and  the  dreadful  revelations  that 
are  in  dreams — only  that  at  the  last"  (and  here  the  counterpoint 
becomes  harmony,  pure  and  clear  and  true,  dying  into  tender 
silence)  "—only  that  at  the  last,  with  one  sling  of  His  victorious 
arm.  He  might  snatch  thee  back  from  ruin,  and  might  emblazon 
in  thy  deliverance  the  endless  resurrections  of  His  love. " 

Thus  does  Thomas  DeQuincey  end  his  noble  composition  in 
fugue — a  composition  as  unique  as  was  the  man  who  wrote  it; 
a  composition  as  scholarly,  as  artistic,  as  poetic  as  the  mind  from 
which  it  sprang.  It  stands  for  us  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  per- 
feet  in  form  and  expression,  complete  to  the  last  detail. 


THE  BLACK  DEATH 

OR 

TA-UN* 

(Plague) 

A  Persian  Tragedy  in  One  Act 

By  M.  E.  Lee 

Characters 

Kassem,  an  old  Sheik 

Ayesha,  his  youngest  wife 

Ammar,  a  young  sheiky  (son  of  Kassem  by  a  former  wife) 

Bay-Ana,  slave-girl  to  Ayesha 

Servants  and  Eunuchs. 

Scene 

Interior  of  a  Persian  Enderoun^  or  private  apartment  of  an 
Hareem. 

Time,  evening. 

Kassem  (Kas-am), — An  Old  Sheiky  bent  with  age^  yet  powerful. 

His  garb  thai  of  a  Persian  of  great  wealthy  lends  a  picturesque 
ensemble  to  his  wizened  countenance  and  mien.  His  eyes^  sus- 
picious and  pitilessj  fathom  with  a  glance.  A  flowing  mantle  of 
rich  Aleppo  wool,  white  and  threaded  ins  ilver  stripes,  envelops  his 
figure  clothed  in  a  coat  of  silk  and  loose  trousers,  cased-in  for  riding. 

About  his  waist  a  gold  embroidered  sash  holding  a  jewelled 
scabbard  and  scimitar,  while  topping  all  with  lofty  dignity  is  a  turban 
wound  high  in  Persian  silk  and  held  with  a  precious  stone. 

Ammar. — His  Son  The  Younger  Sheik  similarly  attired 
presents  a  contrasting  picture.  Tall,  dark  and  strikingly  handsome, 
with  all  the  Oriental  fire  and  vigor  of  youth. 

^Copyright  1917  by  M.  E.  Lee.    Acting  righu  reserved  by  author. 
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Ayesha  {Aye-Shaw). — A  young  creature  oj  flower-like  trans- 
.parent  loveliness^  her  aquiline  features  and  large  dark  eyeSy  seem 
framed  in  a  halo  of  glistening  hair,  of  onyx  blackness — thick- 
braided,  and  falling  below  the  knee.  Her  robe  of  bluish-silver  cloth 
moulding  her  slight  form,  swings  as  she  moves j  revealing  a  chemise 
and  loose  pantaloons  of  ivory  silk,  thickly  sewn  in  seed  pearls.  Her 
flowing  sleeves  and  ^^chargat^^  {or  Persian  ^* cloud  of  gause*')  fall 
from  a  jewelled  cap.  Chains,  bracelets,  and  jewelled  anklets  of 
ancient  workmanship,  about  her  bare  feet  help  to  enhance  her  ravish- 
ing beauty. 

Bay- An  A  {Bay- Ana). — The  slave-girl,  a  mulaUress,  wears  a 
chemise  and  silk  striped  skirt  bound  with  a  sash;  her  bare  legs  are 
visible  to  the  thigh.  Festooned  about  her  neck,  arms,  and  ankles  are 
vari-colored  beads  and  amulets.     A  cloth  oj  silk  binds  her  hair. 

The  Black  Eunuchs,  {only  to  be  seen  in  the  homes  of  wealthy 
Persians)  are  simply  clad  in  a  silken  cloth  wound  tight  about  the 
figure  from  waist  to  thigh,  the  balance  of  their  polished  forms  are 
bare.  About  the  ruck  a  turquoise,  to  ward  off  evil,  is  strung,  and 
gleams  as  they  scurry  noiselessly  about.  A  cap  of  felt  surmounts 
each  shaven  head. 

As  the  scene  opens,  Ayesha  is  seen  looking  through  a  grilled 
window  at  right.  Moonlight  gradually  floods  the  room,  disclosing 
one  of  rich  and  Oriental  splendor.  The  tiled-floor  is  strewn  with 
silk  rugs  from  the  finest  looms. 

The  walls  enameled  in  turquoise  and  faint  reddish-gray  re- 
lieved at  intervals  by  inlets  of  ebony  and  mother-of-pearl,  form,  a 
resplendent  background  for  the  long  low  ottoman,  or  divan,  silk- 
covered  and  piled  with  embroidered  cushions,  which  stretches  the 
length  of  the  upright  walls.  At  the  left  opposite  the  window  and 
corresponding  to  it  in  architecture,  is  a  fretted  aperture  inlaid  in 
finest  gold-leaf.     This  leads  to  a  darkened  passageway. 

The  rare  Persian  hangings  draped  between  slender  columns  of 
pink  marble  at  the  back  disclose  when  the  sceru  opens  a  balcony  over- 
looking an  open-court  below,  where  the  sound  of  water  trickling  in  a 
pool  is  to  be  heard.  Now  and  then  the  moon-light  seems  caught  up 
by  some  jewelled  hanging-lamp  {not  lighted)  but  reflecting  a  myriad 
of  kaleidoscopic,  precious  stones.  Bay-Ana,  busies  herself  arranging 
flowers  in  a  metal  bowl  upon  an  inlaid  table  close  to  a  divan  placed  in 
the  foreground  with  the  inevitable  Kalyan,  or  water  pipe  at  hand. 
The  song  of  a  bird  in  minor  key  impresses  with  languor  the  silent 
dreamy  atmosphere  for  some  moments  before  Ayesha  slowly  speaks, 

Ayesha. —     The  air  is  still  as  Death, 
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Another  day  hath  slipped  beyond   the  grove 
of  chinar  trees,  {she  sighs) 
Bay-Ana. —  Another  morn  may  bring  all  that 

Thou  most  desirest. 
Ayesha. —     Nay!    Already  thou  hast  spoken  so. 

To  soothe  mine  ears,  Bay-Ana. 
Bay- Ana  (Placing  the  flowers  to  her  satisfaction^  and  smoothing 
the  divan^s  silken-covering). — 

Somehow  a  feeling  sweet,  my  Mistress, 

Whispers  soft  this  night. 

Hark!    Didst  thou  hear.? 

{Both  listen  to  the  sad  notes  of  a  bird  which  break 

the  evening  silence.) 

The    self-same  bird,  that    foretold    something 
strange 

Would  come  to  pass 

The  morn  the  Young  Sheik  saw  thy  face, 

When  thou  stood  wedded  to  his  father. 

And  now!  it  sings  again,  this  time  into  the  night. 

Long  since,  the  other  birds  have  gone  to  rest. 

I  know  his  note.     'Tis  strange 

Ayesha  {Leaving  the  window  and  approaching  Bay-Ana  in 

alarm.) — 

Not  an  ill  omen,  say  not  that? 
Bay* Ana  {Soothingly). — 

Nay !    Something — ^passing — strange. 
Ayesha  {Sinking  amid  the  cushions  and  relaxing  dreamily). — 

They  have  been  gone  a  full  moon  now  and  o*er, 

The  time  seems  endless,  measured  by  my  throb- 
bing heart. 

One  suffers  much,  Bay-Ana,  from  loneliness, 

When  one  knoweth  love. 
Bay^Ana. —  Ah !  dream  a  while  and  breathe  the  perfume  from 

The  lotus  rare,  I  waft  above  thy  head. 
Ayesha  {Idly  taking  one  from  the  bowl). — 

A  flower  to   give  one  pleasant  dreams,   but 
tumeth 

Black  when  crushed  between  my  helpless  palms. 

Ah!    Sing  Bay-Ana  a  melody  of  balmy  tune 

Easing  the  pain  I  suffer  through  monotony. 
(Bay-Ana  sings^.     The  petals  wither  and  drop  about  her^ 

^An  orienul  lallaby. — ^If  pennistible,  "Ah  Moon,**  (Lisa  Lehmann's  "In  a  Persian 
Garden.") 
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as  she  opens  her  hand.  Slowly  her  eyes  close.  The  jar-^f  note 
oj  the  bird  is  heard  for  a  moment.  The  slave-girl  continues  to  wield 
her  fan^  singing  slowly  until  roused  by  a  soft  step  outside  the  cur- 
tainednioortaay.  A  faint  shuffle  of  sandaled  feet  and  the  tall  figure 
of  the  Young  Sheik  advances  swiftly  into  the  room,  standing  gazing 
on  Ayesha,  gently  touching  her  brow.  Beholding  him^  she  utters 
one  short  cry  of  /oy,  springing  into  his  armSy  while  he  holds  her^ 
silentf  fervent,  for  some  moments  kissing  her  eyes  and  brow.) 
Ayesha  {Holding  him  off). — 

Stay!    I  am  already  drunk  with  ecstacy. 
{He  starts  to  embrace  her  again,  she  half  laughing  and  crying,) 

Sec!    Bay-Ana,  Thy  prophecy  hath  come  to 

pass. 
A  light  swift!  For  I  must  look  deep  in  the  face, 
I've  longed  to  see  these  many  starlit-nights. 
{Taking  his  face  between  her  hands.) 
Thy  brow  is  hot — thy  hands  too  feel — Ammar! 
Thou  art  not  ill,  with  life — ^there  at  the  hunt? 
Ammar. —     111  unto  death  for  this,  one  sight  of  thee.  My 

Own, 
Ayesha  {Clapping  her  hands). — 

The    lamps   then,  re-light   them    once    again. 
And  let  each  flame  speak  of  my  happiness, 
And  thy  return. 
Ammar  {Motioning  the  slave-girl  not  to  do  as  she  is  bid.     As 
Bay-Ana  leaves  she  carefully  draws  the  hangings  together  veiling  the 
open  court  from  view). — 

The  moon  is  all  the  light,  we  need  to  show 
The  joy  that  fills  our  hearts,  My  Nightingale. 
{He  moves  with  her  to  the  window.) 
Ayesha. —     Already  it  hath  paled,  {with  concern) 

Art  thou  in  danger,  coming  thus? 
Speak!    The  very  sight  of  thee  dispelled 
My  reason  for  the  moment. 
Whence  came  you  here? 
Alone? 
Ammar  {Repeating). — 

Alone! 
Ayesha  {In  terror). — 

Thou  art — not  {whispering)  then — ^Alone  Ammar 
Ammar  {Reassuringly.     Holding  her  to  him  as  he  points  out 
of  the  window). — 
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There!    Just  beyond  that  grove  and  marshy 

stretch. 

Not  far  distant — thou  can'st  see? 

For  I  beheld  this  jewelled  minaret, 

Silhouetted  against  the  lapis-sky. 

Enclosing  all  my  world,  at  dusk. 

When  the  first  stars  began  to  glitter  in  the 

firmament  above. 
There  rests  this  night  thy  husband,  the  Older 

Sheik. 
He  loitered,  as  we  came  near  to  the  outer  wall. 
Bidding  the  caravan  to  halt, 
There,  for  the  sunset  hours. 
Expressing  much  fatigue,  from  strain  of  hunting, 
And  the  chase. 
Ayesha. —     Thou  overheard* st  this  rightly? 
Ammar. —    He  even  spoke  the  same  to  me, 

And  soon  there-oflF,  retired,  beneath  the  flapping. 
White-wings  of  his  sheltering  tent, 
Whilst  I  sat  by  and  smoked  and  dreamed. 
Biding  my  time,  until  his  breathing  echoed. 
Rythmic  on  the  evening  air. 
Mingled  with  vast  hordes  of  insects,  flitting  ail- 
about. 
He  sleeps!     Dear  heart,  outside  the  moulding 

wall, 
Until  the  morning  ray.    And  I — am  come. 
Ayesha. — ^Aye    by    thyself?     (touching    a    swinging    lamp^ 

questioning) . — 
Why  shouldst  thou  fear  then  light  o'  this? 
I  have  grown  fairer  since  thou  went  away. 
Ammar. —    Impossible ! 

Thou  couldst  not  be  more  radiant  than  the  mom. 

I  saw  thy  young  face  waiting,  as. 

My  Father  came  to  claim  thee  for  his  bride, 

{Hotly)     He  never  knew  I  saw. 

But  'twas  enough  to  kindle  hot  flames  burning 

In  a  young  man's  breast,  to  feel  such  youthful 

beauty  soon. 
Would  wiUier  'neath  his  aged  touch. 
From  that  one  piercing,  fleeting  glance, 
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I  never  let  a  thought  steep  in  niy  brain  or  heart. 

Save  that  of  thee.    And  thou  wert  mine ! 
Aye  ska  {Withdrawing  a  Hide). — 

I  almost  fear  the  love  thou  hast  for  me. 

Thy  boldness ! 

Tell  me  once  again,  thy  coming, 

Was  alone,  Eh!    Unattended? 
Ammar  {In  jest). — 

Save  by — a  shadow!    Oh!    Ho! 

My  dancing  shadow  of  delight. 

I  saw  it  many  times  on  glancing  back. 

As  I  spurred  swiftly  on, 

Over    the    silvery    pathway,    lighted    by    this 
glorious  moon. 
{They  continue  to  gaze  out^  talking  softly  for  some  time.) 


Ayesha  {Suddenly y  with  apprehension). — 

I  thought  mine  eyes  beheld  a  figure  move. 
Without  the  courtyard.  There. 
Ammar  {Shaking  his  head  and  trying  to  draw  her  from  tht 
window  as  she\continues  to  peer  out  intently). — 

Only  the  blind  slave  Yacob!     {Ya^co)     Who 

sits  beneath. 
The  towering  cypress-tree  repeating  the  evening 

Koran, 
In  one  long,  low  monotone. 
The  night  seems  but  a  lengthened  day  to  him. 
Yet  cooler,  soothing  to  his  blistered  eye. 
Ayesha  {Not  heeding  his  words). — 

Again  the  figure  moved! 
This  time  within  the  court-yard  closer, 
Crouching,  now  stealing,  like  some  black  image 

of  the  forest 
Seeking  for  its  prey  {she  shudders.) 
Ammar. —    And  causing  one,  a  little  bird  to  flutter. 

In  her  cage  {He  laughs.)     Come ! 
{With  effort  he  draws  her  away.) 
Thy  mood  was  born  amid  spring  flowers, 
To  radiate  and  dazzle,  not  to  frown  on  grim 
fantastics  with  alarm. 
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So  let  us  laugh  away  thy  imagery. 
(Bay-Ana  notv  slips  into  the  room  murmuring  in  some  alarm, 
kneeling  before  them.) 

Bay- Ana. — My  ^^st^ess!    Master.    There  into  the  court- 
yard, 
Did  a  figure  move, 

And  mutter  words  incomprehensible. 
Ammar. —    The  blind  slave,  Yacob,  no  other.    Go. 
Bay- Ana  (Starts  to  arise,  a  voice  now  is  faintly  heard), — 

But! 
Ayesha  (Whispering  to  Bay-Ana). — 

Peer  closer  now  and  speak  low  of  thy  fears. 
Bay-Ana  (Parting  the  curtains  for  an  instant,  looking  below. 
In  terror  she  turns,  prostrating  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  two,  who  stand 
rigid,  listening  to  the  voices  advancing.) — 

The  Sheik!  thy  husband. 
Allah  be  praised — ^Allah — ^All-a-h. 
Ayesha  (Traru fixed). — 

So!    Thou   hast   been   tricked   by   thine   own 
shadow. 
(Aroused,  gripping  Ammar,  by  the  arm,  and  pushing  him  to  the 
fretted  aperture.) 

There — hide  in  there,  down  by  the  narrow  curv- 
ed-stair, 

Then  drop  in  black  obscurity — until  ! 

Ammar  (Stolidly). — 

Here  will  I  stay  and  crush  my  trickster, 
For  all  time. 
Ayesha. —     Thy     Father!!     (In    a   frenzy,     commanding) 

Thou  wilt  go — 
For  all  the  love  thou  holdest  for  me — 

There 

(Ammar  looks  into  her  face,  then  seizes  her  in  his  arms  for  an 
instant,  kissing  her  lips,  finally  rushing  through  the  darkened  aper- 
ture. Ayesha  staggers  to  a  divan  limply  falling  just  as  the  curtains 
part  at  back,  and  the  Old  Sheik  stumbles  into  the  semi-darkened 
room,  attended  by  his  slaves.) 

Kassem        (Calling  loudly). — Light!    Light! 

(The  slaves  busy  themselves  quickly  lighting  the 
hanging  lamps,  thus  magnifying  the  sumptuous  interior  with  arti- 
ficial splendor,  Bay-Ana  hides  at  a  remote  distance  eyeing  Kassem 
as  he  paces  the  floor  in  an  agitated  manner,  apparently  ignoring  the 
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presence  of  Ayesha,  who  all  the  while  is  watching^  through  partially 
closed  eyelids  the  scene.  Nor  does  she  make  a  move  to  stir^  hU 
Kassem  has  seated  himself  upon  the  couch  opposite  allowing  ttpc 
Eunuchs  to  unclasp  his  outer  trappings.  Slowly  she  rubs  her  eyeSy 
as  if  awakened  from  a  deep  sleepy  by  the  sudden  glarcy  a  sight  of  her 
Lordj  and  she  moves  rapidly  with  feigned  delight,  kneeling  at  his 
feet  salaaming  low.) 

Ayesha. —     Master,  My  Husband.     {She  starts  to  take  his 

hand  but  he  shakes  her  off.) 
Kassem. —     Nay!    Do  not  touch  me. 

(Impatiently  spurring  the  slaves  to  hasten  at  their  task,  still 
disregarding  Ayesha,  who  crouches  for  a  while,  alarmed. 

At  last  she  takes  a  few  of  the  blossoms  from  the  tabouretu,  at 
handy  kissing  them  she  lays  them  at  his  feet  saying  softly.) 

Ayesha. —     They  bid  thee  welcome   for  me,    Excellency. 
Kassem  {With  innocent  intention  pressing  a  flower  beneath  his 
feet  and  laughing  diabolically). — 

Welcome !    Welcome ^Where  ? 

(Ayesha  retreats  still  further  not  comprehending  as  he  continues 
smoothly.) 

My  fresh  sweet  pomegranate  must  not  rot. 
With  human  touch,  Thou  art  most  fair,  Surpris- 
ing fair. 
{He  claps  his  hands  shouting  loudly.) 

Bring   hither   salt,    and   myrrh — aye    spicy-oil 
And  camphor  cool,  A  good  amount, 
( This  to  the  slaves  who  step  back  with  forebodings.) 

And  do  not  slink  about  thy  task,  for  time 

Is- passing-fleet,  salt!    A  plentiful  amount 't  will 

take. 
And  rub  all  neath  this  withered  flesh  of  mine 
Until  it  tingles,  smarts,  and  caustic  eats 
Away  the  curse  that  fell  upon  my  camp  this 

night. 
Swift     (  The  slaves  withdraw.) 
Ayesha  {Hearing  him). — 

What  evil  are  thy  words  now  sheltering, 
Master — Speak  ? 
Kassem  {Dramatically). — 

An  evil  far  too  black  and  hideous. 
To  fall  on  thee,  My  Innocent. 
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{Holding  her  in  suspense  as  the  slaves  return  bearing  aloft 
stone  jugs,  and  bottles  0/  silver  filigree.  Also  a  brazier  with 
lighted  coal.  Then  in  distinct  and  awe-inspiring  tone  Kassem 
proclaims.) 

The  Plague ! !     ( The  mamluks  fall  back  muttering 
the  Native  dread.)     "Ta-unlTa-iin!" 
(Ayesha  frozen  at  the  word  does  not  move.    Realizing  by  de- 
grees^ she  is  not  suspected^  a  feeling  of  infinite  relief  sweeps  away  all 
fear,  and  she  impulsively  tries  to  clasp  her  husband*s  hand  once  more.) 
Ayesha. —     See,  Kassem !     I  know  no  fear.    Now  would  my 

courage, 
Serve  to  stay  thy  fright  of  evil, 
Thou  Most  Learned-One. 
Kassem  {Shrinking  back). — 

Hold !    Lay  not  the  tips  of  thy  soft  hands  upon 

me, 
Lest  they  shrivel  at  my  touch. 
(Kassem  noting  the  slaveys  hesitancy  to  approach  he  seizes  a 
stalwart  eunuch  by  the  shoulder  as  he  stoops  cringing  to  drop  cam- 
phor on  the  lighted  brazier  muttering  in  a  threatening  voice) 

Kassem. —     Wouldst  thou  prefer  a  gnawing  death  of  fever. 

Eating  at  thy  vitals  ?  or  a  shorter,  surer  thrust. 
By  this?     {Tapping  the  hilt,  dangling  at  his  side. 
The  slave  cringes  still  lower.) 
Then  to  my  bidding.     Fast! 
Rub  oil  and  myrrh  here — 'twixt  the  palms  of 

either  hand, 
Making  them  soft  and  pliable. 
{Mockingly)  My  touch  is  hard  they  telleth  me. 

Remember! 
The  Plague!  hath  fallen  in  our  midst!     {Com- 
manding)  To  work! 


{The  attendants  rush  heedlessly  about  their  task  fearing  to 
refuse,  rubbing  hands  full  of  salt  upon  the  arms,  neck,  and  back  of 
Kassem,  anointing  all  later  with  myrrh  and  spicednoil. 

His  wrinkled  skin  gleams  under  their  touch,  his  eyes  glistening 
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brighter  J  as  he  cat-like  views  his  cowering  wife  lost  in  thoughtful 
amazement.) 

Kassem. —     Enough !    Now  do  I  feel  a  new  strength 

Coursing  through  my  veins, 
{The  slaves  cease  and  gather  the  various  utensils  leaving  the 
slave-girl  Bay-Ana  still  watching  from  her  niche  as  they  exit.) 

Ayesha. —     When  did  My  Master  learn  of  such  calamity? 
Kassem. —    Aye  when?     So  long  there  is  no  doubt. 
Ayesha  {With  feigned  feeling). — 

Some  helpless  slave  left  in  the  wilderness 

To  be  devoured  by  hungry  beasts, 

Or  those  weird,  frenzied  creatures  patterned  of 
a  fevered  brain. 

Wasting  away,  wasting,  wasting,  'til  he  is  no 
more, 

{She  covers  her  face.) 
Kassem. —     Instead  thy  fancy  must  portray  a  vulture. 

Spreading  dark  evil  glances  in  his  flight. 

He  must  keep  soaring  lest  he  fall  into  a  trap, 

{Meaningly.) 

Already  set.    He  did  escape  the  camp. 

This  night,  when  I  commandeth  all  to  halt! 

Beyond  the  city  wall,  fearing  to  bring 

Disaster  unto  many  homes  an4  thou. 

My  youngest  bride — 
{He  holds  her  glaring  greedily  into  her  eyes  while  she  evades  his 

glance  bowing  her  head.) 
Ayesha. —     Thou  sayest  one  escaped  thy  camp  this  night? 
Kassem. —    He  crept  away  at  dusk, 
Ayesha. —     He  might  have  sped  into  some  thicket. 

There  to  die,  turning  his  face  to  Mecca. 

And  the  rising  sun.  Ah!    Pity  him  My  Master 

This  Mamluk,  this  serving-one. 
Kassem  {Rising). — ^A  serving  one,  indeed! 

Dresst  in   a  jewelled-turban,   hilt,   and  gold- 
embroidered  sash. 

Sleek,  dark,  and  good  to  look  upon. 

With  words  at  his  command  to  touch  the  ear 

And  tender  fancy  of  the  young. 

Such  is  thy  slave,  who  creeps  about  this  night. 

Leaving  his  crushed  desires  as  dust  beneath 

His  feet,  for  other  men  to  trample  on — And  kill . 
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Ha!  {Sneering)     Slave  indeed! 
Ayesha  {Repeating). — Sleek,  dark  and  good  to  look  upon. 

You   say  he  is  no  slave.     Nor  subject  to  thy 
hand  ? 
Kassem  {Bitterly). — ^A  subject  to  the  greedy  hand  that  waits 

To  pierce  his  life  at  every  turn,  who  knows  ? 
He  may  be  trapped  in  some,  {glancing  toward  the 

aperture)  dark  suffocating-hole. 
Stifling  for  air  yet  fears  to  seek  it. 
Knowing  too  well  a  hand  awaits  to  feel 
His  warm  blood  trickle  in  return  for  this! 
A  wealth  of  gold  I  carry  here.     {Snatching  a 
pouch  from  his  sashj  holding  it  high  above  her 
head.) 
As   ransom   for   that   purpose — Gold!    A   rich 

reward. 
But  not  enough  for  such  a  princeling's  head. 
Ayesha  {Facing  him). — ^Whose  head,  Kassem? 
Kassem  {Fiendishly). — My  son's!    The  young  Sheik!    Gold! 
{He  flings  the  bag  to  the  floor.) 

Ayesha.—    Thy  Son!    The  Plague.     {Loudly.)    No!    No! 

No— 

Thou  sayst 

(Bay-Ana  has  crept  closer  trying  in  vdin  to  attract  Ayesha's 
attention  by  laying  her  finger  to  her  sealed  lips.  Kassem,  turning 
sees  her  cautioning  gesture  and  motions  her  to  leave.  As  she  parts 
the  curtains  to  exit  in  terror  she  give  one  horrified  gesture  on  behold- 
ing a  spectacle  below  in  the  open  court j  murmuring  "  Ammar  slain"!! 
This  audible  to  all  save  Ayesha  who  is  seen  to  fall  upon  her  knees 
gathering  up  the  remnant  of  spilled  salt,  rubbing  it  frantically  over 
her  arms  and  face  muttering  low.) 
Kassem  {With  sarcasm). — 

What  need  hast  thou  to  clutch  at  that, 
The  last  few  grains  of  salt.^ 
Thou  hast  not  been  polluted — eh? 
Ayesha. —     My   beauty — ^Master,    Save!     {Beside   herself.) 

I  too  have  need  of  such.  {She  raises  her  hands 
to  clap  summoning  the  slaves  return,  with  antidotes,  but  Kassem 
folds  her  hands  between  his  in  a  tightened  grip,  peering  hideous  into 
her  frenzied  face.) 

Kassem  {Hissing). — Why? 

Ayesha  {Crazed  with  restraint  as  she  cries  on). — 
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He  came  to  me,  but  one  short  hour  ago^ 
In  his  delirium.   He  knew  not  what  he  did.   H< 
Kassem. — ^Who  came  ? 

Ayesha. —     Anmiar,  his  brow  was  hot,  his  hands  as  well, 

I  could  not  see  his  face. 

The  moon  was  all  the  light  that  filled  this  room 
Whilst  he  was  here.    He  presst  me  close, 
And  left  his  kisses  here  upon  my  lips. 
{Appealingly)  Master,  the  salt,  I  am  beseeching 

thee, 
For  I  am  loath  to  die  of  such  a  dreaded  curse 

{in  hollow  voice)    Ta-iin 
Ah!     {Shrieking  she  struggles  trying  to  loose  his 
hold.) 
Kassem. —     Plague!     {Laughing)    Plague!— 

A  cunning  word  to  snare.     It  served  me  well! 
And  to  my  purpose.    This  Impish — ^Djinns.* 
Ayesha. —     Thou  meanst.  Thou — lied  to  me? 
Kassem. — Most  cleverly  so ! !     {Fiercely.) 

He  may  have  held  thee  close,  stealing  thy  warm 
Young  love,  and  kissing  thy  red  lips 
To  forgetfulness  of  me,  thy  Master. 
But  he  can  not  rob  me  of  this  last 
Exquisite  keen  delight  my  hands  shall  feel 
Gasped  here  about  {Encircling  her  throat  with 

his  fingers.) 
Choking  thee  to  insensibility  and  silence. 
'Tis  I,  Thy  Husband.     Look  on  me,  and  not 

thy  lover. 
Crushing   with     a    final    close    embrace,    thy 

loveliness. 
{He  throws  her  from  him,  her  lifeless  body  lying 
at  his  feet,  while  he  totters  swaying  for  support,  touching  the  tab- 
ourettCj  his  hand  covers  a  stray  lotus  flower,  dropped  from  the  bowl. 
He  lifts  the  flower  to  his  lips,  dated  and  unconscious  for  a  moment^ 
gradually  letting  the  petals  drip  through  his  fingers,  over  the  prostrate 
form.  Staggering  he  gropes  his  way  from  the  room  between  the  silken 
hangings.  The  refrain  of  the  bird  is  heard  far^ff  as  the  curtain 
slowly  falls  upon  the  scene.) 

Curtain 

•Djinns  it  the  Pcrtian  dread.    "Evil  Eye." 


BYRON  AND  SHELLEY  IN  ITALY 

By  Ruth   M.  Stauffeb 
II    Pisa  and  Spezzia 

Shelley  returned  to  the  Baths  of  Pisa  on  August  17,  supposing 
that  Byron  would  follow  soon,  and  believing  that  Allegra  was  to 
be  brought  with  him  from  the  convent  to  be  placed  in  the  care  of 
some  family  at  Pisa  or  Lucca.  Mrs.  Shelley  took  for  Byron  the 
stateliest  palace  on  the  Lung'  Amo,  the  Lanfranchi  Palace,  said 
to  have  been  built  in  parts  after  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo; 
and  here  the  Countess  was  established  before  the  end  of  August. 
The  Shelleys  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  moved  to  the  apartment 
at  the  top  of  the  Tre  Palazzi  di  Chiesa,  nearly  opposite  the  Lan- 
franchi palace. 

It  was  not  until  November  that  Byron  arrived  in  Pisa  with 
seven  servants,  five  carriages,  nine  horses,  a  monkey,  a  bull-dog, 
a  mastiff,  two  cats,  three  pet  fowls,  and  some  hens !  His  advent 
in  Pisa  created  a  stir.  The  most  exaggerated  reports  about  the 
English  Lord  had  preceded  him.  He  became  a  personage  in 
society.    His  weekly  dinners  were  famous. 

The  circle  at  Pisa  consisted  of  the  Shelleys,  Jane  and  Edward 
Williams,  the  Gamba  family,  Trelawney,  Thomas  Medwin 
(Shelley's  second  cousin  who  published  a  life  of  the  poet  in  which 
he  whom  Mary  Shelley  characterized  as  a  seccatura  appears  as 
the  chief  confidant  and  friend),  and  two  other  lesser  lights,  the 
Irishman  Taaffe  and  a  Captain  Hay,  a  former  acquaintance  of 
Byron's. 

In  Pisa  Shelley  and  Byron  saw  each  other  frequently.  They 
rode  together,  especially  in  the  winter,  their  objective  point  being 
usually  the  vineyard  and  farm  of  the  Villa  la  Podera,  two  miles 
east  of  the  city,  where  they  carried  on  their  pistol  practice.  A 
half  crown  placed  in  a  slit  in  a  cane  which  was  fixed  in  the  ground 
was  a  favorite  mark.  Byron  in  spite  of  his  trembling  hand  was 
the  crack  shot  although  Shelley  was  a  close  second.  In  the  even- 
ings the  Countess  and  her  younger  brother  Pietro  Gamba  often 
visited  the  Shelleys,  when  Shelley  would  read  to  them  or  Jane 
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Williams  would  sing.  Mrs.  Shelley  and  the  Countess  drove 
together  in  the  afternoons.  Shelley  often  attended  Byron's 
dinners  where  the  discussions  between  the  two  poets,  illuminated 
by  Shelley's  learning  and  Byron's  caustic  wit,  held  all  the  other 
guests  spellbound. 

Two  incidents  enlivened  the  winter.  A  certain  man  was  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake  for  sacrilege  to  the  Host  at  Lucca.  When 
Shelley  heard  of  it,  he  impetuously  proposed  that  he  and  Byron 
and  Trelawney  should  arm  and  ride  off  to  rescue  the  man  by  force. 
Byron  agreed;  but  they  finally  decided  to  try  more  peaceful  means 
first  by  appealing  to  the  authorities.  The  man's  sentence  was 
at  length  commuted  to  servitude  in  the  galleys;  and  Shelley  and 
Byron  quieted  down.  Another  exciting  event  was  the  scrape  they 
got  into  with  the  Tuscan  police  in  which  Taaffe  was  the  rather 
ignominious  hero.  As  they  were  all  returning  from  their  ride  one 
afternoon,  a  sergeant-major  named  Masi  rode  recklessly  by, 
jostling  Taaffe.  Indignant  at  his  insolence,  they  rode  after  him; 
whereupon  he  drew  his  sabre  arid  struck  at  Shelley,  knocking 
him  off  his  horse.  As  the  soldier  galloped  past  the  Lanfranchi 
palace,  Byron's  servants  rushed  out,  and  one  of  them  seriously 
injured  the  man  with  a  pitch-fork.  All  Pisa  was  wrought  up 
over  the  affair.  At  length  the  English  proved  that  they  had  been 
in  the  right,  the  man  recovered,  and  tihe  excitement  died  away. 
The  police,  nevertheless,  kept  it  on  their  books  against  Byron, 
who  was  in  their  black  list  because  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
revolutionary  Gambas. 

It  is  during  this  Pisan  period,  however,  that  we  find  a  change 
in  Shelley's  attitude  toward  Byron.  He  becomes  more  impatient 
at  his  faults;  he  no  longer  admires  him;  he  begins  to  feel  positive 
dislike  for  him.  We  find  him  writing  to  Leigh  Hunt:  "  Particular 
circumstances,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  particular  dispositions  in 
Lord  Byron's  character,  render  the  close  and  exclusive  intimacy 
with  him  in  which  I  find  myself,  intolerable  to  me;  thus  much,  my 
best  friend,  I  will  confess  and  confide  to  you  ...  I  will 
take  care  to  preserve  the  little  influence  I  may  have  over  this 
Proteus  in  whom  such  strange  extremes  are  reconciled,  until  we 
meet."  To  Claire  Clairmont  he  writes:  "I  shall  certainly  take 
our  house  [for  the  summer] /ar  from  Lord  Byron,  although  it  may 
be  impossible  suddenly  to  put  an  end  to  this  detested  intimacy. " 
On  June  i8,  1822,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Gisbome:  "I  shall  see  little  of 
Lord  Byron,  nor  shall  I  permit  Hunt  to  form  the  intermediate 
link  between  him  and  me.     I  detest  all  society — almost  all,  at 
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least — and  Lord  Byron  is  the  nucleus  of  all  that  is  hateful  and 
tiresome  in  it, " 

Undoubtedly  the  close  intimacy  into  which  the  two  poets 
were  thrown  did  much  to  disillusion  Shelley.  The  unusual  beauty 
of  Byron  and  the  marked  charm  of  his  personality,  we  can  well 
conceive,  had  cast  a  spell  over  the  sensitive  Shelley.  He  was  al- 
ways irresistibly  drawn  by  beauty,  and  Byron's  was  peculiarly 
striking  and  magnetic.  But  this  spell,  like  the  romance  which 
Byron's  unfortunate  and  melodramatic  life,  and  the  glamour  of 
his  rank  had  thrown  around  him,  was  wearing  thin  under  the  stress 
of  daily,  commonplace  contact.  The  grossness  of  Byron  must 
creep  out  in  his  conversation;  his  cynicism,  his  hard  reality,  by 
the  very  vigor  of  his  intellect,  must  stand  revealed.  The  finer 
sensibility  of  the  high-strung  Shelley,  who  lived  with  his  visions 
of  purity,  truth,  and  absolute  beauty  that  idealized  all  life  into 
a  holy  thing,  must  have  been  shocked  and  hurt  hundreds  of  times. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  two  men  should  draw  apart. 

There  were,  moreover,  three  definite  causes  that  lay  behind 
this  growing  unfriendliness :  the  uncertainty  over  the  Liberal;  the 
unsatisfactory  conduct  of  Lord  Byron  in  regard  to  Allegra;  and 
most  of  all,  tiie  calumny  in  regard  to  Shelley's  private  life  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him  at  Ravenna  by  Byron.  This  story  had 
been  communicated  to  Byron  by  Mr.  Hoppner;  he  had  asked  him 
not  to  tell  Shelley;  but  at  Ravenna  Byron  broke  his  word,  to 
Shelley's  approval,  and  disclosed  to  him  the  whole  accusation. 
Elise,  the  Swiss  nurse,  and  Paolo  Foggi,  another  servant,  dis- 
missed by  Shelley  for  misconduct,  out  of  revenge  spread  scandals 
about  Shelley  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  Qaire  Clairmont. 
Byron  at  first  half-heartedly  defended  his  friend  when  the  Hopp- 
ners  accepted  Elise's  story  and  turned  against  the  innocent 
Shelley.  Later,  however,  on  October  8, 1820,  Byron  wrote  Hopp- 
ner: "The  story  is  true  no  doubt  .  .  .  Of  tiie  facts  there  can 
be  little  doubt;  it  is  just  like  them."  When  Shelley  heard  from 
Byron  the  details  of  the  calumny,  he  at  once  sat  down  and  wrote 
to  Mary  Shelley,  asking  her  to  write  to  the  Hoppners  to  refute 
the  tale.  She  wrote  a  passionate,  flaming  letter  out  of  the  depths 
of  her  heart.  She  sent  it  to  Shelley  to  read  before  forwarding  it 
to  the  Hoppners.  Shelley  gave  the  letter  to  Byron  to  be  for- 
warded. On  August  16,  1 82 1,  Shelley  acknowledges  to  his  wife 
the  receipt  of  the  letter: 

"I  have  not  recopied  your  letter;  such  a  measure  would  de^ 
stroy  its  authenticity,  but  have  given  it  to  Lord  Byron,  who  has 


engaged  to  send  it  with  his  comments  to  the  Hoppners.  People 
do  not  hesitate,  it  seems,  to  make  themselves  panderers  and 
accomplices  to  slander,  for  the  Hoppners  had  exacted  from  Lord 
Byron  that  these  accusations  should  be  concealed  from  nu. 
Lord  Byron  is  not  a  man  to  keep  a  secret,  good  or  bad;  but  In 
openly  confessing  that  he  has  not  done  so,  he  must  presen'e  a 
certain  delicacj-,  and  therefore  wished  to  send  the  letter  himself, 
and  indeed,  this  adds  weight  to  your  representations." 

After  Byron's  death  Mrs.  Shelley's  letter  was  found  among  his 
papers. 

The  failure  of  Byron  to  send  this  letter  has  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  all  of  his  biographers.  The  explanation  that  it  might 
have  been  sent  and  returned  at  Byron's  request,  is  based  on  mere 
extenuating  supposition.  There  is  no  proof  for  it.  The  fact 
that  the  Hoppners  never  answered  Mary  Shelley's  ardent  appeal 
would  appear  almost  certain  evidence  against  Byron.  No  one 
can  read  that  letter  without  feeling  that  it  must  have  been  an- 
swered had  it  been  received.  Moreover,  there  remains  the 
damnatory  acceptance  of  the  immoral  accusation  in  Byron's 
letter  quoted  above.  It  is  possible  that  Byron  quite  humanly 
forgot  to  send  the  letter;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  hyper- 
sensitive Shelley  could  not  ask  him  about  it.  But  Byron  should 
not  have  forgotten.  Even  if  he  had,  the  memory  of  his  careless- 
ness must  have  struck  him  at  some  time  like  a  thunderclap;  he 
should  have  hastened  to  repair  his  forgetfulness.  Apparently 
he  never  did.  Possibly  he  deliberately  retained  the  letter  out  of 
amour  propre,  since  the  sending  of  it  would  be  an  admission  of 
his  breach  of  confidence.  Possible  he  had  some  other  reason  for 
retaining  it.  We  cannot  guess  at  what  it  might  have  been. 
We  can  only  judge  that  to  Byron  it  seemed  sufficient;  for  it  was 
not  like  him  to  further  vilification  of  his  friend's  character  out  of 
pure  malignancy.  But  whatever  explanation  we  offer,  the  fact 
remains  that  from  all  obtainable  evidence,  he  did  not  send  the 
letter.  His  failure  to  fulfil  this  trust  sullies  his  character  above 
all  else  in  his  life. 

The  difficulty  about  the  Liberal  also  grew  out  of  Shelley's 
Ravenna  visit.  It  was  then  that  he  presented  Leigh  Hunt's 
case  to  Byron.  The  latter  proposed  that  Hunt  come  to  Italy  and 
go  shares  with  him  and  Shelley  in  a  periodical  to  be  called  the 
Liberal  in  which  each  of  the  three  should  publish  all  of  their  future 
compositions,  the  profits  to  be  divided  among  them.  Shelley 
refused  to  be  bound,  but  Leigh  Hunt  accepted.     Hunt,  however. 
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was  so  long  delayed  by  a  series  of  storms  that  Byron  grew  more 
and  more  impatient.  He  wanted  to  publish  his  writings,  par- 
ticularly The  Vision  of  Judgment^  and  Shelley  began  to  fear  lest 
the  project  of  the  Liberal  fall  through  and  Hunt  be  left  unprovided 
for  on  his  arrival  in  Italy. 

Shelley's  forbearance  seems  to  have  been  snapped  short  by 
Byron's  obstinacy  in  regard  to  Allegra.  Byron  had  not  brought 
her  with  him  to  Pisa  as  Shelley  on  leaving  Ravenna  had  under- 
stood that  he  intended  to.  When  Claire  found  that  Allegra  had 
been  left  in  the  convent,  she  was  half  frantici  and  wrote  Byron 
urging  him  to  place  the  child  in  an  Italian  family,  promising  that 
if  he  would,  she  would  never  go  near  her.  Byron  did  not  reply 
to  this  letter,  not  to  the  next,  nor  to  the  next,  which  she  wrote  at 
intervals  of  a  month.  Then  she  hurried  to  Pisa  to  consult  the 
Shell^ys,  for  she  was  convinced  that  Allegra  was  half  starved  and 
frozen  from  the  account  given  her  by  a  Mr.  Tighe,  who  at  her 
solicitation  had  visited  the  convent  to  see  what  it  was  like. 
When  Shelley  went  to  see  Allegra  at  the  convent  during  his  visit 
to  Ravenna,  however,  he  carried  away  a  different  impression. 
To  him  Allegra  seemed  well,  and  mischievous  after  she  recovered 
from  her  first  shyness.  He  writes  that  she  "seemed  a  thing  of  a 
finer  and  a  higher  order  than  the  other  children  there. "  Never- 
theless, Shelley  appears  to  have  believed  that  it  would  be  better 
for  the  child  to  be  taken  from  the  convent;  and  feeling  sorry,  also, 
for  Claire's  distress,  appealed  to  Byron  to  bring  the  child  to  Pisa 
to  let  Claire  see  her.  Byron  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Ac- 
cording to  a  letter  writ'ten  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Parker,  an  orphan 
living  with  Mrs.  Mountcashell,  a  friend  of  Qaire's,  Shelley  was 
furious.  "I  never  saw  Shelley  in  a  passion  before  .  .  .  He 
declared  that  he  could  with  pleasure  have  knocked  Lord  Byron 
down. " 

Qaire's  fears  proved  prognostic.  On  the  twentieth  of  April, 
Allegra  died  of  typhus  fever  in  the  convent.  Mary  Shelley  says : 
"Lord  Byron  felt  the  loss  at  first  bitterly;  he  also  felt  remorse,  for 
he  felt  that  he  had  acted  against  everybody's  counsels  and  wishes, 
and  death  had  stamped  with  truth  the  many  and  often-urged 
prophecies  of  Claire."  Byron  wrote  Shelley:  "I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  anything  to  reproach  in  my  conduct,  and  certainly 
nothing  in  my  intentions  and  feelings  toward  the  dead. " 

Byron  evidently  thought  that  he  was  acting  for  the  best, 
but^we  cannot  help  condemning  him  for  some  hard-heartedness, 
and  carelessness.    He  should,  at  least,  have  visited  the  convent 
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before  placing  in  it  a  little  four-year-old  child.  Tradition  says 
that  he  paid  it  a  visit  in  disguise  after  Allegra's  death. 

When  the  news  of  Allegra^s  death  reached  Pisa,  Claire  was 
visiting  the  Shelleys.  They  with  Trelawney  and  the  Williamses 
were  making  plans  to  spend  the  summer  months  on  the  Bay  of 
Spezzia.  They  were  still  looking  for  a  satisfactory  house.  But 
now,  Shelley,  concealing  from  Claire  the  news  of  her  child's  death, 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  since  Byron  was  almost  across  the 
street,  in  the  Lanfranchi  Palace,  impetuously  hurried  Mrs. 
Shelley,  Mrs.  Williams,  Claire,  and  the  children,  in  care  of  Tre- 
lawney, off  to  Spezzia  to  the  only  house  which  could  be  procured. 
This  was  Casa  Magni  near  the  fishing  village  of  San  Terenzo 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bay.  Shelley  and  Williams  followed 
with  the  furniture,  over  which  they  had  their  troubles  at  the 
customs. 

The  news  of  Allegra*s  death  was  broken  to  Claire  at  Casa 
Magni.  After  her  first  violent  outburst  of  grief,  she  seems  to 
have  accepted  it  fatalistically,  and  returned  to  her  position  on 
May  21st.  Byron  wrote  Shelley  that  he  would  leave  the  details 
of  the  funeral  to  Claire's  wishes;  but  she  did  not  care  now.  Alle- 
gra  was  finally  buried  in  England  in  the  churchyard  of  Harrow. 
Claire  Qairmont  never  saw  Byron  afterwards. 

Byron  decided  to  spend  the  summer  at  Leghorn  where  his 
new  boat  the  Bolivar  lay,  with  Trelawney  as  captain.  Shelley's 
smaller  boat,  built  at  first  in  partnership  with  Byron,  Trelawney, 
and  Williams,  arrived  at  Casa  Magni  on  May  12th.  The  boat  was 
to  have  been  named  the  Don  Juan,  but  after  the  partnership  was 
dissolved  and  Shelley  became  sole  owner  of  the  boat,  he  rechristen- 
ed  it  the  ArifL  When  the  boat  arrived,  however,  by  Byron's 
directions  the  name  Don  Juan  had  been  painted  on  the  mainsail. 
According  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  Shelley  and  Williams  labored  for 
twenty-one  days  to  remove  the  offending  name;  at  length  they 
were  forced  to  cut  out  the  piece  of  sail  and  insert  another;  for, 
as  Mary  Shelley  writes  to  Mrs.  Gisbome,  "Lord  and  Poet  as  he 
is,  he  could  not  be  allowed  to  make  a  coal  barge  of  our  boat." 
The  Hunts  at  last  reached  Genoa  on  June  19;  and  on  July  ist 
Shelley  and  Williams,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  forebodings,  sailed 
in  the  Jriel  to  Leghorn  to  meet  them;  and  at  nine  o'clock  that 
evening  anchored  in  the  harbor  beside  Byron's  yacht,  the  Bolivar. 
The  Hunts  had  gone  immediately  upon  their  arrival  to  Byron's 
villa  near  Leghorn,  the  salmon  pink  house  that  Leigh  Hunt  des- 
cribes as  the  hottest  looking  house  he  ever  saw.    The  very  nigh 
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of  their  arrival  there  had  been  a  servants'  quarrel  at  the  villa  in 
which  Pietro  Gamba  was  wounded.  It  gave  the  authorities  the 
pretext  they  were  watching  for,  and  Count  Gamba  with  all  his 
family  was  banished  from  Tuscany.  They  were  given  four  days 
to  leave.  Byron  decided  to  travel  in  Switzerland  or  to  sail  for 
America.  Tbis  was  the  state  of  affairs  that  Shelley  found  on  his 
arrival.  We  can  imagine  his  dismay.  What  was  to  become  of 
Hunt.^  Shelley's  sound  sense  and  cool-headed  advice  together 
with  the  magic  of  his  personal  charm,  straightened  the  matter 
out.  Byron  promised  to  settle  in  Lucca;  the  Liberal  was  to  be 
published  with  The  Vision  of  Judgment  in  the  first  number. 
"This  offer,"  Shelley  wrote  his  wife,  "if  sincere,  is  more  than 
enough  to  set  up  the  journal;  and  if  sincere,  will  set  everything 
right." 

This  difficulty  settled,  Shelley  was  in  high  spirits,  and  spent 
a  week  showing  Leigh  Hunt  the  sights  of  Pisa.  On  Monday 
July  8  th,  he  and  Williams  set  sail  in  Ariel  for  Lerici  in  defiance 
of  the  angry  tempest  brewing  after  the  intense  heat.  Trelawney 
was  to  have  accompanied  them  in  Byron's  yacht,  but  could  not 
get  a  port-clearance  from  the  Health  Office,  and  had  to  remain 
behind.  From  the  deck  of  the  Bolivar  he  watched  them  until 
they  were  obscured  by  a  fog,  and  then  went  below  to  sleep.  He 
was  awakened  by  the  breaking  of  the  furious  storm  which  lasted 
twenty  minutes.  When  it  was  over,  he  searched  the  horizon  for 
the  Ariel.  He  saw  all  the  craft  but  Shelley's  boat.  In  that 
twenty  minutes  the  Ariel  sank. 

Trelawney  hoped  that  they  might  have  put  in  to  shore,  but 
at  the  end  of  three  uneasy  days  he  went  to  Pisa  to  the  Lanf  ranchi 
Palace  where  Byron  had  established  Hunt  to  see  if  the  latter  had 
heard  from  Shelley  from  Casa  Magni.  There  Trelawney  saw 
Byron.  "When  I  told  him,"  Trelawney  says,  "his  lip  quivered 
and  his  voice  faltered  as  he  questioned  me. "  Byron  immediately 
sent  the  Bolivar  to  cruise  along  the  coast  to  trace  the  Ariel  if 
possible.  At  the  end  of  five  anxious  days  Mrs,  Shelley  and  Jane 
Williams  hurried  to  Pisa  to  see  Byron.  He  was  all  kindness, 
but  he  could  tell  them  nothing  more  than  that  Shelley  and 
Williams  had  sailed  from  Leghorn  on  the  preceding  Monday. 
After  a  time  of  terrible  suspense  the  bodies  were  finally  washed 
ashore  on  July  i6th  and  17th  on  the  desolate  coast  near  Via  Reg- 
gio.  In  conformance  with  the  Italian  laws,  they  were  buried  in 
quicklime. 

After  nearly  a  month  consumed  in  red-tape  controversies. 
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Trelawney  obtained  permission  to  burn  the  bodies  and  bury  the 
ashes.  On  August  15  th  the  body  of  Williams  was  burned  on  the 
shore  in  the  presence  of  Trelawney,  Byron,  and  Hunt.  On  the 
next  day,  on  the  wild  shore  of  Via  Reggio  with  the  Apennines 
in  the  background  and  the  ocean  beyond,  a  place  such  as  Shelley 
might  have  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote, 

"I  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places;  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be," 

the  body  of  the  poet  was  disinterred  and  consumed  by  fire.  Not 
a  word  was  spoken  in  the  hour  that  it  took  to  find  the  spot  where 
the  body  had  been  buried.  Byron  was  thoughtful  and  silent  like 
the  rest*  While  the  body  was  burning,  Byron  could  not  stand 
the  terrible  physical  spectacle,  and  swam  out  to  the  BolivoTy 
anchored  off  the  shore.  He  had  asked  Trelawney  to  preserve  for 
him  Shelley's  skull;  but  Trelawney,  "remembering  that  he  had 
formerly  used  one  as  a  drinking  cup,  .  .  .  was  determined 
that  Shelley's  should  not  be  so  profaned. "  The  wine  which  they 
poured  over  the  body  as  it  burned,  "with  the  oil  and  salt  made 
the  yellow  flames  glisten  and  quiver.  The  heat  from  the  sun 
and  the  fire  was  so  intense  that  the  atmosphere  was  tremulous 
and  wavy. "     So  the  soul  of  Shelley  seemed  to 

"seek  in  Hesper's  setting  sphere 
A  radiant  death,  a  fiery  sepulchre,     .     .     . 

ever  still 

Burning,  yet  ever  unconsumable. " 

When  the  ceremony  was  over,  and  Trelawney  with  his  burned 
hands  had  gathered  the  ashes  and  the  unconsumed  heart,  and 
sailed  with  them  on  the  Bolivar  to  Lerici,  Byron  and  Hunt  drove 
back  to  Pisa.  In  pure  relief  from  the  terrible  anxiety,  and  the 
tense  and  tragic  ordeal  through  which  they  had  passed,  Leigh 
Hunt  says:  "We  sang,  we  laughed,  we  shouted.  I  even  felt  a 
gaiety  the  more  shocking  because  it  was  real,  and  a  relief  .  . 
I  wish  to  have  no  such  waking  dream  again.  It  was  worthy  of  a 
German  ballad. " 

With  Shelley  gone,  the  Pisan  circle  broke  up.    They  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Albaro,  a  suburb  of  Genoa.     "The  fine  spirit 
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that  had  animated  and  held  us  together  was  gone,"  says  Tre- 
lawney.  "Left  to  ourselves  we  degenerated  apace.  Shelley's 
solidity  had  checked  Byron's  flippancy  and  induced  him  occasion- 
ally to  act  justly  and  talk  seriously;  now  he  seemed  more  sordid 
and  selfish  than  ever.  He  behaved  shabbily  to  Mrs.  Shelley;  I 
might  use  a  harsher  epithet. " 

Shelley's  will  left  Byron  a  legacy  of  £2000,  which  in  a  letter  to 
Leigh  Hunt,  June  28,  1823,  Byron  declines  to  accept.  By  the 
will  he  was  also  made  joint  executor  with  Thomas  Love  Peacock, 
and  in  that  capacity  wrote  to  his  lawyer  Hanson  to  apply  to  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley's  lawyer  to  find  out  what  provision  was  to  be 
made  for  Mary  Shelley  and  the  boy  Percy  Bysshe.  Byron  made 
frequent  offers  of  money  to  Mrs.  Shelley,  which  she  declined. 
At  length  when  she  decided  to  return  to  England,  as  she  had  only 
£30,  she  applied  to  Byron  for  his  proffered  aid.  Her  letters 
offer  the  final  testimony  as  to  Byron's  behavior.  In  July,  1823, 
she  wrote  to  Jane  Williams:  "June  9th  ...  I  told  Lord 
Byron  that  I  was  ready  to  go,  and  he  promised  to  provide  means. 
When  I  talked  of  going  post,  it  was  because  he  said  that  I  should 
go  so,  at  the  same  time  declaring  that  he  would  regulate  all 
himself.  I  waited  in  vain  for  these  arrangements.  But,  not 
to  make  a  long  story,  since  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  relate  the 
details — he  chose  to  transact  our  negotiation  through  Hunt,  and 
gave  such  an  air  of  imwillingness  and  sense  of  the  obligation  he 
conferred,  as  at  last  provoked  Hunt  to  say  that  there  was  no 
obligation  as  he  owed  me  £1000."  (This  is  a  reference  to  the  bet 
made  between  Shelley  and  Byron  as  to  whether  Sir  Timothy  or 
Lady  Noel  would  die  first.     Byron  lost,  but  never  paid.) 

On  July  23,  1823,  Mrs.  Shelley  writes  again  to  Jane  Wil- 
liams: "Lord  Byron,  Trelawney,  and  Pierino  Gamba  sailed  for 
Greece  on  the  17th  inst.  I  did  not  see  the  former.  His  uncon- 
querable avarice  prevented  his  supplying  me  with  money,  and  a 
remnant  of  shame  caused  him  to  avoid  me. "  She  adds  that  Lord 
Byron  sailed  with  £10,000;  Trelawney,  with  £50.  Trelawney 
lent  her  the  money  to  go  back  to  England.  Trelawney  says  in 
regard  to  this:  "He  [Byron]  regretted  this  when  too  late,  for  in 
our  voyage  to  Genoa  he  alluded  to  Shelley  saying,  *Tre,  you  did 
what  I  should  have  done;  let  us  square  accounts  to-morrow;  I 
must  pay  my  debts.'"  Trelawney  put  the  subject  by,  and  it 
was  never  mentioned  again.    Byron  knew  himself  when  he  wrote : 

"So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice, 
I  think  I  must  take  up  with  avarice!" 
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That  Mary  Shelley  was  provoked,  doubtless  justly,  but  to 
the  extent  of  saying  more  than  she  really  meant,  is  shown  by  the 
entry  in  her  journal  for  May  15,  1824,  on  hearing  of  Byron's 
death. 

'Xan  I  forget  his  attentions  and  consolations  to  me  during 
my  deepest  misery? — ^Never. 

^'  Beauty  sat  on  his  countenance  and  power  beamed  from  his 
eye.  His  faults  being,  for  the  most  part  weaknesses,  induced 
one  readily  to  pardon  them. 

"Albe — the  dear,  capricious,  fascinating  Albe — ^has  left  this 
desert  world. " 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1824,  she  writes  to  Trelawney:  "He 
[Lord  Byron]  could  hardly  be  called  a  friend,  but  connected  with 
him  in  a  thousand  ways,  admiring  his  talents,  and  (with  all  his 
faults)  feeling  affection  for  him,  it  went  to  my  heart,  when,  the 
other  day,  the  hearse  that  contained  his  lifeless  form — a,  form  of 
beauty  which  in  life  I  often  delighted  to  behold — ^passed  my  win- 
dow.'' 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  external  intercourse  between  Byron 
and  Shelley.  In  the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  their  contemporaries 
Byron  was  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two.  He  was  an  illustrious 
personage,  a  lord,  a  romantic  dare-devil  whose  exploits  thrilled 
and  shocked  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  above  all,  he  was  a  famous 
poet,  widely  read  throughout  the  world.  Even  to  Shelley  he  was 
"a  tempest-cleaving  Swan,'*  a  "mighty  spirit,'*  and 

"The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whose  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent. 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. " 

On  the  other  hand,  Shelley,  except  in  the  eyes  of  the  few,  was  a 
mad  nobody,  an  unmoral  outcast,  a  visionary  whose  poetry  was 
incoherent  wildness  to  the  most,  and  worst  of  all,  he  was  an  atheist. 
Lord  Byron's  friends  were  sadly  vexed  at  his  friendliness  with 
Shelley,  and  sincerely  anxious  lest  he  be  corrupted  by  him. 
We  find  Dr.  John  Watkins,  Rogers,  Murray,  Moore,  all  warning 
Byron  against  "the  bold,  annihilating  infidel." 

In  his  answers  Byron  shows  that  he  appreciated  Shelley  to 
an  extent  that  makes  us  respect  the  keenness  of  his  perceptions. 
He  wrote  to  Murray  on  August  3,  1822:  "You  were  all  brutally 
mistaken  about  Shelley,  who  was  without  exception  the  best  and 
least  selfish  man  I  ever  knew."    On  August  8,  1822,  he  writes  to 
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Moore:  "There  is  another  man  gone  about  whom  the  world  was 
ill-naturedly  and  ignorantly,  and  brutally  mistaken.  It  will 
perhaps  do  him  xustice  now  when  he  can  be  no  better  for  it." 
From  Genoa,  on  December  25,  1822,  he  wrote  to  Murray  again: 
"You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley.  You  do  not  know  how 
mild,  how  tolerant,  how  good  he  was  in  Society;  and  as  perfect  a 
gentleman  as  ever  crossed  a  drawing-room,  when  he  liked  and 
where  he  liked." 

In  his  Defence  of  Poetry  Shelley  says,  we  remember:  "A 
poet,  as  he  is  the  author  to  others  of  the  highest  wisdom,  pleasure, 
virtue,  and  glory,  so  he  ought  to  be  the  happiest,  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  illustrious  of  men. "  Was  it  with  this  passage 
consciously  in  mind  that  Byron  spoke  his  final  eulogy  of  his  great 
contemporary  poet  and  friend  to  the  Countess  Blessington  at 
Genoa  in  1823.^  "He  was  the  most  gentle,  most  amiable,  and 
least  worldly-minded  person  I  ever  met;  full  of  delicacy,  disin- 
terested beyond  all  other  men,  and  possessing  a  degree  of  genius 
joined  to  a  simplicity  as  rare  as  it  is  admirable.  He  had  formed 
to  himself  a  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is  fine,  high-minded,  and  noble, 
and  he  acted  up  to  this  ideal  even  to  the  very  letter  ...  I 
have  seen  nothing  like  him,  and  never  shall  again,  I  am  certain. " 


It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  men  more  unlike,  two  poets 
more  dissimilar  than  Shelley  and  Byron.  They  stand  to  us  as 
opposites.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their  fundamental  diver- 
gences, they  had  certain  passions  in  common  that  drew  them 
together;  the  dissimilarities  in  their  views  and  ideals  furnished 
them  an  unending  basis  of  discussionl  Both  poets  despise 
tyranny  and  preach  liberty.  Both  love  the  wild  side  of  nature, 
the  mountains,  the  sea,  the  solitary  places,  the  strength  of  the 
storm,  the  might  of  the  winds,  the  expanse  of  the  free  elements. 
But  Byron  asks  what  Nature  means  to  him;Shelley,  what  Nature 
is  in  its  spiritual  essence.  So  far  their  enthusiasms  are  analogous; 
it  is  their  poetical  philosophies  that  are  strikingly  antithetical. 

In  spite  of  Byron's  remark  to  Moore  that  with  Shelley's 
speculative  opinions  he  had  nothing  in  common  nor  desired  to 
have,  yet  it  was  under  Shelley's  influence  that  Byron  began  to 
explore  the  mysteries  of  philosophical  and  theological  theorizing. 
Some  of  the  results  appeared  in  Manfred^  which  properly  belongs 
to  Byron's  productions  in  Switzerland.  At  Diodati  Shelley  had 
given  him  an  oral  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust;  and  although 
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Byron  denied  that  he  owed  his  inspiration  to  the  great  German 
poem,  yet  undoubtedly  it  induced  discussions  between  them  in 

"Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  "* 

The  use  of  supernatural  agencies  in  Manfred  may  have  grown  out 
of  their  evenings  in  Switzerland  spent  in  telling  ghost  stories. 
Four  years  after  the  completion  of  the  second  act  of  Manfredy 
in  1820,  Shelley  wrote  The  Witch  of  Atlas,  which  in  its  elusive, 
faery  mystery  and  music  has  little  more  than  the  name  in  common 
with  the  transiently  dramatic  Witch  of  the  Alps  in  Manfred.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  Byron  should  have  incorporated  his  thoughts 
and  impressions  into  the  fabric  of  a  finely  dramatic  poem;  Shelley, 
his  in  a  poem  of  airy  fancy,  almost  dreamlike  in  its  wealth  of 
imagery  and  quaint  devices. 

But  it  is  with  their  acquaintance  in  Italy  that  deeper  evi- 
dences of  their  mutual  influence  are  inwrought  into  their  produc- 
tions. In  Julian  and  Maddalo  Shelley  says  of  their  talks  in 
Venice: 

"Our  talk  grew  somewhat  serious     .     .     . 
Yet  pleasing,  such  as  once,  so  poets  tell. 
The  devils  held  within  the  dales  of  Hell 
Concerning  God,  freewill  and  destiny: 
Of  all  that  earth  has  been  or  yet  may  be, 
All  that  vain  men  imagine  or  believe, 
Or  hope  can  paint,  or  suffering  may  achieve, 
We  descanted. " 

In  the  month  following  these  discussions  Shelley  began 
Prometheus  Unbound,  and  finished  it  in  December  1819.  In 
July  to  September  1821,  Byron  wrote  Cain.  Each  is  essentially 
the  creation  of  its  individual  author:  we  cannot  conceive  of  Shel- 
ley's writing  Cain\  far  less,  of  Byron's  writing  the  purely  Shelley- 
ian  Prometheus.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  total  dissimilarity 
of  their  philosophy,  and  the  unquestionably  superior  poetry  (as  a 
sustained  composition)  of  Prometheus  Unbound,  certain  ideas  and 
scenes  in  Cain  are  reminiscent  of  the  earlier  drama.  Cain  goes 
with  Lucifer  to  question  all  space,  and  to  inquire  into  the  nature 

*  Manfred,  Act  I,  Scene  i,  lines  13-14 
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of  God  and  the  reason  of  evil.  Asia  with  the  spirit  of  the  Hour 
passes  through  space,  ''afar,  afar"  through 

"Realms  where  the  air  we  breathe  is  love, 
Which  in  the  winds  and  on  the  waves  doth  move. 
Harmonizing  this  earth  with  what  we  feel  abovfc." 

Panthea  and  Asia  in  the  Cave  of  Demogorgon  propound  to  that 
''living  spirit"  many  of  the  same  questions  that  Cain  asks  himself 
and  inquires  of  Lucifer.  Byron,  speaking  through  Cain,  cannot 
reconcile  the  evil  in  the  world  with  the  conception  of  a  good 
Creator;  Shelley  makes  God  the  creator  of  all  good  only,  He  who 
reigns  Qupiter)  the  source  of  evil  which  the  will  of  mankind  shall 
expel. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  the  Prometheus  in  the  description  of  the 
overthrown  horrors  of  the  world,  we  find : 

"the  might 
Of  earth-convulsing  behemoth,  which  once 
Were  monarch  beasts,  and  on  the  slimy  shores. 
And  weed-overgrown  continents  of  earth. 
Increased  and  multiplied  like  summer  worms. " 

Compare  with  this,  lines  302-304  in  Act  II,  Scene  2  of  Cain: 

"Reptiles  engendered  out  of  the  subsiding 
Slime  of  a  mighty  universe,  crush'd  into 
A  scarcely-yet  shaped  planet," 

and  lines  337ff. — 

"And    those    enormous    creatures    •     . 
Resembling  somewhat  the  wild  habitants 
Of  the  deep  woods  of  earth,  the  hugest  which 
Roar  nightly  in  the  forest,  but  ten-fold 
In  magnitude  and  terror    .     .     . 
.     .     .     .     tusks  projecting  like  the  trees  stripped  of 
Their  bark  and  branches." 

Possibly  the  lines  in  Asia's  song  at  the  end  of  Act  II, — 
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"We  have  passed  Age's  icy  caves 
And  Manhood's  dark  and  tossing  waves. 


gave  Byron  an  idea  which  he  expanded  into  the  vision  of  the  past 
ages  of  the  Pre-Adamite  world. 

In  the  preface  to  Prometheus  Unbound  Shelley  ssiys:  "The 
only  imaginary  being  resembling  in  any  degree  Prometheus  is 
Satan:  and  Prometheus  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  more  poetical 
character  than  Satan,  because,  in  addition  to  courage,  and 
majesty,  and  firm  and  patient  opposition  to  omnipotent  force, 
he  is  susceptible  of  being  described  as  exempt  from  the  taints  of 
ambition,  envy,  revenge,  and  a  desire  for  personal  aggrandize- 
ment, which,  in  the  Hero  of  Paradise  Lost,  interfere  with  the 


interest. " 


Speculation  is  idle;  but  it  is  tempting  to  imagine  that  that 
sentence  reproduces  the  substance  of  arguments  between  the 
author  of  Prometheus  and  the  author  of  Cain  during  those  days  in 
Venice. 

Cain  leaves  the  questions  which  he  raises  unanswered.  He 
goes  out  to  exile  and  misery  still  revolting,  srill  groping.  In 
Prometheus  Shelley's  answer  to  the  problem  of  existence  is  Love — 

"Love,  from  its  awful  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  hour 
Of  dead  endurance,  from  the  slippery,  steep 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-like  agony,  springs 
And  folds  over  the  world  its  healing  wings. 
Gentleness,  Virtue,  Wisdom,  and  Endurance, 
These  are  the  seals  of  that  most  firm  assurance 

Which  bars  the  pit  over  Destruction's  strength; 
And  if  with  infirm  hand,  Eternity, 
Mother  of  many  acts  and  hours,  should  free 
The  serpent  that  would  clasp  her  with  its  length 
These  are  the  spells  by  which  to  reassume 
An  empire  o'er  the  disentangled  doom. 

To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite; 
To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 
To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent; 
To  love  and  bear;  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 
Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent; 
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This,  like  thy  glory,  Titan,  is  to  be 

Good,  great,  and  joyous,  beautiful,  and  free; 

This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  Victory." 

Shelley  says  of  Cain:  "In  my  opinion  it  contains  finer  poetry 
than  has  appeared  in  England  since  the  publication  of  Paradise 
Regained;  Cain  is  apocalyptic. " 

In  Heaven  and  Earthy  written  in  October  1821,  the  choruses 
and  the  songs  of  the  spirits  are  distinctly  reminiscent  of  the 
choruses  in  Prometheus^  in  form,  as  well  as  in  idea,  they  are 
Shelleyian,  though  Byron's  lack  the  music  and  the  illusive  poetry 
of  Shelley's.  Medwin  says:  "I  have  often  been  present  when  the 
noble  poet  handed  to  his  friend  what  he  had  written  during  the 
morning,  particularly  Heaven  and  Earth  which  Shelley  read  to  us 
when  it  was  copying  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  who  was  occasionally 
Byron's  amanuensis.  Shelley  was  much  struck  by  the  choral 
parts,  and  repeated  twice  or  three  times  over  as  a  specimen  of 
great    lyrical    harmony, 

Anah  "^Sister!  Sister!  I  view  them  winging 

Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night. 
Aholimabah      The  clouds  from  off  their  pinions  flinging, 

As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 
Anah  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight! 

Aho  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 

Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 

An  hour  too  soon.'" 

In  Hellas  the  final  chorus  is  in  the  form  of  the  song  in  Canto 
III  of  Don  Juan,  "The  isles  of  Greece,"  with  a  change  in  the 
metre  of  the  second  and  fourth  lines,  which  Shelley  has  shortened 
one  foot. 

Don  Juan    "The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 
Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  tve  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth!  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
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A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylae!" 

Hellas  ''A  brighter  Hellas  rears  its  mountains 

From  waves  serener  far; 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  his  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star. 
Where  fairer  Tempes  bloom,  there  sleep 
Young  Cyclads  on  a  sunnier  deep. 

Another  Athens  shall  arise. 

And  to  remoter  time 
Bequeath,  like  sunset  to  the  skies, 

The  splendor  of  its  prime; 
And  leave,  if  naught  so  bright  may  live, 
All  earth  can  take,  or  Heaven  can  give. " 

We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Shelley  disagreed  with 
Byron  diametrically  in  the  latter's  admiration  for  the  school  of 
Pope.  In  Some  Observations  Upon  an  Article  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  August,  1819,  Byron  states  his  veneration  and  admira- 
tion of  Pope:  "I  have  shamefully  deviated  in  practice,  but  have 
ever  loved  and  honored  Pope's  poetry  with  my  whole  soul,  and 
hope  to  do  so  to  my  dying  day.  I  would  rather  see  all  that  I 
have  ever  written  lining  a  trunk  .  .  .  than  sacrifice  what 
I  firmly  believe  in  as  the  Christianity  of  English  poetry,  the 
poetry  of  Pope." 

In  the  introduction  to  Prometheus  Unbound  Shelley  says: 
"Didactic  poetry  is  my  abhorrence;  nothing  can  be  equally  weU 
expressed  in  prose  that  is  not  tedious  and  supererogatory  in  verse.*' 
His  whole  poetical  production  is  in  defiance  of  the  classic  school 
for  which  Pope  stands. 

The  work  of  Byron  which  received  Shelley^s  most  unstinted 
praise  was  Don  Juan.  When  he  first  heard  the  fifth  canto  read 
to  him  by  Byron  at  Ravenna,  be  writes  Mary  Shelley:  "The 
fifth  canto  is  astonishingly  fine.  It  sets  him  not  only  above,  but 
far  above  all  the  poets  of  the  day;  every  word  is  stamped  with 
immortality  ...  It  fulfils  in  a  certain  degree  what  I  hav^ 
long  preached  of  producing — something  wholly  new  and  relativ^ 
to  the  age,  and  yet  surpassingly  beautiful.     It  may  be  vanity  bu 
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I  think  I  see  the  trace  of  my  earnest  exhortations  to  him  to  create 
something  wholly  new." 

To  Byron  himself  he  writes  on  October  21,  1821:  "Many 
thanks  for  Don  Juan.  It  is  a  poem  totally  of  its  own  species, 
and  my  wonder  and  delight  at  the  grace  of  the  composition  no 
less  than  the  free  and  grand  vigour  of  its  conception  perpetually 
increase.  The  few  passages  which  one  might  desire  to  be  can- 
celled in  the  ist,  and  2nd,  Cants,  are  here  reduced  almost  to 
nothing.  This  poem  carries  with  it  at  once  the  stamp  of  original- 
ity and  a  defiance  of  imitation.  Nothing  has  ever  been  written 
like  it  in  English,  nor,  if  I  may  venture  to  prophesy,  will  there 
be,  without  carrying  upon  it  the  mark  of  a  secondary  and  a 
borrowed  light.  You  unveil  and  present  in  its  true  deformity 
what  is  worst  in  human  nature,  and  this  is  what  the  witlings  of 
the  age  murmur  at,  conscious  of  their  want  of  power  to  endure  the 
scrutiny  of  such  a  light.  We  are  damned  to  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  and  it  is  well  for  us  to  know  what  we  should  avoid 
no  less  than  what  we  should  seek. " 

The  last  clause  is  an  epitome  of  the  teachings  of  the  two 
poets:  Byron  unveils  what  we  should  avoid;  Shelley  points  to 
what  we  should  seek. 

Byron's  was  the  overpowering  personality.  Like  all  sensi- 
tive persons,  Shelley  was  over-conscious  of  what  seemed  to  him 
his  own  inadequateness,  in  the  face  of  patent  success  and  arro- 
gant self-assertion.  When  he  was  with  Byron  much,  he  felt  too 
strongly  what  he  called  Ptptaws  fiwL^  and  could  not  write.  As 
early  as  from  Ravenna,  he  wrote  Mrs.  Shelley  of  himself  and 
Byron:  "The  demon  of  mistrust  and  pride  lurks  between  two 
persons  in  our  situation,  poisoning  the  freedom  of  our  intercourse. 
This  is  a  tax,  and  a  heavy  one,  which  we  must  pay  for  being 
human.  I  think  the  fault  is  not  on  my  side,  nor  is  it  likely,  I 
being  the  weaker."  Again  from  Pisa  we  find  him  writing:  "I 
do  not  write;  I  have  lived  too  long  near  Lord  Byron  and  the  sun 
has  extinguished  the  glowworm;  for  I  cannot  hope,  with  St.  John, 
that  the  light  of  the  world  came  into  the  world  and  the  world 
knew  it  not.  I  despair  of  rivalling  Lord  Byron,  as  well  I  may, 
and  there  is  no  other  with  whom  it  is  worth  contending. " 

In  his  sonnet  to  Byron,  which,  according  to  Medwin,  Byron 
never  saw,  Shelley  pays  tribute  to  Byron's  greatness.  "This 
sonnet  was  written  one  day  after  reading  *The  Corsair*  from  the 
perusal  of  which  he  rose  with  strong  expressions  of  its  beauty  and 
force, — "  says  Medwin,  "and  I  remember  his  saying  that  it  was 
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the  finest  specimen  of  couplets  in  our  language: — that  no  one 
wielded  that  most  difficult  of  metres  with  so  much  of  variety  and 
power  as  Byron. "  Shelley  prefaced  the  sonnet  with  an  apology, 
thus: — 

"I  am  afraid  these  verses  will  not  please  you,  but] 

If  I  esteemed  you  less,  Envy  would  kill 

Pleasure,  and  leave  to  Wonder  and  Despair 

The  ministration  of  the  thoughts  that  fill 

The  mind,  which,  like  a  worm  whose  life  may  share 

A  portion  of  the  unapproachable, 

Marks  your  creations  rise  as  fast  and  fair 

As  perfect  worlds  at  the  Creator's  will. 

But  such  is  my  regard  that  nor  your  power 

To  soar  above  the  heights  where  others  climb 

Nor  fame,  that  shadow  of  the  unborn  hour, 

Move  one  regret  for  his  unhonored  name 

Who  dares  these  words; — ^the  worm  beneath  the  sod 

May  lift  itself  in  homage  of  the  God." 

The  world  today  has  reversed  its  judgment  of  1822.  Shelley 
is  no  longer  "the  worm"  of  an  "unhonored  name."  He  stands 
as  one  of  the  great  poets  of  all  time:  Byron  as  a  great  poet  of 
his  own  day.  Shelley  is  universal;  Byron  is  personal,  to  some 
extent,  histrionically  personal.  Shelley  is  idealistic;  Byron  is 
realistic,  passionately  and  satirically  realistic.  Shelley  uses  the 
language  of  poetry,  musical,  harmonious,  imaginative,  artistically 
perfect;  Byron  uses  too  often  the  speech  of  declamation,  fre- 
quently inharmonious,  at  its  best  naturally  colloquial,  seldom 
sublime.  When  Byron  thinks,  he  thinks  clearly;  there  is  always 
definite  intellectuality  behind  his  poetry.  He  cannot  live  with 
Shelley  in  the  vast  realm  of  subtle  abstractions  only  half  revealed 
to  the  groping  vision  of  mankind.  Byron  understands  life  as  it 
is,  in  its  most  unglamorous  aspect,  and  bitterly  or  wittily  scoffs 
at  its  hypocrisy;  he  keeps  us  highly  entertained  on  earth  with 
passions  or  pungencies,  but  he  never  lifts  us  into  splendid  vistas  of 
illimitable  ideals.  Shelley  by  his  spirituality  exalts  us  to  a  higher 
life  where  we  follow  the  "shadow  of  beauty  unbeheld,"  where 
all  things  have  put  their  evil  nature  off, "  and  we  can  almost 
see  into  the  mysteries  of  the  universe,"  where  man  is  "king 
over  himself,  just,  gentle,  wise." 

Associated  as  they  were  through  four  years,  the  last  nine 
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months  a  daily  intimacy,  the  two  poets  must  inevitably  have 
reacted  upon  each  other;  yet  to  put  one's  finger  on  this  or  that 
point  of  influence  is  almost  impossible.  Even  intangible  traces 
of  Shelley's  influence  on  Byron,  of  Byron  on  Shelley,  in  subject 
matter,  treatment,  or  mood,  can  be  only  conjectural.  We  may 
imagine  that  to  Shelley,  as  much  as  to  experience  in  life  itself, 
Byron  owed  the  broader,  less  egotistical,  more  widely  humanistic 
trend  of  the  later  works  of  the  Italian  period.  What  Shelley 
owed  to  Byron  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Shelley  is  so  purely 
himself  from  beginning  to  end  that  we  are  forced  to  accept  his 
own  statement  that  Byron  did  not  influence,  he  suppressed  his 
genius  altogether.  The  divergence  of  their  views  of  poetry  was 
too  radical  to  admit  of  compromise.  Each  was  too  ardent  an 
advocate  of  his  own  poetic  ideal  to  be  won  by  argument  to  the 
other  side.  Discussion  would  only  intensify  his  convictions. 
It  may  be  that  to  this  very  sharpening  of  their  dissimilarities 
through  constant  association  we  owe  the  supreme  individuality 
of  the  work  of  each  of  these  great  poets. 


LOVE  IN  A  FRENCH  KITCHEN* 

A  Medieval  Farce 

Translated  from  the  old  French  by  Colin  C,  Clements  and  John 

M.  Saunders 

Dedicated  to  N.  M.  T. 

Characters 
Jacquinot 
His  Wife 
His  Mother-in-law 

Scene 

The  scene  is  in  a  French  kitchen  of  the  Moyen  Age.  At  the  back 
is  a  large  fireplace  in  front  of  which  stands  an  immense  iron  kettle. 
On  the  mantle  are  copper  and  pewter  pans — the  nondescript  sort. 
Against  the  wall  at  the  right  stands  a  cupboard  filled  with  crockery 
near  it  a  door  leading  to  the  outside.  At  the  left,  up  several  steps, 
is  a  low  door  leading  to  some  other  part  of  the  house.  A  table, 
several  chairs,  and  a  churn  stand  near  the  center  of  the  room. 

Jacquinot  enters  from  the  door  at  the  left.  He  is  a  small  thin 
fellow;  his  matted  and  disheveled  hair  sticking  out  from  under  a 
little  red  cap,  and  his  big  sleepy  eyes  give  him  the  appearance  of  an 
owl.  He  carries  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  He  pauses  on  the 
landing,  looks  about  him,  clumsily  descends  the  stairs  and  moves 
toward  the  table,  his  big  wooden  sabots  rattling  loudly  as  he  drags  his 
weary  feet  over  the  stone  floor,  He  blows  out  the  candle  and  places 
the  candlestick  on  the  table.  He  goes  to  the  door  at  the  left  and  throws 
it  open.     It  is  early  morning. 

Jacquinot. — ^The  old  devil  led  me  well  when  I  stepped  into 
matrimony.  {He  moves  to  the  table  again,  takes  up  the  candlestick 
and  places  it  on  a  shelf  in  the  cupboard.)  It  has  been  nothing  but 
storm  and  tempest  .  .  .  care  and  sorrow  ...  my 
wife  always  bustling  about  arranging  things  and  then  her  mother, 

*A11  Rights  Reserved,  For  dramatic  version  address  The  Dramatists  Agency 
1483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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disarranging  them.  {He  looks  slightly  toward  the  door  at  the  lefty 
satisfied  that  no  one  is  coming  he  surreptitiously  removes  a  jug 
from  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  cupboard  and  takes  a  long  drinky  wipes 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  sleeve  and  replaces  the  jug.)  I  have 
no  rest  ...  no  time  ...  no  peace.  One  of  them  criet 
and  the  other  grumbles,  one  of  them  curses  and  the  other  storms. 
Whether  it  is  a  week  day  or  a  holiday  makes  no  difference.  I 
am  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  nothing  interests  me — except 
what  the  grace  of  God  does  for  me.  {Bringing  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  with  a  bang,)  Pm  tired  of  all  this.  I  will  be  master  of  my 
own  house.  I  will  be  mas  .  .  .  {A  light  comes  to  his  eyes  but 
quickly  fades.  His  voice  trails  off  into  doubt.  He  removes  the  little 
red  cap  and  skeptically  scratches  his  head.  After  a  pause j  slowly 
shaking  his  head.)  No  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  I've  been  saying 
that  every  morning  for  twenty  years  now.  It's  no  use.  {Hope- 
fully.)  But  my  chance  might  come  sometime  .  .  .  some- 
time {His  wife  appears  on  the  landing  at  the  left.  She  is  a  large, 
corpulent  woman.  Her  voice  is  hard  and  garrulous — when  she 
speaks  the  whole  room  quivers  zvith  harsh  overtones.  She  comes 
heavily  down  the  stairs j  roUing  up  her  sleeves.  She  is  followed  by 
her  mother y  a  childish  old  woman  with  shaggy  features.  The  mother 
slowly  and  painfully  sits  down  on  the  last  step  of  the  landing.) 

Wife  {To  Jacquinot). — ^What  are  you  complaining  about? 
Be  quiet  if  you  will  be  wise. 

Jacquinot. — ^What  is  the  matter  now? 

Wife. — ^What?  And  how  should  I  know?  You're  always 
complaining.  I  have  matters  of  my  own  to  attend.  You  keep 
me  ever  picking  up  after  you,  I  always  have  to  do  over  what  you 
have  done.  I  have  to  see  to  all  the  business  or  we  would  starve. 
I  have  to  do  all  the  work  in  the  house  and  outside,  while  you  do 
nothing. 

The  Mother  {Pounding  the  end  of  her  cane  on  the  floor). — That 
is  not  right.     Like  a  good  husband,  he  should  obey  his  wife. 

Jacquinot. — But  if  she 

The  Mother. — If  she  hits  you  now  and  then  it  is  because  it  is 
necessary. 

Jacquinot. — ^No  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  Must  I  suffer  all  my 
life?    No! 

The  Mother. — ^No?  Why?  By  Saint  Marie,  do  you  think 
if  your  wife  chastises  you  and  corrects  you  from  time  to  time  that 
is  bad?  Do  you  call  that  suffering!  ATon,  parbleuj  it  is  only 
a  sign  of  love. 
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JacquinoU — It  sounds  better  than  it  feels. 

Wife. — Come,  come,  stop  this  haggling  and  get  the  table  set 
for  breakfast.  {He  reluctantly  begins  to  set  the  table,)  You're 
a  much  improved  man  since  I  married  you.  {She  goes  to  the  fire- 
place  and  swings  a  small  kettle  over  the  fire.) 

JacquinoU — Improved !  By  Saint  George,  I  should  improve 
more  if  my  throat  were  cut.  Improved !  {Lifting  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward.)   Blessed  Dame! 

The  Mother. — ^You  should  always  agree  with  your  wife,  you 
should  do  as  she  commands. 

JacquinoU — ^Agree?  I  always  do  ...  I  wish  I  dared 
not  to  agree  with  her — just  once.  Ha!  Saint  Jehan!  She 
commands  too  much.  I  can't  keep  track  of  half  she  commands 
me  to  do. 

The  Mother. — In  order  to  remember  better  you  should  write 
down  all  she  commands  you  to  do. 

Wife  {Coming  toward  him). — That  is  an  idea.  You  shall 
write  down,  so  you  can  read,  all  my  commands.  It  will  save  me 
a  deal  of  useless  talking. 

JacquinoU — I  will  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Wife. — Go  to  the  fire  and  bring  me  a  piece  of  charred  wood. 
{Her  husband  hesitates.)  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Go !  {She  command- 
ingly  points  toward  the  fireplace.)  Bring  a  large  piece.  (Jac- 
QUINOT  cringingly  stumbles  off  to  do  her  bidding.  She  goes  to  the 
cupboard,  gets  a  slab  of  clean,  white  board  and  lays  it  on  the  table, 
Jacquinot  returns  with  the  charcoal  and  stands  awkwardly  holding 
it  out  to  his  wife.  Questioningly  he  looks  at  the  board,  then  at  her.) 
This  board  will  do.  Write  what  I  tell  you.  It  will  take  lots  of 
room.  (Jacquinot  does  so.  His  wife  stands  Napoleon  fashion 
with  her  chest  arched  like  a  pouter  pigeon.) 

JacquinoU — ^Yes     .     .     .     yes. 

Wife. — First,  you  must  always  arise  first  to  do  the  work. 

JacquinoU — By  our  Dame  of  Boulogne,  I  oppose  that  article 
•     .     .     to  always  get  up  first.     For  what  reason? 

Wife. — ^To  warm  my  chemise  by  the  fire. 

Jacquinot. — ^Do  you  tell  me  that  is  the  reason  ? 

Wife. — It  is  the  reason  .  .  .  and  the  fashion.  What 
other  use  is  a  husband  than  to  care  for  his  wife.^ 

The  Mother. — ^The  first  to  rise.     Put  it  down. 

Wife. — ^Have  you  got  that  down.^ 

Jacquinot. — I  am  still  at  the  first  word.  You  rush  me  too 
fast. 
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The  Mother. — ^At  night  if  the  baby  cries,  you  must  be  the 
nurse.  You  must  get  up  to  rock  her,  to  comfort  her,  to  carry 
her,  to  hush  her. 

JacquinoU — ^What  do  I  know  about  babies?  ...  I 
don't  know  how  to  hold  'em. 

Wife. — ^Write  it  down. 

JacquinoU — By  my  conscience  it's  all  plain  when  you  say  it 
but  I  don't  know  how  to  write  it. 

Wife  {Taking  the  stick  from  her  mother). — Put  it  down  or  I'll 
put  this  down  across  your  back. 

Jacquinot  {Hurriedly  scribbling  something). — I  am  .  .  . 
I  am 

The  Mother. — ^Then,  Jacquinot,  you  must  learn  to  cook,  bake 
and  broil. 

Wife. — To  sift    .     .     .    wash    .     .     .     and  soak    .     .     . 

The  Mother. — ^To  come  .  .  .  go  .  .  .  trot  .  .  . 
run    .     .     . 

Jacquinot. — ^To  have  as  much  torment  as  the  devil. 

Wife. — To  make  bread     .     .     .     rake  the  coals. 

The  Mother. — ^To  take  the  grain  to  the  mill. 

Wife. — ^To  make  the  bed  every  morning  and  keep  the  kitchen 
clean. 

Jacquinot. — If  I  must  put  all  that  down  you  must  say  it 
word  for  word. 

The  Mother. — ^Well,  write  it  down  that  way. 

Wife.—Coo\i\ 

The  Mother.— Bakel 

Wife.—SoBkl 

The  Mother.— Wsishl 

Wif e.—Stewl 

Jaqcuinot. — ^To  wash  what? 

The  Mother. — ^The  pots  and  pans     .     .     . 

Jacquinot. — ^Wait!    Not  so  fast    .     .     .     the  pots  and  pans. 

Wife. — ^And  the  bowls. 

Jacquinot. — ^Without  brains  I  would  never  know  how  to 
remember  all  this. 

Wife. — ^Write  it  down  so  that  you  can  remember  it.  Do  you 
hear? 

Jacquinot. — But  I  can't  read  it  after  it  is  written  down. 
Well,  go  ahead. 

Wife. — Dress  the  baby. 
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Jacquinot  {Throzving  down  the  charcoal), — Hold  on!  That 
isn't  fair. 

Wife  {Raising  the  cane  threateningly), — Put  that  down,  you 
beast.     Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself? 

Jacquinot  {Grabbing  blindly  for  the  charcoal). — By  my  soul! 

Wife. — If  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  injure  your  face,  I'll 
beat  it  into  a  pulp. 

Jacquinot. — I  do  not  wish  to  fight  ...  I  always  get 
the  worst  of  it.  Don't  talk  of  fighting  ...  I  will  do  your 
bidding. 

Wife. — There  still  remains  for  you  to  put  the  house  in  order, 
do  the  washing,  and  help  me  churn  the  butter.  I  will  tie  one  of 
my  aprons  about  you. 

The  Mother. — ^And  then  you  must  do  all  those  things  which 
we  have  forgotten  to  mention. 

Jacquinot. — I  have  a  list  here  long  enough  to  last  me  two 
months  if  I  work  every  minute  of  the  day. 

Wife. — ^You  complain  at  whatever  I  set  you  to  do.  You 
complain  fifty  times  a  day. 

Jacquinot. — I  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  by  Saint  Marie,  fifty 
times  a  day!  By  Saint  George,  fifty  times!  Not  more  than 
twenty,  by  my  soul,  not  more  than  twenty! 

The  Mother. — Bad  joy  to  the  rascal!  .  .  .  the  villain 
wishes  to  do  nothing! 

Jacquinot. — I  must  be  a  rogue  to  be  treated  like  this!  There's 
no  rest  for  the  wicked!     Day  and  night  I  must  keep  on  the  run! 

Wife. — ^That  is  all  right  if  it  pleases  me.  Write  that  down 
.     .     .     you  must  learn  who  is  boss  in  this  house. 

Jacquinot  (Shoving  the  list  toward  her). — ^There  it  is,  keep  it 
.  .  .  guard  it  well  for  fear  it  be  lost.  From  now  on  I  swear 
to  do  nothing  except  what  is  written  here  .  .  .  if  I  do  may  I 
be  hanged  for  it. 

Wife  (Handing  him  the  list). — You  keep  it,  it  will  come  in 
handy  when  you  forget  your  duties.  (To  her  mother.)  You  had 
better  go  and  lie  down  again.  Jacquinot  will  bring  up  your 
breakfast  when  it  is  ready.  (She  gives  the  old  lady  her  cane  and 
helps  her  up  the  steps  and  into  the  room  at  the  left.  She  returns 
immediately  with  several  blankets.)  Come  now,  Lazybones, 

hustle  around  a  bit,  the  son  will  be  set  before  we  get  anything 
done  today.  We'll  do  a  little  washing  this  morning  and  bake. 
Carry  these  to  the  tubs. 

Jacquinot  (Yawning). — I  hardly  understand  what  it  is  you 
want  me  to  do. 
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Wife. — Don't  sit  there    and  yawn,  get  up     .     .     .     fool. 

JacquinoU — Yes     .     .     yes. 

Wife. — It's  little  you  will  ever  amount  to.  (Throzoing  the 
blankets  at  his  feet.)  Get  up  and  put  these  in  the  tub  by  the  fire 
•     .     .     you  will  wash  today. 

Jacquinot  (Protestingly). — ^That  is  not  on  my  list  of  duties. 

Wife. — It  is     ...     of  course  it  is. 

Jacquinot. — By  Jehan,  it  is  not. 

Wife. — No?  Well,  I'll  show  you.  {She  takes  up  the  board, 
looks  over  it  hurriedly,  then  keeping  her  finger  on  the  place  shoves  it 
toward  him.)     There     .     .     .     there  it  is,  stupid. 

Jacquinot  {Squinting  at  the  board.  His  wife  hits  him  a  cuff 
over  the  head.  Without  so  much  as  looking  to  where  she  points) — 
Hola !  Hola !  Oh,  la,  la.  I  see  it  .  .  .  I  see  it  now  .  .  . 
you  were  right. 

Wife. — I'm  always  right.  Now  pick  those  things  up  and 
put  them  in  the  tub. 

Jacquinot. — My  soul,  when  will  I  milk  the  cows  and  feed  the 
chickens,  if  I  must  do  all  your  work  first? 

Wife. — ^You  must  do  my  work  first. 

Jacquinot. — ^A  piteous  household     .     .     .     this. 

Wife  {Angrily  picking  up  the  quilts  and  carrying  them  toward 
the  tub.  Jacquinot  meekly  follows  her). — ^All  you  do  is  stand 
and  grumble     .     .     .     I'll  change  your  tune  for  you. 

Jacquinot  {Throwing  his  arms  up  over  his  head). — Don't 
.  .  .  don't  do  it  ...  by  the  devil  .  .  .  don't 
do  it. 

Wife. — ^The  devil  is  in  you.  I'll  teach  you  to  learn  your 
duties.  {She  strikes  at  him^  misses  and  falls  back  into  the  tub.) 
Mon  Dieu  .  .  .  Have  pity  on  my  poor  soul  .  .  .  get 
me  out  of  this  or  I  shall  die  .  .  .  Jacquinot  .  .  .  Jac- 
quinot .  .  .  rescue  your  wife.  Pull  her  out  of  this.  {She 
kicks  wildly  but  only  sinks  deeper.)     Pull  me  out  of  this. 

Jacquinot  {Running  to  the  table  and  hurriedly  looking  over  tht 
list.     Triumphantly.)     It  isn't  on  my  list! 

Wife. — Mon  Dieu    .     .     .     may  I  be  removed. 

Jacquinot  {Enjoying  the  situation  immensely). — ^How  can  I 
wash  the  clothes  when  you  take  all  the  tub  for  yourself? 

Wife  {Pleadingly). — ^My  good  husband,  save  my  life. 

Jacquinot. — But  it  isn't  on  my  list  .  .  .  you  see  I've 
learned  my  lesson  well. 

Wife. — ^Who  will  save  me    .     .     .     must  I  die  here?  * 
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Jacquinot  {Reading  from  his  list  of  duties) . — ^This  says     .     .     . 

Wife. — Save  me     .     .     .     save  me     .     .     . 

Jacquinot. — ^To  come     .     .     .     go    .     .     trot    .     .     .   run 
•     .     .     make     .     .     .     bread    •     .     .     rake  the  coals     .     .     • 

Wife.—Vm  dying. 

Jaqcuinot. — ^To  take  the  grain  to  the  mill. 

Wife.— You  dog! 

Jacquinot. — ^To  make  the  bed  and  put  the  kettle  on  the  fire, 

/Fi/>.— Mother!    Mother! 

Jacquinot. — And  keep  the  kitchen  clean. 

Wife. — Pull  me  out  of  this  or  go  get  a  priest. 

Jacquinot  {Bowing). — IVe  looked  over  all  my  duties  and 
nowhere  does  it  say  that  I  must  pull  you  from  the  tub. 

Wife. — ^Then  why  isn't  it  written  there  ? 

Jacquinot. — Because  you  didn't  tell  me  to  write  it  there. 
Ha  ha     .     .     .     haha!i 

Wife. — Go  get  someone  to  save  me. 

Jacquinot  {Kicking  up  his  heels). — ^That  is  not  written  here 
either. 

Wife. — Oh,  sweetest  husband,  help  me  .  .  .  my 
strength  is  spent  .  .  .  the  breath  all  squeezed  out  of  me. 
(The  Mother  hobbles  down  the  steps  at  the  left.) 

The  Mother. — ^Holloa!    What  is  going  on  here? 

Jacquinot. — ^My  prayer  to  Saint  Jehan  has  been  answered 
.     .     .     the  devil  has  settled  my  wife. 

Wife. — Mother!  Give  me  your  hand!  .  .  .  help  me 
out  of  this ! 

The  Mother  {Hobbling  toward  her). — I'm  coming  .  .  . 
I'm  coming    .     .     .     Jacquinot  give  me  your  hand  at  this! 

Jacquinot. — ^That  is  not  on  my  list     ...     it  is  not. 

Tlie  Mother. — Infamous  scoundrel,  are  you  leaving  her  to  die.^ 

Jacquinot. — Since  she  lives  by  me,  why  should  she  not  die 
by  me  ?  I  have  plenty  to  do  without  adding  new  duties  to  my 
list. 

The  Mother. — Sweet  Jacquinot! 

Jacquinot. — I  shall  not  do  it,  by  my  soul,  I  shall  not  .  .  . 
unless  first  it  is  promised  that  henceforth  I  be  in  possession  of  all 
the  household  and  that  I  be  master  here. 

Wife. — ^Help  me  out  .  .  .  get  me  out  and  I  promise  that 
hereafter  only  you  will  be  master  here,  dear  Jacquinot. 

The  Mother. — She  will  do  all  the  work  without  asking  you  to 
do  anything    .     .     .     unless  some  great  necessity  arises. 
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Jacquinot  {With  a  sweep  of  his  hand). — ^Then  do  away  with 
the  necessity.  {Doubtfully  scratching  his  chin.)  But  by  all  the 
saints  of  mass  I  want  you  to  keep  your  promise  exactly  as  you 
have  given  it  to  me. 

Wife. — ^Never  will  it  be  otherwise,  my  love,  I  promise  you. 

Jacquinot  (Rubbing  out  the  list  of  duties  with  his  sleeve). — 
Your  first  duty  will  be  to  kiss  .  .  .  to  squeeze  ...  to 
hug    ...     to  fondle     .     .     . 

The  Mother. — ^You  alone,  Jacquinot,  shall  be  master  here. 
You  have  been  wronged  .  .  .  henceforth  your  wife  will  do 
all  the  household  duties  and  obey  all  your  commands. 

Jacquinot. — ^That  is  as  it  should  be.  I  shall  be  happy  if  the 
bargain  holds     ...     I  shall  live  without  a  care  in  the  world. 

Wife. — I  shall  keep  my  promise  to  you  always. 

The  Mother. — You  will  be  master  of  your  own  house. 

Jacquinot  {Dancing  around  the  kettle). — ^Then  I  shall  have 
more  than  most  men  do.  Ha  ha  .  .  .  my  time  has  come  at 
last.  Get  hold  of  the  tub,  mother.  Pull  •  .  .  pull  .  •  . 
{The  old  woman  takes  hold  of  the  kettle.  Jacquinot  takes  hold 
of  his  wife^s  hands.  They  pull  together.  Suddenly  Madame 
Jacquinot  emerges  from  the  kettle.  The  old  woman  with  a  scream 
sits  downy  the  kettle  on  top  of  her^  as  the  curtain  falls.) 
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By  Paul  H.  Grummann 

III 

"HEDDA  GABLER"  AND  "THE  MASTER  BUILDER" 

IBSEN  acquired  the  habit  of  presenting  his  characters 
under  a  double  aspect;  as  they  seem  to  the  compact,  un- 
thinking majority,  and  as  they  finally  appeal  to  the 
select  minority,  so  ably  represented  by  Dr.  Stockman. 
In  the  case  of  Hedda  Gabler,  the  compact  majority 
proved  to  be  so  large,  that  it  has  taken  longer  than  the 
ten  years  granted  by  Ibsen,  for  his  real  conceptions  to  become 
current. 

Hedda  is  the  daughter  of  a  general  and,  as  such,  is  a  member 
of  the  highest  military  aristocracy  of  her  home.  She  has  grown 
up  without  a  mother,  but  her  father  has  not  entirely  neglected  the 
duties  of  a  chaperon.  Beautiful,  talented,  and  accomplished, 
this  young  woman  naturally  has  many  opportunities  to  marry 
officers.  Since  she  does  not  do  this,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  military  environment  of  her  girlhood  does  not  appeal  to  her. 
It  is  also  quite  evident  that  she  might  marry  Mr.  Brack,  a  wealthy 
official  of  her  home.  Since  Mr.  Brack  might  be  considered  a 
good  match,  and  since  he  is  not  unattractive,  the  plausible  in- 
ference is  that  Hedda  objects  to  his  immorality. 

She  does  fall  in  love  with  Lovborg,  a  young  genius  whose 
ability  as  a  writer  is  respected  and  feared.  With  him  she  sits  in 
the  same  room  with  her  absent-minded  father  and  discusses  his 
escapades.  Since  she  has  grown  into  adolescence  without  a 
mother  and  under  the  awkward  chaperoning  of  her  father,  the 
world  of  sex  is  a  mysterious  and  interesting  riddle  to  her,  and  the 
escapades  of  her  lover  prove  attractive.  She  dismisses  Lovborg 
at  the  point  of  a  revolver,  from  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  he 
makes  improper  advances  to  her.  This  is  not  altogether  unlike 
Nora's  flirtation.  The  moment  she  confronts  a  personal  insult, 
she  acts  in  accordance  with  sound  instincts. 

730 
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Having  rejected  the  aristocracy  of  militarism  or  birth, 
having  ignored  the  aristocracy  of  wealth  in  Brack,  having  re- 
pudiated aristocracy  of  genius  when  it  is  dissolute,  Hedda  re- 
mains unmarried  till  she  is  dangerously  near  the  precarious  age 
of  thirty.  After  mature  consideration,  she  now  decides  to  marry 
Tesman.  This  young  man  has  won  the  confidence  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  has  definite  prospects  of  attaining  the  highest  honors 
there.  Hedda  means  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible  through 
marriage,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  continental  Europe 
the  university  is  the  usual  jgateway  to  greatness. 

Having  married  Tesman,  she  discovers  on  her  wedding  trip 
that  she  has  made  a  colossal  blunder.  Instead  of  being  interested 
in  the  life  and  art  of  the  great  European  centers,  he  buries  him- 
self in  libraries,  where  he  grubs  for  material  for  a  book.  This 
might  be  legitimate  enough,  if  the  book  were  on  some  vital  sub- 
ject and  of  some  significance,  but  Tesman  is  working  on  a  small 
part  of  a  small  field,  of  little  importance  at  best. 

Moreover,  Tesman  is  a  weakling  personally,  for  on  his  trip 
he  keeps  longing  for  the  soft  embroidered  slippers  that  his  aunt 
has  given  him,  when  it  is  the  part  of  a  man  to  wear  boots  and 
enjoy  them.  Worst  of  all,  he  is  such  a  pedantic  weakling  that 
he  pays  comparatively  little  attention  to  the  beautiful,  vivacious 
Hedda. 

She  returns  home  with  her  whole  nervous  organism  on  edge, 
a  condition  which  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  she  is  looking 
forward  to  motherhood.  She  is  dissatisfied  with  everything,  but 
it  is  vital  that  the  sources  of  this  dissatisfaction  be  analyzed. 
Tesman  has  provided  the  very  house  for  which,  in  a  mood  of 
exuberance,  she  had  expressed  a  desire.  What  exasperates  her 
beyond  control,  is  that  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  house  has 
been  arranged  by  Tesman's  aunt.  Everything  breathes  bad 
taste.  The  chairs  have  skirts  and  the  climax  is  formed  by  Aunt 
Julia's  hat  on  the  center  table.  When  Hedda  refers  to  it  as  the 
maid's  hat,  she  shocks  every  one,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  she  is  entering  a  philistine  atmosphere  in  which  she  scarcely 
can  breathe.  Not  only  she  is  to  be  engulfed  by  it,  but  she  is  to 
give  birth  to  a  child  who  likewise  will  become  commonplace. 

Some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  refer  to  Aunt  Julia  as  a 
saint.  It  is  high  time  that  such  saints  be  striken  from  the  calen- 
dar. She  babied  Tesman  until  he  became  a  confirmed  weakling. 
She  likewise  babied  a  sister  till  she  became  an  invalid  and  died 
in  the  process.     She  wants  to  nurse  some  one  and  states  that  she 
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desires  to  take  some  invalid  into  her  home.  She  violates  all  the 
dictates  of  modern  charity.  What  disgusts  Hedda  most,  is  her 
unspeakably  vulgar  attitude  toward  Hedda's  condition.  She 
looks  forward  to  the  baby  with  an  attitude  not  unlike  that  of  an 
animal,  a  thing  to  be  fondled  and  spoiled.  This  naturally  fills 
Hedda  with  disgust.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  Hedda  shrinks  from  motherhood  as  such; 
to  face  it  under  these  conditions  must  seem  like  martyrdom  to 
her. 

But  Hedda  soon  faces  other  difficulties.  Mr.  Brack,  the 
wealthy  official  whom  she  had  jilted,  calls  on  the  family.  He 
has  loaned  Tesman  the  money  for  his  establishment  and  now 
calmly  proposes  an  immoral  relation  to  Hedda.  This  is  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  analysis  of  Hedda  in  her  great  crisis. 

As  a  complete  foil  to  Hedda,  Ibsen  presents  Mrs.  Elvsted. 
This  woman  has  been  a  weakling  from  the  beginning.  In  her 
girlhood  she  had  allowed  her  playmates  to  pull  her  hair, — Ibsen- 
esque  evidence  of  viciously  bad  character.  Later  she  became  a 
governess  and  drifted  into  the  house  of  Sheriff  Elvsted,  whom 
she  married  to  procure  a  home.  Here  the  vital  difference  be- 
tween the  two  women  should  be  noted.  Hedda  marries  a  poor 
young  man  who  has  prospects  of  making  something  of  himself. 
Financially,  she  might  have  done  much  better.  Mrs.  Elvsted 
marries  a  sheriff,  a  hangman,  to  secure  an  easy  berth. 

Lovberg,  the  rejected  suitor  of  Hedda,  comes  into  Elvsted's 
house  as  a  tutor.  He  has  been  a  drunkard  and  very  lax  morally. 
Mrs.  Elvsted  takes  a  sentimental  interest  in  him  and  undertakes 
to  reform  him.  In  the  eyes  of  the  compact  majority,  she  succeeds. 
Lovborg  stops  drinking  and  seems  to  behave  very  well.  Yes, 
under  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Elvsted,  he  even  writes  a  book.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Mrs.  Elvsted  has  no  right 
to  take  a  sentimental  interest  in  an  unmarried  man.  That  her 
influence  is  not  lasting  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  leaves  her. 
Although  Lovborg  does  not  invite  her,  she  follows  him.  She  has 
so  little  self-respect  that  she  follows  him  to  the  house  of  Hedda, 
who  despised  her  and  had  pulled  her  hair. 

The  great  crisis  of  Hedda's  life  comes  when  the  reclaimed 
Lovborg  comes  to  her  home  and  when  this  Mrs.  Elvsted  com- 
placently tells  her  that  she  has  reformed  him.  Hedda  knows 
that  nothing  really  good  can  come  from  Mrs.  Elvsted.  When 
she  sees  Lovborg,  she  discerns  at  once  that  he  has  not  been  re- 
formed in  any  basic  way.    He  has  a  cowed,  whipped  appearance; 
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none  of  the  old  exuberance,  self-assertion,  and  initiative.  She 
learns  how  Mrs.  Elvsted  has  done  her  reforming.  She  has  in- 
duced Lovborg  to  become  a  teetotaler  for  her  sake.  This  involves 
two  fallacies  according  to  Ibsen.  He  hated  the  teetotaler  and 
he  believed  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  reform  without  outside 
assistance,  without  coddling. 

Hedda  immediately  sees  through  the  spuriousness  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  decides  to  take  matters  into  her  own  hands. 
Instead  of  tying  him  to  her  apron-strings  she  urges  him  to  seek 
the  company  of  men,  to  go  to  a  stag  party  where  wine  will  be 
served.  "Go,"  she  says  to  him,  "and  come  back  with  vine- 
leaves  in  your  hair."  She  wants  him  to  drink  a  glass,  or  even 
more,  but  to  be  a  man  among  men.  She  looks  upon  the  total 
abstinence  fostered  by  Mrs.  Elvsted  as  cowardice.  She  feels 
that  by  mastering  himself  in  danger,  he  can  regain  that  self- 
assurance,  that  mad  lust  of  triumph,  essential  to  real  character 
and  real  greatness. 

Lovborg  goes,  but  yields  to  temptation.  He  not  only  be- 
comes intoxicated,  but  spends  the  night  in  a  most  questionable 
manner.  Instead  of  returning  with  vine-leaves  in  his  hair,  he 
stalks  in  in  a  most  bedraggled  condition.  Now  Hedda  hands 
him  a  revolver  and  tells  him  to  do  it  beautifully.  He  disappoints 
her  even  in  this.  Instead  of  shooting  himself  in  the  temple,  he  is 
shot  through  the  abdomen.    Worst  of  all,  this  happens  in  a  dive. 

It  is  clear  that  Mrs.  Elvsted's  reform  has  not  been  very 
fundamental.  When  he  comes  back  to  Hedda,  he  has  reached 
rather  a  low  level.  She  does  not  shrink  from  drastic  action. 
Even  a  dangerous  course  is  warranted  under  the  circumstances. 
When  Lovborg  fails  to  respond  to  this  treatment,  she  tells  him 
to  die  beautifully,  to  kill  himself  in  beauty,  rather  than  wallow 
in  the  gutter.  This  has  horrified  some  critics,  because  it  looks 
like  unjustified  suicide.  If  a  woman  is  justified  in  preferring 
death  to  the  loss  of  her  virtue,  Lovborg  certainly  could  not  be 
censured  for  a  similar  step.  His  degeneration  was  an  assured 
fact  and  he  was  benefitting  himself  and  society  by  making  room 
for  others. 

Hedda  very  soon  is  given  an  opportunity  to  practise  her 
preachment.  She  learns  that  Brack  knows  that  she  gave  Lov- 
borg the  pistol  with  which  he  was  killed.  This  means  that  she 
will  be  forced  to  yield  to  Brack's  advances  or  be  involved  in  a 
public  scandal.  The  author  has  shown  unusual  skill  at  this 
point.    No  one  can  fasten  a  crime  upon  Hedda,  but  a  really 
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self-respecting  person  hates  nothing  so  much  as  a  scandal.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  realizes  the  abject  weakness  of  her  husband 
more  than  ever.  She  sees  that  she  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
being  attracted  to  Brack,  if  she  is  forced  to  associate  with  both 
men  from  day  to  day.  She  realizes  that  she  is  to  bear  a  child 
into  this  environment,  and  so  she  resolves  to  do  it  beautifully,  to 
practise  what  she  had  preached  to  Lovborg. 

Almost  to  a  man,  the  critics  have  made  a  monster  of  Hedda, 
because  they  have  allowed  her  to  shock  them.  Ibsen's  purpose 
was  to  have  her  shock  the  philistines.  Hedda  is  not  a  heroine 
in  the  old  sense,  but  Ibsen  certainly  made  her  the  exponent  of 
many  ideals  that  were  very  close  to  his  heart.  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  long  line  of  self-willed,  imperious  womgii  in  Ibsen's 
dramas,  from  Hjordis  to  Hedda.  The  poet  always  had  a  marked 
contempt  for  the  woman  without  personality.  Again  and  again 
he  stressed  the  idea  that  woman  should  not  coddle  man,  but  be 
a  whip,  a  real  inspiration  to  him,  leading  him  to  the  attainment 
of  his  highest  possibilities. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  Hedda's  character.     She  has  woman's 

legitimate  desire  to  inspire  some  man  to  do  great  things.    This 

impulse  is  so  strong  in  her,  that  she  despises  herself  for  not  doing 

it  more  consistently,  for  her  timidity  in  the  face  of  conventions, 

when  that  end  is  to  be  served.     Her  tragedy  arises  from  the  fact 

that  there  is  not  a  single  self-respecting  man  in  her  environment 

who  is  at  all  worthy  of  her  efforts.     Ibsen  meant  to  say,  "what 

becomes  of  our  Hedda  Gablers,  when  our  Lovborgs  are  corrupt." 

All  this  becomes  quite  clear  when  the  genesis  of  the  play 

is  followed  up.     Ibsen  had  witnessed  the  tragic  end  of  Professor 

Hoffory,  the  distinguished  philologist  who  had  taken  so  much 

interest  in  Ibsen's  plays.    Hoffory  subscribed  to  the  doctrine, 

that  a  genius  should  sow  wild  oats  and  paid  the  penalty  of  paresis. 

His  end  impressed   Ibsen  very  profoundly,   and  since  Hedda 

Gabler  took  form  soon  after  in  the  poet's  mind,  it  is  safe  to  infer 

that  the  point  of  departure  was  the  Hoffory  experience. 

Ibsen  rarely  expressed  himself  about  the  characters  of  his 
dramas,  but  more  or  less  inadvertently,  he  betrayed  himself  in 
regard  to  Hedda.  In  answer  to  some  of  the  foolish  criticisms 
of  the  play,  he  wrote  to  the  French  translator,  that  he  had  in- 
tended merely  to  portray  two  contrasting  levels  of  society.  We 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  these  two  levels  are  represented  by 
Hedda  and  Mrs.  Elvsted.  But  by  accident,  he  committed  him- 
self still  more  clearly.     At  a  rehearsal  of  the  play,  the  director, 
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when  he  found  himself  unable  to  interpret,  turned  to  Ibsen  in 
despair  and  cried  out,  ''What  in  the  world  does  the  canaille 
mean?"  Ibsen  quietly  turned  upon  him  and  said  that  she  was 
not  of  the  canaille  at  all,  that  he  had  merely  tried  to  show  how  a 
woman  would  act  under  these  interesting  circumstances. 

The  incident  remained  unknown  for  a  long  time  and  the 
strange  interpretations  continued.  %The  poet  properly  maintained 
silence  and  trusted  the  future,  for  no  poet  can  be  his  own  inter- 
preter. 

Hedda  in  some  respects  is  not  a  modern  woman  of  the  best 
type.  She  is  not  Ibsen's  heroine  in  the  sense  that  Dr.  Stockman 
is  his  hero.  Her  lack  of  anything  like  an  adequate  education 
places  her  beneath  Petra  Stockman  in  certain  respects,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  she  represents  some  of  Ibsen's  ideals. 
Her  lack  of  a  broad  education  forces  ^er  to  decide  most  things 
instinctively.  When  she  sees  the  book  that  Lovborg  has  written 
under  Mrs.  Elvsted's  influence,  she  does  not  read  it.  She  runs 
through  it  and  throws  it  into  the  fire  on  the  correct  impulse  that 
nothing  good  can  come  from  a  character  like  Mrs.  Elvsted.  A 
glance  at  the  crest-fallen  Lovborg  is  enough  to  guide  her  instincts. 

Ibsen  seems  to  make  this  confidence  in  sound  instincts,  the 
badge  of  the  aristocratic  temperament  in  Hedda.  When  she 
forsakes  her  instincts,  she  blunders.  This  happens  in  regard  to 
her  marriage.  Here  she  reasons  and  follows  the  expert  advice 
of  the  university,  committing  her  greatest  mistake.  Here  we 
find  one  of  the  many  points  of  contact  between  Ibsen  and  Nie- 
tzsche, who  never  tired  of  preaching  the  value  of  robust  instincts. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Hedda  with  Goethe's  Iphigenia, 
who  also  decided  the  most  important  issues  by  her  feelings. 
When  she  is  baflled  by  ingenious  defences  of  the  questionable,  she 
responds,  "I  do  not  scrutinize,  I  only  feel."  Such  a  procedure 
may  be  a  trifle  dangerous,  when  we  confront  the  complex  problems 
of  modem  life.  Possibly  Ibsen  meant  to  point  out  this  danger, 
but  it  is  far  more  plausible  to  conclude  that  in  Hedda  he  gave  us 
a  modem  Iphigenia,  who  is  placed  into  an  environment  where  her 
developed  feelings  are  out  of  place.  Because  her  whole  environ- 
ment is  vulgar  and  commonplace,  everything  she  touches  comes 
to  grief.  Hedda  seems  to  be  the  aristocrat  engulfed  in  mean 
democracy,  but  Ibsen  makes  her  represent  "the  aristocracy  of 
character,  not  the  aristocracy  of  birth,  nor  money,  nor  even  that 
of  genius. " 
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For  fear  that  he  might  be  interpreted  as  a  champion  of  the 
old  aristocracy  of  privilege,  Ibsen  next  portrayed  a  man  who 
attempts  to  assert  himself  in  society,  without  giving  society  that 
service  for  which  his  position  properly  calls.  Solnesz,  the  master- 
builder,  is  an  unsocial  creature  because  he  violates  the  merit 
system,  upon  which  eventually  every  real  democracy  must  rest. 

A  less  skillful  poet  would  have  made  Solnesz  a  public  official, 
would  have  written  a  play  like  The  Man  of  the  Hour.  But  Ibsen 
properly  recognized  that  private  business  as  well  as  public  office 
affects  the  social  structure,  and  that  in  the  more  private  relations 
the  character  has  a  larger  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  Ibsen's 
choice  also  indicated  that  he  believed  that  social  reform  must 
begin  with  the  individual,  rather  than  with  the  machinery  of 
government,  that  might  protect  society.  This  is  a  principle  that 
recalls  Dr.  Stockman's  plan  to  regenerate  society  by  reforming 
education. 

As  a  very  young  man,  Solnesz  is  apprenticed  to  the  architect 
Brovik,  but  he  is  too  lazy  to  finish  his  apprenticeship  and  decides 
to  become  a  master-builder  without  completing  the  training  for 
his  profession.  Being  a  portly  man,  he  succeeds  in  making  some 
impression  upon  his  environment  and  he  soon  finds  ways  and 
means  of  employing  back-stair  methods  of  pushing  himself.  He 
marries  a  traditional,  listless,  uninteresting  woman,  because  she 
owns  a  tract  of  land  with  an  old  house  on  it.  He  plans  to  utilize 
this  land  for  building  purposes  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  for 
larger  activities. 

His  marriage  might  be  compared  with  that  of  Hedda  Gabler. 
Hedda  marries  a  poor  man  whom  she  hopes  to  inspire  to  high 
efforts.  Solnesz  marries  the  land,  and  takes  the  woman  in  the 
bargain.  Hedda,  the  woman,  can  have  a  career  only  through 
marriage.  Solnesz  dodges  the  duties  of  his  profession  and  utilizes 
his  marriage  to  obtain  success  in  an  underhanded  manner.  Hedda 
tries  to  realize  a  high  mission  of  womanhood;  Solnesz  prostitutes 
himself. 

Like  many  imposters,  Solnesz  has  large  ambitions,  but  he 
lacks  the  diligence  to  do  the  work  that  they  involve.  He  desires 
to  build  churches  and  gets  a  contract  to  erect  one  at  Lysander, 
but  the  architectural  work  on  this  church  is  done  by  Brovik,  his 
former  master,  who  has  been  forced  to  accept  work  from  Solnesz, 
for  the  latter  has  succeeded  in  monopolizing  the  business.  Sol- 
nesz, however,  poses  as  the  real  master,  and  finds  a  golden  op- 
portunity when  the  structure  is  to  be  crowned.     With  his  cus- 
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tomaiy  strut  he  ascends  the  tower  and  deposits  the  wreath.  But 
as  he  has  been  climbing,  his  conscience  has  been  troubling  him. 
Conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  has  not  done  the  real  work,  he  fears 
that  God  may  punish  him.  Just  as  he  deposits  the  wreath,  Hilda, 
a  little  girl  from  the  village  shouts  "Long  live  the  master-builder" 
and  he  all  but  loses  his  footing. 

On  the  tower  he  has  an  interesting  experience.  He  vows 
to  God  not  to  build  any  more  churches,  but  to  build  homes  for 
men.  He  will  build  no  more  churches, — not  because  they  are 
not  the  highest  type  of  architecture — but  because  he  is  afraid 
of  climbing  church  towers.  He  lowers  his  ideal,  but  at  once 
hypnotizes  himself  into  the  conviction  that  he  is  doing  a  thor- 
oughly admirable  thing.  He  really  tries  to  make  himself  believe 
that  he  is  substituting  something  better.  This  one  church, 
however,  he  utilizes  for  all  that  it  can  yield  him.  Returning  to 
terra  firma,  he  struts  again.  He  even  takes  the  trouble  to  impress 
little  Hilda  Wangel,  the  adolescent  girl,  with  his  importance. 
He  appeals  to  her  incipient  sex  instincts  by  fondlijig  her.  He 
poses  before  her  and  indulges  in  grandiloquent  talk,  saying  that 
in  ten  years  he  will  deliver  a  kingdom  to  her,  his  princess. 

Solnesz  not  only  impresses  Hilda,  but  also  the  compact 
majority.  He  becomes  more  and  more  successful  in  his  business 
without  really  deserving  this  success.  The  old  house  which  he 
has  married,  has  a  defective  flue.  He  wishes  that  the  house 
might  bum  down,  so  keeps  this  defect  a  secret  and  fails  to  repair 
it.  Later  the  house  does  bum  down,  but  the  fire  is  not  caused 
by  the  defect.  Now  Solnesz  concludes  that  the  fire  came  simply 
because  he  desired  it.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  delusions 
of  the  successful  man  who  does  not  really  merit  success.  He 
invariably  believes  that  there  is  something  about  his  personality 
that  somehow  brings  success.  The  fire  also  plays  havoc  with 
his  family  life,  for  his  two  children  are  killed  and  his  wife  becomes 
morose.  Although  he  really  is  not  responsible  for  the  fire,  he 
now  assumes  responsibility  for  it.  His  sickly  conscience  clearly 
is  the  result  of  the  hallucination  that  he  has  supernatural  powers. 

The  burning  of  the  house  advances  Solnesz's  business  very 
much,  for  now  he  plats  the  tract  and  builds  on  a  large  scale. 
In  addition  to  Brovik,  he  presses  Brovik's  son  into  his  service. 
He  himself  does  less  and  less  of  the  real  work  and  finds  more  and 
more  time  to  pose.  In  this  manner,  he  gradually  loses  what 
little  grasp  he  has  had  on  the  vital  things  of  his  profession.  Bro- 
vik's  son  becomes  the  mainstay  of  the  office,    and  Solnesz  de- 
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velops  a  morbid  fear.  So  marked  does  this  fear  become  that 
every  time  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door,  he  shrinks,  fearing  that 
youth  has  come  to  demand  that  he  relinquish  his  post  to  it.  He 
fears  that  some  one  of  greater  initiative  than  Brovik's  son,  but 
fully  prepared  in  the  profession  must  some  day  supplant  him. 
He  also  fears  that  Brovik's  son  may  develop  initiative,  therefore 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  conscious  of  his  strength. 

In  order  to  keep  him  in  the  proper  subordination,  Solnesz 
engages  in  the  most  questionable  things.  Kaja  Fosli,  a  very 
silly  young  woman,  is  in  love  with  Brovik's  son  and  therefore 
tries  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  office.  Solnesz  tells  her  not  to 
come  back,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  feels  that  she  might 
be  a  means  of  holding  young  Brovik.  His  wish  again  comes  true, 
for  Raja  returns  in  spite  of  his  refusal.  The  spineless  girl  natural- 
ly responds  to  the  suggestion,  but  Solnesz  is  still  more  convinced 
of  his  mysterious  powers. 

After  Kaja  has  assumed  her  post,  Solnesz  utilizes  her  as 
completely  as  possible.  He  feigns  that  he  is  in  love  with  her, 
impresses  her  emotionally  as  he  had  Hilda  Wangel.  No  direct 
lapse  occurs,  but  Ibsen  paints  the  relation  in  its  inherent  filth. 
Solnesz  is  like  Mrs.  Elvsted,  he  plays  upon  the  sexual  instincts 
of  a  weakling.  In  this  manner,  Kaja  comes  to  assume  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  business  details  of  the  office,  just  as  Brovik's 
son  attends  to  the  architectural  work.  Solnesz's  outward  suc- 
cess becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  but  this  success  in- 
tensifies his  feeling  of  guilt.  In  this  state  of  consciousness 
he  enters  middle  life,  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  himself  what  he 
really  has  accomplished.  He  begins  to  think  that  he  should  have 
built  churches  after  all.  Instead  of  facing  about  and  returning 
to  the  highest  levels  of  his  profession,  he  makes  a  compromise. 
He  decides  to  build  dwellings  with  steeples,  a  hybrid  form  of 
architecture,  neither  fish  nor  flesh.  He  appropriates  enough  of 
the  ideal  to  ease  his  conscience,  but  that  ideal  lurks  in  the  back- 
ground with  its  inexorable  demands. 

Ten  years  before,  he  had  impressed  Hilda  Wangel  and  had 
promised  her  a  kingdom.  The  stipulated  time  has  expired  and 
Hilda  actually  appears.  Solnesz  has  forgotten  all  about  her, 
which  proves  that  he  must  have  done  similar  things  on  other 
occasions.  Hilda  demands  her  kingdom,  she  demands  that  he 
should  answer  to  the  conceptions  that  he  had  awakened  in  her 
ten  years  before.  She  expects  him  to  be  the  master-builder  par 
excellence^  so  great  that  no  one  can  compete  with  him. 
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She  now  learns  that  Solnesz  has  a  monopoly  of  the  building 
activities,  but  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the  foundation  upon  which 
this  monopoly  rests,  hence  she  begins  to  scrutinize  conditions. 
She  sees  many  handsome  and  impressive  books  on  the  shelves 
of  his  office.  She  asks  whether  he  reads  them  and  he  replies  that 
he  cannot  get  through  them.  In  other  words,  he  neither  under- 
stands nor  does  he  work  at  the  problems  of  his  profession. 

It  does  not  take  her  long  to  sense  the  filth  of  his  relation  to 
Kaja  Fosli  and  she  insists  that  she  be  dismissed  at  once.  Careless 
readers  have  been  inclined  to  think  that  Hilda  is  jealous  of  Kaja. 
Ibsen  here  again  teases  the  compact  majority,  for  jealousy  has 
an  element  of  fear  which  Hilda  lacks  entirely. 

When  Hilda  realizes  that  young  Brovik  wants  to  work  inde- 
pendently, she  insists  that  he  be  allowed  to  do  so.  She  has  no 
interest  in  Brovik,  but  acts  solely  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
Solnesz.  She  is  certain  that  he  must  have  free  competition,  in 
order  that  all  of  his  supposed  latent  energy  may  be  stirred.  She 
is  confident  that  he  can  surpass  Brovik  by  means  of  honest  effort. 

She  realizes,  moreover,  that  Solnesz  has  lost  confidence  in 
his  own  ability.  Something  must  be  done  to  restore  this.  His 
own  new  home  has  been  completed  and  is  to  be  crowned.  Sol- 
nesz has  not  performed  this  dangerous  task  for  years.  Young 
Brovik  has  assumed  it  and  attends  to  it  without  much  display. 
Hilda  now  decides  that  Solnesz  must  crown  his  own  structure. 
All  fear  the  risk  that  is  involved,  but  Hilda  insists  that  the  master 
take  the  risk.  She  exhausts  all  of  her  resources  to  lure  and  coax 
him.  She  almost  drives  him  up  the  scaffolding,  from  which  he 
falls  to  his  destruction.  Having  been  untrue  to  the  ideal  so  long, 
he  cannot  follow  it  without  inviting  his  destruction. 

Hilda  presents  one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  the 
play.  She  has  appeared  before  in  The  Lady  from  the  Sea.  There 
she  is  an  impressionable  little  miss,  in  the  first  stages  of  adoles- 
cence, who  shocks  almost  every  one.  In  her  childhood  she  had 
witnessed  Ellida's  longing  for  the  sea.  When  the  church  was 
crowned  at  Lysander  she  was  in  the  proper  state  of  mind,  there- 
fore, to  be  impressed  by  the  bombast  of  Solnesz.  Her  longing 
was  not  so  vague  as  Ellida's,  but  she  conceives  the  idea  that  she 
will  behold  his  glory  and  be  a  factor  in  it. 

To  get  Solnesz  to  live  up  to  her  expectations,  he  must  be 
whipped  into  a  new  realization  of  his  obligations  to  his  profession. 
Half-way  measures  here  would  be  inadequate.  Just  as  Hedda 
wants  Lovborg  to  come  back  with  vine-leaves  in  his  hair,  Hilda 
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wants  Solnesz  to  ascend  the  steeple.  Both  courses  are  dangerous 
and  hold  out  small  chances  of  success,  but  they  do  contain  the 
possibility  of  real  chances. 

Ibsen  repeatedly  stressed  the  importance  of  discipline.  He 
told  the  mothers  of  Norway  to  bring  up  a  new  generation  of 
children  under  a  new  and  higher  discipline.  He  shows  us  how 
Aunt  Julia  spoiled  Tesman.  He  points  out  that  Mrs.  Elvsted 
was  wrong  in  tying  Lovborg  to  her  apron  strings.  It  is  well  to 
recall  Goethe's  injunctions  in  Wilhelm  Meistety  that  the  individual 
be  thrown  into  the  world  of  high  and  low  experiences  so  he  may 
emerge  from  them  as  a  real  character.  In  Hedda  Gabler  and  The 
MasUr-buildfTy  Ibsen  goes  a  step  beyond  this,  and  asserts  that 
manhood  can  be  awakened  only  in  danger. 

Judged  by  realistic  standards,  Hilda  betrays  many  im- 
plausible characteristics.  The  mature  daughter  of  Dr.  Wangel 
would  not  come  to  this  stranger  and  assume  charge  of  his  welfare 
in  this  manner.  It  is  scarcely  correct  that  Ibsen  employed 
symbolism  in  this  play  to  the  extent  suggested  by  some  critics, 
yet  Hilda  seems  to  stand  for  the  ideal  symbolically.  One  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  whether  Lowell's  lines  may  not  be  at  the  bottom 
of  this  conception. 

"  Some  day  the  soft  Ideal  that  we  wooed 
Confronts  us  fiercely,  foe-beset,  pursued. 
And  cries  reproachful:  *Was  it,  then,  my  praise, 
And  not  myself  was  loved?    Prove  now  thy  truth; 
I  claim  of  thee  the  promise  of  thy  youth ; 
Give  me  thy  life,  or  cower  in  empty  phrase, 
The  victim  of  thy  genius,  not  its  mate!*" 

Just  so  the  ideal  of  Solnesz's  youth  confronts  him.  Hilda 
has  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  ideal.  She  is  true  to  the 
highest  welfare  of  Solnesz;  she  is  exacting,  relentless,  and  objec- 
tive. Instead  of  presenting  a  stiff  symbolic  figure  in  the  manner 
of  Spenser,  however,  Ibsen  gives  us  a  Hilda  Wangel  who  is  en- 
dowed with  a  symbolic  significance. 

Ibsen's  great  message  in  the  Master  Builder  is,  that  a  man 
may  be  very  successful  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  yet  be  a 
total  failure  in  the  last  analysis;  that  failure  to  live  up  to  the 
best  within  one,  leads  to  mental  habits  that  lead  to  ruin.  No 
outward  force  overtakes  Solnesz.  He  has  not  conmutted  any 
crime  for  which  he  might  be  held  liable  in  court,  but  having 
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violated  the  laws  of  his  own  being,  his  punishment  is  inevitable. 
Such  a  character  must  betray  himself,  hence  the  persons 
who  are  most  closely  associated  with  him  become  suspicious  of 
him.  The  Broviks,  father  and  son,  do  not  respect  him  and  chafe 
under  his  rule.  His  wife  is  deeply  suspicious  of  him  and  inter- 
prets his  posing  as  adultery.  It  is  well  to  recall  by  way  of  con- 
trast, how  Dr.  Stockman's  family  rallied  to  his  support,  when 
all  others  deserted  him.  Even  the  physician  is  utterly  unable 
to  do  anything  to  re-adjust  the  disordered  life  of  this  spurious 
master-builder.  He  does  what  he  must  do, — collapses  within 
himself. 


THE  OLD  COW  MAN* 

By  Charles  Badger  Clark 

I  rode  across  a  valley  range 

I  hadn't  seen  for  years. 
The  trail  was  all  so  spoilt  and  strange 

It  nearly  fetched  the  tears. 
I  had  to  let  ten  fences  down 

(The  fussy  lanes  ran  wrong) 
And  each  new  line  would  make  me  frown 

And  hum  a  moumin'  song. 

Ohj  ifs  squeak!  squeak!  squeak! 

Hear  Vm  stretchirC  of  the  wire! 
The  nester' brand  is  on  the  land; 

I  reckon  Fll  retire. 
While  progress  toots  her  brassy  horn 

And  makes  her  motor  buzZy 
I  thank  the  Lord  I  tvasn^t  bom 

No  later  than  I  was! 

Twas  good  to  live  when  all  the  sod, 

Without  no  fence  nor  fuss, 
Belonged  in  pardnership  to  God, 

The  Government  and  us. 
With  skyline  bounds  from  east  to  west 

And  room  to  go  and  come^ 
I  loved  my  fellow  man  the  best 
When  he  was  scattered  some. 

OA,  it^s  squeak!  squeak!  squeak! 

Close  and  closer  cramps  the  wire. 
There^s  hardly  play  to  back  away 

And  call  a  man  a  liar. 
Their  house  has  locks  on  every  door; 

Their  land  is  in  a  crate , 
These  ain^t  the  plains  of  God  no  more^ 

They^re  only  real  estate. 

*From  '*8un  and  Saddle  Leather.*' 
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There's  land  where  yet  no  ditchers  dig 

Nor  cranks  experiment; 
It's  only  lovely,  free,  and  big 

And  isn't  worth  a  cent. 
I  pray  that  them  who  come  to  spoil 

May  wait  till  I  am  dead 
Before  they  foul  that  blessed  soil 

With  fence  and  cabbage  head. 

Yet  ifs  squeak!  squeak!  squeak! 

Far  and  farther  crawls  the  wire. 
To  crowd  and  pinch  another  inch 

Is  all  their  hearts  desire. 
The  world  is  overstocked  with  men 

And  some  will  see  the  day 
When  each  must  keep  his  little  pen. 

But  ril  be  far  aiway. 

When  my  old  soul  hunts  range  and  rest 

Beyond  the  last  divide, 
Just  plant  me  in  some  stretch  of  West 

That's  sunny,  lone,  and  wide. 
Let  cattle  rub  my  tombstone  down 

And  coyotes  mourn  their  kin. 
Let  hawses  paw  and  tromp  the  moun' 

But  don't  you  fence  it  in! 

OA,  it^s  squeak!  squeak!  squeak! 

And  they  pen  the  land  with  wire. 
They  figure  fence  and  copper  cents 

Where  we  laughed  ^round  the  fire  j 
Job  cussed  his  birthday  ^  night  and  momj 

In  his  old  land  of  Uz, 
But  Fm  just  glad  I  wasrCt  bom 

No  later  than  I  was! 


laurensi  iKapnarb 

flvfittt  23. 1606  ectofer  7.  tdt7 


tEo  Htuenaten 


At  the  midnight  in  the  silence  of  the  sleep- 
time, 
When  you  set  your  fancies  free. 
Will  they  pass  to  where — by  death,  fools 

^    think,  imprisoned — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,  whom 
you  loved  so, 

—Pity  Me? 


One   who   never   turned   his   back   but 
marched  breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worst- 
ed, wrong  would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight 
better. 

Sleep  to  wake. 


Oh  to  love  so,  be  so  loved,  yet  so  mis- 
uken! 
What  had  I  on  earth  to  do 
With  the  sbthful,  with  the  mawkish, 

the  unmanly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,  hopeless,  did 
I  drivel 

— ^Being  —  who? 


No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's 
work-time 
Greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer! 
Bid  him  forward,  breast  and  back  as 
either  should  be. 
Strive  and  thrive!"  cry  ''Speed, — 
fight  on,  fare  ever. 

There  as  here!" 


« 
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AVE  POST  SAECULA 

{Greeting  After  the  Ages) 

By  Laurens  Maynard 

When  I  was  a  king  of  Egypt 

And  Priest  of  the  Sun  God  Ra, 

And  you  a  Peruvian  captive 

Were  brought  from  your  home  afar, 

In  a  comer  one  day  in  my  palace 

I  caught  but  a  glance  from  your  eyes — 

Lonely  and  alien  and  wistful — 

That  filled  me  with  glad  surprise. 

II 

The  dusky  daughters  of  Kemi 
Had  mocked  at  your  lily-like  face; 
They  were  arrogant  in  their  beauty 
Tin  I  made  them  the  slaves  of  your  grace. 
Then  together  in  stately  barges 
We  sailed  on  the  Sacred  Nile, 
And  the  joy  and  the  peace  of  Aahlu 
Were  mine  through  your  loving  smile. 

Ill 
Mummies  together  in  spices, 
Fine  linen,  and  cloth  of  gold. 
They  laid  us  away  in  a  rock-tomb, 
And  in  hieroglyphics  told 
Our  names  and  our  years  and  achievements. 
And  they  worshipped  us  when  dead 
Till  their  generations  had  faded 
And  new  races  came  in  their  stead. 

IV 

Our  names  and  our  deeds  were  forgotten 
And  our  rock-tomb  crumbled  away, 
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But  the  love  that  made  us  immortal 
Endured  through  the  brighter  day; 
And  we  sometimes  looked  to  earthward 
For  a  glimpse  of  the  river  green, 
Where  I  had  been  king  in  Egypt 
While  you  were  my  loyal  queen. 

V 

At  the  court  of  the  Royal  Harlot, 
We  lived  again  by  the  Nile, — 
The  astrologer  Abd-el-Ghizeh 
And  the  maid  of  honor  Ajyl. 
And  although  I  had  all  forgotten 
The  days  of  my  royal  pride, 
By  the  light  in  your  eyes  I  knew  you 
And  claimed  again  my  bride. 

VI 

When  the  haughty  Cleopatra 

Sailed  to  meet  her  Roman  Mars, 

It  was  you  who  held  her  mirror; 

It  was  I  that  read  their  stars. 

Did  we  dream  of  those  primitive  barges 

That  had  carried  us  that  same  way.^ — 

Who  shall  say! — but  at  least  we  remembered 

That  our  love  had  lived  for  aye. 

VII 

And  again  that  life  completed, 
We  vanished  from  mortal  sight 
Only  to  join  each  other 
In  tiiat  spirit  world  of  light. 
Who  can  say  in  what  other  ages 
We  met  on  earth  again. 
Or  by  what  celestial  stages 
We  purged  ourselves  from  pain  ? 

VJJJ 
Gone  all  the  royal  regalia 
And  the  black  magician's  wands; 
Now  the  royal  priest  turned  peddler 
Earns  his  bread  in  strange  new  lands. 
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Trading  from  city  to  city, 
He  journeys  wide  and  far 
Till  he  finds  in  a  distant  corner 
A  damsel  like  a  star. 

IX 

Years  has  she  toiled  in  patience, 
Lonely  and  ill  at  ease, 
Feeding  her  heart  with  day  dreams 
That  solace  but  hardly  please; 
At  the  touch  of  his  lips  she  awakens 
And  the  glad  light  in  her  face 
Tells  him  once  more  he  holds  her 
Fast  in  his  fond  embrace. 

X 

For  the  deeper  knowledge  is  wakened 
Far  down  'neath  the  conscious  brain. 
And  he  knows  his  bride  of  the  ages 
Has  come  back  to  earth  again; 
And  the  gate  of  aeath  has  no  terror. 
Since  it  cannot  separate 
The  souls  that  watch  for  each  other 
With  a  love  inviolate. 


A  THEATRE  FOR  POETRY 


All  of  us  realize  that  wc  are  passing 
throuffh  one  of  the  greatest  periods  of 
American  history.  ^  How  many  of  us  realize 
that  we  are  passing  through  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  American  literature? 
How  many  of  us  realize  that  more  true 
poetry  has  been  written  within  the  last 
decacte  than  in  any  other  period  of  Ameri- 
can literature?  How  niany  of  us  realize 
that  we  are  actually  in  the  midst  of  the 
American  Poetic  Renaissance? 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  Renaissance 
is  the  unprecedented  stress  that  we  are 
being  subjected  to,  emotionally  and  intel- 
lectually. Tlie  same  forces  which  have 
generated  the  caudysm  in  the  political  and 
social  world  have  generated  caudysms  as 
far-reaching  in  their  destructive  and  crea- 
tive effects  in  the  realms  of  the  mind. 
People  are  ezperiendng  things  as  they 
never  have  experienced  before.  And  when 
people  undergo  such  experiences  they  find 
themselves.  Conventions  are  discarded; 
bng-established  formulas  are  found  inade- 
Quate;  iron-bound  rules  are  shaken  off 
lightly.  Every  fidd  of  thought  is  ploughed 
up,  to  be  prraared  for  a  new  seed.  Pohtics, 
Soaology,  Ethics,  Rdigbn— all  are  in 
death  Uiroes,  or  in  birth  throes,  and  Art, 
the  diary  of  the  human  soul,  is  overflowins 
with  them.  All  the  artt  have  been  stirred 
into  fuller,  freer  life  by  this  spiritual  revolu- 
tion, but  Poetry,  first  of  all,  because  it  is 
the  shortest  and  most  direct  mode  of  artis- 
tic expression.  Poetry  has  responded  with 
such  an  outburst  of  genius  that  this  era  is 
going  down  in  literary  history  as  the  Poetic 
Renaissance. 

It  is  to  hdp  this  Renaissance  to  fulfill  its 
purpose,  to  widen  and  deepen  its  range,  to 
make  of  poetry  even  a  more  direct  art  than 


it  is,  that  The  Poetry  Theatre  League  has 
been  organized.  From  a  thing  of  the 
printed  page,  withcMit  physical  form  or 
substance,  The  Poetry  Theatre  League 
aims  to  make  of  poetry  a  living  and  articu- 
late art,  capable  of  physical  presentation 
and  interpretation,  like  the  Drama.  Poe- 
try, the  dassic  mother  of  the  Drama,  Muuc, 
and  the  Dance,  is  to  be  restored  to  its 
ancient  place.  Just  as  Music  is  interpreted 
by  artist-players,  just  as  Drama  is  inter- 
preted by  actors  and  suge-directors,  so 
Poedy  is  to  be  staged  with  costumes, 
scenic  effects,  and  music,  whenever  neces- 
sary, and  interpreted  by  artist-redters. 
In  addition  to  this  The  Poetry  Theatre 
League  will  act  as  offidal  press  agent  for 
the  art  of  Poetry.  It  will  co-operate  with 
existing  poetry  sodeties  and  organize  new 
ones  in  universities  and  settlements  through- 
out the  country.  It  will  arran^  important 
lecture-series  on  poetry,  and  give  poets  an 
opportunity  for  giving  public  readings  of 
their  own  works.  In  tfiis  latter  way  we 
will  be  instrumental  in  presenting  poets 
whom  publishers  are  too  timid  to  intro- 
duce to  the  public.  The  profits  of  The 
Foctrjr  Theatre  League  wul  be  devoted 
exdusiydy^  to  prizes  for  the  best  poems 
appearing  in  American  magazines,  and  for 
the  best  poetic  playi  submitted  to  us. 

That  is  the  object  of  The  Poetry  Theatre 
League,  and  its  initial  announcement  was 
answered  by  a  flood  of  letters  from  poets, 
dramatists,  editors,  and  artists  of  every 
art,  hailing  it  as  one  of  the  most  vital  ideas 
of  the  day. 

The  first  program  of  The  League,  con- 
sisting of  poems  and  poetic^  pl^ys  b^  those 
who  are  makins  the  Poetic  Renaissance, 
will  be  producea  in  November. 
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"For  remember  that  though  Prose 
May  never  be  too  truthful  or  too  wise 
Verse  is  not  Truth,  not  Wisdom,  but  the 

rose 
Upon  Truth's  lips,  the  light  in  Wisdom's 
eyes." 

With  much  of  the  temerity  which  assailed 
Paul  when  he  came  to  preach  his  sermon 
and  thought  of  his  part  in  previous  stonings, 
I  venture  to  write  of  verse. 

One  of  my  earliest  and  most  vivid  recol- 
lections is  of  asking  for  a  story  and  being 
given  a  poem.  After  that  sad  experience, 
whenever  I  heard  anything  remotely  verg- 
ing on  metre,  I  emulated  Joseph's  method 
of  terminating  an  unwelcome  interview 
with  his  employer's  wife. 

I  had  a  sister  with  a  marvelous  memory 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  mediocre  verse. 
My  narrow  escapes  from  listening  to  bng 
poems  by  Macamay  and  Longfellow,  have 
given  me  an  aversion  to  those  worthy 
authors  which  Time  has  been  unable  to 
overcome. 

Now  and  then  I  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  receive  from  some  misguided  relative, 
a  book  of  rhymes.  Such  volumes  were 
bound  to  find  their  way  to  the  deserving 
Fjoor.  Of  course  if  a  book  had  only  occa* 
sional  rhymes,  they  were  easy  enough  to 
skip.  But  I  can  remember  wondering  why 
in  the  world  an  author  who  had  proved  he 
could  write  in  sensible  prose,  should  have 
sunk  to  the  ignominy  of  writing  verse. 

Like  most  converts,  I  can  speak  at  much 
greater  length  of  my  former  graceless  state 
than  I  can  of  my  conversion.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  knowledge  of  my  early  philistinism 
that  makes  me  so  humble  and  grateful  in 
approaching  noble  verse.  Only  in  certain 
moods  may  one  venture  to  read  the  great 
poets.  ^  Fortunate  are  those  whose  natural 
plane  is  always  high  enough  to  admit  it! 

But  with^  new  poets  it  is  different.  No 
exalted  spirit  is  necessary  in  coming  to 
them,  for  too  often  the  supposed  poetry 
prov^  to  be  only  ordinary  prose,  or  un- 
conscious humor. 

This  month  has  been  a  fortunate  one, 
for  the  volumes  of  verse  have  been  numer- 
ous and  notable. 

Henry  A.  Beers,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
English  at  Yale,  has  collected  his  best 
poems  under  the  title  of  The  Ttoo  Twili^s 


(Badger).    The  title  itself  is  a  poem. 

From  lack  of  experience,  I  am  unable  to 
speak  feelingly  of  the  beauties  of  the 
twilight  of  dawn.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
to  speak  of  duties  to  perform  and  obliga- 
tions to  meet,  of  doubts  and  fears  and  half- 
felt  hopes, — Si  twilight  of  turmoil.  There 
are  those,  I  suppose,  who  can  spring  from 
bed  with  gladness  for  a  new  day. 

"One  day  with  life  and  hope. 
Is  more  than  time  enough  to  find  a 
world." 

Alas!  I  cannot  do  it!  I  would  not  so 
much  mind  being  shot  as  a  spy,  if  only  the 
enemy  would  be  sure  to  shoot  me  at  sun- 
rise. 

But  the  twilight  of  evening  is  a  different 
matter.  Tlien  all  the  beauties  are  made 
golden  by  that  successful  alchemist.  Mem- 
ory. 

In  Tkf  Two  Twilights,  the  author  has 
brought  together  the  charming  little  fandes 
of  his  earlier  poems  together  with  the 
philosophy  of  his  later  years.  The  volume 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  amid 
the  morasses  of  free  verse  have  kept  their 
original  conceptions  of  real  poetry.   . 

One  of  the  early  poems.  Blue  Roses  of 
AcademuSf  is  very  suggestive. 


f«< 


'There's  not  a  bud  among  you  blows 
With  scent  or  hue  to  lure  the  bee: 

Only  the  thorn  that  on  you  grows — 
Only  the  thorn  grows  hardily." 

What  a  helpful  quoution  to  apply  to 
ancient  relatives  of  sequestered  ways! 

The  temptation  to  quote  Amethysts  in 
full  is  strong,  but  I  will  overcome  it. 

I  must,  however,  give  The  Singer  of  One 
Song, 

"He  sang  one  song  and  died  —  no  more 
but  that: 
A  single  song  and  carelessly  complete 
He  would  not  bind  and  thresh  his  chance- 
grown  wheat, 
Nor  bring  his  wild  fruit  to  the  common  vat. 
To  store  the  acid  rinsings,  thin  and  flat. 
Squeezed   from   the   press   or   trodden 

under  feet. 
A  few  sbw  beads,  blood-red  and  honey 

sweet. 
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Oozed  from  the  grape,  which  bunt  and 

spilled  its  fat. 
But  Time,  who  soonest  drops  the  heaviest 
things 
That  weight  his  pack  will  carry  diamonds 

long. 
So  through  the  poet's  orchestra,  which 
weaves 
One  music  from  a  thousand  stops  and 
strings, 
Pierces  the  note  of  that  immortal  8ong^— 
"High  over  all  the  lonely  bugle  grieves.'  '* 

These  two  stanzas  from  Carcamon  sug- 
gest the  poet  himself. 

"So  through  the  chestnut  groves  he  passed. 
And  through  the  land  and  far  away; 
Nor  know  I  whether  in  the  world 
He  found  la  dame  de  sts  pensees 
To  scorn  the  promise  of  the  real; 

To  seek  and  seek  and  not  to  find; 
Yet  cherish  still  the  fair  ideal — 
It  is  thy  fate,  0  restless  Nfind!" 

Poetry  of  an  entirely  different  type  is 
Peifume  and  Poison  (Badger)  by  Vennettc 
Herron,  daughter  of  George  F.  Herron. 
The  Two  Tttnlights  proves  its  author  to  be 
a  gentleman  of  literary  tastes,  a  follower  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Vennette  Herron's 
poems  speak  of  emotions  and  emotions  and 
then  a  few  more  emotions.  They  are  an- 
other case  of  A  Woman  Free  by  Ruth  (J.  F. 
Rowny  Press,  Los  Angeles),  whose  author, 
by  the  way,  has  proved  herself  a  feminine 
Walt  Whitman. 

To  say  that  poetry  treats  of  emotions  is 
far  from  slander.  Poetry  is  primarily  the 
articulate  expression  of  the  emotions,  just 
as  music  is  the  inarticulate  one.  Passing 
over  Gioe  Me  Your  Heart  and  The  Song  the 
Vampire* s  Mistress  Sings,  both  really  good 
examples  of  decidedly  tropical  poetry,  I 
cannot  help  quoting  a  few  stanzas  from  a 
dear  little  piece.  To  Chico  a  Jungle  Pet, 

"Tiny,  yellow  muffin; 
Sugared  honey-pot 

Butterfly,  fluffed  baby- 
All  this,  are  you  not? 

"Warm  wee  golden  watcher, 

Sleeping  at  my  feet; 
Witching  little  beggar, 

When  you  wish  to  eat. 

"Topaz-eyed  and  amber, 
Plume-white  tail  and  ruff, 

Big  your  bark  and  bite  are 
And  your  lovc*s  enough. 


w 


"Guard  you  well  your  mistress. 
Hate  you  all  the  rest. 

Ai,  Chiquito  Perro, 
Such  a  love  is  best" 

^  Seeing  one's  poetry  run  into  later  edi- 
tions must  be  much  more  satisfying  than 
believing, — 

"Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes   shall  outlive   this   powerful 
nme." 

Cotton  Noe's  The  Loom  of  Life  (Badger) 
has  just  entered  another  edition.  Just 
thb  one  little  poem,  Hollyhocks,  would 
justify  it. 

"It  may  not  be  quite  orthodox 

To  say  so  in  society, 
And  yet  1  think  the  hollyhocks. 
Of  every  known  variety. 
That  bloom  and  bless  the  humble  home. 

Are  sisters  sweet  of  charity, — 
Fair  nuns  that  wear  a  beauteous  cowl,-^- 
God's  priestesses  unto  the  soul 
That  hves  in  ri^teous  poverty.' 

Another  edition  of  Bunner's  poetry 
(Scribners)  will  bring  happily  to  mind  that 
delightful  verse  so  characteristic  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  now  too 
sadly  lacking. 

A  really  charming  little  collection,  how- 
ever, is  Dreamers  and  Other  Poems  by 
Theodosia  Garrison  (George  H.  Doran). 
Just  now  this  author  resembles  a  ^atteau 
among  Cubists  and  Futurists. 

Pen  Cocktails  from  a  volume  of  poems. 
Clouds,  by  Francis  Lee  Daingerfield  (The 
Gorham  Press)  will  delight  any  one  fond  of 
aphorisms. 

Other  volumes  of  verse  of  interest  to 
poetry  lovers  are:  The  Trench  Lad  by  Saze 
Churchill  Stimson  (The  Gorham  Press), 
Poems,  Sonnets  and  Sacred  Songs,  by  R.  M. 
Bartley  (The  Gorham  Press),  Seien  Sonneis 
and  Other  Poems  by  J.  Carey  Thomas  II 
(The  Gorham  Press),  Main  Street  and  Other 
Poems  by  Joyce  Kilmer  (Doran),  and  Sea 
Moods  by  Edward  Bliss  Reed  (Yale  Uni- 
versity  Press). 

An  attractive  little  volume  is  How  God 
Made  the  Master  Singer  by  Paul  H.  Linn 
(Badger).  Hie  book  is  an  account  of  the 
development  of  David's  power  of  song 
through  suffering. 

Noteworthy  additions  to  Badger's  Libra- 
ry of  Religious  Thought  are  The  Divided 
House  by  Edwin  £.  Rogers,  The  Supema- 
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furai  RneaUd  by  Nature  by  Francis  B.  Pal- 
mer, St.  Paul  and  the  Mystery  Religions  by 
John  Franklin  Troupe  and  Some  Cogniiiae 
Elements  of  Religious  Experience  by  Samuel 
H.  Foirer. 

Sydney  G.  Fisher,  author  of  American 
Education  (Bad^r)  points  out  the  flaws 
of  our  system  with  merciless  candor.  Our 
public  schools  have  devebped  somewhat 
along  the  lines  of  other  greatest  shows  on 
earth, — so  many  side-ehows  have  sprung 
up,  that  one  'simply  cannot  keep  one's 
attention  on  the  main  ring. 

Because  I  always  have  been  of  a  bashful 
and  retiring  nature,  I  used  to  think  that  if 
a  fairy  had  come  along  and  offered  to 
grant  me  three  wishes,  my  first  modest 
request  would  be  that  everything  I  wished 
would  come  true  and  then  I  would  not  have 
to  bother  much  about  the  other  Uro  wishes. 

Now,  if  our  system  of  education  merely 
will  train  minds  so  that  they  can  be  used 
to  the  best  advantage,  there  will  be  no 
need  of  worrying  over  what  subjects  are, 
or  are  not  taught;  any  more  than  one  would 
have  to  worry  about  a  skilled  carpenter's 
being  supplied  with  furniture  if  he  had 
tools  and  lumber. 

Educators  are  far  too  likely  to  consider 
children's  minds  as  so  many  cabinets  to  be 
filled  with  antiques  and  curios,  instead  of 
realizing  that  that  most  wonderful  of  all 
tools,  die  mind,  needs  the  most  careful 
sharpening  and  tempering  possible.  Do 
that  for  the  child,  and  all  other  things  shall 
be  added  unto  it. 

As  Fisher  says:  ''No  one  would  attempt 
to  become  an  athlete  by  playing  croquet, 
or  become  a  laboring  man  by  knitting 
stockings,  and  to  attempt  mental  develop- 
ment by  culture  courses  is  on  the  same 
level." 

The  Rei^n  of  the  Manuscript  by  Perry 
Wavland  Sinks,  {Badget^s  Studies  in  Litera- 
ture) deals  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  books.  The  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion shown  by  the  author  is  no  more  won- 
derful than  his  interesting  way  of  imparting 
it. 

Francis  Thompson  Essays  by  Benjamin 
Fisher  (Franklin  Publishing  Company) 
should  go  far  towards  increasing  the  reputa- 
tions of  both  authors. 

Little  books  made  expressly  for  book- 
lovers  today  are  the  volumes  of  The  Mod- 
em Library  (Boni  and  Liveright).  Al- 
though bound  attractively  in  limp  croft- 
leather,  they  are  very  inexpensive.  TTie 
series  already  includes:  Married  by  Strind- 
berg,  Hardy's  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge, 
Maeterlinck's   A  Miracle  of  St.   Antony, 


De  Maupassant's  Mademoiselle  Fifit  The 
War  in  the  Air  by  Wells,  and  Best  Russian 
Short  Stories. 

In  the  World  (Century)  is  the  second 
installment  of  Maxim  Gorky's  Autobio- 
^phy.  It  is  just  what  we  mi^t  expect 
It  to  be, — ^very  startling,  very  real,  but 
most  unpleasant. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  become  a  victim 
of  psychopathic  depression,  I  am  going  to 
stop  reading  Russian  literature.  I  admire 
it.  Oh  yes,  I  admire  it  very  much,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  my  associates,  to  sav  nothing 
of  my  own  mental  balance,  I  shall  have 
tojgye  it  up. 

The  really  remarkable  stories  of  The 
Bracelet  of  Garnets  by  Alexander  Kuprin 
(Scribners)  and  The  House  With  the  Metr- 
canine  by  Anton  Tchekoff  (Scribners)  have 
led  me  to  this  resolution.  I  managed  to 
bear  up  under  the  influence  of  The  Horse 
Thieoes  in  the  former  volume  even  to  the 
mobbing  scene  with  its  vivid  descriptions 
of  bloody  eyes  hanging  loose  from  their 
sockets,  as  well  as  otiber  necessary  physical 
adjuncts  somewhat  out  of  place;  but  I  drew 
the  line  at  Goussiev,  in  the  latter  volume, 
where  after  a  detailed  account  of  his  illness 
on  board  ship,  the  author  gives  an  equally 
vivid  description  of  the  hero's  final  wel- 
come by  the  sharks.  Of  course  Goussiev's 
termination  was  not  in  the  same  class  with 
the  horse  thief's  for  Goussiev  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  distinguish  dearly  between 
the  sepulchral  advantages  of  a  Grecian 
urn  and  those  of  a  hungry  shark.  Human 
endurance,  however,  had  been  somewhat 
frayed  by  the  first  volume. 

A  novel  which  proves  that  the  Russians 
have  not  entirelv  monopolized  unpleasant- 
ness is  Summer  by  Editn  Wharton  (Scrib- 
ners). The  ^  story  would  be  depressing 
enough  in  itself,  but  the  suffering  and 
sordidness  are  made  twice  as  poignant  by 
placing  the  poor  helpless  characters  in  a 
little  hen-minded  New  England  town. 

There  is  no  fault  with  the  artistry  of  the 
story,  but  I  should  favor  adding  this  sen- 
tence to  the  litany,  "And  from  all  small 
towns,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us!" 

All  readers  of  A  Hilltop  on  the  Mame 
will  welcome  its  sequel  At  the  Edge  of  the 
War  Zone  (Small,  Mavnard)  with  open 
arms.  Mildred  Aldricn  continues  her 
charmingly  personal  little  narrative  up  to 
the  declaration  of  war  by  this  country. 
Those  two  books,  although  they  do  not 
deal  with  the  actual  fighting,  have  brought 
Europe  at  war  home  to  me  more  than  any 
other  books. 
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My  Four  Ytars  in  Germany  (Doran)  by 
Elz-Ambassador  Gerard  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. Common  curiosity  will  lead 
one  to  read  it. 

Making  a  Soldier  (Badger)  by  Major- 
General  William  A.  Pew  is  the  psychobgical 
PlaUshurgh  Manual,  or  rather,  that  designa- 
tion is  too  narrow.  General  Pew  realizes 
that  to  become  a  good  soldier  just  as 
to  become  anything  else,  the  mental  at- 
titude is  all-important.  Not  only  should 
every  soldier  read  it,  but  everv  one  who  has 
to  battle  anything  could  get  almost  as  much 
benefit  from  it.  For,  when  we  admit  that 
life  is  a  battle,  we  must  admit  equally  that 
the  most  successful  are  the  best  soldiers. 
We  do  not  mean  drunken  troopers,  or 
butchers,  we  mean  soldiers,  men  fighting 
for  a  cause  in  which  they  believe  and 
giving  to  it  the  best  they  have. 

Two  new  volumes  that  will  delight  history 
readers  because  of  their  contents,  and  book- 
lovers  because  of  their  extremely  artistic 
make-up  are  The  Political  History  of  the 
Public  Lands  from  1840-1862,  by  George 
M.  Stephenson  and  Georgia  as  a  Proprietary 
Province  by  James  Ross  McCain.    Both 


books  belong  to  Badger^ s  Studies  in  Ameri- 
can History. 

I  never  have  been  much  in  Philadelphia, 
so  I  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
fully  the  almost  fanatical  devotion  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia  (Lippin- 
cott)  bv  John  F.  Fans,  and  Early  Philadel'' 
phia  (Lippincott)  by  Horace  Mather  Lip- 
pincott  have  opened  my  eyes.  The  booKs 
would  convince  any  one  of  almost  anything, 
they  are  so  attractive. 

The  New  Science  of  Color  by  Beatrice 
Irwin  is  a  book  of  importance.  Possibly 
we  may  consider  the  author's  classifications 
of  color  as  a  bit  arbitrary,  but  she  is  quite 
fair-minded  about  it,  saying  that  each 
person's  range  of  color  is  different.  Every 
one  should  read  the  book,  for  even  if  one 
does  not  always  agree,  one  comes  to  think 
about  color,  which  is  most  important,  not 
only  for  one's  own  state  of  mind,  but  also 
out  of  kindness  for  one's  neighbors.  I 
believe  ugly  hats  and  impossible  household 
decorations  have  led  to  more  crimes  than 
the  world  will  ever  know.  Welcome,  then, 
to  The  Science  of  Color  which  should  help 
to  make  life  endurable. 
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BOOKS  THAT  ONE  SHOULD  OWN 


THE  REIGN  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT  $1.25  net 

By  Perry  Watiamd  Sinks,  S.  T.  D. 

This  book  covers  tvery  phase  of  book-making  from  the  time  that  men  made  crude 
markings  on  stone  down  to  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  manufacture  of  books  as 
they  are  to-day. 

The  author  discusses  such  topics  as  The  Period  of  Manuscript  Literature,  Varieties  and 
Changes  in  the  Materials  of  Books,  Parchment  and  Vellum,  Papyrus,  Paper  and  t^ 
Manufacture,  Inks,  Implements  of  Writing,  The  Hieroglyphic  Writing,  The  Cuneiform 
Writing,  The  Alphabetic  Writing,  Sources  of  the  Book-Snaking  Industry,  and  The  Epochal 
Invention  of  Printing, 

(Badger's  Studies  in  Literature) 


AMERICAN  EDUCATION  $1.25  net 

By  Sydney  G.  Fisher 

Certainly  American  Education  is  a  topic  of  such  importance  that  one  cannot  afford 
to  miss  reading  such  a  significant  treatment  as  Mr.  Fisher  has  given  it. 
It  is  not  a  book  to  make  an  American  sit  back  and  bask  in  the  light  of  the  wonderful 

accomplishments  of  his  educational  system,  but  it  is  a  book  to  open  his  eyes  to  truth  and 
to  set  him  on  the  road  to  accomplishment. 

The  author's  insight  into  the  weak  points  of  American  education  is  no  less  keen  than 
his  suggestions  for  its  betterment. 

(Badger's  Library  of  Educational  Methods) 


COLLEGE  STUDY  AND  COLLEGE  LIFE  $1.25  net 

By  Bernard  C.  Ewer 

This  is  really  a  Baedeker  to  life  on  any  campus, — a  Baedeker  that  has  been  too  long 
neglected,  for  it  is  unfair  every  September  to  allow  thousands  of  Freshmen  to  muddle 
through  somehow,  and  then  to  let  them  keep  on  muddling  for  four  years  and  possibly 
bnger.  ' 

Bernard  Ewer  discusses  all  the  problems  of  college  life,  both  academic  and  social, 
and  presents  wise  solutions  of  all  of  them. 
The  book  will  be  the  salvation  of  many  a  distraught  undergraduate. 
(Badger's  Library  of  Educational  Methods) 


RICHARD  G.  BADGER  -  Publisher  -  BOSTON 
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SUN  AND  SADDLE  LEATHER 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  the 
virile  poetry  of  Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr. , 
that  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  any  lover  of 
Kipling  or  Service. 

''Your  gift  book  oertainly  has  struck  twelve!  Some 
of  the  SUN  AND  SADDLE  LEATHER  poems  have 
taken  hold  of  me  with  a  grip  that  only  imbecility 
ever  can  shake  loose.  I  have  seen  many  poems 
and  verses  come  out  of  the  wild  portions  of  the 
West;  but  these  are  the  best.  Th^  are  real 
poetry!" 

W.  T.  HORNADAY 


''Only  yesterday  I  read  aloud  THE  OLD  COW  MAN   to 
an  old  cow  man  and  when  I  had  finished  the  stanza: 

'When  my  old  soul  hunts  range  and  rest 

B^ond  the  last  divide, 
Just  plant  me  in  some  stretch  of  West 

That's  sunny,  lone,  and  wide. 
Let  cattle  rub  my  tombstone  down 

And  coyotes  mourn  their  kin, 
Let  hawses  paw  and  tromp  the  moun' 

But  don't  you  fence  it  in!' 

he  said  in  a  choky  voice  and  with  more  than  a  hint  of  moisture 

in  his  eyes,  'Who  in  H is  this  kid,  Clark,  anyway?    I  don't 

know  how  he  knowed,  but  he  fcnotfv'." 

L.  A.  HUFFMAN 
Miles  City,  Montana 


12mo,  Antique  Boards,  $1.00  net 


The  book  contains  reproductions  of  eight  of  that  remarkable  coUec- 
tion  of  seven  thousand  odd  photographs  taken  by  L.  A  Hu%nann«  for- 
meriy  post  photographer  with  General  Miles. 
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III 


GRASS    GROWN    TRAILS 


By  BADGER  CLARK 

Author  of  ^^Sun  and  Saddle  Leather'' 

These  grass  grown  trtils  lead  us  away  from  business  and  tea  parties  out  into  God's  great 
open  with 


« 


Dreams  untold  and  sunset  gold, 
Cussin,'  sweaty  and  meals." 

All  day  we  follow  the  sheep  man  across  the  sage  brush  flat  and  listen  to  the  tune  the 
woollies  sing.  We  hear  the  sheep  man  tell  about  a  book  an  Eastern  lunger  gave  to  him  and 
said  was  shepherd  songs.  < 

"But  though  that  poet  sure  is  deep 
And  has  sweet  things  to  say. 
He  never  seen  a  herd  of  sheep. 
Or  smelt  them,  an3n¥ay.^~ 


*f 


The  trails  lead  us  to  Red's  saloon,  and  while  the  glasses  clink  and  clash  upon  the  sloppy 
bar,  we  hear  the  piano's  dreamy  voice.    Funny  place  for  music,  though,  back  in  Red's  saloon. 


"Whirr  of  wheel  and  slap  of  cards. 

Talk  of  loss  and  gain, 
Mixed  with  hum  of  honey  bees 

Down  a  sunny  lane. 
Glimpses  of  your  mother's  face 

Touch  of  girlish  lips 
Often  made  you  lose  your  count 

As  you  stacked  your  chips. 

By  day,  we  are  out  with  the  horses  and  cattle. 


"Scufflin'  feet  and  thud  of  fists. 

Curses  hot  as  fire — 
Still  the  music  sang  of  love, 

Longin',  lost  desire. 
Dreams  that  never  could  have  been, 

Joys  that  couldn't  stay — 
While  the  man  upon  the  floor 

Wiped  the  blood  away." 


"Shortv  is  down  with  his  hawse  in  a  heap; 
Misht  have  pulled  in  for  a  gully  so  deep. 
Ready  he  rides  like  he's  tired  of  his  life; 
Ou^ht  to  be  thinkin'  he's  got  a  wife — 
Shnnkin'  and  thinkin'  of  bones  that  may  crunch? 
No!  Yip!    we've  headed  the  mare  and  her  bunch!" 


(« 


The  outlaws  fight  to  break  awajr; 
The  weak  and  lame  are  crawhn' 
But  only  dead  ones  quit  the  play. 
The  dust-ck>ud  and  the  bawlin." 


"But  all  the  world's  a  movin'  herd 

Where  men  drift  on  together. 
And  some  may  spur  and  some  are  spurred, 

But  most  are  horns  and  leather! 

When  the  shadows  lengthen  we  meet  some  one,  nor  know  the  sun  is  setting  for  her  eyes 
are  full  of  dawn.     Then  we  foUow  the  most  wonderful  trail  of  all. 

"He  long  way,  the  long  way,  of  all  old  Septembers, 
Gone  gray  like  campfire  embers  when  the  midnight  coyote  shrills. 
One  hour  stays  golaen  mellow— do  you  reckon  she  remembers 
That  sunset  fadm'  yellow  through  the  notches  of  the  hills?" 

lUustrated  by  the  remarkable  photographs  of  L.  A.  Huffman^  post 
photographer  with  General  Miles. 

RICHARD  G.  BADGER  -  PUBUSHER  -  BOSTON 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  POETRY 


I 


THE  TRENCH  LAD  $i.oo  net 

By  Saxe  Churchill  Stiicson 

The  title  poem  is  a  powerful  utterance  of  life  and  death  in  the  maeUtiom  abroad. 
The  other  poems  deal  with  the  things  near  at  hand, — ^the  home,  the  street,  and  the  shop. 


POEMS,  SONNETS,  AND  SACRED  SONGS  $1.25  net 

By  R.  M.  Hartley 

These  are  really  sermons  in  song,  but  such  sermons  as  are  built  for  the  idle  moments 
of  the  mind. 


PEBBLES  FROM  PARNASSUS  «i.oo  net 

By  William  J.  Fielding 

Unusual  verses,— verses  of  protest  and  revolt,  of  life  and  love,  of  sentiment  and  nurth . 


TWENTY-ONE  $1.00  net 

By  MuLFORD  Doughty 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  saw  fit  to  publish  only  twenty-one  such  poems  as 
these. 


CAROLANUS  AND  MERONE.    lUusirated  $1.50  net 

By  Irene  Angele  Baser 

Although  this  is  the  author's  first  complete  volume  of  published  poems,  htr  name — 
better  known  to  many  as  Irene  Angela  Miersch,  is  far  from  being  a  new  one  in  the  world 
of  art  and  letters.  Of  extraordinarily  versatile  talent,  her  chief  attraction  always  has 
been  that  of  a  true  poet.    Carolanus  and  Merom  will  firmly  establish  her  place  as  sudi. 


CHANTICLEER  POEMS  $1.00  net 

By  Edward  F.  Jackiian 

Well  may  these  be  called  Chanticleer  Poems^  for  they  speak  of  morning  and  sunshine, 
of  courage  and  hope. 


HEART  SONGS  $1.50  net 

By  Henry  W.  Frost 

As  a  certain  well-known  editor  has  said,  "we  hardly  know  which  to  recommend  more, — 
the  spirit  of  tender  devotion,  or  the  pleasing  music  of  the  poems." 


HARP  OF  THE  HEART  *i.oo  net 

By  A.  S.  Bhandarkar 

This  volume  is  indeed  a  very  harp  of  the  heart  for  it  rings  true  to  the  heart's  eternal 
passions. 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  Representative  American  Poetry. 


RICHARD  G.  BADGER  -  Publisher  -  BOSTON 
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NEW  VOLUMES  OF  POETRY 


THE  TWO  TWILIGHTS  $i.qo  net 

By  Henrt  a.  Beers,  Emeritus  Projissor  qf  English  at  YaU. 

A  collection  of  the  best  of  the  Author's  published  verse  already  familiar  to  lovers  of  real 
poetry. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  volume  includes  the  artistic  little  fancies  of  youth  as  well  as 
the  philosophy  of  mature  years. 

THE  LOOM  OF  LIFE    Second  Edition^  lUuslraud  ^i.oonet 

By  Cotton  Noe 

Hiese  artistic  poems  cannot  fail  to  appeal  to  every  weaver  at  the  loom  of  life. 
The  book  has  proved  its  worth  by  entering  a  second  edition  so  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first. 

DREAMS  AND  GIBES  <i.oo  net 

By  Edward  Safir 

These  dreams  and  gibes  comprise  the  most  oric|inal  volume  of  verse  of  the  year. 
The  ideas  are  no  less  startling  than  true.    Here  b  a  book  for  the  thinker! 

• 

HILLSBORO  IN  THE  WAR  ti.oo  net 

By  Richard  D.  Ware 

The  poems  of  this  volume  are  really  up-to-date  Bigelow  Papers,    Many  of  them 
appearra  originally  in  Philip  Hale's  column. 

The  author's  remarkable  reproduction  of  small  town  conversation  is  no  less  enjoyable 
than  his  shrewd  political  insight. 


THE  DENIED  $i.oo  net 

By  Basudbb 

Basudeb,  the  Hindu  editor  of  Superman  is  the  high  priest  of  the  coming  renaissance  in 
Indo-Engluh  literature. 

'In  denial  alone,  we  find  our  soul,"  is  the  message  of  these  unique  cadences. 


Ci' 


PERFUME  AND  POISON  <i.oo  net 

By  Vennette  Herron 

Hiese  striking  verses  b^  the  daughter  of  George  F.  Herron,  depict  the  paradoxical 
spirit  of  the  tropics,  beautiful  and  cruel,  joy-giving  and  death-dealing. 

CLOUDS  ti.oonet 

By  Francis  Lee  DAiNCBRnELD 

The  poems  of  this  young  member  of  an  old  Virginia  family  should  prove  as  popular  as 
their  author. 
The  volume  includes  these  divisions:  Qouds,  Tom  Masks,  Paths,  and  Pen-eoektaiis. 

SEVEN  SONNETS  AND  OTHER  POEMS  «i.oo  net 

By  J.  Caret  TkoiiAs,  2nd 

The  author  make  no  attempt  to  promulgate  the  ideas  and  methods  of  any  school  or 
cult. 

lyust  thoughts — such  thoughts  that  blossom  as  in  May 
llie  trees  do,  when  gentle  breezes  swing 
The  bursting,  formless  buds  on  high,  and  fling 
Their  unknown  scents  from  every  dancing  spray." 


Send  for  a  free  copy  of  Represenkuive  American  Poeky. 
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ART   BOOKS   FOR   GIFTS 


THE  MIDSUMMER  OF  ITALIAN  ART     rUuslraud    fc.oo 

By  Frank  P.  Steakhs 

Here  appean  the  only  complete  eitimate  of  Michael  Angelo  ever  publUbed. 

Thia  admirable  work  givei  a  comprehensive  account  and  analywa  of  the  nc 
Italian  painten:  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Coriegpo. 
author  has  thrown  a  new  light  on  many  matten  connected  with  ItaUan  art,  hit) 
untouched  in  art  hiatoriea. 

It  is  indispensable  as  a  booL  of  reference  for  the  student. 

The  attractive  binding  and  the  thirty-two  beautiful  full-page  iUuttrationt  d 
greatest  matters'  best  works,  make  the  book  an  exquiiite  gift. 


MASTERPIECES  OF  PAINTING  lUustraud         S1.00 

By  Louise  Bqceu  Jewbtt,  Proftiior  of  Art  at  Mount  Hofyoie 

Tliis  book  is  Invaluable  to  that  very  large  puUic  who  without  taking  up  art  a*  a  * 
would  like  to  know  the  moat  about  the  general  subject  without  going  too  deeply  inti 
matter  of  technique. 

A  very  thorough  teacher  benelf,  the  authca'*!  work  contains  faints  to  iiutructon 
students  that  are  invaluable. 

No  more  helpful  or  inspirational  little  volume  on  the  subject  of  art  has  era 


CHRISTIAN  ART  lUustrated,  Three  Volunusy  $200jx>  1 

By  Ralph  Aoaus  Crau 

The  let  of  three  large  volumea  i>  handsomely  bound  in  library  buckram  ttampci 
gold   with   gold   tops.    The  books  contain  over  one  thousand  haU-tone    inoatralx 
The  work  contains  the  last  word  on  church  architecture  and  decoratioa.     Era 
infidel  could  not  help  enjoying  the  exquisite  illustrations. 


RICHNSB  G.  ^ha<SEB.  -  -ex^x^wa  -'JOSXOl 
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STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY 


$5.00  net 


K      i' 


^1^ 


y' 


BEAUMARCHAIS  AND  THE  WAR  OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 
2  vols.    lUustraUd  ...       «......., 

By  EuzABETH  S.  Kite 

No^  only  does  this  book  give  a  renurkably  vivid  picture  of  the  charming  and  complex 
personality  of  the  author  of  The  Barher  qf  Senile  and  of  The  Marriage  cf 
Figaro,  but  it  gives  over  and  above  this,  a  new  and  startling  conception  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Lafa3rette  and  Franklin  have  received  the  honor  they  deserved,  but  Beaumarchais,  the 
man  who  really  caused  the  French  aid  to  the  American  colonies,  has  been  practically 
neglected  by  historians. 

A  full  account  of  the  secret  aid  given  to  the  insurgent  colonies,  and  the  true  story  of 
the  *Most  million"  are  here  presented  to  American  readers  for  the  first  time. 

THE  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

iBiO-iSSiFromPri-EmptiontoHomijUad,    lUnstraUd  by  Maps        •  $2.50  net 

By  George  M.  STEPHBifsoN,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  History  at  Dartmouth  ColUgi 

Hiis  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  American  history 
during  the  two  important  decades  preceding  the  Civil  War,  for  the  author  writes  from  a 
thorough  study  of  contemporary  newspapers  and  other  source  material. 

The  author  has  traced  the  history  of  the  public  land  legislation  in  Congress^  to  portray 
the  sentiment  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
domain,  and  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  public  lands  on  the  political  and  legislative 
situation  in  general  in  the  period  from  1840  to  1862. 

GEORGIA  AS  A  PROPRIETARY  PROVINCE ^2.50  net 

By  Jambs  Rosa  McGair,  Ph.D.,  Registrar  of  Agnes  Scott  CoUege 

This  work  makes  no  attempt  to  tell  the  full  story  of  Georgia  under  the  Trustees;  others 
have  written  the  general  history  so  fully  that  there  is  no  need  of  repetition.  Assuming  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  this  history  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  the  present  study  explains 
in  some  detail  the  institutional  organization  and  devebpment  of  the  province.  The  sub- 
jects treated  are  those  which  have  been  ne^ected  almost  entirely  by  the  historians  of  the 
state. 

The  study  has,  of  necessity,  been  made  almost  exclusively  from  the  original  sources, 
and  it  is  believed  bythe  author  that  no  information  on  this  subject  has  been  left  un- 
touched. Nfany  of  the  manuscript  materials  have  never  before  been  available  for  use  by 
Georgia  historians. 
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LINCOLN,  THE  POLITICIAN $1.50  net 

^y  T.  Aaron  Levy 

Beginning  with  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  Abraham  Lincoln  became  and  remained 
a  national  figure.  From  that  time  his  life  bebngs  to  the  history  of  the  United  Sutes  and 
has  been  dwelt  upon  with  fullness  and  eulogy. 

By  contrast,  his  early  political  life  has  been  almost  forgotten.  This  work  covers  that 
neglected  period,  dealing  with  Lincoln  the  politician,  showing  his  devebpment  and  his 
training  for  national  leadership.  The  story  is  told  largdy  in  the  words  of  Lincoln  him- 
self, stress  being  laid  on  crucial  incidents  hitherto  indifferently  considered. 
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Travel  and  Adventure 


THE  SEVENTH  CONTINENT    A  History  of  the  Discovery  and 
Explorations  of  Antarctica  Illustrated     .       .       .     $2.50  net 

By  Helen  S.  Wright,  Autiior  of  "  The  Great  White  North*' 

The  book  gives  the  histoty  of  the  South  Polar  esplontions'f  rom  Magellan  to  Amund- 
sen.  The  author  pictures  vividly  the  adventures,  hardships  and  achievements  of  heme 
men. 

HAS  THE  NORTH  POLE  BEEN  DISCX)VERED?  Illustrated 
By  Thoi^as  F.  Hall  $2.50  net 

This  volame  makes  sensational  revelations  in  Polar  explorations.  Brushing  parti- 
sanship aside,  the  author  lavs  bare  astonishing  errors  in  Polar  history. 

Tne  book  is  unexcelled  in  scientific  interest  by  anything  written  on  Arctic  matters. 


ICELAND    Horseback  Tours  in  Saga  Land   Illustrated     $2.00  net 
By  W.  S.  C.  Russell 

With  notebook  and  camera  in  hand,  the  author  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
country  and  its  people,  their  customs  and  traditions  as  well  as  their  rich  literature. 

By  lava  trails  and  ice-locked  glens,  through  blooming  meadows  and  steaming,  smok- 
ing sands.  Horseback  Tours  spirit  die  reader  into  this  unknown  land  of  fascination. 

IN  NORTHERN  LABRADOR    70  illustrations      .     $2,50  net 
By  William  Brooks  Cabot 

Its  vivid  descriptions  of  hunting,  of  fishing,  of  outdoor  tramping,  of  solitary  camp- 
fires  in  the  tingling  oimate  of  the  North  will  stir  the  blood  of  every  true  sportsman.  The 
wonderful  pictures  of  Labrador  and  its  people  make  the  reader  actually  share  in  the 
adventures  of  the  author. 

"It  is  by  far  superior  to  any  other  book  on  Labrador. " —  T/u  Literary  Digest 

COUSIN  HUNTING  IN  SCANDINAVIA    Illustrated      $1 .25  net 
By  Mary  Wilhelmine  Williams 

This  book  is  something  new  in  books  of  travel.  Written  by  an  American  of  Scandi- 
navian parentage,  it  reflects  the  author's  personal  observations  and  experiences  while 
on  a  visit  to  the  ancestral  land.  The  fact  tnat  she  was  a  guest  in  many  Scandinavian 
homes,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  enabled  the  author  to  write 
with  an  unusual  degree  of  intimacy  and  insight. 

TRAVEL   SKETCHES  IllustraUd      .       .       .       .       $1.00  net 
By  Grace  M.  Levings 

The  next  best  thing  to  a  European  trip  is  to  read  a  good  account  of  one  who  has 
recently  been  there.  Mrs.  Levings  visited  most  of  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe, 
including  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  was  always 
keenly  alive  to  the  points  of  interest  and  humor. 


'  • 


Travel   and  Adventure 


PASSACONAWAY  IN  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAINS  lUustraud 
By  Charles  Edward  Beals,  Jr,  $1.50  net 

A  charmtoi^  volume  for  lovers  o(  mountains,  depicting  the  unsurpassed  scenery  of  a 
secluded  nook  m  t^e  heart  of  New  England's  Highlands,  written  from  the  viewpoint  of 
human  interest.  It  gives  the  most  comprehensive  and  vivid  account  of  the  New  Hampr 
shire  Indians  now  in  print. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  DESERT    lUustrated 
By  Julius  C.  Birge 


$2.00  net 


As  a  truthful  and  picturesque  record  of  an  era  of  American  life  now  past,  it  should  be 
of  intense  interest  to  any  American,  for  in  its  pages  we  can  actually  see  the  West  in  the 
making. 

"  It  is  in  fact  not  too  much  to  say  that  not  a  dull  page  is  to  be  found  within  the  book.  * ' 

.    '^-Desent  Evening  News, 


$1.25  net 


TENDERFOOT  DAYS      ,      ,       .       .  .       . 

By  George  R.  Bibb 

The  sketch  of  real  life  in  *' Tenderfoot. Day t"  carries  the  reader  back  to  the  oi>enine 
of  the  dosed  territory  of  Utah.  Then  there  was  no  real  open  door  for  the  ''outsider^*^ 
save  as  the  newcomer^  who  was  a  *' tenderfoot''  in  the  Mormon,  or  mining  vocabulary  of 
the  period*  put  foot  down  at  the  entry  of  Utah  and  pusHed  himself  in. 


WAR  TIME   IN  MANILA.  lUustraUd 
By  Rear-Admiral  Bradley  A.  Fiskb 


$1.50   net 


The  book  carries  with  it  the  crash  of  cannon  and  the  thrill  of  adventure  that  will 
appeal  to  any  patriotic  American, 

*'  It  is  a  thrilling  story  with  vivid  and  accurate  descriptions,  and  is  the  best  book  on 
the  Spanish- American^lrar  that  we  have  seen. " — Religious  Telescope 


FROM  CATARACT  TO  EQUATOR    lUustraUd 
By  James  T.  Dennis 


$i.y>  net 


A  fascinating  account  of  a  tour  in  the  Dark  Continent  where  one  comes  face  to  face 
with  prinutive  life.  Even  the  danger  of  man  from  man  is  as  ever  present  as  the  danger 
of  man  from  beast. 

The  story  of  travel  in  a  land  where  a  short  walk  without  armed  escort  may  mean 
death  cannot  fail  to  grip  the  attention  of  any  red-blooded  reader. 

V 


OUT  OF  EGYPT    lUustraUd 
By  M.  Elizabeth  Crouse 


$1.50  net  , 


Neither  a  guide  book  nor  a  history,  this  volume  combines  the  descriptions  incident 
to  the  Nile  journey,  with  historical  sequence  and  reli^us  significance,  in  an  endeavor  to 
ityeaX  progressively  the  development  of  Egypt  and  its  place  in  the  development  of  the 
world. 
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